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PREFACE  TO  THE  TflIRÜ  EDITION.       - 


In  this  third  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology^  Vol.  I, 
several  improvemente  of  importance  have  been  made.  The 
text  has  been  revised;  references  to  the  works  quoted  and 
eited  have  been  supplied;  the  appendices  have  been  en- 
laiged;  and  the  work  has  now  an  index. 

£ach  ehapter  has  been  carefully  gone  through  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  defects  of  expression  and  with  a  view 
to  eondensation.  By  erasing  snperfluotis  words  and  phrases, 
I  have  redueed  the  text  to  the  extent  of  forty  pages,  not- 
withstanding  the  incorporation  here  and  there  of  a  f urther 
Illustration.  This  abridgment,  however,  has  not  dirainished 
the  bulk  of  the  volume;  since  the  additions  above  named 
oeenpy  much  more  spaee  than  has  been  gained. 

In  the  prefaee  to  the  first  edition,  I  explained  how  it 

happened  that  the  reader  was  provided  with  no  adequate 

means  of  verifying  any  of  the  multitudinous  Statements 

quoted;  and  with  the  explanation  I  joined  the  expression 

of  a  hope  that  I  might  eventually  remove  the  defect.    By 

great  labour  the  defect  has  now  been  removed — almost 

though  not  absolutely.    Some  years  ago  I  engaged  a  gentle- 

man  who  had  been  with  nie  as  secretary,  Mr.  P.  R.  Smith, 

rfnce  deceased,  to  fumish  references;  and  with  the  aid  of 

ffe  Deacriptive  Sociology  where  this  availed,  and  where  it 

Jid  not  by  going  to  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted,  he  suc- 

jceeded  in  finding  the  great  majority  of  the  passages.    Still, 

[however,  there  remained  numerona  gaps.    Two  years  since 

arranged  with  a  skilled  bihliographer,  Mr.  Tedder,  the 

|librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  to  go  through  afresh  all 
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the  quotations,  and  to  anpplj  the  iiiisaing  refcrenrea  while 
checking  the  references  Mr.  Smith  had  given,  By  an  un- 
wearied  labour  which  Burprised  me,  Äfr,  Tedder  discovered 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  paasages  to  which  references  had  not 
""  been  supplied.  The  number  of  those  which  continued  un- 
discovercd  waa  reduced  by  a  tliird  search,  aided  by  eines  cod- 
tained  in  the  original  MS.,  and  by  Information  I  was  able 
to  give.  There  now  remain  leaa  than  2  per  cent,  of  unrefer 
enecd  Statements. 

The  supplying  of  references  was  not,  however,  the  sole 
purpose  to  be  achieved.  Removal  of  inaccuracies  was  ■ 
fnrthor  purpose.  The  Descriptive  Sociology  from  which 
nnmerous  quotations  werc  niade,  had  paseed  through  stage« 
each  of  which  gave  occasion  for  errors.  In  the  extracts  as 
eopied  by  the  Compilers,  mistakes,  Uteral  and  verbal,  were 
certain  to  be  not  uncommon.  Proper  names  of  persona, 
peoples,  and  places,  not  written  with  due  care,  were  liltely 
to  bfe  in  many  cases  mis-spelled  by  the  printers.  Thue,  be- 
lieving  that  there  were  many  defeets  which,  though  not 
diminiahing  the  valuea  of  the  extracts  as  piecea  of  evidence, 
rendered  theiu  inexact,  I  desired  that  while  the  references 
to  them  were  fumished,  comparisons  of  them  with  the  Orig- 
inals should  be  inade.  This  task  has  been  cxecuted  by  Mr. 
Teddor  with  scnipiiloua  care;  so  that  hia  eorrections  have 
extended  even  to  additions  and  omiaaions  of  commaa.  Con- 
revning  the  resulta  of  his  examination,  he  has  written  me  the 
following  letter: — 

July,  1885.  ■ 
Dear  Mr.  Spknckr, 

In  the  aeeoiid  edition  (1877)  of  the  Principlea  ofSry 
filogy.  Vol.  I,  placed  in  my  hand«,  there  were  2,192  reft 
ences  to  the  379  works  qiioted.     In  the  new  edition  th 
are  about  2,500  references  to  455  worka.     All  of  these 
erences,  with  the  exceiitinn  of  aboiit  45,  have  been  < 
pared  with  the  Originals. 

In  the  conrse  of  verification  I  have  corrected  nnmp 
trifling  errors.     They  were   chiefly   literal,  and   ine' 
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paraphraeeB  made  by  the  Compilers  of  the  Descriptive  Soci- 
ology  which  had  been  wrongly  inserted  within  Quotation 
marks.  There  was  a  small  proportion  of  verbal  errors, 
among  which  were  instances  oi  faets  quoted  with  respect  to 
particular  tribes  which  the  original  authoritj  had  asserted 
generallj  of  the  whole  Cluster  of  tribes — facts,  therefore, 
tnore  widelj  true  than  von  had  alleged. 

The  only  instances  I  can  recall  of  chanees  affecting  the 
value  of  the  Statements  as  evidence  were  (1)  in  a  passage 
from  the  Jlicui,  originally  taken  from  an  inferior  transla- 
tion  ;  (2)  the  deletion  of  the  reference  (on  p.  298  of  second 
edition)  as  to  an  avoidance  by  the  Hindus  of  uttering  the 
sacred  name  Om. 

Among  the  455  works  quoted  there  are  only  six  which 
are  of  questionable  authority-;  but  the  citations  from  these 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  donbt  the 
accuracy  of  the  Information  for  which  they  are  specially 
responsible.  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henbt  R.  Teddkb. 

The  Statement  above  named  as  one  withdrawn,  was  com- 
mented  on  by  Prof.  Max  Müller  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures; 
in  which  he  also  alleged  that  I  had  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
Egyptians  abstained  from  using  the  sacred  name  Osiris. 
This  second  alleged  error  I  have  dealt  with  in  a  note  on  page 
274,  where  I  think  it  is  made  manifest  that  Prof.  Max 
Müller  wonld  have  done  well  to  examine  the  evidence  more 
carefully  before  committing  himself. 

The  mention  of  Prof.  Max  Müller  rerainds  me  of  an- 
other  matter  coneerning  which  a  few  words  are  called  for. 
In  an  article  on  this  volume  in  its  first  edition,  published 
in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  for  February  2l8t,  1877,  it  was 
Said  that  the  doctrine  propoiinded  in  Part  I,  in  Opposition 
to  that  of  the  comparative  mythologists,  "  will  shortly  be 
taken  up,  as  we  understand,  by  persons  specially  competent 
in  that  department."  When  there  were  at  length,  in  1878, 
annovmced  Prof.  Max  Müller's  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
\  Orowth  of  Religion^  etc.,  etc.,  I  concluded  that  my  curiosity 
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to  see  a  reply  would  at  last  be  gratiiied.  But  on  tuming  over 
the  published  report  of  bis  lectures,  I  discovered  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  tbe  hypothesis  tbat  rc4igion  is  evolved  frora 
the  gbost-theory:  the  sole  reference  to  it  being,  as  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  remarks,  some  thirteen  lines  describing  "  psy- 
cholatry  "  as  exhibited  in  Africa.  The  work  proved  to  be 
a  superfluous  polemic  against  the  hypothesis  that  fetishism 
is  the  primitive  form  of  religion — superfluous,  I  say,  because 
this  hypothesis  had  been,  I  think,  cflFectually  disposed  of 
by  me  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Why  Prof.  Max 
Müller  should  have  expended  so  mueh  labour  in  disproving 
a  doctrine  already  disproved,  is  not  clear.  Still  less  clear  is 
it  why,  having  bef ore  him  the  volume,  and  adversely  critieiz- 
ing  certain  Statements  in  it  referred  to  above,  he  entirely 
ignored  the  chapter  in  which  was  already  done  that  which 
bis  lectures  proposed  to  do. 

What  was  the  indireet  purpose  of  bis  lectures  I  do  not 
understand.  He  could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  a 
refutation  of  the  fetish-theory  was  a  refutation  of  the  theory 
now  Standing  opposcd  to  bis  own ;  though  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  many  of  bis  hearers  and  readers,  supposed  that  it 
was. 

Concerning  the  new  matter,  little  needs  to  be  said.  To 
Appendix  A,  entitled  "  Further  Illustrations  of  Primitive 
Thought,"  the  additions  are  such  as  practically  to  constitute 
it  a  second  demonstration  of  the  thesis  demonstrated  in 
Part  I.  To  Appendix  B,  on  "  The  Mythological  Theory," 
a  section  has  been  prefixed.  And  Appendix  C,  on  "  The 
Linguistic  Method  of  the  Mythologists,"  is  new. 

Baysfwater^  July^  1885. 
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PREFACE  TO  TOI.  I. 


FoB  the  Science  of  Society,  the  name  "  Sociology  "  was  in- 
troduced  by  M.  Comte.  Partly  because  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  partly  because  no  other  name  sufficiently 
coniprehensive  existed,  I  adopted  it.  Tbough  repeatedly 
blamed  by  those-who  condenin  the  word  as  "  a  barbarism," 
I  do  not  regret  having  done  so.  To  iise,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested,  the  word  *^  Politics,"  too  narrow  in  its  meaning  as 
well  as  misleading  in  its  connotations,  would  be  deliberately 
to  create  confusion  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  defect  of  no 
practical  moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  our  speech  is  al- 
ready  so  great  that  nearly  every  thought  is  expressed  in 
words  taken  frora  two  or  three  languages.  Already,  too,  it 
has  many  words  formed  in  irregulär  ways  f rom  heterogene- 
oiis  roots.  Seeing  this,  I  accept  without  much  reluctance 
another  such  word:  believing  that  the  convenience  and  sug- 
gestiveness  of  our  Symbols  are  of  more  iraportance  than  the 
legitimacy  of  their  derivation. 

Probably  some  surprise  will  be  feit  that,  containing  as 
this  work  does  multitudinous  quotations  from  numerous 
authors,  there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoins  of  pages. 
Some  words  of  explanation  seem  needful.  Tf  foot-notes  are 
referred  to,  the  thread  of  the  argnment  is  oompletcly  broken ; 
and  even  if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is  disturbed 
by  the  consciousness  that  thev  are  there  to  be  looked  at. 
Hence  a  loss  of  effect  and  a  loss  of  time.  As  T  intended  to 
Ilse  as  data  for  the  eonclusiona  set  forth  in  this  work,  the 
coiTipiled  and  classified  facts  forming  the  Deseriptive  Soci- 
^^iogy^  it  occurred  to  me  that  since  the  arrangement  of  those 
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facts  is  such  that  the  author's  nanie  und  the  race  referred  lo  ' 
being  given,  the  extract  may  in  each  easc  be  found,  and  witl 
it  the  reference,  it  was  needleas  to  waate  space  and  hinder 
tbought  wilh  these  distracting  foot-notes.  I  therefore  de-  ] 
üidcd  to  omit  them.  In  so  far  83  evidence  fumiahed  by  thp 
unrivilized  races  is  concemed  (which  forme  the  greater  part 
of  the  evidence  eontained  in  this  volume),  there  exiets  thli 
riioans  of  veritication  in  nearly  all  caaes.  I  found,  however, 
that  jnany  facta  from  other  sources  had  to  be  sought  out  aiiJ 
incorporated ;  and  not  liking  to  chauge  the  system  I  had 
cummenced  with,  I  left  them  in  an  unverifiable  State.  I 
recognize  the  defect,  and  hope  hereafter  to  remedy  it.  In 
succecding  volnnies  I  propose  to  adopt  a  method  of  reference 
wbioli  will  give  the  reader  tbe  opportunity  of  Consulting 
the  authoritiea  cited,  white  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be 
solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists  were 
issued  to  the  Bubscribera  at  the  following  dates: — No.  35 
(pp.  1—80)  in  June,  1S74;  No.  36  (pp.  81—160)  in  No- 
vember, 1874;  No.  37  (pp.  IUI— 240)  in  February,  1875; 
No.  38  (pp.  241—320)  in  Mby,  1875;  No.  39  (pp.  321— 
400)  in  September,  1875;  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  with 
Appendices  A  &  B)  in  December,  1875;  No.  41  (pp.  465 — 
544)  in  April,  1876;  No.  42  (pp.  545—624)  in  July,  1876; 
and  No.  43  (pp.  625 — 704)  in  December,  1876;  an  extra 
No.  (44)  issued  in  June,  1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  this  No.  44,  tlie  issue  of  the  System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  to  aubscribers,  ceases:  the  intcntion  being  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  next  vol-' 
iime  will,  I  hope,  be  completed  in  1880,  / 

London,  Deeemher,  1876. 
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PART  I. 
THE  DATA  OF  SOCIOLOGT. 


;  CHAPTEE  L 

/ 

SÜPEB-ORGANIC   EVOLUTION. 

§  1.  Of  the  three  broadly-distinguished  kinds  of  Evolu- 
tion outlined  in  First  Prineiples,  we  come  now  to  the  third. 
The  first  kind,  Inorganic  Evolution,  which,  had  it  been 
dealt  with,  would  have  occupied  two  volumes,  one  deal- 
ing  with  Astrogeny  and  the  other  with  Geogeny,  was  passed 
over  because  it  seemed  undesirable  to  postpone  the  more 
important  applications  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose  of 
elaborating  those  less  important  applications  which  logi- 
cally  precede  them.  The  four  volumes  succeeding  First 
PrincipleSyliSLye  dealt  with  Organic  Evolution :  two  of  them 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  living  aggre- 
gates,  vegetal  and  animal,  of  all  classes;  and  the  other  two 
with  those  more  special  phenomena  distinguished  as  psychi- 
cal,  which  the  most  evolved  organic  aggregates  display. 
We  now  enter  on  the  remaining  division — Super-organic 
Evolution. 

Although  this  word  is  descriptive,  and  although  in  First 
PnncipleSj^  111,  I  used  it  with  an  explanatory  sentence, 
it  will  be  well  here  to  exhibit  its  meaning  more  fully. 

§  2.  While  we  are  occupied  with  the  f  acts  displayed  by 
an  individual  organism  during  its  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay,  we  are  studying  Organic  Evolution.  If  we  take  into 
account,  as  we  must,  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
between  this  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  which 
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its  lifp  piita  it  in  rektioii'^  witlj,  \vc  atUl  il.i  imf  un  licymid  tW     i, 
timitä  rii  Organic  Evotiilinii.     Nor  iieed  we  consider  thal    1 
WD  cxcreod  th(?»e  limits  oii  piiesing  to  tlie  pbenoiiiena  tltat    I 
Rticonipany  tlic  rearing  of  offspring;  tliough  lieir,  wc  sce    1 
tlie  giTni  of  a  iiew  order  of  plipiiomena.    Whilc  r(vi'!;iiiztiis:     1 
thtr  faeX  tliat  pnreiital  (.'o-o].>eratioii  foreshadows  |iiTir-(--r^  ^f 
a  clese  be^nd  Che  einiply  oi^nic;  and  wliile  recugiii^ing     \ 
the  faet  that  some  of  tlie  produets  of  parental  co-operation, 
such  as  nests,  foreshadow  producte  of  the  super-organic  claee;     ' 
we  may  fitly  regard  Super-organi«  Evolution  as  commenc- 
ing  only  when  there  ariaes  something  more  than  tlie  com- 
bined  efforts  of  parenta,     Of  couree  no  absolute  Separation 
cxists.     If  there  has  been  Evolution,  that  form  of  it  here 
distingiiished  as  Biiper-orgaiiic  iiiust  have  corae  by  insena- 
ble  atepa  oiit  of  the  organic.     But  we  may  conveniently 
mark  it  oS  as  including  all  those  processcs  and  pnKlucts 
whicli  inipiy  the  co-ordinated  actions  of  many  individualä. 
There  are  varioua  groupa  of  super-organic  pheiioniena, 
of'which  certain  minor  ones  may  bc  briefly  noticed  here  bv 
way  of  illustration. 

§  3.  Of  such  the  most  familiär,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  instructive,  are  furnishe<l  by  the  social  insects. 

All  know  that  liees  and  was|)s  form  communitiea  auch 
that  the  unita  and  the  aggregatea  atand  in  very  definite 
relationa.    Between  the  individual  Organization  of  the  hive-  ^ 
bce  and  the  Organization  of  the  hive  as  an  orderly  aggregat^ 
of  individualä  with  a  regularly-formed  habitation,  the  ' 
exista  a  fixed  connexion.    Just  as  the  gorm  of  a  waap  evoly 
into  a  complete  individual;  so  dooa  the  adult  queen-waf 
the  germ  of  a  wasp-aociety,  evolve  into  a  multitude  of 
dividuala  with  definitely-adjusttid  arrangenients  and  acti 
ties.     As  evidente  that  Evolution  of  this  order  has  h( 
arisen  af  ter  the  same  raanner  as  the  simpler  ordere  of  Evg 
tion,  it  may  he  added  that,  aniong  hoth  bees  and  wasps,' 
ferent  genera  exhibit  it  in  diffcrent  degreea.     Froni  Ii 
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that  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  we  pass  through  kinds  that 
are  social  in  small  degrees  to  kinds  that  are  social  in  great 
degrees. 

Among  some  species  of  ants,  Super-organic  Evolution  is 
carried  much  further — some  species^  I  say;  for  here^  also, 
we  find  that  unlike  stages  have  been  reached  by  unlike 
species.  The  most  advanced  show  us  division  of  labour  car- 
ried so  f ar  that  different  classes  of  individuals  are  structur- 
ally  adapted  to  difPerent  functions.  White  ants,  or  ier- 
mites  (which,  however,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  in- 
sects)^  have,  in  addition  to  males  and  females,  soldiers  and 
workers;  and  there  are  in  some  cases  two  kinds  of  males 
and  females,  winged  a^d  unwinged:  making  six  unlike 
f orms.  Of  Saüba  ants  are  f ound,  besides  the  two  developed 
sexual  forms,  three  f  orms  sexually  undeveloped — one  class 
of  indoor  workers  and  two  classes  of  out-door  workers.  And 
then  by  some  species,  a  further  division  of  labour  is  achieved 
by  making  slaves  of  other  ants.  There  is  also  a  tending  of 
alien  insects,  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  their  secretions,  and 
sometimes  for  unknown  purposes;  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock  points  out,  some  ants  keep  more  domestic  animals 
than  are  kept  by  mankind.  Moreover,  among  members  of 
theae  communities,  there  is  a  System  of  signalling  equiva- 
lent  to  a  rüde  language,  and  there  are  elaborate  processes 
of  mining,  road-making,  and  building.  In  Congo,  Tuckey 
"  found  a  complete  banza  [village]  of  ant-hilk,  placed  with 
more  regularity  than  the  native  banzas^';  and  Schwein* 
furth  says  a  volume  would  be  required  to  describe  the  maga- 
zines,  Chambers,  passages,  bridges,  contained  in  a  termites- 
mound. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  though  social  insects  exhibit  a  kind 
of  evolution  much  higher  than  the  merely  organic — though 
the  aggregates  they  form  simulate  social  aggregates  in  sim- 
dry  ways;  yet  they  are  not  true  social  aggregates.  For 
cach  of  them  is  in  reality  a  large  f  amily.  It  is  not  a  union 
among  like  individuals  independent  of  one  another  in  par- 
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eatage,  and  approxlmately  equal  in  the  eapaclties;  biit  it 
is  a  Union  aiuong  tlie  offspring  of  one  niother,  carried  on, 
in  soinc  eaaes  for  n  single  generation,  and  in  aome  cases  for 
more;  and  fr'^iii  tlii^:  i'oiniminftv  nf  juirciita^c  (»rfV«  fh-j)us 
aibUity  of  olaeses  ha/oing  unlike  structures  and  emigequeiU 
unlikefunction«.  Inatead  of  being  allied  to  the  specializa- 
tion  which  ariaee  in  a  eociety,  propcrlj  so  called,  the  speciali- 
zatioQ  which  arisea  in  one  of  these  large  and  complieated 
insect-familiee,  is  allied  to  that  which  arises  between  the 
Bexee.  Inatead  of  two  kinds  of  individuals  descending  from 
tbe  same  parents,  there  are  several  kinda  of  individuala 
descending  from  the  same  parents;  and  instead  of  a  aimple 
co-operation  between  two  differentiated  individuals  in  the 
rearing  of  offapring,  there  ia  an  involved  co-operation  among 
eundry  differentiated  claesee  of  individuals  in  the  rearing 
of  offspring. 

§  4.  True  rudimentary  forma  of  Super-organic  Evolu- 
tion are  diaplayed  only  by  some  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 

Certain  birde  form  comniunitiea  in  which  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  co-ordination.    Among  rooks  we  see  such  Integra- 
tion as  ia  implied  by  the  keeping-together  of  the  same 
familiea  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the  exciuaion 
of  Btrangers.     There  is  some  vague  control,  some  recog-  -' 
nition  of  proprietorship,  some  puniahment  of  offendera,  and' 
occaaionally  expulsion  of  them.     A  slight  speoialization  i| 
shown  in  the  stationing  of  sentinels  while  the  flock  feed« 
And  usually  we  see  an  orderly  action  of  the  whole  coif' 
munity  in'  respect  of  going  and  coming.     There  haa  bf 
SMched  a  co-operation  comparable  to  that  exhibited  by  tH 
9naU  asaemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings,  in  wh 
4b9  exiat  no  govemments. 

Gregßrious  mammals  of  moat  kinds  display  little  n* 
than  the  union  of  mere  aasociation.     In  the  aupremao 
the  strengest  male  in  the  herd,  we  do,  indeed,  see  a  tri 
governmental  Organization.     Some  co-operation  is  sli 
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for  offensive  purposes,  by  animals  that  bunt  in  packs,  and 
for  defensive  purpoees  by  animals  tbat  are  bunted;  as,  ac- 
cording  to  Robs,  by  tbe  North  American  buffaloes^  the  bulls 
of  whicb  aasemble  to  guard  the  cows  during  the  calviiig- 
seaaon  against  wolves  and  bears.  Certain  gregarious  mam- 
mals,  however,  as  the  beavers,  carry  social  c(K)peration  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  building  habitations.  Finally^ 
among  sundry  of  the/^Wma^,gregariousness  is  joined  with 
some  Subordination,  some  combination,  some  display  of  the 
social  sentiments.  There  is  obedience  to  leaders;  there  is 
Union  of  efforts;  there  are  sentiaels  and  signals;  there  is 
an  idea  of  property;  there  is  exchange  of  Services;  there 
is  adoption  of  orphans;  and  the  commimity  makes  efforts 
on  behalf  of  endangered  members. 

§  5.  These  classes  of  tmths,  which  might  be  enlarged 
upon  to  mnch  purpoee,  I  have  here  indicated  for  several 
reasons.  Partly,  it  seemed  needful  to  show  that  above  or- 
ganic  evolution  there  tends  to  arise  in  various  directions  a 
fmther  evolution.  Partly,  my  object  has  been  to  give  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  this  Super-organic  Evolution,  as  not 
of  one  kind  but  of  various  kinds,  determined  by  the  char- 
acters  of  the  various  species  of  organisms  among  which  it 
ahows  itself .  And  partly,  there  has  been  the  wish  to  sug- 
gest  that  Super-organic  Evolution  of  the  highest  order, 
ariaes  out  of  an  order  no  higher  than  that  variously  displayed 
in  the  animal  world  at  large. 

Having  observed  this  much,  we  may  hencef orth  restrict 
ourselves  to  that  form  of  Super-organic  Evolution  which  so 
immensely  transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in  complication, 
in  importance,  as  to  make  them  relatively  insignificant.  I 
refer  to  the  form  of  it  which  human  societies  exhibit  in 
their  growths,  structures,  f unctions,  products.  To  the  phe- 
nomena  comprised  in  these,  and  grouped  under  the  general 
title  of  Sociology,  we  now  pass. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    FACT0B8   OF   SOCIAL   PHENOMEITA. 

§  6.  The  behaviour  of  a  single  inanimate  object  depends 
on  the  Cooperation  between  its  own  f orces  and  the  f orces 
to  which  it  ifl  exposed:  instance  a  piece  of  raetal,  the  mole- 
cules  of  which  keep  the  solid  State  or  assume  the  liquid 
State,  according  partly  to  their  natures  and  partly  to  the 
heat-waves  falling  on  them.  Similarly  with  any  group  of 
inanimate  objects.  Be  it  a  cart-load  of  bricks  shot  down, 
a  barrowf ul  of  gravel  tumed  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles 
emptied,  the  behaviour  of  the  assembled  masses — here  Stand- 
ing in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  f orming  one  with  sides 
much  less  inclined,  and  here  spreading  out  and  rolling  in 
all  directions — is  in  each  case  determined  partly  by  the 
properties  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  and 
partly  by  the  f  orces  of  gravitation,  impact,  and  f  riction,  they 
are  subjected  to. 

It  is  equally  so  when  the  discrete  aggregate  consists  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
species  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers,  widens  or  con- 
tracts  its  habitat,  migrates  or  remains  stationary,  continues 
an  old  mode  of  lif e  or  falls  into  a  new  one,  under  the  com- 
bined  influences  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  environing 
actions,  inorganic  and  organic. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  aggregates  of  men.    Be  it  rudimen- 

tary  or  be  it  advaneed,  every  society  displays  phenomena 

that  are  ascribable  to  the  characters  of  its  units  and  to  the 
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condidons  under  which  they  exist    Here,  then,  are  the  f  ac- 
im  as  primaiily  divided. 

§  7.  These  factors  are  re-divisible.  Within  each  there 
are  groupe  of  factors  that  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 

Beginning  with  the  extrinsic  factors,  we  see  that  from 
the  outset  several  kinds  of  them  are  variously  operative. 
We  have  climate;  hot,  cold,  or  temperate,  moist  or  dry, 
constant  or  variable.  We  have  surface;  much  or  little  of 
which  is  available,  and  the  available  part  of  which  is  fertile 
in  greater  or  leas  degree;  and  we  have  configuration  of  sur- 
face, as  uniform  or  multiform.  Next  we  have  the  vegetal 
productions;  here  abundant  in  quantities  and  kinds,  and 
there  deficient  in  one  or  both.  And  besides  the  Flora  of 
the  region  we  have  its  Fauna,  which  is  influential  in  many 
ways;  not  only  by  the  numbers  of  its  species  and  individ- 
uals,  but  by  the  proportion  between  those  that  are  uaeful 
and  those  that  are  injurious.  On  these  sets  of  conditions, 
inorganic  and  organic,  characterizing  the  environment,  pri- 
marily  depends  the  possibility  of  social  evolution. 

When  we  tum  to  the  intrinsic  factors  we  have  to  note 
first,  that,  considered  as  a  social  unit,  the  individual  man 
has  physical  traits,  such  as  degrees  of  strength,  activity,  en- 
durance,  which  affect  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  Soci- 
ety. He  is  in  every  case  distinguished  by  emotional  traits 
which  aid,  or  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society, 
and  its  developments.  Always,  too,  his  degree  of  intelli- 
gence  and  the  tendencies  of  thought  peculiar  to  him,  be- 
come  co-operating  causes  of  social  quiescence  or  social 
change. 

Such  being  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
note  the  secondary  or  derived  sets  of  factors,  which  social 
evolution  itself  brings  into  play. 

§  8.  First  may  be  set  down  the  progressive  modifications 
of  the  environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  which  societies 
effect 
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Among  these  are  the  alterations  of  climate  caused  bj 
Clearing  and  by  drainage.  Such  alterations  may  be  f  avour- 
able  to  social  growth,  as  where  a  rainy  region  is  made  lesB 
rainy  by  cutting  down  f  orests,  or  a  swampy  surf ace  rendered 
more  salubrious  and  fertile  by  carrying  off  water  *;  or  they 
may  be  unf avourable,  as  where,  by  destroying  the  f orests,  a 
region  already  dry  is  made  arid:  witnesa  the  seat  of  the  old 
Semitic  civilizations^  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Spain. 

Next  come  the  changes  wrought  in  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities  of  plant-lif  e  over  the  surf  ace  occupied.  These  changes 
are  three-fold.  There  is  the  increasing  culture  of  plants 
conducive  to  social  growth,  replacing  plants  not  conducive 
to  it;  there  is  the  gradual  production  of  better  varieties  of 
these  usef ul  plants,  causing,  in  time,  great  divergences  f rom 
their  Originals;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction  of 
new  useful  plants. 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Fauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  desttuction  of  some  or  many  injurious  spe- 
cies.  We  have  the  f ostering  of  useful  species,  which  has 
the  double  effect  of  increasing  their  numbers  and  making 
their  qualities  more  advantageous  to  society.  Further,  we 
have  the  naturalization  of  desirable  species  brought  from 
abroad. 

It  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  or  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 
birds,  and  the  fields  covered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 

*  It  is  worth  notidg  that  drainage  increases  wfaat  we  may  figaratirely  call 
terrestrial  respiration ;  and  that  on  terrestrial  respiraüon  the  lires  of  laml' 
plants,  and  therefore  of  land-animals,  and  therefore  of  men,  depend.    Ever 
change  of  atmospheric  pressure  produoes  exits  or  entranoes  of  the  air  into  ■! 
the  interstioes  of  the  soil.    The  depth  to  which  these  irregulär  inspiratiopi^ 
and  expirations  reach,  is  increased  by  freedom  from  water;  since  interstf^ 
occupied  by  water  cannot  be  filled  by  air.    Thus  those  chemical  decomf 
üons  eifected  by  the  air  that  is  renewed  with  erery  fall  and  rise  of  the  b 
meter,  are  extended  to  a  greater  depth  by  drainage;  and  the  plant 
depending  on  such  decompositions  is  f acilitated. 
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eventually  occupy  the  same  area,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
environmenty  inorganic  and  organic,  of  a  society,  linder- 
goes  a  continuous  transf  ormation  during  the  progress  of  the 
Society;  and  that  this  transf  ormation  becomes  an  all-im- 
portant  secondary  f  actor  in  social  evolution. 

§  9.  Another  secondary  factor  is  the  increasing  size  of 
the  social  aggregate,  accompanied^  generally,  by  increasing 
density. 

Apart  f  rom  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  there  are 
social  changes  produced  by  simple  growth.  Mass  is  both  a 
condition  to,  and  a  result  of,  Organization.  It  is  clear  that 
heterogeneity  of  structure  is  made  possible  only  by  multi- 
plicity  of  Units.  Division  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  f ar 
where  there  are  but  f ew  to  divido  the  labour  among  them. 
Complex  co-operations,  governmental  and  industrial,  are 
impoesible  without  a  population  large  enough  to  supply 
many  kinds  and  gradations  of  agents.  And  sundry  devel- 
oped  forms  of  activity,  both  predatory  and  peaceful,  are 
made  practicable  only  by  the  power  which  large  masses  of 
men  fumish.  ^_^ 

Hence,  the'  .^  "  ^a^A  f  »^ve  factor  which,  like  the  rest,  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  social  progress,  is  social 
growth.  Other  factors  co-operate  to  produce  this;  and  this 
joins  other  factors  in  working  further  changes. 

§  10.  Among  derived  factors  we  may  next  note  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  society  and  its  units — the  influ- 
ence  of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on  the  whole. 

As  soon  as  a  combination  of  men  acquires  permanence, 
there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  Community 
and  each  member  of  it,  such  that  either  affects  the  other  in 
nature.  The  control  exercised  by  the  aggregate  over  its 
Units,  tends  ever  to  mould  their  activities  and  sentiments 
and  ideas  into  congruity  with  social  requirements;  and 
these  activities,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
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cbanged  by  cbanging  circumstancee,  tend  to  re-mould  the 
Bociety  into  congruity  witb  themaelves. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  nature  of  the 
individuals  and  the  original  nature  of  the  society  they  form, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  indnced  natures  of  the 
two.  Eventually,  mutual  modification  becomes  a  potent 
cause  of  transformation  in  both. 

§  11.  Yet  a  further  derivative  factor  of  extreme  import- 
ance  remains.  I  mean  the  influence  of  the  super-organic 
environment — the  action  and  reaction  between  a  society  and 
neighbouring  Bocictica. 

Wbile  there  exbt  only  small>  wandering,  unorganized 
faordes,  the  conflieta  of  these  with  one  another  work  no 
pennanent  changes  of  arrangeinent  in  them.  Biit  wben 
there  have  arisen  the  definite  chieftainshipa  which  frequent 
conflicts  tend  to  initiate,  and  especially  when  the  confiicts 
have  ended  in  snbjngations,  there  arise  the  rudiments  of 
political  Organization;  and,  as  at  first,  so  afterwarda,  the 
wäre  of  societiea  with  one  another  have  all-important  effecta 
in  developing  social  structiires,  or  rather,  certain  of  them, 
For  I  may  here,  in  pasaing,  indicate  the  tmth  to  be  hereafter 
exhibited  in  füll,  that  while  the  indu8tr_, Organization  of  a 
society  ia  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganic  and  organic 
environmenta,  its  governmental  Organization  ia  mainly  de- 
termined by  its  siiper-organic  environment — by  the  actions 
of  those  adjacent  societies  with  which  it  carries  on  the  strug- 
gle  for  existence. 

§  12.  There  remains  in  the  group  of  derived  factors  oir 
more,  the  potency  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estiroate« 
I  mean  that  accnmiilation  of  siiner-orcanic  nroHncta  whi;^ 
we  commonly  distingiiish  as  artificial,  bnt  wliieh,  phil(?' 
phically  considered,  are  no  lesa  natural  than  all  other . 
ducts  of  evolution.     There  are  several  Orders  of  tliese. 

First  conie  the  material  appliances,  which,  beginj 
with  roiighly-chipped  äints,  end  in  the  complex  auto- 
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toolfl  of  an  engine-factory  driven  by  steam;  which  "^ 

boomerangs  rise  to  eighty-ton  guns;  which  from  huts^^* 

branches  and  grass  grow  to  cities  with  their  palaces  and 

cathedrals.  Then  we  have  language,  able  at  first 

only  to  eke  out  gestures  in  communicating  simple  ideas,  but 

eventually  becoming  capable  of  expresaing  involved  concep- 

tions  witb  precision.     While  from  that  stage  in  which  it 

conveys  thoughts  only  by  sounds  to  one  or  a  few  persona, 

we  pass    through   picture-writing   up   to   steam-printing: 

multiplying  indefinitely  the  numbers  communicated  with, 

and  making  accessible  in  voluminous  literatures  the  ideas 

and   feelings   of   eountless   men   in   various   places   and 

times.  Concomitantly  there  goes  on  the  develop- 

ment  of  knowledge,  ending  in  science.    Numeration  on  the 

iingers  grows  into  far-reaching  mathemati(^;  Observation  of 

the  moon's  changes  leads  in  time  to  a  theory  of  the  solar 

System;  and  there  successively  arise  sciences  of  which  not 

even  the  germs  eould  at  first  be  detected.  Mean- 

while  the  once  few  and  simple  customs,  becoming  more 

numerous,  definite,  and  fixed,  end  in  Systems  of  laws.    Rüde 

superstitions  initiate  elaborate  mythologies,  theologies,  cos- 

mogonies.     Opinion  getting  embodied  in  creeds,  gets  em- 

bodied,  too,  in  accepted  codes  of  ceremony  and  conduct,  and 

in  established  social  sentiments.  And  then  there 

slowly  evolve  also  the  products  we  call  sesthetic;  which  of 

themselves  form  a  highly-eomplex  group.    From  necklaces 

of  fishbones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate,  gorgeons,  and 

infinitely  varied;  out  of  discordant  war-ehants  come  sym- 

phonies  and  operas;  caims  develop  into  magnificent  tem- 

ples;  in  place  of  caves  with  nide  markings  there  arise  at 

length  galleries  of  paintings;  and  the  recital  of  a  chief  s 

deeds  with  mimetic  accompaniment  gives  origin  to  epics, 

dramas,  lyrics,  and  the  vast  mass  of  poetry,  fiction,  biogra- 

phy,  and  history. 

These  various  Orders  of  super-organic  products,  each  de- 
veloping  within  itself  new  genera  and  speciea  while  growing 
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chap  &  lurger  whßle,  and  each  acting  od  the  other  ordcra 
BQ/flle  reacted  on  by  them,  conatitute  an  immenBely-volumi- 
'^ous,  immensely-coinplicated,  and  iniraensely-powerful  set 
of  influences.  IJuring  social  evolution  they  are  ever  modi- 
fying  individuals  and  modifying  Bociety,  while  being  modi- 
fied  by  both.  They  gradually  fonn  what  we  may  consider 
either  aa  a  non-vital  part  of  tlie  society  itaelf,  or  eise  as  a 
Becondary  environment,  which  eventually  becomes  more- 
important  than  the  priraary  eavironments — 80  mucb  more 
importaut  tbat  tbere  arises  the  poesibility  of  carrying  on  a 
high  kind  of  social  life  under  inorganic  and  organic  con- 
ditioDfl  which  originally  would  have  prevented  it. 

§  13.  Such  are  the  factors  in  outline.  Even  when  pre- 
aented  iinder  tbis  most  general  form,  the  combination  of 
them  ie  seen  to  be  of  an  involved  kind. 

Recognizing  the  primary  truth  that  social  phenoniena 
depend  in  part  on  the  naturee  of  the  individuals  and  in  part 
on  the  forces  the  individuals  are  subjeet  to,  we  aee  that  these 
two  f und  amen  tally-distinct  sets  of  factors,  with  which  social 
changes  commence,  give  origin  to  other  sets  as  social  changes 
advance.     The  pre-eatablished  environing  influences,  inor- 
ganic and  organic,  which  are  at  first  almost  unalterable, 
become  more  and  more  altered  by  the  actions  of  the  evolvinj 
Bociety.    Simple  growth  of  population  brings  into  play  f  res^ 
causea  of  transformation  that  are  increasingly  important; 
The  influences  which  the  society  exerts  on  the  natures  oi 
its  Units,  and  those  which  the  unita  exert  on  the  natura  r 
the  society,  inceasantly  co-operate  in  creating  new  elemer 
As  societies  progreas  in  size  and  structure,  they  work  on 
another,  now  by  their  war-struggles  and  now  by  their  im 
trial  intercourse,  profound  metamorphoses.     And  the  f 
accumulating,    ever-complicating   stiper-organie   pro 
material  and  mental,  eonstitute  a  furtlier  set  of  factors 
become  more  and  more  influcntial  cauaes  of  changi 
that,  involved  as  the  factors  are  at  the  beginning,  eac 
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in  advance  increaaes  the  involutioiiy  by  adding  f actors  which 
themselves  grow  more  complex  while  they  grow  more  pow 
erful. 

But  now  having  glanced  at  the  factors  of  all  Orders, 
onginal  and  derived,  we  must  neglect  for  the  present  those 
which  are  derived,  and  attend  exclusively,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively,  to  those  which  are  original.  The  Data  of  Sociology, 
here  to  be  dealt  with,  we  must,  as  f ar  as  possible,  restrict  to 
those  primary  data  common  to  social  phenomena  in  general, 
and  most  readily  distinguished  in  the  simplest  societies. 
Adhering  to  the  broad  division  made  at  the  outset  between 
the  extiinsie  and  intrinsic  co-operating  causes,  we  will  con- 
sider  first  the  extrinsic. 


CHAPTEß  IIL     ■ 

OBiatSAL   EXTEBNAL    FAOTOB8. 


§  14.  Ä  coMPLETE  outline  of  the  original  extemal  fac- 
tore  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past  wbich  we  have  not  got, 
and  are  not  likely  to  get.  Kow  that  geolo^ts  and  arcbee- 
ologists  are  uniting  to  prove  that  human  existence  goes 
back  to  a  tinie  ao  remote  that  "  pre-historic  "  scarcely  ex- 
prcsaes  it,  we  are  ahown  that  the  effecte  of  extemal  condi- 
tions  OQ  social  evolution  cannot  be  fuUy  traccd.  Remem- 
bering  that  the  20,000  yeare,  or  so,  during  which  man  has 
lived  in  the  Nile-valley,  is  made  to  seem  a  relatively-amall 
period  by  the  evidence  that  he  coexiated  with  the  extinct 
mammala  of  the  drift — remembering  that  England  had 
human  inhabitants  at  au  epoch  which  good  judges  think 
was  glacial — remembering  that  in  America,  along  with  the 
bonea  of  a  Masiodon  imbedded  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Bour- 
bense,  were  found  arrow-heads  and  other  tracea  of  the  aav- 
ages  who  had  killed  this  member  of  an  order  no  longer 
represented  in  that  part  of  the  worid— remembering  that, 
judging  from  the  evidence  aa  iuterprcted  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley,  those  vast  subsidences  which  changed  a  continent  into 
the  Eaatem  Archipelago,  took  place  after  the  Negro-race 
was  establiahed  aa  a  distinct  variety  of  man;  we  muat  infer 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  trace  back  the  extemal  factora  of  social 
phenomena  to  anything  like  their  firat  forma. 

One  important  truth  only,  implied  by  the  evidence  thua 
glanced  at,  must  be  noted.    Geological  changes  and  meteoro- 
logieal  changca,  as  well  aa  the  conaequent  changes  of  Floras 
1« 
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and  FaunaSy  mnst  have  been  causing,  over  all  parts  of  the 
Earth,  perpetual  emigrations  and  inunigrations.  From  each 
locality  made  less  habitable  by  increasing  inclemency,  a 
wave  of  diffnsion  must  have  spread;  into  each  locality  made 
more  f  avourable  to  human  existence  by  amelioration  of  cli- 
mate,  or  increaae  of  indigenous  f ood,  or  both,  a  wave  of  con- 
centration  must  have  been  set  up;  and  by  great  geological 
changesy  here  ainking  areas  of  land  and  there  raising  areas, 
other  redistributions  of  mankind  must  have  been  produced. 
Accimiulating  f aets  show  that  these  enf  orced  ebbings  and 
flowings  have,  in  some  localities,  and  probably  in  most,  taken 
place  time  after  time.  And  such  waves  of  emigration  and 
immigration  must  have  been  ever  bringing  the  dispersed 
groups  of  the  race  into  contact  with  conditions  more  or  less 
new. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  externa!  factors,  original  in  the  widest  sense,  have  co- 
operäted  throughout  all  past  time,  we  must  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  such  effects  of  them  as  we  have  now  bef  ore  us. 

§  15.  Life  in  general  is  possible  only  between  certain 
limits  of  temperature;  and  life  of  the  higher  kinds  is  j>os- 
aible  only  within  a  comparatively-narrow  ränge  of  tempera- 
ture,  maintained  artificially  if  not  naturally.  Hence  social 
life,  pre-supposing  as  it  does  not  only  human  life  but  that 
life  vegetal  and  animal  on  which  human  life  depends,  is  re- 
'  stricted  by  certain  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Cold,  though  gi'eat,  does  not  rigorously  exclude  warm- 
blooded  creatures,  if  the  locality  supplies  adequate  means  of 
generating  heat.  The  arctic  regions  contain  various  marine 
and  terrestrial  mammals,  large  and  small;  but  the  existence 
of  these  depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  existence  of 
the  inferior  marine  creatures,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
wbich  would  cease  to  live  there  did  not  the  warm  currents 
from  the  tropics  check  the  formation  of  ice.  Hence  such 
hmnan  life  as  we  ßnd  in  the  far  north,  dependent  as  it  ia 
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tnainly  on  the  life  of  these  mammals,  is  also  remotely  de- 
pendeitt  on  tbe  sanie  soiirce  of  heat  B«t  where, 

as  in  8ueh  place»,  the  teinperature  whieh  man's  vital  func- 
tiona  require  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  social  evo- 
liition  ia  not  possible.  There  can  be  neither  a  sufficient  sur^ 
plus-power  in  each  individiial  nor  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals.  Not  only  are  the  energies  of  an  Eaquiinauz 
expended  mainly  in  giiarding  against  losa  of  heat,  but  bis 
bodily  functiona  are  greatly  modified  tfl  the  same  end. 
Withont  fuel,  and,  indeed,  unable  to  biim  within  his  snow- 
hut  anything  niore  than  an  oil-lamp,  lest  the  walla  should 
Hielt,  he  has  to  keep  up  that  warmth  which  even  bis  thick 
fur-dress  fails  to  retain,  by  devouring  vaat  quantities  of  blub- 
beT  and  oil;  and  hia  digestive  ayatem,  heavily  taxed  in  pro- 
viding  the  wherewith  to  meet  excesaive  losa  by  radiation, 
supplies  leas  material  for  other  vital  purposes,  Thia  great 
physiological  cost  of  individual  life,  indirectly  checking 
the  multiplication  of  individuala,  arreat«  social  evolü- 
tion.  A  kindred  relation  of  cause  and  efFect  is 

shown  US  in  the  Southern  hemiaphere  by  the  still-more- 
miserable  Fuegians.  Living  nearly  nnclothed  in  a  region 
of  storms,  which  their  wretclied  dwellings  of  sticks  and 
graas  do  not  exehide,  and  having  little  food  bnt  fish  and 
mollusks,  these  beings,  described  aa  acarcely  human  in  ap- 
pearance,  have  euch  difficulty  in  preaerving  tbe  vital  balance 
in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  that  the  aurplus  for  in- 
dividual development  is  narrowly  rcatricted,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  the  snrplus  for  prodncing  and  rearing  new  indi- 
viduals.  Ilence  the  numbers  remain  too  small  for  exhibit- 
ing  anything  beyond  incipient  social  existence. 

Though,  in  some  tropical  regione,  an  opposite  extreme 
of  temperatnre  so  far  impedes  the  vital  actions  aa  to  im[>ede 
social  development,  yet  hindrance  from  this  cause  aeems 
exceptional  and  relatively  unimportant,  Life  in  general, 
and  mammalian  life  along  with  it,  is  great  in  quantity  as 
weJ]  SB  individuallj  high,  in  localities  that  are  among  the 
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hottest.  The  silence  of  the  f orests  during  the  noontide  glare 
in  such  localities,  does,  indeed,  f  umish  evidence  of  enerva- 
tion;  but  in  cooler  parts  of  the  twenty-four  hours  there  is 
a  compensating  energy.  And  if  varieties  of  the  human  race 
adapted  to  these  localities,  show,  in  comparison  with  our- 
selves,  some  indolence,  this  does  not  seem  greater  than,  or 
even  equal  to,  the  indolence  of  the  primitive  man  in  tem- 
perate  climates.  Contemplated  in  the  mass,  facta 

do  not  countenance  the  current  idea  that  great  heat  hinders 
progress.  All  the  earliest  recorded  civilizations  belonged 
to  regiona  which,  if  not  tropical,  almost  equal  the  tropica  in 
height  of  temperature.  India  and  Southern  China,  as  still 
existing,  show  us  great  social  evolutions  within  the  tropics. 
The  vast  architectural  remains  of  Java  and  of  Cambodif^ 
yield  proofs  of  other  tropical  civilizations  in  the  East;  wliilo 
the  extinct  societies  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Penu 
need  but  be  named  to  make  it  manifest  that  in  the  New 
World  also,  there  were  in  past  times  great  advances  in  hot 
regions.  It  is  thus,  too,  if  we  compare  societies 

of  rüder  types  that  have  developed  in  warm  climates,  with 
allied  societies  belonging  to  colder  climates.  Tahiti,  the 
Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are  within  the 
tropics;  and  in  them,  when  first  discovered,  there  had  been 
reached  stagea  of  evolution  which  were  remarkable  con- 
sidering  the  absence  of  metals. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  f  act  that  in  recent  times  societies  have 
evolved  most,  both  in  size  and  complexity,  in  temperate 
regions.  I  simply  join  with  this  the  fact  that  the  first 
considerable  societies  arose,  and  the  primary  stages  of  social 
devclopment  were  reached,  in  hot  climates.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  earlier  phases  of  progress  had  to  be 
passed  through  where  the  resistances  oflFered  by  inorganic 
conditions  were  least;  that  when  the  arts  of  life  had  been 
advanced,  it  became  possible  for  societies  to  develop  in 
regions  where  the  resistances  were  greater;  and  that  further 
developments  in  the  arts  oi  life,  with  the  f uithex  diacii^lm^ 
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in  co-operation  accompanying  them,  enabled  subsequent 
societies  to  take  root  and  grow  in  regions  which,  by  climatic 
and  otber  conditions,  offered  relatively-great  resistances. 

We  inusf  theref ore  say  that  solar  radiation,  being  the 
source  of  those  forces  by  which  life,  vegetal  and  animal,  is 
carried  on;  and  being,  by  implication,  the  source  of  the 
forces  displayed  in  human  life,  and  coiisequently  in  social 
life;  it  results  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  social  evo- 
lution  on  traets  of  the  Earth's  surf  ace  where  solar  radiation 
Ls  very  f eeble.  Though,  contrariwise,  there  is  on  some  traets 
a  solar  radiation  in  excess  of  the  degree  most  favourable 
to  vital  actions;  yet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  evo- 
lution  is  relatively  small.  Further,  we  conclude  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  light  and  heat  is  especially  requisite  dur- 
ing  those  first  stages  of  progress  in  which  social  vitality  is 
small. 

§  16.  Passing  over  such  traits  of  climate  as  variability 
and  equability,  whether  diumal,  annual,  or  irregulär,  all  of 
which  have  their  effects  on  human  activities,  and  theref  ore 
on  social  phenomena,  I  will  name  one  other  climatic  trait 
that  appears  to  be  an  important  f  actor.  I  ref er  to  the  qual- 
ity  of  the  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or  moisture. 

Either  extreme  brings  indirect  impediments  to  civiliza- 
tion,  which  we  may  note  before  observing  the  direct  effects. 
That  great  dryness  of  the  air,  causing  a  parched  surface  and 
a  scanty  Vegetation,  negatives  the  multiplication  needed  for 
advanced  social  life,  is  a  familar  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact, 
though  not  a  familiär  one,  that  extreme  humidity,  especially 
when  joined  with  great  heat,  may  raise  unexpected  obstaclea 
to  progress;  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  where 
"  the  Springs  of  powder-flasks  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like 
toasted  quills;  .  .  .  paper,  becoming  soft  and  soppy  by  the 
lossof  glazirig,  actsasablotter;  .  .  .  metalsare  everrusty; 
.  .  .  and  gunpowder,  if  not  kept  f rom  the  air,  ref uses  to 
ignite." 
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But  it  is  the  direct  effects  of  different  hygrometric  states, 
which  are  most  noteworthy — the  effects  on  the  vital  pro- 
cesses,  and,  therefore,  on  the  individual  activities,  and, 
through  them,  on  the  social  activities.  Bodily  functions 
are  f  acilitated  by  atmospheric  conditions  which  make  evap- 
oration  f  rom  the  skin  and  lungs  rapid.  That  weak  persona, 
whose  variations  of  health  f umish  good  tests,  are  worse  when 
the  air  is  surcharged  with  water,  and  are»  better  when  the 
weather  is  fine;  and  that  commonly  snch  persons  are  ener^ 
vated  by  residence  in  moist  localities  but  invigorated  by 
reaidence  in  dry  ones,  are  facts  generally  recognized.  And 
this  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  manifest  in  individuals, 
doubtless  holds  in  races.  Throughout  temperate  regions, 
differences  of  constitutional  activity  due  to  differences  of 
atmospheric  humidity,  are  leas  traceable  than  in  torrid  re- 
gions:  the  reason  being  that  all  the  inhabitants  are  subject 
to  a  tolerably  quick  escape  of  water  from  their  surfaces; 
since  the  air,  though  well  charged  with  water,  will  take  up 
more  when  its  temperature,  piseviously  low,  is  raised  by 
oontact  with  the  body.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  tropical  re- 
gions where  the  body  and  the  air  bathing  it  differ  much 
lees  in  temperature;  and  where,  indeed,  the  air  is  some- 
times  higher  in  temperature  than  the  body.  Here  the  rate 
of  evaporation  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  quantity  of 
surrounding  vapour.  If  the  air  is  hot  and  moist,  the  escape 
of  water  through  the  skin  and  lungs  is  greatly  hindered; 
while  it  is  greatly  f acilitated  if  the  air  is  hot  and  dry.  Hence 
in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect  constitutional  differences 
between  the  inhabitants  of  low  steaming  tracts  and  the  in- 
habitants of  tracts  parched  with  heat.  Needful  as  are 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  for  maintaining  the 
movenient  of  fluids  through  the  tissues  and  thus  f  urther- 
ing  molecular  changes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  other 
things  equal,  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  in  the  peo- 
ple  of  hot  and  dry  localities  than  in  the  people  of  hot  and 
humid  localities. 

s 
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The  Avidence  jiistißea  this  inference.  The  eerllest- 
recorded  civilization  grew  iip  in  a  hot  and  dry  region — 
Egypt;  and  in  hot  and  drj  regions  also  arose  the  Baby- 
lonian,  Asayrian,  and  Fhoenician  civilizations.  But  the  facta 
when  Btated  in  terma  of  nations  are  far  lese  striking  than 
when  stated  in  terms  of  races.  On  glancing  over  a  general 
rain-niap,  there  will  be  seen  an  almoat-continuous  area 
marked  "  rainle»  district,"  extending  across  North  Africa, 
Arahia,  Pereia,  and  on  through  Thibet  inb)  MongoUa;  and 
from  within,  or  from  the  borders  of,  this  district,  have  come 
all  the  conquering  racea  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  the 
Tartar  raee,  whieh,  passing  the  Southern  mountain-bound- 
ary  of  this  rainless  diatrict,  peopled  China  and  the  regions 
between  it  and  India — thrusting  the  aborigines  of  theae 
areas  into  the  hilly  tracts;  and  which  has  sent  suceessive 
waves  of  invaderB  not  into  these  regions  only,  but  into  the 
WeflL  We  have  the  Aryan  race,  overspreading  India  and 
Diaking  ita  way  through  Eiiropc.  We  have  the  Semitic 
race,  becoming  dominant  -in  North  Africa,  and,  spurred 
on  by  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  subduing  parte  of  Enrope. 
That  ia  to  say,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which  became 
powerfui  in  the  hot  and  dry  valley  of  the  Nile,  we  have 
three  racea  widely  unlike  in  type,  which,  from  different  parta 
of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  over  regions  relatively 
humid.  Original  auperiority  of  type  was  not  the 

common  trait  of  these  peoples:  the  Tartar  type  is  inferior, 
ae  was  the  Egyptian.  But  the  common  trait,  as  proved  by 
subjugation  of  other  peoples,  was  energy.  And  when  we 
see  that  this  common  trait  in  kinds  of  men  otherwise  unlike, 
had  for  its  eoncomitant  their  long-continued  subjection  to 
these  special  climalic  conditions— when  we  find,  further, 
that  from  the  region  characterized  by  these  conditions,  the 
earlier  waves  of  conquering  emigrants,  losing  in  raoister 
countries  their  ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later 
waves  of  the  same  kind  of  men,  or  of  other  kinds,  coming 
from  this  region;  we  get  strong  reason  for  inferring  a  re- 
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lation  between  constitutional  vigour  and  the  presence  of  au 
air  which,  by  its  warmth  and  dryness,  f acilitates  the  vital 
actions.  A  striking  verification  is  at  band.    The 

rain-map  of  the  New  World  shows  that  the  largest  of  the 
parta  distinguished  as  almost  rainless,  is  that  Central- Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  region  in  which  indigenous  civilizations 
developed;  and  that  the  only  other  rainless  district  is  that 
part  of  the  ancient  Peinivian  territory,  in  which  the  pre- 
Ynca  civilization  has  left  its  most  conspicuous  traces.  Tn- 
dnctively,  then,  the  evidence  justifies  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  pbysiological  deduction.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  minor  verifications.  Speaking  of  the  varieties  of 
negroesy  livingstone  says — "  Heat  alone  does  not  produce 
blaekness  of  skin,  bnt  heat  with  moisture  seems  to  insure 
the  deepest  hiie  ";  and  Schweinfurth  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive blaekness  of  the  Denka  and  other  tribes  living  on  the 
alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts  them  with  "  the  less  swarthy 
and  more  robust  races  who  inhabit  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
interior  " :  differences  with  which  there  go  differences  of 
energy.  But  I  note  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
its  probable  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  lighter-skinned 
races  are  habitually  the  dominant  races*  We  see  it  to  have 
been  so  in  Egypt.  It  was  so  with  the  races  spreading  south 
from  Central  Asia.  Traditions  imply  that  it  was  so  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Peru.  Speke  says: — "I  have  always 
f ound  the  lighter<;oloured  savages  more  boisterous  and  war- 
like  than  those  of  a  dingier  hue."  And  if,  heat  being  the 
saine,  darkness  of  skin  accompanies  humidity  of  the  air, 
while  Ughtness  of  ikin  accompanies  dryness  of  t^ie  air,  then, 
in  this  habitual  predominance  of  the  fair  varieties  of  men, 
we  find  further  evidence  that  constitutional  activity,  and 
in  so  far  social  development,  is  favoured  by  a  climate  con- 
ducing  to  rapid  evaporation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  energy  thus  resulting  determines, 
of  itself,  higher  social  development:  this  is  neither  implied 
deductively  nor  shown  inductively.    But  greater  eneTgj, 
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making  easy  the  conquest  of  les8  active  races  and  the  Usurpa- 
tion of  their  richer  and  more  varied  habitats,  also  makes 
possible  a  better  utilization  of  such  habitats. 

§  17.  On  passing  from  climate  to  surface,  we  have  to 
note,  first,  the  effects  of  its  configuration,  as  f avouring  er 
hindering  social  integration. 

That  the  habits  of  hunters  or  nomads  may  be  changed 
into  those  required  for  settled  lif e,  the  surf ace  occupied  must 
be  one  within  which  coercion  is  easy,  and  beyond  which  the 
difficulties  of  existence  are  great.  The  unconquerableness 
of  mountain  tribes,  difficult  to  get  at,  has  been  in  manj 
times  and  in  many  places  exemplified.  Instance  the  Illyri- 
ans,  who  remained  independent  of  the  adjacent  Greeks,  gave 
trouble  to  the  Macedonians,  aiid  mostly  recovered  their  in- 
dependence  after  the  death  of  Alexander;  instance  the 
Montenegrins;  instance  the  Swiss;  instance  the  people  of 
the  Caueasus.  The  inhabitants  of  desert-tracts,  as  well  as 
those  of  mountain-tracts,  are  difficult  to  consolidate :  f  acility 
of  escape,  joined  with  ability  to  live  in  sterile  regions,  greatly 
hinder  social   Subordination.  Within   our   own 

island,  surfaces  otherwise  widely  unlike  have  similarly 
hindered  political  integration,  when  their  physical  traits 
have  made  it  difficult  to  reach  their  occupants.  The  his- 
tory  of  Wales  shows  us  how,  within  that  mountainous  dis- 
trict  itself,  Subordination  to  one  niler  was  hard  to  establish; 
and  still  more  how  hard  it  was  to  bring  the  whole  under  the 
central  power:  from  the  Old-English  period  down  to  1400, 
eight  centuries  of  resistance  passed  before  the  subjugation 
was  complete,  and  a  further  interval  before  the  final  incor- 
poration  with  England.  The  Fens,  in  the  earliest  times  a 
haunt  of  marauders  and  of  those  who  escaped  from  estab- 
lished  power,  became,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  still-resisting  English;  who,  for  many  years, 
maintained  their  freedom  in  this  tract,  made  almost  inac- 
cessible  by  morasses.    The  prolonged  independence  of  the 
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Higliland  clans,  who  were  subjugated  only  after  Gleneral 
Wade's  roads  put  their  refuges  within  reach,  yields  a  later 
proof .  Conversely,  social  Integration  is  easy  with- 

in a  territory  which,  while  able  to  support  a  large  popula- 
tion,  affords  f acilities  f or  coercing  the  units  of  that  popula- 
tion:  especially  if  it  is  bounded  by  regions  offering  little 
sustenance,  or  peopled  by  enemies,  or  both.  Egypt  f ulfilled 
these  conditions  in  a  high  degree.  Govenimental  force  was 
uniinpededby  physical  obstacles  within  the  occupied  area; 
and  escape  from  it  into  the  adjacent  desert  involved  either 
starvation  or  robbery  and  enslavement  by  wandering  hordes. 
Then  in  small  areas  surrounded  by  the  sea,  such  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Tahiti,  Tonga,  Samoa,  where  a  barrier  to 
flight  is  formed  by  a  desert  of  water  instead  of  a  desert  of 
sand,  the  requirements  are  equally  well  fulfilled.  I'hus 
we  may  figuratively  say  that  social  integration  is  a  procesa 
of  welding,  which  can  be  effected  only  when  there  are  both 
pressure  and  difficulty  in  evading  that  pressure.  And 

here,  indeed,  we  are  reminded  how,  in  extreme  cases,  the 
nature  of  the  surface  permanently  determines  the  type  of 
social  life  it  bears.  From  the  earliest  recorded  times,  arid 
tracts  in  the  East  have  been  peopled  by  Semitic  tribes  hav- 
ing  an  adapted  social  type.  The  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus  of  the  Scythian's  mode  of  life  and  social  Organisation, 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  of  the  Kalmucks  by 
Pallas.  Even  were  regions  fitted  for  nomads  to  have  their 
inhabitants  exterminated,  they  would  be  re-peopled  by  ref u- 
gees  from  neighbouring  settled  societies;  who  would  sirai- 
larly  be  compelled  to  wander,  and  would  similarly  acquire 
fit  forms  of  Union.  There  is,  indeed,  a  modern  instance 
in  point:  not  exactly  of  a  re-genesis  of  an  adapted  social 
type,  but  of  a  genesis  de  n&vo,  Since  the  colonization  of 
South  America,  some  of  the  pampas  have  become  the  homes 
of  robber-tribes  like  Bedouins. 

Another  trait  of  the  inhabited  area  to  be  noted  as  in- 
fluential,  is  it«  degree  of  heterogeneity.    Other  things  equal, 
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localities  that  are  uniform  in  structure  are  unf avourable  to 

social  progress.    Leaving  out  for  the  present  its  effects  on 

the  Flora  and  Fauna,  sameness  of  surf  ace  implies  absence  of 

varied  inorganic  materials,  absence  of  varied  experiences^ 

absence  of  varied  habits,  and,  theref  ore,  puts  obstacles  to  in- 

dustrial  development  and  the  arts  of  lif e.    Seither  Central 

Asia,  nor  Central  Africa,  nor  the  central  region  of  either 

American  continent,  has  been  the  seat  of  an  indigenoua 

civilization  of  anj  height.    Begions  like  the  Russian  steppes, 

however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into  them  civilization 

elsewhere  developed,  are  regions  within  which  civilization  is 

not  likely  to  be  initiated;  because  the  differentiating  agen- 

cies  are  insufficient.     When  quite  otherwise  caused,  uni- 

f ormity  of  habitat  has  still  the  like  effect.     As  Professor 

Dana  asks  respecting  a  coral-island: — 

**How  many  of  the  yaiious  arts  of  civilised  life  could  exigt  in  a 
land  wherö  Shells  are  the  only  cutting  instruments  .  .  .  fresh  water 
barely  enough  for  household  purposes, — no  streams,  nor  mountains, 
Dor  hills  ?  How  much  of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Europe  would 
be  mtelligible  to  persons  whose  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  lim- 
its  of  a  coral-island,  who  had  never  eonceived  of  a  surface  of  land 
above  half  a  mile  in  breadth — of  a  slope  higher  than  a  beach,  or  of  a 
change  in  seasons  beyond  a  Variation  in  the  prevalence  of  ndn  ? " 

Contrariwise,  the  influences  of  geological  and  geographi- 
ca! heterogeneity  in  furthering  social  development,  are  con- 
spicuous.  Thongh,  considered  absolutely,  the  Nile- Valley  is 
not  physically  multiform,  yet  it  is  multiform  in  comparison 
with  surrounding  tracts;  and  it  presents  that  which  seems 
the  most  constant  antecedent  to  civilization — the  juxtaposi- 
tion  of  land  aud  water.  Though  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians  had  habitats  that  were  not  specially  varied,  yet 
tliey  were  raore  varied  than  the  riverless  regions  lying  East 
and  Wost.  The  strip  of  territory  in  which  the  Phoenician 
Society  arose,  had  a  relatively-extensive  coast;  many  rivers 
funiishing  at  thcirmouths  sites  for  the  chief  cities;  plains 
and  Valleys  ninning  inland,  with  hills  between  them  and 
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mountains  beyoud  them.    Still  more  does  heterogeneity  dis- 

tinguish  the  area  in  which  the  Greek  society  evolved:  it  ia 

varied  in  its  multitudinous  and  cpmplex  distributions  of  land 

and  sea,  in  its  contour  of  surface,  in  its  soil.    ^^  'No  part  of 

Europe — perhape  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  no  part  of 

the  World — ^presents  so  great  a  variety  of  natural  features 

within  the  same  area  as  Oreece."    The  Greeks  themselves, 

indeed,  observed  the  effects  of  local  circumstances  in  so  far 

as  unlikeness  between  coast  and  interior  goes.     As  says 

Mr.  Grote: — 

"  The  aocient  pbilosophen  and  legislaton  were  deeply  impreeacd 
with  the  oontiBst  between  an  Inland  and  a  maritime  dty  :  in  the 
fonner  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  and  foreign,  great  force  of  ezclusive  sym- 
pathy  and  narrow  ränge  both  of  objecto  and  ideas:  in  the  latter,  vari- 
ety and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration  and 
occasional  preference  for  eztraneous  cuatomg,  greater  activity  of  the 
individual  and  corresponding  mutability  of  the  State." 

Though  the  differences  here  described  are  mainly  due  to 
absence  and  presence  of  foreign  intercourse;  yet,  since  this 
itself  is  dependent  on  the  local  relations  of  land  and  sea, 
these  relations  must  be  recognized  as  primary  causes  of 
the  diflFerences.  Just  observing  that  in  Italy  likewise,  civi- 
lization  found  a  seat  of  considerable  complexity,  geological 
and  geographicaly  we  may  pass  to  the  New  World,  where  we 
see  the  same  thing.  Central  America,  which  was  the  source 
of  its  indigenous  civilizations,  is  characterized  by  compara- 
tive  multiformity.  So,  too,  with  Mexico  and  with  Peru. 
The  Mexican  tableland,  surrounded  by  mountains,  contained 
many  lakes:  that  of  Tezcuco,  with  its  islands  and  shores, 
being  the  seat  of  Government;  and  through  Peru,  varied  in 
surface,  the  Ynca-power  spread  from  the  mountainous  ist- 
ands  of  the  large,  irregulär,  elevated  lake,  Titicaca. 

How  soil  affects  progress  remains  to  be  observed.  The 
belief  that  easy  obtainment  of  f ood  is  unf avourable  to  social 
evolution,  while  not  without  an  dement  of  truth,  is  by  no 
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means  true  as  currently  accepted.  The  aemi-civilized  peo- 
ples  of  the  Pacific — the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Tahitians,  Ton- 
gans, Samoans,  Fijians — show  us  considerable  advances 
made  in  places  where  great  productiveness  renders  lif e  un- 
laborious.  In  Sumatra,  where  rice  yields  80  to  140  fold, 
and  in  Madagascar,  where  it  yields  50  to  100  fold,  social 
development  has  not  been  insignificant.  Kafiirs,  inhabit- 
ing  a  tract  having  rieh  and  extensive  pasturage,  contrast 
f avourably,  both  individually  and  socially,  with  neighboiir- 
ing  räces  occupying  regions  that  are  relatively  unproduc- 
tive;  and  those  parts  of  Central  Africa  in  which  the  in- 
digenes  have  made  most  social  progress,  as  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey,  have  luxuriant  vegetations.  Indeed,  if  we  call 
to  mind  the  Nile-valley,  and  the  exceptionally-fertilizing 
process  it  is  subject  to,  we  see  that  the  most  ancient  social 
development  known  to  us,  began  in  a  region  which,  f  ulfill- 
ing  other  requirements,  was  also  characterized  by  great 
natural  productiveness. 

And  here,  with  respect  to  fertility,  we  may  recognize  a 
truth  allied  to  that  which  we  recognized  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate;  namely,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  are 
possible  only  where  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  small. 
As  those  arts  of  life  by  which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented,  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  relatively-inclement  re- 
gions can  be  well  peopled;  so,  the  agricultural  arts  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  the  less  f ertile  tracts  can 
Support  populations  large  enough  for  civilization.  And 
since  arts  of  every  kind  develop  only  as  societies  progress  in 
size  and  structure,  it  foUows  that  there  must  be  societies 
having  habitats  where  abundant  f ood  can  be  procured  by 
inferior  arts,  before  there  can  arise  the  arts  required  for 
dealing  with  less  productive  habitats.  While  yet  low  and 
feeble,  societies  can  survive  only  where  the  circumstances 
are  least  trying.  The  ability  to  survive  where  circum- 
stances are  more  trying  can  be  possessed  only  by  the  higher 
and  stronger  societies  descending  from  these;  and  inherit- 
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ing  their  acquired  oiganizationy  appliances,  and  knowl- 
edge. 

It  should  be  added  that  yariety  of  soll  is  a  factor  of  im- 
portance ;  since  this  helps  to  cause  that  multiplicity  of  vege- 
tal  producta  which  lai^Iy  aids  social  progress.  In  sandy 
Damara-land,  where  four  kinds  of  mimosas  exclude  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  tree  or  bush,  it  is  clear  that,  apart  f rom 
further  obetacles  to  progress^  paucity  of  materials  must  be 
a  great  one.  But  here  we  verge  upon  another  order  of 
factors. 

§  18.  The  character  of  its  Flora  affects  in  a  variety  of 
ways  the  fitness  of  a  habitat  for  supporting  a  society.  At 
the  chief  of  these  we  must  glance. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  no  wood  at  all;  while 
others  have  only  that  which  comes  to  them  as  ocean-drift. 
6y  using  snow  or  ice  to  build  their  houses,  and  by  the  shif ta 
they  are  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skin,  fishing-lines 
and  nets  of  whalebone,  and  even  bows  of  bone  or  hom, 
these  people  show  us  how  greatly  advance  in  the  arts  of  lifo 
is  hindered  by  lack'of  fit  vegetal  products.  With  this  Arctic 
race,  too,  as  also  with  the  nearly  Antarctic  Fuegians,  we  see 
that  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  useful  plants  is  an 
insurmountable  impediment  to  social  progress.  Evidence 
better  than  that  f  umished  by  these  regions  (where  extreme 
cold  is  a  coexisting  hindrance)  comes  from  Australia; 
where,  in  a  climate  that  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  the 
paucity  of  plants  available  for  the  purposea  of  lif e  has  been 
a  part-cause  of  continued  arrest  at  the  lowest  stage  of  bar- 
bisirism.  Large  tracts  of  it,  supporting  but  one  inhabitant 
to  sixty  Square  miles,  admit  of  no  approach  to  that  populous- 
ness  which  is  a  needful  antecedent  to  civilization. 

Conversely,  after  observing  how  growth  of  population, 
making  social  advance  possible,  is  f  urthered  by  abundance 
of  vegetal  products,  we  may  observe  how  variety  of  vegetal 
products  conduces  to  the  same  effect.    Not  only  in  the  cases 
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of  tbe  slightly-developed  aocieties  occupying  regiona  covwed 
liv  a  Iit'tpropcnr'ius  Fiora,  do  wp  ace  tluil  tiepciidcnce  on 
niüuy  kimls  ,.i  ruois.  fruils,  rvn-a\^.  --U:.  U  a  safr^uard 
agaiust  the  faminea  cauBed  bj  failure  of  any  single  crop; 
but  we  see  that  the  materiala  furnished  by  a  beterogeneous 
Flora,  make  posaible  a  multiplicatioD  of  appliances,  a  conse- 
quent  advance  of  the  arts,  and  an  accompaajing  develop- 
ment  of  ekill  and  intelligence.  The  Tahitians  have  on  their 
lalandB,  fit  woods  for  tbe  frameworks  and  roofe  of  housee, 
with  palm-leaves  for  tbatch ;  tbere  are  plante  jielding  fibres 
out  of  which  to  twiet  eorda,  fishing-Hnea,  matting,  etc. ;  the 
tapa-bark,  duly  prepared,  fumbhes  a  cloth  for  their  varioua 
articlea  of  dreas;  they  bave  cocoa-nuta  for  cupa,  etc.,  mate- 
rials  for  baekete,  aieves,  and  varions  domestic  implements; 
they  bave  plante  giving  them  scents  for  their  unguenta, 
flowera  for  their  wreatba  and  necklacea;  they  have  dyea  for 
Btamping  patterna  on  their  dresaea — all  besidee  the  varioiu 
fooda,  bread-fniit,  taro,  yams,  sweet-potatoea,  arrow-root, 
fem-root,  cocoa-nuta,  plantaina,  bananaa,  jambo,  ti-root, 
sugar-cane,  etc. :  enabling  them  to  produce  numerous  made 
disbes.  And  the  utilization  of  alt  theae  materiala  impliea  a 
culture  which  in  varioua  waya  f  urthera  aocial  advance.  Kin- 
dred resulta  from  like  cauaes  have  arisen  among  an  ad- 
jacent  people,  widely  unlike  in  charact«r  and  political 
Organization.  In  a  habitat  characterized  by  a  lite  variety 
of  vegetal  producta,  tboae  ferocious  cannibala  tbe  Fijiana, 
have  developed  their  arts  to  a  degree  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Tahitians,  and  have  a  diviaion  of  labour  and  a  com- 
mercial  Organization  that  are  even  auperior.  Among  the 
thousand  species  of  indigenoua  planta  in  the  Fiji  Islanda, 
there  are  such  as  fumiab  materiala  for  all  purposea,  from  tbe 
hnilding  of  war-canoea  carrving  300  men  down  to  tbe  mak- 
inp  of  dyes  and  perfiimes.  It  may,  indeed,  he  ui^d  that 
the  New  Zealanders,  exhihiting  a  aocial  developmont  akin 
to  that  roached  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji,  had  a  haliitat  of  which 
the  indigenoua  Flora  was  not  varied.    But  the  reply  ia  that 
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both  by  their  language  and  their  mythology,  the  New  Zea- 
laiHkra  are  shown  to  have  separated  from  other  Malayo- 
Poljnesians  af ter  the  arts  of  lif e  had  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced;  and  that  they  brought  these  arts  (as  well  as  some 
cultivated  plants)  to  a  region  which,  though  poor  in  edible 
plants,  supplied  in  abundance  plants  otherwise  usef  ul. 

As  above  hinted^niere  luxuriance  of  Vegetation  is  in  some 
cases  a  hindrance  to  progress.  Even  that  inclement  region 
inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  is,  stränge  to  say,  made  worse  by 
the  dense  growth  of  useless  underwood  which  clothes  the 
rocky  hüls.  Living  though  they  do  under  conditions  other- 
wise so  different,  the  Andamanese,  too,  are  restricted  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  by  the  impenetrable  thickets  which  cover 
the  land.  Indeed  various  equatorial  regions,  made  almost 
useless  even  to  the  semi-civilized  by  jungle  and  tangled 
forest,  were  utterly  useless  to  the  aborigines,  who  had  no 
tools  for  Clearing  the  ground.  The  primitive  man,  possess- 
ing  rüde  stone  implements  only,  f ound  but  f ew  parts  of  the 
Earth's  surface  which,  neither  too  barren  nor  bearing  too 
iQXuriant  a  Vegetation,  were  available:  so  again  reminding 
US  that  rudimentary  societies  are  at  the  mercy  of  environing 
conditions. 

§  19.  There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Fauna  of  the  re- 
gion inhabited.  Evidently  this  affects  greatly  both  the 
degree  of  social  growth  and  the  type  of  that  growth. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  wild  animals  fit  for  f oo4,  in- 
fluential  as  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individual  lif  e, 
IS  therefore  influential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social 
Organization.  Where,  as  in  North  America,  there  existed 
game  enough  to  support  the  aboriginal  races,  hunting  con- 
tinued  the  dominant  activity ;  and  a  partially-nomadic  habit 
being  entailed  by  migrations  after  game,  there  was  a  per- 
sistent impediment  to  agriculture,  to  increase  of  population, 
and  to  industrial  developnient.  We  have  hiit  to  consider 
the  antithetical  case  of  the  various  Polynesian  races,  and  to 
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observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  conaiderable  land-Faniu, 
thej  have  been  forced  into  agriculture  witb  its  concomitant 
settled  life,  larger  population,  and  advanced  arte,  to  see  how 
great  an  eSect  the  kiod  and  amount  of  utilizable  animal-life 
haa  on  civilization.  When  we  glance  at  that  paa- 

toral  type  of  society  wHich,  etil!  exiating,  haa  playod  in  paet 
timea  an  important  part  in  human  progi-ess,  we  again  eee 
that  over  wide  regions  the  indigenous  Fauna  haa  been  chieäy 
inäuential  in  fixing  the  form  of  social  tinion.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  the  abeence  of  herbivorea  admitting  of  domestica- 
tion — horses,  eamels,  oxen,  aheep,  goats — the  pastoral  lifo 
followed  by  the  three  great  conquering  races  in  their  orig- 
inal habitata,  would  have  been  iinposaible;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  kind  of  life  was  inconsistent  with  that  f orma- 
tion  of  larger  settled  unions  which  is  needed  for  the  higher 
social  relations.  On  recalling  the  cases  of  the  Laplandera 
with  their  reindeer  and  dogs,  the  Tartars  with  their  horeea 
and  cattle,  and  the  South  Americans  with  their  Hamas  and 
guinea-pigs,  it  becoraea  obvioua,  too,  that  in  vanoua  cases 
this  nature  of  the  Fauna,  joined  with  that  of  the  surface, 
still  continues  to  he  a  cause  of  arrest  at  a  certain  stage  of 
evolution. 

While  the  Fauna  as  containing  an  abundanee  or  acarcity 
of  creaturcs  useful  to  man  ia  an  important  factor,  it  ia  also 
an  important  factor  as  containing  an  abundanee  or  scarcity 
of  injurious  creaturea.  The  presence  of  the  larger  camivores 
is,  in  some  places,  a  serious  impediment  to  social  life;  as  in 
Sumatra,  where  vi  Hages  are  not  uncommonly  depopulated 
by  tigers;  as  in  India,  where  "  a  Single  tigress  caused  the 
destruction  of  13  villages,  and  250  Square  miles  of  country 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,"  and  where  "  in  1869  one 
tigress  killed  127  people,  and  stopped  a  public  road  for  many 
weeka."  Indeed  we  need  but  recall  the  evils  once  suffered 
in  ICngland  from  wolves,  and  those  still  suffered  in  aome 
parts  of  Europe,  to  see  that  freedom  to  carry  on  out-door 
occupations  and  intercourse,  which  is  amoug  the  conditions 
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to  social  ad\anGey  may  be  hindered  by  predatory  animals. 
Nor  must  we  f  orget  how  greatly  agriculture  is  occasionally 
interfered  with  by  reptiles;  as,  agaln,  in  India,  where  over 
25,000  pecßons  die  of  snake-bite  annually.  To  which  evils 
directly  inflicted  by  the  higher  animals,  must  be  added  the 
indireet  evils  which  they  join  insects  in  inflicting,  by  de- 
stroying  crops.  Sometimes  injuries  of  this  last  kind  con- 
siderably  affect  the  mode  of  individual  lif e  and  consequently 
of  social  life;  as  in  Kaffirland,  where  crops  are  subject  to 
great  depredations  from  manmials,  birds,  and  insects,  and 
where  the  transf ormation  of  the  pastoral  state  into  a  higher 
State  is  thus  discouraged;  or  as  in  the  Bechuana-country, 
which,  while  "  peopled  with  countless  herds  of  game,  is 
sometimes  devastated  by  swarms  of  locusts."  Clearly, 
where  the  industrial  tendencies  are  feeble,  uncertainty  in 
getting  a  retum  for  labour  must  hinder  the  development  of 
them,  and  cause  reversion  to  older  modes  of  life,  if  these 
can  Ettill  be  pursued. 

Many  other  mischiefs,  caused  especially  by  insects,  seri- 
ously  interfere  with  social  progress.  Even  familiär  expe- 
riences  in  Scotland,  where  the  midges  sometimes  drive  one 
indoors,  show  how  greatly  "  the  plague  of  flies  "  must,  in 
tropical  regions,  impede  outdoor  labour.  Where,  as  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  moming  salutation  is — "  How  are  we  to-day  for 
the  mosquitos?  "  and  where  the  torment  is  such  that  a  priest 
could  not  believe  Humboldt  voluntarily  submitted  to  it 
merely  that  he  might  see  the  country,  the  desire  for  relief 
must  often  out-balance  the  already-feeble  motive  to  work. 
Even  the  effects  of  flies  on  cattle  indirectly  modify  social 
üfe;  as  among  the  Kirghiz,  who,  in  May,  when  the  steppes 
are  covered  with  rieh  pasture,  are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of 
flies  to  take  their  herds  to  the  moimtains;  or  as  in  Africa, 
where  the  Uetse  negatives  the  pastoral  occupation  in  some 
localities.  And  then,  in  oth'er  cases,  great  discouragement 
results  from  the  termites,  which,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  con- 
same dress,  f  umiture,  beds,  etc.    "  A  man  may  be  rieh  to-day 
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and  poor  to-morrow,  f  rom  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants," 
said  a  Portuguese  merchant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Humboldt  remarks  that  where  the  termitea  destroy  all  docu- 
ment8,  there  can  be  no  advanced  civilization. 

Thufl  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  type  of  social 
life  indigenous  in  a  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
digenous  Fauna.  The  presence  or  absence  of  usef  ul  species, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  injurious  species,  have  their 
favouring  and  hindering  effects.  And  there  is  not  only  so 
produced  a  furtherance  or  retardation  of  social  progress, 
generally  considered,  but  there  is  produced  more  or  less 
speciality  in  the  structures  and  activities  of  the  Community. 

§  20.  To  describe  fully  these  original  extemal  factora 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  approximately-complete  account 
of  the  classes  characterized  above,  would  be  a  work  of  yeais; 
and  there  would  have  to  be  added  many  environing  con- 
ditions  not  yet  indicated. 

Effects  of  differences  in  degree  and  distribution  of  light, 
as  illustrated  by  the  domesticity  and  culture  whicb  the 
Arctic  night  causes  among  the  Icelanders,  would  have  to  be 
treated;  as  also  the  minor  effects  due  to  greater  or  less  bril- 
liancy  of  ordinary  daylight  in  sunny  and  cloudy  climates 
on  the  mental  states,  and  therefore  on  the  actions,  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  familiär  fact  that  habitual  fineness  of 
weather  and  habitual  inclemency,  lead  respectively  to  out- 
door  social  intercourse  and  in-door  family-life,  and  so  in- 
fluence  the  characters  of  Citizens,  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  So,  too,  would  the  modifications  of  ideas  and 
feelings  wrought  by  imposing  meteorologic  and  geologic 
phenomena.  And  beyond  the  effects,  made  much  of  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  which  these  produce  on  men's  imaginations,  and 
consequently  on  their  behaviour,  there  would  have  to  be 
noted  their  effects  of  other  Orders:  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  frequent  earthquakes  have  on  the  type  of  architec- 
ture — causing  a  preference  for  houses  that  are  low  and 
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slight;  and  so  modifjing  botli  the  domestic  arrangements 
and  the  sesthetic  culture.  Again,  the  character  of  the  fuel 
which  a  locality  yields  haa  conaequences  that  ramif y  in  vari- 
ous  direetions;  as  we  see  in  the  contrast  between  our  own 
coal-buming  London,  with  its  blackened  gloomy  streets,  and 
the  wood-buming  cities  of  the  continent,  where  general 
lightness  and  bright  colours  induce  a  difFerent  State  of  feel- 
ing  having  different  results.  How  the  mineralogy  of  a  re- 
gion  acts,  scarcely  needs  pointing  ont.  Entire  absence  of 
metals  may  cause  local  persistence  of  the  stone-age;  pres- 
ence  of  copper  may  initiate  advancer;  presence  or  proximity 
of  tin,  rendering  bronze  possible,  may  cause  a  further  step; 
and  if  there  are  iron-ores,  a  still  further  step  may  presently 
be  taken.  So,  too,  the  supply  or  lack  of  lime  for  mortar, 
affeets  the  sizes  and  types  of  buildings,  private  and  public; 
and  thus  influences  domestic  and  social  habits,  as  well  as  art- 
progress.  Even  down  to  such  a  minor  peculiarity  as  the  pres- 
ence of  hot  Springs,  which  in  ancient  Central  America  initi- 
ated  a  local  manufacture  of  pottery,  there  would  have  to 
be  traced  the  influence  of  each  physical  condition  in  deter^ 
mining  the  prevailing  industry,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the 
social  Organization. 

But  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  extemal  factors, 
whether  of  the  more  important  kinds  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding  pages  or  of  the  less  important  kinds  just  exemplified, 
pertains  to  Special  Sociology.  Any  one  who,  carrying  with 
him  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  undertook  to  inter- 
pret  the  evolution  of  each  society,  would  have  to  describe 
completely  these  many- local  causes  in  their  various  kinds 
and  degrees.  Such  an  undertaking  must  be  left  for  the 
sociologists  of  the  future. 

§  21.  Here  my  purpose  has  been  to  give  general  ideas 
of  the  original  extemal  factors,  in  their  different  classes  and 
Orders;  so  as  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  truth,  barely 
enunciated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  charaßterÄ  of 
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the  environment  co-operate  with  the  characters  of  human 
beings  in  determining  social  phenomena. 

One  result  of  enumerating  these  original  extemal  f actors 
and.observing  the  parts  they  play,  has  been  that  of  bringing 
into  yiew  the  f act,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution 
are  far  more  dependent  on  local  conditions  than  the  later 
stages.  Though  societies  such  as  we  are  now  most  familiär 
with,  highly  organized,  rieh  in  appliances,  advanced  in 
knowledge,  can,  by  the  help  of  various  artifices,  thrive  in 
unfavorable  habitats;  yet  feeble,  unorganized  societies  can- 
not  do  so.    They  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  surroundings. 

Moreover  we  thus  find  answers  to  the  questions  some- 
times  raised  in  Opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  social  evolution 
— How  does  it  happen  that  so  many  tribes  of  sa vages  have 
made  no  manifest  progress  during  the  long  period  over 
which  human  records  extend?  And  if  it  is  true  that  the 
human  race  existed  during  the  later  geologic  periods,  why, 
for  100,000  years  or  more,  did  no  traceable  civilization  re- 
sult? To  these  questions,  I  say,  adequate  replies  are  für 
nished.  When,  glancing  over  the  classes  and  Orders  of 
original  extemal  factors  above  set  down,  we  observe  how 
rare  is  that  combination  of  favourable  ones  joined  with  ab- 
sence  of  unfavourable  ones,  by  which  alone  the  germs  of 
societies  can  be  fostered — when'^we  remember  that  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  appliances  are  few  and  rüde,  the  knowledge 
small,  and  the  co-operation  feeble,  the  establishment  of  any 
iraprovement  in  face  of  surrounding  difficulties  must  take 
a  long  time — when  we  remember  that  this  helplessness  of 
primitive  social  groups  left  them  exposed  to  each  adverse 
change,  and  so  caused  repeated  losses  of  such  advances  as 
were  made;  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  why,  for  an 
enormous  period,  no  considerable  societies  were  evolved. 

But  now  having  made  this  general  survey  of  the  original 
extemal  factors,  and  drawn  these  general  inf erences,  we  may 
leave  all  detailed  consideration  of  them  as  not  further  con- 
ceming  us.    For  in  dealing  with  the  Principles  of  Sociology, 
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we  have  to  deal  with  f acts  of  8tnicture  and  function  dia- 
plajed  hy  societies  in  general,  dissociated,  ao  f ar  as  may  be, 
from  special  facta  due  to  special  circumstances.  Hence- 
forth  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  with  those  characters  of 
societies  which  depend  mainly  on  the  intrinsic  natures  of 
their  units^  rather  than  with  the  characters  determined  by 
partieular  extrinaic  influences. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ORIGINAL    INTERNAL    FACTORS. 

§  22.  As  with  the  original  external  factors,  so  with  the 
original  internal  factors — an  adequate  acconnt  of  them  sup- 
poses  a  f ar  greater  knowledge  of  the  past  than  we  can  get 
On  the  one  hand,  from  men's  bones,  and  objects  betraying 
men's  actions,  found  in  recent  strata  and  in  cave-deposits, 
dating  back  to  periods  since  which  there  have  been  great 
changes  of  climate  and  re-distributions  of  land  and  sea,  we 
must  infer  that  the  habitats  of  tribes  have  been  ever  under- 
going  modifications;  though  what  modifications  we  can  but 
vaguely  guess.  On  the  other  hand,  alterations  of  habitats 
imply  in  the  races  subject  to  them  adaptive  changes  of  f  unc- 
tion  and  structure;  respecting  most  of  which  we  can  know 
little  more  than  their  occurrence. 

Such  f  ragmentary  evidence  as  we  have  does  not  Warrant 
definite  conclusions  respecting  the  ways  and  degrees  in 
which  men  of  the  remote  past  differed  from  men  now  exist- 
ing.  There  are,  indeed,  remains  which,  taken  alone,'  indi- 
cate  inf  eriority  of  type  in  ancestral  races.  The  Neanderthal- 
skull  and  others  like  it,  with  their  enormous  supra-orbital 
ridges  so  simian  in  character,  are  among  these.  There  is  also 
the  skull  lately  found  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  a  mound  on  the 
Detroit  river,  Michigan,  and  described  by  him  as  chimpan- 
zee-like  in  the  largeness  of  the  areas  over  which  the  tem- 
poral muscles  were  inserted.    But  as  this  remarkable  skull 

was  found  along  with  others  that  were  not  remarkable^  and 
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a8  such  skulls  as  that  f  rom  the  cave  in  the  Xeanderthal  äre 
not  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  skulls  which 
deviate  little  f rom  common  fonns,  no  decisive  inferences 
can  be  drawn.  A  kindred,  but  perhaps  a  more 

positive,  Statement,  may  be  made  respecting  that  compres- 
sion  of  the  tibise  in  certain  ancient  races,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  epithet  "  platycnemic."  First  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Busk  and  Dr.  Falconer,  as  characterizing  the  men  who  left 
their  bones  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly 
afterwards  discovered  by  M.  Broca  in  the  remains  of  cave- 
men  in  France,  was  observed  af  resh  by  Mr.  Busk  in  remains 
fpom  caves  in  Denbighshire;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Gill- 
man  has  shown  that  it  is  a  trait  of  tibise  found  along  with 
the  rudest  stone-implements  in  mounds  on  the  St.  Ciaire 
river,  Michigan.  As  this  trait  is  not  known  to  distinguish 
any  races  now  living,  while  it  existed  in  races  which  lived 
in  localities  so  far  apart  as  Gibraltar,  France,  Wales,  and 
North  America,  we  must  infer  that  an  ancient  race,  dis- 
tributed  over  a  wide  area,  was  in  so  far  unlike  races  which 
have  survived. 

Two  general  conclusions  only  seem  warranted  by  the 
facts  at  present  known.  The  first  is  that  in  remote  epochs 
there  were,  as  there  are  now,  varieties  of  men  distinguished 
by  differences  of  osseous  structure  considerable  in  degree, 
and  probably  by  other  differences;  and  the  second  is,  that 
some  traits  of  brutality  and  inferiority  exhibited  in  certain 
of  these  ancient  varieties,  have  either  disappeared  or  now 
occur  only  as  unusual  variations. 

§  23.  So  that  about  the  original  internal  factors,  taken 
in  that  comprehensive  sense  which  includes  the  traits  of  pre- 
historic  man,  we  can  ascertain  little  that  helps  us.  Still  we 
may  fairly  draw  from  the  researches  of  geologists  and 
archffiologists  the  important  general  inferences  that  through- 
out  long-past  periods,  as  since  the  commencement  of  his- 
toiy,  there  has  been  going  on  a  continuous  differentiation 
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of  races,  a  continuous  over-running  of  the  less  powerful  or 
less  adapted  by  the  more  powerful  or  more  adapted,  a  driv- 
ing  of  inferior  varieties  into  undesirable  habitats,  and,  oc- 
casionally,  an  extermination  of  inferior  varieties. 

And  now,  carrying  with  us  this  dim  conception  of  primi- 
tive man  and  bis  history,  we  must  be  content  to  give  it  what 
definition  we  may,  by  stiidying  those  existing  races  of  men 
which,  as  judged  by  their  visible  characters  and  their  im- 
plements,  approach  most  nearly  to  primitive  man.  Instead 
of  ineluding  in  one  chapter  all  the  classes  and  sub-classes  of 
traits  to  be  set  down,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  group 
them  into  three  chapters.  We  will  take  first  the  physical, 
then  the  emotional,  lastly  the  intellectnal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB   PBIMmVB   MAN PHYSICAL. 

§  24.   In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  xincivilized  races  in- 

chide  the  Patagonians,  who  reach  some  six  to  seven  feet  in 

height,  while  in  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the 

barbarous  people  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  pygmiea,  we 

cannot  say  that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between  social 

State  and  stature.     Among  the  North- American  Indiana 

there  are  hunting  races  decidedly  tall;  while,  elsewhere, 

there  are  stunted  hunting  races,  as  the  Biishmen.    Of  paa- 

toral  peoples,  too,  some  are  short,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  some 

are  well-grown,  like  the  Kaffirs.     And  there  are  kindred 

differences  among  races  of  agriciiltural  habits. 

Still,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  mass  implies  some  con- 

nexion  between  barbarism  and  Inf eriority  of  size.    In  North 

America  the  Chinooks  and  sundry  neighbouring  tribes,  are 

described  as  low  in  stature;  and  the  Shoshonea  are  said  to 

be  of  "  a  diminutive  stature."  Of  the  South  American  races 

it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is  mostly  much  below 

5  f  t.  5  in. ;  that  the  Arawfiks  are  seldom  more  than  5  ft.  4  in. ; 

and  that  the  Guaranis  rarely  reach  5  ft.    So,  too,  is  it  with 

the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.     The  Kirghiz 

average  5  f t.  3  or  4  in. ;  and  the  Kamschadales  "  are  in 

general  of  low  stature."    In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the  same. 

One  authority  describes,  generally,  the  Tamulian  aborigines 

of  India  as  smaller  than  the  Hindus.    Another,  writing  of 

41 
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the  Hill-tribes,  says  of  the  Puttooas  that  the  men  do  not 
exceed  5  ft.  2  in.,  nor  the  women  4  ft.  4  in.  Another  esti- 
mates  the  Lepchas  as  averaging  about  5  f  t.  And  the  Juängs, 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  of  these  tribes,  are  set  down  as, 
males  less  than  5  ft.,  and  women  4  ft.  8  in.  But  this  con- 
nexion  is  most  clearly  seen  on  grouping  the  very  lowest 
races.  Of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  some  tribes  are  "  not 
more  than  5  ft.  high;  "  of  the  Andamanese,  that  the  men 
Vary  from  4  f t.  10  in*  to  nearly  5  ft. ;  of  the  Veddahs,  that 
the  ränge  is  from  4  ft.  1  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in. — the  common 
height  being  4  ft.  9  in.  Again,  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
Bushmen  is  4  ft.  4^  in.,  or,  according  to  Barrow,  4  ft.  6  in. 
for  the  average  man,  and  4  ft.  for  the  average  woman. 
While  their  allies,  the  Akka,  are  said  by  Schweinfurth  to 
Vary  from  4  f t.  1  in.  to  4  f t.  10  in. :  the  women,  whom  he 
did  not  see,  being  preßumably  still  smaller. 

How  far  is  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and 
how  far  is  it  a  trait  siiperindiiced  by  the  unf avourable  habi- 
tats  into  which  superior  races  have  driven  them?  The 
dwarfishness  of  Esqiiimaux  and  Laplanders  may  be  diie 
partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  great  physiological  cost  of  living 
entailed  by  the  rigorous  climate  they  have  to  bear;  and  it 
no  more  shows  the  dwarfishness  of  primitive  men  than  does 
the  small  size  of  Shetland  ponies  show  that  primitive  horses 
were  small.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  Bushmen,  who  are 
Wanderers  in  a  territory  "  of  so  harren  and  arid  a  character, 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  not  permanently  hab- 
itable  by  any  class  of  human  beings,"  it  is  supposable  that 
chronic  innutrition  has  produced  a  lower  Standard  of  growth. 
Manif estly,  as  the  weaker  were  always  thrust  by  the  stronger 
into  the  worst  localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tend- 
ency  to  make  greater  any  original  differences  of  stature 
and  strength.  Hence  the  smallness  of  these  most  degraded 
men,  may  have  been  original;  or  it  may  have  been  ac- 
quired; or  it  may  have  been  partly  original  and  partly 
acquired.  In  one  case,  however,  I  learn  on  good 
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authority  that  the  low  stature  was  most  llkely  original. 
Facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  the  Bushmen,  the  Akka, 
and  kindred  races  found  in  Africa,  are  dwarfed  varieties 
of  the  Negro  race;  but  suggest  the  belief  that  they  are 
remnants  of  a  race  which  the  Negroes  dispoasessed.  And 
this  conclusion,  warranted  by  the  physical  differences,  is 
countenanced  by  general  probability  and  by  analogy .  Wi  th- 
out  making  much  of  the  nimoured  dwarf-race  in  the  central 
parts  of  Madagascar,  or  of  that  in  the  interior  of  Bomeo, 
it  suffices  to  recall  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  which  are  sur- 
viving  groups  of  the  indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  of 
Aryans,  or  the  tribes  f urther  east,  similariy  islanded  by  the 
invading  Mongols,  or  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay-peninsula, 
to  see  that  this  process  has  probably  occurred  in  Africa;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  scattered  frag- 
ments  of  a  people  originally  small,  and  not  dwarfed  by  con- 
ditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are 
not  juatified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  decidedly  less 
than  man  of  developed  type.  The  Australians  who,  both 
individually  and  socially,  are  very  inferior,  reach  a  mod- 
erate stature;  as  did  also  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians.  Nor 
do  the  bones  of  races  which  have  disappeared,  yield  manifest 
proof  that  pre-historic  man  was,  on  the  average,  much 
smaller  than  historic  man. 

We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  concluding  that  with  the 
human  race,  as  with  other  races,  size  is  but  one  trait  of 
higher  evolution,  which  may  or  may  not  coexist  with  other 
traits;  and  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  determined  by 
local  conditions,  which  here  favour  preservation  of  the 
larger,  and  elsewhere,  when  nothing  is  gained  by  size,  con- 
duce  to  the  spread  of  a  smaller  variety  relatively  more  pro- 
lific.  But  we  may  further  conclude  that  since,  in  the  con- 
flicts  between  races,  superiority  of  size  gives  advantages, 
there  has  been  a  survival  of  the  larger,  which  has  told  where 
other  conditions  have  aJJowed;  iraplying  that  the  average 
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primitive  man  was  somewhat  lese  than  is  the  average  civil- 
ized  man. 

§  25.  As  of  stature,  so  of  structure,  we  must  say  that  the 
contrast  is  not  marked.  Passing  over  smaller  distinctive 
traits  of  inferior  human  races,  such  as  the  deviation  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  existence  of  solid  bone  where,  in 
the  civilized,  the  frontal  sinus  exists,  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  traits  which  have  a  meaning  f  or  us. 

Men  of  rüde  types  are  generally  characterized  by  rela- 
tively  small  lower  limbs.  Pallas  describes  the  Ostyaks  as 
having  "  thin  and  slender  legs."  I  find  two  authorities  men- 
tioning  the  "  short  legs  "  and  "  slender  legs  "  of  the  Kam- 
schadales. So,  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  Stewart  says 
the  Kookies  have  legs  "  short  in  comparison  to  the  length 
of  their  bodies,  and  their  arms  long."  Of  sundry  American 
races  the  like  is  remarked.  We  read  of  the  Chinooks  that 
they  have  "  small  and  crooked  "  legs;  of  the  Guaranis,  that 
their  "  arms  and  legs  are  relatively  short  and  thick;  "  and 
even  of  the  gigantic  Patagonians  it  is  asserted  that  "  their 
limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large-boned  as  their 
height  and  apparent  bulk  would  induce  one  to  suppose." 
This  truth  holds  in  Australia,  too.  Even  if  the  leg-bones 
of  Australians  are  equal  in  length  to  those  of  Europeans, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  their  legs  are  inferior  in  massiye- 
ness.  Though  I  find  no  direct  stateraent  respecting  the 
Fuegians  under  this  head,  yet  since,  while  said  to  be  short, 
they  are  said  to  have  bodies  comparable  in  bulk  to  those 
of  higher  races,  it  is  inf  erable  that  their  deficiency  of  height 
results  from  the  shortness  of  their  legs.  Lastly,  the  Akka 
not  only  have  "  short,  bandy  legs,"  but,  though  agile,  their 
powers  of  locomotion  are  defective:  "  every  step  they  take 
is  accompanied  by  a  lurch;  "  and  Schweinfurth  describes 
the  one  who  was  with  him  for  many  months,  as  never  able 
to  carry  a  füll  disli  without  spilling.  Those  remains  of  ex- 
tinct  races  lately  ref erred  to,  seem  also  to  countenance  the 
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belief  that  the  primitive  man  was  characterized  by  lower 
limbs  inferior  to  oul:  own:  the  platycnemic  tibi«  once  char- 
acterizing  tribes  of  mankind  whicb  were  so  widely  dis- 
persed,  seem  to  imply  this.  While  recognizing  diiferences, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  this  trait  of  relatively-inferior  legs 
is  sufficiently  marked;  and  it  is  a  trait  which,  remotely 
simian,  is  also  repeated  by  the  child  of  the  civilized  mau. 

That  the  balance  of  power  between  legs  and  arms,  orig- 
inally  adapted  to  climbing  habits,  is  likely  to  have  been 
changed  in  the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest.  During  the 
conflicts  between  races,  an  advantage  must  have  been  gained 
by  those  having  legs  somewhat  more  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  body  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  chiefly  an  advan- 
tage in  swiftness  or  agility;  I  mean  in  trials  of  strength  at 
dose  quarters.  In  combat,  the  f orce  exerted  by  arms  and 
trunk  is  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  legs  to  withstand  the 
strain  thrown  on  them.  Hence,  apart  f rom  advantages  in 
locomotion,  the  stronger-legged  races  have  tended  to  become, 
other  things  equal,  dominant  races. 

Among  other  structural  traits  of  the  primitive  man 
which  we  have  to  note,  the  most  marked  is  the  larger  size 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  This  is  shown  not  simply  in  that 
prognathous  form  characterizing  various  inferior  races,  aud, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  but  it  is  shown  also  in  races 
otherwise  characterized:  even  ancient  British  skulls  have 
relatively-massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected  with 
the  eating  of  coarse  food,  hard,  tough,  and  often  uncooked, 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  greater  use  of  the  teeth  in  place  of 
tools,  as  we  sea  our  own  boys  use  them,  is  fairly  inf erable. 
Diminution  of  function  has  brought  diminution  of  size,  both 
of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  muscles.  Whence,  too,  as  a 
remoter  sequence,  that  diminution  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
through  which  these  muscles  pas^:  producing  an  additional 
difference  of  outline  in  the  civilized  face. 

These  changes  are  noteworthy  as  illustrating,  unmistak- 
ably,  the  reaction  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
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appliances  it  brings,  has  on  the  structure  of  the  social  unit 
And  recognizing  the  extemally-visible  changes  arising  f  rom 
this  cause,  we  can  the  less  doubt  the  occurrence  of  internal 
changes,  as  of  brain,  arising  f  rom  the  same  cause. 

§  26.  One  further  morphological  trait  may  be  dealt  with 
in  immediate  connexion  with  physiological  traits.  I  ref er  to 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Here  we  have  little  beyond  indirect  evidence.  In  the 
absence  of  some  conspicuous  modification  of  figure  caused  by 
large  stomach  and  intestines,  this  character  is  one  not  likcly 
to  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Still,  we  have  some 
facts  to  the  point.  The  Kamschadales  are  described  as 
having  "  a  hanging  belly,  slender  legs  and  arms."  Of  the 
Bushmen,  Barrow  writes,  "  their  bellies  are  uncommonly 
protuberant."  Schweinfurth  speaks  of  the  "  large,  bloated 
belly  and  short,  bandy  legs  "  of  the  Akka;  and  elsewhere, 
describing  the  structure  of  this  degraded  type  of  man,  he 
says — "  The  superior  region  of  the  ehest  is  flat,  and  much 
contracted,  but  it  widens  out  below  to  support  the  huge  hang- 
ing belly."  Indirect  evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
young,  alike  of  civilized  and  savage  peoples.  Doubtless,  the 
relatively-large  abdomen  in  the  child  of  the  civilized  man, 
is  in  the  main  an  embryonic  trait.  But  as  the  children  of 
inferior  races  are  more  distinguished  in  this  way  than  our 
own  children,  we  get  indirect  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
less-developed  man  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  more- 
developed.  Schweinfurth  refers  to  the  children  of  the 
African  Arabs  as  like  the  Akka  in  this  respect.  Describing 
the  Veddahs,  Tennant  mentions  the  protuberant  stomachs 
of  the  children.  Galton  says  of  the  Damara  children,  that 
"  all  have  dreadfully  swelled  stomachs."  And  from  Dr. 
Hooker  I  leam  that  the  like  trait  holds  throughout  Bengal. 

The  possession  of  a  relatively-larger  alimentary  System 
is,  indeed,  a  character  of  the  lowest  races  inferable  from 
their  immense  capacities  for  containing  and  digesting  food. 
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Wrangel  sajs  each  of  the  Yakuts  ate  in  a  day  six  times  as 
many  fish  as  he  could  eat.  Cochrane  describes  a  five-year- 
old  child  of  this  race  as  devouring  three  candles,  several 
pounds  of  sour  f rozen  butter,  and  a  large  piece  of  yellow 
aoap;  and  adds — "  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut,  or  a 
Tongonse,  devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day."  Of  the 
Comanches,  Schoolcraft  says — "  After  long  abstinence  they 
eat  voraciously,  and  without  apparent  inconvenience." 
Thompson  remarks  that  the  Bushmen  have  "  powers  of 
stomach  similar  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  both  in  voracity  and 
in  supporting  hunger."  And  no  less  clear  is  the  implication 
of  the  stories  of  gluttony  told  by  Captain  Lyon  about  the 
EsquimauXy  and  by  Sir  G.  Grey  about  the  Australians. 

Such  traits  are  necessary.  A  digestive  apparatus  large 
enough  for  a  European,  feeding  at  short  and  regulär  in- 
tervals,  would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  savage  whose  meals, 
sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  foUow  one  another, 
now  quickly,  and  now  af ter  the  lapse  of  days.  A  man  who 
depends  on  the  chances  of  the  chase,  will  profit  by  the  abil- 
ity  to  digest  a  great  quantity  when  it  is  obtainable,  to  com- 
pensate  for  intervals  of  serai-starvation.  A  stomach  able  to 
deal  only  with  a  moderate  meal,  must  leave  its  possessor  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  one  whose  stomach  is 
able,  by  immense  meals,  to  make  up  for  many  meals 
missed.  Beyond  the  need  hence  arising  for  a  large 

alimentary  System,  there  is  the  need  arising  f rom  the  low 
quality  of  the  food.  Wild  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  shoots,  etc., 
must  be  eaten  in  great  masses  to  yield  the  required  supplies 
of  nitrogenous  Compounds,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates;  and  of 
animal  food,  the  insects,  larvse,  worms,  vermin,  consumed 
in  default  of  larger  prey,  contain  much  useless  matter.  In- 
deed,  the  wom  teeth  of  savages  sufßce  of  themselves  to 
prove  that  much  indigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swal- 
lowed.  Hence,  such  an  abdominal  development  as  the  Akka 
ßhow  in  a  degree  almost  ape-like,  is  a  trait  of  primitive  man 
neceseitated  by  primitive  conditions. 
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Just  noting  that  some  waste  of  f  orce  results  f rom  carry- 
ing  about  relatively-larger  stomach  and  intestines,  let  m 
observe,  chiefly,  the  physiological  effects  accompanying 
such  a  structure  adapted  to  such  circumstances.  At  tiines 
when  enormous  meals  have  to  be  digested,  repletion  must 
produce  inertness;  and  at  times  when,  from  lack  of  food, 
the  energies  flag,  there  can  be  none  to  spare  for  any  activi- 
ties  save  those  prompted  by  hunger.  Clearly,  the  irregulär 
feeding  entailed  on  the  primitive  man,  prevents  continuous 
labour:  so  hindering,  in  yet  another  way,  the  actions  re- 
quired  to  lead  him  out  of  his  primitive  State. 

§  27.  There  is  evidence  that,  apart  from  stature  and 
apart  even  from  muscular  development,  the  uncivilized  man 
is  less  powerful  than  the  civilized  man.  He  is  unable  to 
expend  suddenly  as  great  an  amount  of  force,  and  he  is 
unable  to  continue  the  expenditure  of  force  for  so  long  a 
time. 

Of  the  Tasmanians,  now  no  longer  existing,  Peron  said 
that,  though  they  were  vigorous-looking,  the  dynamometer 
proved  them  to  be  inferior  in  strength.  Their  allies  by  race, 
the  Papuans,  "  although  well  made,"  are  described  as  being 
"  our  inferiors  in  muscular  power."  Respecting  the  abo- 
rigines  of  India,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  consistent.  Mason 
asserts  of  other  Hill-tribes,  as  of  the  Karens,  that  their 
strength  soon  flags;  while  Stewart  describes  the  Kookie 
boys  as  very^  enduring:  the  anomaly  being,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently  see,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  t«st  their 
endurance  over  successive  days.  While  saying  that  the  Da- 
maras  have  "  immense  muscular  development,"  Galton  says 
— "  I  never  found  one  who  was  anything  like  a  match  for 
the  average  of  my  own  men  "  in  trials  of  strength;  and 
Andersson  makes  a  like  remark.  Galton  further  observes 
that  "  in  a  long,  steady  joumey  the  savages  [Damaras] 
quiekly  knock  iip  unless  they  adopt  some  of  our  usages." 
Similarly  with  American  races.     King  found  the  Esqui- 
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maux  relatively  weak;  and  Burton  remarks  of  the  Dakotahs 
that,  "  like  all  savages,  they  are  deficient  in  corporcal 
strength/' 

There  are  probably  two  causes  for  this  contrast  between 
savage  and  civilized — relative  innutrition,  and  a  relatively- 
smaller  nervoiis  System.  The  fact  that  a  horse  out 

at  grass  gains  in  bulk  while  losing  his  fitness  for  contimicd 
exertion,  makes  credible  the  statement  that  a  savage  may 
have  fleshy  limbs  and  be  comparatively  weak;  and  that  his 
weakness  may  be  still  more  marked  when  his  muscles,  fed 
by  a  blood  of  low  quality,  are,  at  the  same  time,  small.  Men 
in  training  find  that  it  takes  months  to  raise  museles  to  their 
highest  powers,  whether  of  sudden  exertion  or  prolonged 
exertion.  Whence  we  may  infer  that  from  food  poor  in 
kind  and  irregularly  supplied,  deficiency  of  strength,  under 
both  its  forms,  will  result.  The  other  cause,  less 

obvious,  is  one  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  was  shown 
in  the  Principles  of  Psychology^Oi,  I.,  it  is  the  nervous  Sys- 
tem rather  than  the  muscular  System,  which  measures  the 
force  evolved.  In  all  animals  the  Initiator  of  motion,  the 
nervous  System  varies  in  size  partly  as  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion generated  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  that  motion. 
On  remembering  the  f  ailure  of  muscular  power  which  comes 
along  with  fiagging  emotions,  or  desires  lapsing  into  indif- 
ference,  and,  contrariwise,  the  immense  power  given  by 
intense  passion,  we  shall  see  how  immediate  is  the  depend- 
ence  of  strength  upon  feeling.  And,  seeing  this,  we  shall 
tUiderstand  why,  other  things  equal,  the  savage  with  a 
smaller  brain,  generating  less  feeling,  is  not  so  strong. 

§  28.  Among  the  physiological  traits  which  distinguish 
man  in  his  primitive  state  from  man  in  his  advanced  state, 
we  may,  with  certainty,  set  down  relative  hardiness.  Con- 
trast the  trial  of  Constitution  which  child-bearing  brings  on 
the  civilized  woman,  with  that  which  it  brings  on  the  savage 
woman.    Ask  what  would  happen  to  both  mother  and  child, 
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under  the  conditions  of  sarage  life,  had  they  no  greater 
toughness  of  physique  than  is  possessed  by  the  civilized 
mother  and  cbild.  Both  the  existence  of  this  trait  and  its 
necessity  will  then  be  obvious. 

Survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever  have  tended  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  Constitution  capable  of  enduring  the  pains, 
hardships,  injuries,  necessarily  accompanying  a  life  at  the 
mercy  of  surrounding  actions.  The  Fuegian  who  quietly 
lets  the  falling  sleet  melt  on  bis  naked  body,  must  be  the 
produet  of  a  discipline  which  has  killed  off  all  who  were  not 
extremely  tenaciouß  of  life.  When  we  read  that  the  Yakuts, 
who  f  rom  their  ability  to  bear  cold  are  calied  "  iron  men," 
sometimes  sieep  "  completely  exposed  to  the  heavena,  with 
scarcely  any  clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  rime,"  we  must  infer  that  their  adaptation  to 
the  severities  of  their  cliraate  has  resulted  f rom  the  habitual 
destruction  of  all  but  the  most  resisting,  Similarly  with  re- 
spect  to  another  detrimental  influence.  Mr.  Hodgson  re- 
marks  that  a  "  capacity  to  breathe  malaria  as  though  it  were 
common  air,  characterizes  nearly  all  the  Tamulian  abo- 
rigines  of  India;  "  and  the  ability  of  some  Negro-races  to 
live  in  pestilential  regions,  shows  that  elsewhere  there  has 
been  produced  a  power  to  withstand  deleterious  vapours. 
So,  too,  is  it  with  the  bearing  of  bodily  injuries.  The  re- 
ciiperative  powers  of  the  Australians,  and  of  other  low  racea, 
are  notorious.  Wounds  which  would  be  fatal  to  Europeans 
they  readily  recover  from. 

Whether  this  gain  entails  loss  in  other  directions,  we 
have  no  direct  evidence.  It  is  known  that  the  hardier  breeda 
of  domestic  animals  are  smaller  than  the  less  hardy  breeds; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  human  body  adapted  to  extreme  per- 
turbations,  gains  its  adaptation  at  the  expense,  perhaps  of 
size,  perhaps  of  energy.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  f or  primitive 
conditions  entails  yet  a  further  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  higher  conditions. 
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§  29.  A  closely-related  physiological  trait  must  be 
added.  Along  with  this  greater  ability  to  bear  injurious 
actions,  there  is  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  disagree- 
able  or  painful  aensations  those  actions  cause;  or  rather, 
the  aensations  they  cause  are  not  so  acute.  According  to 
lichtenstein,  the  Bushmen  do  not "  appear  to  have  any  feel- 
mg  of  even  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmoephere."  Gardiner  says  the  Zulus  "  are  perfect 
Salamanders  " — arranging  the  buming  f aggots  with  their 
feet,  and  dipping  their  hands  into  the  boiling  contents.  of 
cooking-veasels.  The  Abipones,  again,  are  "  extremely  tol- 
erant of  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky."  So  is  it  with  the  feel- 
ings  caused  by  bodily  injuries.  Many  travellers  express 
surprise  at  the  calmness  with  which  men  of  inferior  types 
undergo  serious  Operations.  Evidently  the  sufferings  pro- 
duced  are  much  less  than  would  be  produced  in  men  of 
higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  f urther  characteristic  which  might  have 
been  inferred  d  priori.  Pain  of  every  kind,  down  even  to 
the  irritation  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimentaj  kind.  No  less  certain  than  the  fact 
that  continued  agony  is  foUowed  by  exhaustion,  which  in 
f eeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  minor  sufferings, 
including  the  disagreeable  sensations  caused  by  cold  and 
hunger,  undermine  the  energies,  and  may,  when  the  vital 
balance  is  difficult  to  m^ntain,  destroy  it.  Among  primi- 
tive races  the  most  callous  must  have  had  the  advantage 
when  irremediable  evils  had  to  be  bome;  and  tlius  relative 
callousness  must  have  been  made,  by  survival  of  the  fittest, 
eonstitutional. 

This  physiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning 
for  US.  Positive  and  negative  discomforts — the  sufferings 
which  come  from  over-excited  nerves,  and  the  cravings 
originated  by  parts  of  the  nervous  system  debarred  from 
their  normal  actions — being  the  Stimuli  to  exertion,  it  results 
that  the  constitutionally  callous  are  less  readily  spurred  into 
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activity.  A  physical  evil  which  prompts  a  relatively-sensi- 
tive  man  to  provide  a  remedy,  leaves  a  relatively-insensitive 
man  almost  or  quite  inert:  either  he  submits  passively,  or 
he  is  content  with  some  make-shift  remedy. 

So  that  beyond  positive  obstaeles  to  advance,  there  exists 
at  the  cnitset  this  negative  obstacle,  that  the  feelings  which 
prompt  eiforts  and  cause  improvements  are  weak. 

§  30.  As  preliminary  to  the  summing  up  of  these  physi- 
cal  characters,  I  must  name  a  raost  general  one — early  ar- 
rival  at  maturity.  Other  things  equal,  the  less  evolved  types 
of  organisms  take  shorter  times  to  reach  their  complete  f onna 
than  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  contrast,  conspicuons 
between  men  and  most  inferior  creatures,  is  perceptible 
among  varieties  of  men.  There  is  reason  for  associating 
this  ditference  with  the  difference  in  cerebral  development. 
The  greater  costliness  of  the  larger  brain,  which  so  long 
delays  human  maturity  as  compared  with  mammalian  ma- 
turity generally,  delays  also  the  maturity  of  the  civilized 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  savage.  Causation  apart,  how- 
ever,  the  fact  is  that  (climate  and  other  conditions  being 
equal)  the  inferior  races  reach  puberty  sooner  than  the 
superior  races.  Everywhere  the  remark  is  made  that  the 
women  early  bloom  and  early  fade;  and  a  corresponding 
trait  of  course  holds  in  the  men.  This  completion  of  growth 
and  structure  in  a  shorter  period, -implies  less  plasticity  of 
nature :  the  rigidity  of  adult  lif  e  sooner  makes  modification 
difficult.  This  trait  has  noteworthy  consequences:  one 
being  that  it  tends  to  increase  those  obstaeles  to  progress  aris- 
ing  from  the  characters  above  described;  which,  on  now 
re-enumerating  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  great. 

If  the  primitive  man  was  on  the  average  less  than  man 
as  we  now  know  him,  there  must  have  existed,  during  early 
stages  when  also  the  groups  of  men  were  small  and  their 
weapons  ineffective,  far  greater  difficulties  than  afterwards 
in  dealing  with  the  larger  animals,  both  enemies  and  prey. 
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Inferiority  of  the  lower  limbe,  alike  in  size  and  structure, 
must  also  have  made  primitive  men  less  able  to  cope  with 
powerful  and  swift  creatures;  whether  they  had  to  be  es- 
caped  from  or  mastered.  His  larger  alimentarj  system, 
adapted  to  an  irregulär  supply  of  food,  mostly  inferior  in 
quality,  dirty,  and  uncooked,  besides  entailing  mechanical 
loss,  gave  to  the  primitive  man  only  an  irregulär  supply  of 
Bervous  power,  smaller  in  average  amount  than  that  which 
foUows  good  feeding.  Constitutional  callousness,  even  of 
itaelf  adverse  to  progress,  'must,  when  coexisting  with  this 
lack  of  persistent  energy,  have  hindered  still  further  any 
change  for  the  better.  So  that  in  three  ways  the  impedi- 
ments  due  to  physical  Constitution  were  at  first  greater  than 
afterwards.  By  his  structure  man  was  not  so  well  fitted  for 
dealing  with  his  difficulties;  the  energies  required  for  over- 
coming  them  were  smaller  as  well  as  more  irregulär  in  flow; 
and  he  was  less  sensitive  to  the  evils  he  had  to  bear.  At 
the  time  when  his  environment  was  entirely  unsubjugated, 
he  was  leaat  able  and  least  anxious  to  subjugate  it.  While 
the  resistances  to  progress  were  greatest,  the  ability  to  over- 
come  them  and  the  Stimulus  to  overcome  them  were  smallest. 


CHÄPTER  VI. 

THB   FBIMTTITE    MAS EUOTIONAL. 

§  31.  A  ifXASüBE  of  evolution  in  living  ttiings,  is  the 
degree  of  coiTeapondence  between  cbanges  in  the  organism 
and  coexiatences  and  sequenees  in  the  environment.  In  the 
PrincipUg  of  P8ycKology(%%  139 — 176),  it  was  ahown  that 
meatfll  development  ia  "  an  adjnatment  of  inner  to  outer 
rel&tions  that  graduallj  extends  in  Space  and  Time,  that 
becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex,  and  that  has  its 
elementa  ever  more  preciseiy  co-ordinated  and  more  com- 
pletely  integrated."  Though  in  that  place  chiefly  exempli- 
fied  as  the  law  of  intellectual  progreas,  this  is  equally  the 
law  of  emotional  progress.  The  emotions  are  compounded 
oiit  of  simple  feelinga,  or  rather,  out  of  the  ideas  of  them; 
the  higher  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  the  lower  emo- 
tions; and  thus  there  is  progressing  integration,  For  the 
same  reason  there  is  progressing  complexity:  each  larger 
Aggregate  of  ideal  feelings  eontains  more  varied,  as  well  as 
more  numerous,  Clusters  of  components,  Extension  of  the 
correspondence  in  Space,  too,  though  less  manifest,  is  visi- 
ble:  witness  the  difference  between  the  proprietary  feeÜng 
in  the  savage,  responding  only  to  a  few  adj'acent  objecto — ■ 
food,  weapons,  decorations,  place  of  shelter — and  the  pro- 
prietary feeling  in  tbe  civilized  man,  who  owns  land  in  Can- 
ada,  sharcs  in  an  Australian  mine,  Egyptian  stock,  and  mort- 
gage-bonds  on  an  Indian  railway.  And  that  a  kindred  ox- 
tenüon  of  the  correspondence  in   Time  occurs,  will  be 
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manifest  on  remembering  how,  in  ourselves,  the  sentimcnt 
of  possession  prompts  acta  of  which  the  f  ruition  can  come 
only  after  many  years,  and  is  even  gratified  by  an  ideal 
power  over  bequeathed  property. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  di viaion  of  the  Principles  of 
Ptycholoffy  (§§  479 — 483),  a  more  special  measure  of  men- 
tal development  is  the  degree  of  representativeness  in  the 
States  of  consciousness.  Cognitions  and  f eelings  were  both 
claasified  in  the  ascending  order  of  presentative,  presenta- 
tive-representative,  representative,  and  re-representative. 
It  was  shown  that  this  more  special  Standard  harmonizes  with 
the  more  general  Standard;  since  higher  representativeness 
is  implied  by  the  more  extensive  integrations  of  ideas,  by 
the  increased  definiteness  with  which  ideas  are  formed,  by 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  integrated  groups,  as  wejl  as 
by  the  greater  heterogeneity  among  their  Clements;  and 
here  it  may  be  added  that  higher  representativeness  is  also 
shown  by  the  wider  ränge  in  Space  and  in  Time  reached  by 
the  representations. 

'  There  is  a  further  measure  which  may  be  serviceably 
used  along  with  the  other  two.  In  the  Princvplea  ofPsyetiol- 
ogy^  §  253,  we  saw  that — 

<*  Mental  evolation,  both  intellectual  and  emotional,  may  be  meas- 
ured  by  the  degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflez  action.  The 
formation  of  sudden,  irreversible  conelusions  on  the  Blenderest  evi- 
dence,  is  less  distant  from  reflez  action  than  is  the  formation  of  delib- 
erste  and  modifiable  conelusions  after  much  evidence  has  been  col- 
lected.  And  similarly,  the  quick  passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the 
particular  kinds  of  conduct  they  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflez 
action  than  is  the  comparatively-hesitating  paasage  of  Compound  emo- 
tions into  kinds  of  conduct  determined  by  the  Joint  instigation  of 
their  oomponents." 

Here,  then,  are  our  guides  in  studying  the  emotional 

nature  of  primitive  man.     Being  less  evolved,'we  must 

expect  to  find  him  deficient  in  those  complex  emotions  which 

respond  to  multitudinous  and  remote  probabilities  and  con- 

tingencies.    His  consciousness  differs  from  that  of  the  civil- 
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ized  man,  by  conflisting  more  of  senaatioiifl  and  the  simple 
representative  feelings  directly  associated  with  them,  and 
less  of  the  involved  representative  feelings.  And  the  rela- 
tively-simple  emotional  consciousness  thus  characterized,  we 
may  expect  to  be  consequently  characterized  by  more  of 
that  irregularity  which  results  when  each  desire  as  it  arises 
diseharges  itself  in  action  before  counter-desires  have  been 
awakened. 

§  32.  On  tuming  from  these  deductions  to  examine  the 
f  acts  with  a  view  to  induction,  we  meet  difficulties  like  those 
met  in  the  last  chapter.  As  in  size  and  structure,  the  inferior 
races  differ  from  one  another  enough  to  produce  some  in- 
definiteness  in  our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — ^physi- 
cal;  so  in  their  passions  and  sentiments,  the  inferior  races 
present  contrasts  which  obscure  the  essential  traits  of  the 
primitive  man — emotional. 

This  last  difficulty,  like  the  first,  is  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Widely-contrasted  habitats,  entail- 
ing  widely-unlike  modes  of  lifo,  have  necessarily  cansed 
emotional  specialization  as  well  as  physical  specialization. 
Further,  the  inferior  varieties  of  men  have  been  made  to 
differ  by  the  degrees  and  durations  of  social  discipline  they 
have  been  subject  to.  Referring  to  such  unlikenesses,  Mr. 
Wallace  remarks  that  "  there  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
difference  between  the  various  races  of  savage  as  of  civilized 
peoples." 

To  conceive  the  primitive  man,  therefore,  as  he  existed 
when  social  aggregation  commenced,  we  must  generalize  aa 
well  as  we  can  this  entangled  and  partially-conflicting  evi- 
dence :  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  very  lowest, 
and  finding  what  guidance  we  may  in  the  d  j[yriar{  conchx- 
sions  set  down  above. 

§  33.  The  fundamental  trait  of  impulsiveness  is  not 
everywhere  conspicuous.    Taken  in  the  mass,  the  aborigines 
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of  the  New  World  seem  impassive  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Old  World:  some  of  them,  indeed,  exceeding  the 
civilized  peoples  of  Europe  in  ability  to  control  their  emo- 
tiona.  The  Dakotahs  suffer  with  patience  both  physical 
and  moral  pains.  The  Creeks  display  '^  phlegmatic  coldness 
and  indifference."  According  to  Bernau,  the  Guiana  In- 
dian,  though  "  strong  in  his  affections,  .  .  .  is  never  seen 
to  weep,  but  will  bear  the  most  excruciating  pains  and  the 
loes  of  his  dearest  relations  with  apparent  stoical  insensibil- 
ity;  "  and  Humboldt  speaks  of  his  "  resignation."  Wal- 
lace  comments  on  "  the  apathy  of  the  Indian,  who  scarcely 
ever  exhibits  any  f eelings  of  regret  on  parting  or  of  pleasure 
on  his  retum."  And  that  a  character  of  this  kind  was  wide> 
spread,  seems  implied  by  accounts  of  the  ancient  Mexieans, 
Peravians,  and  peoples  of  Central  America.  Nev- 

ertheless,  there  are  among  these  races  traits  of  a  contrary 
kind,  more  congruous  with  those  of  the  uncivilized  at  large. 
Spite  of  their  usually  unimpassioned  behaviour,  the  Da- 
kotahs rise  into  frightful  states  of  bloody  fury  when  killing 
buffaloes;  and  among  the  phlegmatic  Creeks,  there  are 
"  very  frequent  suicides  "  caused  by  "  trifling  disappoint- 
ments."  Some  of  the  American  indigenes,  too,  do  not  show 
this  apathy;  as,  in  the  ^N^orth,  the  Chinook  Indian,  who  is 
Said  to  be  "  a  mere  child,  irritated  by,  and  pleased  with,  a 
trifle;  "  and  as,  in  the  South,  the  Brazilian,  of  whom  we 
read  that "  if  a  savage  Struck  a  f oot  against  a  stone,  he  raged 
over  it,  and  bit  it  like  a  dog."  Such  non-impulsive- 

ncfls  as  exists  in  the  American  races,  may  possibly  be  due  to 
constitutional  inertness.  Among  ourselves,  there  are  people 
whose  equanimity  results  from  want  of  vitality :  being  but 
half  alive,  the  emotions  roused  in  them  by  irritations  have 
less  than  the  usual  intensities.  That  apathy  thus  caused 
may  account  for  this  peculiarity,  seems,  in  South  America, 
implied  by  the  alleged  sexual  coldness. 

Recognizing  what  anomaly  there  may  be  in  these  facts, 
we  find,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  general  con- 
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gniity.  Paseing  f  rom  North  America  to  Asia,  we  come  to 
thc  KamschadaleB,  who  are  "  excitable,  not  to  s&y  (for  men) 
Iiysterical.  A  light  matter  sent  them  mad,  or  made  tbeni 
commit  suicide; "  and  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz,  who  are 
Said  to  be  "  tickle  and  uncertain."  Tuming  to  Southern 
Asiatics,  we  find  Burton  asserting  of  the  Bedouin  that  bis 
valour  is  "  fitful  and  uncertain."  And  wbile,  of  the  Araba, 
Denbam  remarks  that  "  tbeir  common  conversational  inter- 
course  appeara  to  be  a  continual  atrife  and  quarrel,"  Fal- 
grave  says  they  will  "  chaffer  half  a  day  about  a  penny, 
while  they  will  tbrow  away  the  worth  of  pounds  on  the  firet 
asker."  In  Africa  hke  traits  occur.  Premising  that  the 
£aat-African  is, "  like  all  other  barbarians,  a  stränge  mixturc 
of  good  and  evil,"  Burton  describes  him  thna: — 

"  He  is  at  once  verj  good-tempered  and  hard-heorted,  combative 
and  Gsutioua;  kind  at  one  moment,  cniel,  pitiless,  and  Tiolent  at  an- 
otber;  sociable  and  unaffectionate;  aupeTstitious  and  groasly  irreTer- 
ent;  brare  and  cowardl; ;  Bervile  aDdoppresrive;  obstinate,  yet  fickte 
Bod  fond  of  chaDge;  with  points  of  honour,  but  without  a  trsce  of 
bonestj  in  word  or  deed;  a  lover  of  life,  yet  addicted  to  suicide; 
covetous  and  paraimoniouB,  ;et  thoughtlesa  and  improvident." 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  Bechuanas,  the  like  ia  tnie  of 
the  racea  further  south.  Thiis,  in  the  Damara,  the  feeling 
of  revenge  ia  very  transient — "  gives  way  to  admiration  of 
the  oppressor."  Burchell  deacribea  the  Hottentots  as  pasa- 
ing  from  eÄtreme  lazinesa  to  extreme  eagemesa  for  aetion. 
And  the  Bnahman  is  quick,  generous,  headatrong,  vindictivr 
— ver\'  noiay  quarreis  are  of  daily  occurrence:  father  an<! 
Bon  will  flttenipt  to  kill  each  other.  Of  the  acattered  aocie- 
ties  inhabiting  the  Eaatem  Archipelago,  thoae  in  which  tbe 
Malay-blood  predominates,  do  not  exhibit  this  trait.  Thc 
jralagaay  are  said  to  have  "  passions  never  violently  es- 
fited;"  and  the  pure  Malay  ia  described  as  not  demon- 
strative. The  rest,  however,  havo  the  ordinary  variabililv. 
Among  the  Necritos,  the  Papuan  is  "  impotuoua,  excitable 
noisy;  "  the  Fijians  have  "  emotions  caaily  ronsed,  but  tran- 
sient, "  and  "are  extremely  changeable  in  their  dia^oeition ;  " 
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the  Andamanese  ^^  are  all  f rightf ully  passionate  and  revenge- 
ful;  "  and  of  tbe  Tasmanians  we  read  that, "'  like  all  savages, 
they  quickly  cbanged  from  smiles  to  teare."  So,  too,  of  the 
other  lowest  races:  there  are  the  Fuegians,  who  '"  have 
hasty  tempers/'  and  ^^  are  loud  and  furious  talkers;  "  there 
are  the  Australians,  whose  impulsiveness  Haygarth  impliei 
by  saying  that  the  angry  Australian  jin  exceeds  the  Euro- 
pean acold,  and  that  a  man  remarkable  for  baughtiness  and 
reserve  sobbed  long  when  bis  nephew  was  taken  from  bim. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  such  non-impulsiveness  as  is  shown 
by  tbe  Malays  occurs  in  a  partially-civilized  race,  and  that 
the  lowest  races,  as  the  Andamanese,  Tasmanians,  Fuegians, 
Australians,  betray  impulsiveness  in  a  very  decided  manner; 
we  may  saf  ely  assert  it  to  be  a  trait  of  primitive  man.  Wbat 
tbe  earliest  character  was,  is  well  suggested  by  the  f  ollow- 
ing  vivid  description  of  a  Bushman.  Indicating  bis  simian 
appearance,  Lichtenstein  continues: — 

''  Wbat  gives  the  more  verity  to  sach  a  compariBon  was  the  vivac« 
ity  of  bis  eyes,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he  worked 
ap  and  down  with  every  change  of  countenance.  Even  hu  nostrils 
and  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  nay,  his  very  ears,  moved  involuntarily, 
expredeing  hia  hasty  transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watchful  distrust. 
.  .  .  When  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him,  and  half-rising  he  stratched 
out  a  distnistfal  arm  to  take  it,  he  snatched  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it 
immediately  into  the  fire,  peering  around  with  his  little  keen  eyes,  as 
if  fearing  that  some  one  should  take  it  away  again : — all  this  was  done 
with  fluch  looks  and  gestures,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape." 

Evidence  that  early  human  nature  differed  from  later 

human  nature  by  having  this  extreme  emotional  variability, 

is  yielded  by  the  contrast  between  the  child  and  the  adult 

among  ourselves.    For  on  tbe  hypotbesis  of  evolution,  the 

civilized  man^  passing  through  phases  representing  pbases 

passed  through  by  the  race,  will,  early  in  life,  betray  this 

impulsiveness  which  the  early  race  had.     The  saying  that 

the  savage  bas  the  mind  of  a  child  with  the  passions  of  a 

man  (or,  rather,  bas  adult  passions  which  act  in  a  childish 
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manner)  poasesses  a  deeper  meaning  tban  appears.  There  is 
a  relationship  between  the  two  natures  such  that,  allowing 
f or  differences  of  kind  and  degree  in  the  emotions,  we  may 
regard  the  co-ordination  of  them  in  the  ehild  as  analogous  to 
the  co-ordination  in  the  primitive  man. 

§  34.  The  more  special  emotional  traits  are  in  large  part 
dependent  on,  and  f urther  illustrative  of ,  this  general  trait. 
This  relative  impulsiveness,  this  smaller  departure  from 
primitive  reflex  action,  this  lack  of  the  re-representative 
emotions  which  hold  the  simpler  on^s  in  check,  is  accom- 
panied  by  improvidence. 

The  Australians  are  "  ineapable  of  anything  like  perse- 
vering  labour,  the  reward  of  which  is  in  futurity;  "  the 
Hottentots  are  "  the  laziest  people  under  the  sun ;  "  and  with 
the  Bushmen  it  is  "  always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine." 
Passing  to  the  indigenes  of  India,  we  read  of  the  Todas  that 
they  are  "  indolent  and  slothful;  "  of  the  Bhils,  that  they 
have  "  a  contempt  and  dislike  to  labour  " — will  half  starve 
rather  than  work;  of  the  Santals,  that  they  have  not  "  the 
unconquerable  laziness  of  the  very  old  Hill-tribes."  So, 
from  Northern  Asia,  the  Kirghiz  may  be  taken  as  exempli- 
fying  idleness.  In  America,  we  have  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  aboriginal  peoples,  if  uncoerced,  show  capacity  for  in- 
dustry:  in  the  North,  cut  off  from  his  hunting  life,  the 
Indian,  capable  of  no  other,  decays  and  disappears;  and  in 
the  South,  the  tribes  disciplined  by  the  Jesuits  lapsed  into 
their  original  state,  or  a  worse,  when  the  Stimuli  and  re- 
straints  ceased.  All  which  facts  are  in  part  ascribable  to 
inadequate  consciousness  of  the  future.  Where,  as  in  sundry 
Malayo-Polynesian  societies,  we  find  considerable  industry, 
it  goes  alpng  with  a  social  state  implying  discipline  through- 
out  a  long  past.  It  is  true  that  perseverance  with  a  view 
to  remote  benefit  occurs  among  savages.  They  bestow  much 
time  and  pains  on  their  weapons,  etc.:  six  montjis  to  makc 
as  many  arrows,  a  year  in  hollowing  out  a  bowl,  and  many 
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years  in  drilling  a  hole  through  a  stone.  But  in  these  casea 
littie  muscular  effort  is  required,  and  the  activity  is  thrown 
on  perceptive  faculties  which  are  constitutionally  active.* 

A  trait  which  naturally  goes  along  with  inability  so  to 
conceive  the  f uture  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  conception, 
is  a  ehildish  mirthf ulness.  Though  sundry  races  of  the  New 
World,  along  with  their  general  impassiveness,  are  littie 
inclined  to  gaiety,  and  though  among  the  Malay  races  and 
the  Dyaks  gravity  is  a  characteristic,  yet,  general  ly,  it  is 
otherwise.  Of  the  New  Caledonians,  Fijians,  Tahitians, 
Xew  Zealanders,  we  read  that  they  are  always  laugbing  and 
joking.  Throughout  Africa  the  Negro  has  the  same  trait; 
and  of  other  races,  in  other  lands,  the  descriptions  of  various 
travellers  are — "  füll  of  fun  and  merriment,"  "  füll  of  life 
and  spirits/'  "  merry  and  talkative,"  "  sky-larking  in  all 
ways,"  "  boisterous  gaiety,"  "  laughing  immoderately  at 
trifles."  Even  the  Esquimaux,  notwithstanding  all  their 
privations,  are  described  as  "  a  happy  people."  We  have 
but  to  remember  how  greatly  anxiety  about  coming  eventa 
moderates  the  spirits — we  have  but  to  contrast  the  lively 
but  improvident  Irishman  with  the  grave  but  provident  Scot 
— to  see  that  there  is  a  relation  between  these  traits  in  the 
imcivilized  man.  Thoughtless  absorption  in  the  present 
causes  at  the  same  time  these  excesses  of  gaiety  and  this  in- 
attention  to  threatened  evils. 

Along  with  improvidence  there  goes,  both  as  cause  and 
consequence,  an  undeveloped  proprietary  sentiment.    Under 

*  It  Bboald  be  remarked  ts  a  qualifying  fact,  which  has  its  phypiological, 
aa  vell  as  ito  sodological,  interest,  that  men  and  women  are  in  sundrr  cases 
dtfcribed  aa  nnlikd  in  powers  of  application.  Among  the  Bhils,  while  the 
men  hate  labour,  many  of  the  woroen  are  said  to  be  industrious.  Among  the 
Kookiea  tbe  womeo  are  "  quite  as  induBtrioas  and  indefatigable  as  the  Naga 
women :  ^  the  men  of  both  tribes  being  inclined  to  be  lazy.  Similarlj  in 
Africa.  In  Loango,  though  the  men  are  inert,  the  women  "  glve  therapelves  up 
to''hii8handrT  "with  indefatiffnble  ardour;"  and  our  recent  experiencce  on  the 
Gold-Coa.«t  show  ihat  a  likc  contrast  hoMa  there.  The  eatablishment  of  this 
differenoe  seems  to  imp)/  tbe  Umitätion  of  hereditj  by  sex. 
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bis  conditions  it  is  impoesible  f or  the  savage  to  Have  an  ex- 
tended  conscioiisnesa  of  individual  possession.  Establiahcid, 
as  the  sentiment  can  be,  only  by  experiences  of  the  gratifi- 
cations  which  possession  brings,  continued  through  succe»- 
sive  generations,  it  cannot  arise  where  the  circumstances 
do  not  permit  many  such  experiences.  Beyond  the  f ew  rüde 
appliances  ministering  to  bodily  wants  and  decorations,  the 
primitive  man  has  nothing  to  accumulate.  Where  he  has 
grown  into  a  pastoral  lif e,  there  arises  a  possibility  of  benefits 
from  increased  possessions:  he  profits  by  multiplying  his 
flocks.  Still,  while  he  remains  nomadic,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply  bis  flocks  with  unfailing  food  when  they  are  large,  and 
he  has  increased  losses  from  enemies  and  wild  animals;  so 
that  the  benefits  of  accumulation  are  kept  within  narrow 
limits.  Only  as  the  agricultural  ßtate  is  reached,  and  only  aa 
the  tenure  of  land  passes  from  the  tribal  form,  through  the 
family  form,  to  the  individual  form,  is  there  a  widening  of 
the  sphere  f  or  the  proprietary  sentiment. 

Distinguished  by  improvidence,  and  by  deficiency  of  that 
desire  to  own  which  checks  improvidence,  the  savage  is  thus 
debarred  from  experiences  which  develop  this  desire  and 
diminish  the  improvidence. 

§  35.  Let  US  tum  now  to  those  emotional  traits  which 
directly  affect  the  f ormatiön  of  social  groups.  Varieties  of 
mankind  are  social  in  different  degrees;  and,  further,  are 
here  tolerant  of  restraint  and  there  intolerant  of  it.  Clearly, 
the  proportions  between  these  two  characteristics  must 
greatly  affect  social  unions. 

Describing  the  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay-penin- 
sula,  pfere  Bourien  says — "  liberty  seems  to  be  to  them  a 
necessity  of  their  very  existence;  "  "  every  individual  lives 
as  if  there  were  no  other  person  in  the  World  but  bimself ;  " 
they  separate  if  they  dispute.  So  is  it  with  the  wild  men 
in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  "  who  do  not  associate  with  each 
other;  "  and  whose  children,  when  ^*  old  enougli  to  shift 
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{or  themselves,  usuallj  separate,  neither  one  afterwards 
thiTiTcing  of  the  other."  A  nature  of  this  kind  shows  its  ef- 
fects  in  the  solitary  families  of  the  wood-Veddahs,  or  those 
of  the  Bushmen,  whom  Arbousset  deseribes  as  "  indepen- 
dent  and  poor  beyond  measure,  as  if  they  had  swom  to  re- 
main  always  free  and  without  possessions."  Of  sundry  races 
that  remain  in  a  low  state,  this  trait  is  remarked;  as  of  Bra- 
zilian  Indians,  who,  tractable  when  quite  young,  begin  to 
display  "  impatience  of  all  restraint  "  at  puberty ;  as  of  the 
Caribsy  who  are  "  impatient  under  the  least  infringement  " 
of  their  independence.  Among  Indian  Hill-tribes  the  sav- 
age  Bhils  have  "  a  natural  spirit  of  independence;  "  the 
Bodo  and  Dhimal  "  resist  injunctions  injudiciously  urged, 
with  dogged  obstinacy;  "  and  the  Lepchas  "  undergo  grcat 
privations  rather  than  submit  to  oppression."  This  trait 
we  meet  with  again  among  some  nomadic  races.  ^'  A  Bed- 
ouin,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  will  not  summit  to  any  command, 
but  readily  yields  to  persnasion;  '^  and  he  is  said  by  Pal- 
grave  to  have  "  a  high  appreciation  of  national  and  personal 
liberty.^'  That  this  moral  trait  is  injurious  during  early 
stages  of  social  progress,  is  in  some  cases  observed  by 
travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who  says  of  the  New  Guinea  peo- 
ple  that  their  "  impatience  of  control  "  precludes  Organiza- 
tion. Not,  indeed,  that  absence  of  independence 
will  of  itaelf  cause  an  opposite  result.  The  Kamschadales 
exhibit  "  slavishness  to  people  who  use  thera  hard,"  and 
"  contempt  of  those  who  treat  them  with  gentleness;  "  and 
while  the  Damaras  have  "  no  independence,"  they  "  court 
slavery :  admiration  and  fear  "  being  their  only  strong  senti- 
ments.  A  certain  ratio  between  the  feelings  prompting 
obedience  and  prompting  resistance,  seems  required.  The 
Malays,  who  have  evolved  into  several  semi-civilized  socie- 
ties,  are  said  to  be  submissive  to  authority;  and  yet  each 
is  "  sensitive  to  .  .  .  any  interference  with  the  personal  lib- 
erty  of  himself  or  another."  Clearly,  however,  be  the  cause 
of  Subordination  what  it  maj,  a  relatively-subordinate  na- 
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ture  ifl  everywhere  shown  by  men  composing  social  aggre- 
gates  of  considerable  sizes.  In  such  semi-civilized  com- 
munities  as  tropical  Africa  contains,  it  is  conspicuous;  and 
it  characterized  the  peoples  who  f ormed  the  extinct  orieutal 
nations,  as  also  those  who  f  ormed  the  extinct  nations  of  the 
New  World. 

If,  as  among  the  Mantras  above  named,  intolerance  of 
restraint  is  joined  with  want  of  sociality,  there  is  a  double 
obstacle  to  social  union:  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
by  a  cause  of  aggregation.  If ,  as  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  sit  inactive  f  or  hours,  "  seeking  no  companionship/'  he 
is  under  less  temptation  to  tolerate  restrictions  than  if  soli- 
tude  is  unbearable.  Clearly,  the  ferocious  Fijian  in  whom, 
Strange  as  it  seems,  "  the  sentiment  of  f  riendship  is  strongly 
developed,"  is  impelled  by  this  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  bis 
extreme  loyalty,  to  continue  in  a  society  in  which  despotism 
based  on  cannabalism  is  without  check. 

Induction  thus  suflSciently  verifies  the  deduction  that 
primitive  men,  who,  bef ore  any  arts  of  life  were  developed, 
necessarily  lived  on  wild  food,  implying  wide  dispersion  of 
small  numbers,  were,  on  the  one  band,  not  much  habituated 
to  associated  life,  and  were,  on  the  other  band,  habituated 
to  that  uncontrolled  following  of  immediate  desires  which 
goes  along  with  separateness.  So  that  while  the  attractive 
force  was  small  the  repulsive  force  was  great.  Only  as  they 
were  led  into  greater  gregariousness  by  local  conditions 
which  f  urthered  the  maintenance  of  many  persons  on  a  small 
area,  could  there  come  that  increase  of  sociality  required 
to  check  unrestrained  action.  And  here  we  see  yet  a  further 
difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  social  evolution  at  the 
outset. 

§  36.  Led  as  we  thus  are  from  emotions  of  an  exclusive- 
ly  egoistie  kind  to  emotions  which  imply  the  presence  of 
othcr  individuals,  let  us  take  first  the  ego-altruistic.  (Pr'n. 
of  P^,^  §§  519 — 23.)    Before  there  exist  in  considerable 
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degrees  the  sentiments  which  find  satisf  action  in  the  happi- 
nes8  of  others,  there  exist  in  considerable  degrees  the  senti- 
ments which  find  satisfaction  in  the  admiration  given  by 
others.  Even  animals  show  themselves  gratified  bj  applause 
after  achievement;  and  in  men  the  gregarious  life  early 
opens  and  enlarges  this  soiirce  of  pleasure. 

Great  as  is  the  vanity  of  the  civilized,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  uncivilized.  The  red  pigment  and  the  sea-shells 
pierced  for  Suspension,  found  with  other  traces  of  men  in 
the  Dordogne  caves,  prove  that  in  that  remote  past  when  the 
rein-deer  and  the  mammoth  inhabited  southem  France,  men 
drew  to  themselves  admiring  glances  by  colours  and  Orna- 
ments. Self-decoration  occupies  the  savage  chief  even  more 
than  it  does  the  fashionable  lady  among  ourselves.  The 
painting  of  the  skin,  about  which  so  much  trouble  is  taken 
before  clothes  are  used,  shows  this.  It  is  shown  again  by 
Submission  to  prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  while  being 
tattooed ;  and  by  tolerance  of  those  pains  and  inconveniences 
which  accompany  the  distension  of  the  under-lip  by  a  block 
of  Woody  the  wearing  of  stones  in  holes  made  through  the 
cheeks,  or  of  quills  through  the  nose.  The  strength  of  the 
desire  to  gain  approbation  is,  in  these  cases,  proved  by  the 
universality  of  the  fashion  in  each  tribe.  When  the  age 
comes,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  young  savage  from  the 
ordained  mutilation.  Fear  of  the  frowns  and  taunts  of  his 
fellowB  is  so  great  that  dissent  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  the  regulation  of  conduct.  The  pre- 
cepts  of  the  religion  of  enmity  are,  in  early  stages  of  social 
development,  enforced  mainly  by  the  aid  of  this  ego-altru- 
istic  sentiment.  The  duty  of  blood-revenge  is  made  impera- 
tive by  tribal  opinion.  Approval  comes  to  the  man  who, 
having  lost  a  relative,  never  ceases  his  pursuit  of  the  sup- 
posed  murderer;  while  scowls  and  gibes  make  intolerable 
the  life  of  one  who  falls.  Similarly  with  the  f ulfilment  of 
various  usagee  that  have  become  established.  In  some  un- 
civilized societies  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  ruin  him- 
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seif  bj  a  funeral  feast;  and  in  some  semiKiivilized  societies, 
one  motive  for  killing  a  female  Infant  is  avoidance  of  the 
future  cost  of  a  marriage  festival — a  cost  made  great  by 
the  prevailing  love  of  display, 

This  ego-altruistic  sentiment,  increasing  in  strength  as 
social  aggregation  advances,  is,  during  early  stages,  an  im- 
portant  Controlling  agency;  as,  indeed,  it  continues  still  to 
be.  Joined  with  sociality,  it  has  ever  been  a  power  helping 
to  bind  together  the  units  of  each  group,  and  tending  to 
cultivate  a  conduct  furthering  the  general  welfare.  Prob- 
ably  a  kind  of  Subordination  was  produced  by  it  before  there 
was  any  political  Subordination;  and  in  some  cases  it  se- 
eures  social  order  even  now.    Mr.  Wallace  says: — 

'*  I  have  lived  with  commuoities  of  savages  in  Bouth  America  and 
in  the  East,  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courta  bat  the  public  opinion  of 
the  village  freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respecta  the 
rights  of  his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never 
takes  place.     In  such  a  Community  all  are  nearly  equal.^^ 

§  37.  Traits  of  the  primitive  nature  due  to  presence  or 
absence  of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  remain  to  be  glanced  at. 
Having  sympathy  for  their  root,  these  must,  on  the  hypothe- 
sis  of  evolution,  develop  in  proportion  as  circumstances  make 
sympathy  active;  that  is — in  proportion  as  they  f  oster  the 
domestic  relations,  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  sociality, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  cultivate  aggressiveness. 

Evidence  for  and  against  thisaj^r^oriinference  is  diffi- 
cult  to  disentangle  and  to  generalize.  Many  causes  conspire 
to  mislead  us.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  tolerably  uni- 
form manifestations  of  character  in  each  race;  but  we  are 
wrong.  Both  the  individuals  and  the  groups  differ  consider- 
ably ;  as  in  Australia,  where  one  tribe  "  is  decidedly  quiet," 
and  another  "  decidedlv  disorderlv."  We  assume  that  the 
traits  shown  will  be  similar  on  successive  occasions,  which 
they  are  not:  the  behaviour  to  one  traveller  is  unlifce  the 
behaviour  to  another;  probably  because  their  own  behav- 
iours  are  unlike.    Commonly,  too,  the  displays  of  character 
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by  an  abonginal  race  revisited,  depend  on  the  treatment 
received  f roni  previous  visitors :  being  changed  f rom  f riend- 
lineas  to  eninity  by  painf ul  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian 
travellers,  it  is  remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  f  avour- 
ably  of  the  natives  than  the  later;  and  Earl  says  of  the 
Java  people,  that  those  inhabiting  parts  little  used  by  Euro 
peans  ^^  are  much  superior  in  point  of  morality  to  the  natives 
of  the  north  coast/'  whose  intercourse  with  Europeans  has 
been  greater.  When,  led  by  bis  experiences  in  the  Pacific, 
Erskine  remarks,  "  nor  is  it  at  all  beyond  the  ränge  of  prob- 
ability  that  habits  of  honesty  and  decorum  may  yet  be  f orced 
lipon  the  f  oreign  trader  by  those  whom  he  has  hitherto  been 
aceustomed  to  consider  as  the  treacherous  and  irreclaimable 
savages  of  the  sandal-wood  islands;  "  when  we  leam  that 
in  VatGy  the  native  name  for  a  white  man  is  a  ^^  sailing  profii- 
gate;  "  and  when  we  remember  that  worse  names  are  justi- 
fied  by  recent  doings  in  those  regions;  we  shall  understand 
how  eonflicting  Statements  about  native  characters  may  re- 
sult. 

Beyond  the  difficulty  hence  arising,  is  the  difficnlty  aris- 
ing  from  that  primitive  impulsiveness,  which  itself  causes  a 
variability  perplexing  to  one  who  wonld  form  a  coneeption 
of  the  average  nature.  As  Livingstone  says  of  the  Makololo 
— "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  these  people  appear 
excessively  good  or  uncommonly  bad ;  "  and  the  inconsistent 
traits  above  quoted  from  Captain  Burton,  imply  a  parallel 
experience.  Hence  we  have  to  strike  an  average  among 
manif  estations  naturally  chaotic,  which  are  f  urther  distorted 
by  the  varying  relations  to  those  who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guide  ourselves  by  taking,  first,  not  the 
altmistic  sentiments,  but  the  feeling  which  habitually  co- 
operates  with  them — the  parental  instinct,  the  love  of  the 
helpless.  {Prin.  qf  Psy..  §  532.)  Of  necessity  the  lowest 
hnman  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  have  large 
endovrments  of  this.  Those  only  can  survive  in  posterity  in 
whom  the  love  of  ofFspring  prompts  due  care  of  off  spring; 
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and  among  the  savage,  the  self-sacrifice  required  is  as  great 
as  among  the  civilized.  Hence  the  fondness  for  children 
which  even  the  lowest  of  mankind  display;  though,  with 
their  habitual  impulsiveness,  they  often  join  with  it  great 
cnielty.  The  Fuegians,  described  as  "  very  fond  "  of  their 
children,  nevertheless  seil  them  to  the  Patagonians  for 
slaves.  Great  love  of  offspring  is  ascribed  to  the  New  Guinea 
people;  and  yet  a  man  will  "  barter  one  or  two  "  with  a 
trader  for  something  he  wants.  The  Australians,  credited 
by  Eyre  with  strong  parental  affeetion,  are  said  to  desert 
sick  children ;  and  Angas  asserts  of  them  that  on  the  Mun*ay 
they  sometimes  kill  a  boy  to  bait  their  hooks  with  his  fat. 
Though  among  the  Tasmanians  the  parental  instinct  is 
described  as  strong,  yet  they  practised  infanticide;  and 
though,  among  the  Bushmen,  the  rearing  of  offspring  under 
great  difficulties  implies  much  devotion,  yet  Moffat  says  they 
"  kill  their  children  without  remorse  on  various  occasions." 
Omitting  further  proofs  of  parental  love  on  the  orie  band, 
qualified  on  the  other  by  examples  of  a  violence  which  will 
slay  a  child  for  letting  fall  something  it  was  carrying,  we 
may  safely  say  of  the  primitive  man  that  his  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  is  strong,  but  its  action,  like  that  of  his  emotions 
in  general,  irregulär. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  aided  in  reconciling 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  excessive  egoism  and  his  fel- 
low  feeling — his  cruelty  and  his  kindness.  The  Fuegians 
are  affectionate  towards  each  other;  and  yet  in  times  of 
scarcity  they  kill  the  old  women  for  food.  Mouat,  who 
describes  the  Andamanese  as  a  merciless  race,  nevertheless 
says  that  the  one  he  took  to  Calcutta  had  a  "  very  kind  and 
amiable  character."  Many  and  extreme  cruelties  are  proved 
against  the  Australians.  Yet  Eyre  testifies  to  their  kind- 
ness, their  self-sacrifice,  and  even  their  chivalry.  So,  too, 
of  the  Bushmen.  Lichtenstein  thinks  that  in  no  savage  is 
there  "  so  high  a  degree  of  brutal  ferocity; "  but  Moffat 
was  "  deeply  affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these  poor  Bush- 
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men,"  and  Burchell  says  that  they  show  to  each  other  "  hoo- 
pitality  and  generosity  often  in  an  extraordinary  degree." 
When  we  come  to  races  higher  in  social  state,  the  testimonies 
to  good  feeling  are  abundant.  The  New  Caledonians  are 
Said  to  be  "  of  a  mild  and  good-natured  temper;  "  the  Tan- 
nese  are  "  ready  to  do  any  serviee  that  lies  in  their  power;  " 
the  New  Guinea  people  are  "  good-natured,"  '*  of  a  mild 
disposition."  Paasing  from  Negritos  to  Malayo-Polyne- 
siansy  we  meet  with  Uke  characteristics.  The  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are  "  mild,  docile;  "  to  the 
Tahitians,  "  cheerful  and  good-natured;  "  to  the  Dyaka, 
"  genial;  "  to  the  Sea-Dyaks,*  "  sociable  and  amiable;  "  to 
the  Javans,  "  mild,"  "  cheerful  and  good-humoured ;  "  to 
the  Malays  of  Northern  Celebes,  "  quiet  and  gentle."  We 
have,  indeed,  in  other  cases,  quite  opposite  descriptions.  In 
the  native  Brazilians,  revenge  is  said  to  be  the  predominant 
passion:  a  trapped  aaiival  they  kill  with  little  wounds  that 
it  may  ^^  suffer  as  much  as  possible."  A  leading  trait  ascribed 
to  the  Fijians  is  "  interne  and  vengeful  malignity."  Gal- 
ton condemns  the  Damaras  as  '^  worthless,  thieving,  and 
murderous,"  and  Andersson  as  '^  unmitigated  scoundrels." 
In  some  cases  adjacent  tribes  show  us  these  opposite  natures; 
as  among  the  aborigines  of  India.  While  the  Bhils  are  re- 
puted  to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  ready  to  play  the  assassin 
for  a  trifling  recompense,  the  Nagas  are  described  as  ^'  good- 
natured  and  honest;  "  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  as  "  füll  of 
amiable  qualities,"  "  honest  and  truthful,"  "  totally  free 
from  arrogance,  revenge,  cruel ty;  "  and  of  the  Lepcha,  Dr. 
Hooker  says  his  disposition  is  "  amiable,"  "  peaceful  and  no 
brawler:  "  thus  "  contrasting  strongly  with  his  neighbours 
to  the  east  and  west." 

Manifestly,  then,  uncivilized  man,  if  he  has  but  little 
active  benevolence,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  distinguished 
by  active  malevolence.  Indeed,  a  glance  over  the  facts 
tends  rather  to  show  that  while  wanton  cnielty  is  not  com- 
mon among  the  least  civilized,  it  is  common  among  the  more 
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civilized.  The  sanguinary  Fijians  have  reached  a  consider- 
able  social  development.  Burton  says  of  the  Fan  that 
"  cnielty  seems  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  life;  "  and  yet 
the  Fans  have  advanced  arts  and  appliances,  and  live  in 
villages  having,  some  of  them,  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  Dahomey,  where  a  large  population  considerably  organ- 
ized  exists,  the  love  f or  bloodshed  leads  to  f  requent  horrible 
sacrifices;  and  the  social  system  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
rooted  as  it  was  in  cannibalism,  and  yet  highly  evolved  in 
many  ways,  shows  us  that  it  is  not  the  lowest  races  which 
are  the  most  inhuman. 

Help  in  judging  the  mora!  nature  of  sa vages  is  f  umished 
by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that  "  the  goodness  of  these 
Indians,  like  that  of  most  others  amongst  whom  I  lived,  con- 
sisted  perhaps  more  in  the  absence  of  active  bad  qualities, 
than  in  the  possession  of  good  ones;  in  other  words,  it  was 
negative  rather  than  positive.  .  .  .  The  good-fellowship 
of  OUT  Cucamaa  seemed  to  arise,  not  f rom  warm  sympathy, 
but  simply  from  the  absence  of  eager  selfishness  in  small 
matters."  And  we  shall  derive  further  help  in  reconciling 
what  seem  contradictory  traits,  by  observing  how  the  dog 
unites  great  affectionateness,  sociality,  and  even  sympathy, 
with  habitual  egoism  and  bursts  of  f erocity — how  he  passes 
readily  from  playful  friendUness  to  fighting,  and  while  at 
one  time  robbing  a  fellow  dog  of  his  food  will  at  another 
succour  him  in  distress. 

One  kind  of  evidence,  however,  there  is  which  amid  all 
these  conflicting  testimonies,  affords  tolerably-saf e  guidance. 
The  habitual  behaviour  to  women  among  any  people,  indi- 
cates  with  approximate  truth,  the  average  power  of  the 
altruistic  sentiments;  and  the  indication  thus  yielded  teils 
against  the  character  of  the  primitive  man.  The  actions  of 
the  stronger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  uncivilized  are 
frequently  brutal;  and  even  at  best  the  conduct  is  unsym- 
pathetic.  That  slavery  of  women,  of ten  joined  with  cruelty 
to  them,  should  be  normal  among  savages,  accepted  as  right 
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not  by  men  onlj  but  bj  women  themfielves,  proves  that 
whatever  occasional  displays  of  altruism  there  may  be,  the 
ordinary  flow  of  altruistic  feeling  is  small. 

§  38.  A  summary  of  these  leading  emotional  traits  must 
be  pref aced  by  one  which  affects  all  the  otbers — the  fixity  of 
habit:  a  trait  connected  with  that  of  early  arrival  at  ma- 
turity,  added  at  the  dose  of  the  last  chapter.  The  primitive 
man  is  consenrative  in  an  extreme  degree.  Even'on  con- 
trasting  higher  races  with  one  another,  and  even  on  con- 
trasting  different  classes  in  the  same  dociety^  it  is  observable 
that  the  least  developed  are  the  most  averse  to  change. 
Among  the  common  people  an  improved  method  is  difficult 
to  introduce;  and  even  a  new  kind  of  food  is  usually  dis- 
liked.  The  nncivilized  man  is  thus  cbaracterized  in  yet  a 
greater  degree.  His  simpler  nervous  System,  sooner  losing 
its  plasticity,  is  still  less  able  to  take  on  a  modified  mode  of 
action.  Hence  both  an  unconscious  adhesion,  and  an  avowed 
adhesion,  to  that  which  is  established.  ^^  Because  same  ting 
do  for  my  father,  same  ting  do  for  me,"  say  the  Houssa 
negroes.  The  Creek  Indians  laughed  at  those  who  suggested 
that  they  should  '^  alter  their  long-established  customs  and 
habits  of  living."  Of  some  Africans  Livingstone  says — "  I 
often  presented  my  f riends  with  iron  spoons,  and  it  was  curi- 
ous  to  observe  how  the  habit  of  hand-eating  prevailed, 
though  they  were  delighted  with  the  spoons.  They  lifted 
out  a  little  [milk]  with  the  Utensil,  then  put  it  on  the 
left  band,  and  ate  it  out  of  that."  How  this  tendency 
leads  to  unchangeable  social  usuages,  is  well  shown  by 
the  Dyaks;  who,  as  Mr.  Tylor  says,  "  marked  their  disgust 
at  the  innovation  by  levying  a  fine  on  any  of  their  own 
people  who  should  be  caught  chopping  in  the  European 
fashion." 

Kecapitulating  the  emotional  traits,  severally  made  more 
marked  by  this  relative  fixity  of  habit,  we  have  first  to  note 
the  impulsiveness  which^  pervading  the  conduct  of  primitive 
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raen,  so  greatly  impedes  co-operation.  That "  wavering  and 
inconstant  disposition,"  which  commonly  makes  it  "  inipoa- 
sible  to  put  any  dependence  on  their  promises,"  negatives 
that  mutual  tnist  required  for  social  progress.  Oovemed 
as  he  is  by  despotic  emotions  that  suceessively  depose  one 
another,  instead  of  by  a  Council  of  the  emotions  shared  in 
by  all,  the  primitive  man  has  an  explosive,  chaotic,  incal- 
culable  behaviour,  which  makes  combined  actibn  very  dif- 
ficult.  One  of  the  more  special  traits,  partly 

resulting  from  this  general  trait,  is  his  improvidence.  Im- 
mediate  desire,  be  it  for  personal  gratification  or  for  the 
applause  which  genereeity  brings,  excludes  fear  of  future 
evils;  while  pains  and  pleasures  to  come,  not  being  vividly 
conceived,  give  no  adequate  spur  to  exertion:  leaving  a 
light-hearted,  careless  absorption  in  the  present.  So- 

ciality,  strong  in  the  civilized  man,  is  less  strong  in  the  sav- 
age  man.  Among  the  lowest  types  the  groups  are  small, 
and  the  bonds  holding  their  units  together  are  relatively 
feeble.  Along  with  a  tendency  to  disruption  produced  by 
the  ill-controlled  passions  of  the  individuals,  there  goes  com- 
paratively  little  of  the  sentiment  causing  cohesion.  So  that, 
among  men  carried  from  one  extreme  to  another  by  gusts  of 
f  eeling — men  of  ten  made  very  irritable  by  hunger,  which,  as 
Livingstone  remarks,  "  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  tem- 
per " — there  exists  at  once  a  smaller  tendency  to  cohere 
from  mutual  liking,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  resist  an  au- 
thority  otherwise  causing  cohesion.  Though,  be- 

f ore  there  is  much  sociality;  there  cannot  be  much  love  of 
approbation ;  yet,  with  a  moderate  progress  in  social  group- 
ing,  there  develops  this  simplest  of  the  higher  sentiments. 
The  great  and  immediate  benefits  brought  by  the  approval 
of  fellow-savages,  and  the  serious  evils  following  their  anger 
or  contempt,  are  experiences  which  fester  this  ego-altruistic 
sentiment  into  predominance.  And  by  it  some  Subordina- 
tion to  tribal  opinion  is  secured,  and  some  consequent  regu- 
lation  of  conduct,  even  before  there  arises  a  rudiment  of 
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political  control.  In  social  groups  once  perma- 

nently  fomied,  the  bond  of  union — here  love  of  society, 
there  obedience  caused  by  awe  of  power,  elsewhere  a  dread 
of  penalties,  and  in  most  places  a  combination  of  tbese — 
may  go  along  with  a  very  variable  amount  of  altruistic  f  eel- 
ing.  Though  sociality  f osters  sympathy,  yet  the  daily  doings 
of  the  primitive  man  repress  sympathy.  Active  fellow- 
feeling,  ever  awake  and  evdV  holding  egoism  in  check,  does 
not  eharacterize  him;  as  we  see  conclusively  shown  by  the 
treatment  of  women.  And  that  highest  form  of  altruistic 
sentiment  distinguished  by  us  as  a  sense-of  justice,  is  very 
little  developed. 

These  emotional  traits  harmonize  with  those  which  we 
anticipated — a  less  extended  and  less  varied  correspondence 
with  the  environment,  less  representativeness,  less  remote- 
ness  f rom  reflex  action.  The  cardinal  trait  of  impulsiveness 
implies  the  sudden,  or  approximately-reflex,  passing  of  a 
Single  passion  into  the  conduct  it  prompts;  implies,  by  the 
absence  of  opposing  feelings,  that  the  consciousness  is 
formed  of  fewer  representations;  and  implies  that  the  ad- 
justment  of  internal  actions  to  extemal  actions  does  not  take 
account  of  consequences  so  distant  in  space  and  time.  So 
with  the  accompanying  improvidence:  desire  goes  at  once  to 
gratification;  there  is  feeble  Imagination  of  secondary  re- 
snlts;  remote  needs  are  not  met.  The  love  of  approbation 
which  grows  as  gregariousness  increases,  involves  increased 
representativeness:  instead  of  immediate  results  it  contem- 
plates  results  a  stage  further  off;  instead  of  actions  prompt- 
ed  by  single  desires,  there  come  actions  checked  and  modi- 
fied  by  secondary  desires.  But  though  the  emotional  nature 
in  which  this  ego-altruistic  sentiment  becomes  dominant, 
is  made  by  its  presence  less  reflex,  more  representative,  and 
is  adjusted  to  wider  and  more  varied  requirements,  it  is  still, 
in  these  respects,  below  that  developed  emotional  nature  of 
the  civilized  man,  marked  by  activity  of  the  altruistic  senti- 
ments.     L«acking  these,  the  primitive  man  lacks  the  benevo- 
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lence  which  adjusts  conduct  f or  the  benefit  of  others  distant 
in  Space  and  time,  the  equity  which  implies  representation 
of  highly  complex  and  abstract  relations  among  human 
actions,  the  sense  of  duty  which  curbs  selfishness  when  there 
are  none  present  to  applaud. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

THE    PBIMmVS   MAS mTXLLEOTITAI» 

§  39.  The  three  measures  of  mental  evolution  which,  in 
the  last  cbapter,  helped  us  to  delineate  the  emotional  nature 
of  the  primitive  man^  will,  in  this  chapter,  help  us  to  de- 
lineate his  intellectual  nature.  And  further  to  aid  our* 
selves  we  muat  recall,  in  connexion  with  these  measures, 
tlioee  traits  of  thought  which,  in  the  Pri/nciples  o/Paychol- 
ogy  (§§484 — 93),  were  shown  to  characterize  a  lower  evo- 
lution as  compared  with  a  higher. 

Conceptions  of  generdl  facta  being  derived  f rom  experi- 
ences  of  particular  facts  and  coming  later,  are  deficient  in 
the  primitive  man.  Consciousness  of  a  general  truth  implies 
more  heterogeneous  correspondence  than  does  consciousness 
of  any  included  particular  truth;  it  implies  higher  repre- 
sentativeness,  since  it  colligates  more  numerous  and  varied 
ideas;  and  it  is  more  remote  from  reflex  action — will  not, 
indeed,  of  itself,  excite  action  at  all.  Having  no 

records,  man,  in  his  uncivilized  state,  cannot  recognize  long 
eequences.  Hence  prevision  of  distcmt  resvlts^  such  as  is 
possible  in  a  settled  society  having  measures  and  written  lan- 
guage,  is  impossiblc  to  him:  correspondence  in  time  comes 
within  narrow  limits.  The  representations  include  few  suc- 
cessions  of  phenomena,  and  these  not  comprehensive  ones. 
And  there  is  but  a  moderate  departure  from  the  reflex  lif e 
in  which  Stimulus  and  act  stand  in  immediate  connex- 
ion. Ignorant  of  localities  outside  his  own,  the 
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aasociations  of  ideas  tlie  primitive  man  forms  are  little  liable 
to  be  changed.  As  experiencee  (multiplying  in  number, 
gathered  from  a  wider  area,  and  added  to  by  thoae  wliich 
other  men  record)  become  more  heterogeneous,  the  narrow 
notioDB  firat  f  ramed  ara  shaken  and  made  more  plastü:^ 
there  comes  greater  jnodißahility  of  helief.  In  bis  relative 
rigidity  of  belief  we  see  a  smaller  correapondence  with  an 
environment  containing  adverse  facts;  leas  of  that  repre- 
sentativeness  whicb  simultaaeously  grasps  and  averages 
much  evidence;  and  a  smaller  divergence  from  tbose  lowest 
actions  in  wliich  impressions  cause,  iiresistibly,  the  appro- 
priate  motions.  Conditioned  as  he  is,  the  savage 

lacks  ahgtract  tdeas.  Drawn  from  raany  concrete  ideas,  an 
abstract  idea  becomes  detachable  from  tbem  only  as  fast  as 
their  variety  leads  to  mutual  cancellings  of  differences,  and 
leaves  outetanding  that  which  they  have  in  common,  This 
implies  growth  of  the  correspondence  in  ränge  and  hetero- 
geneity;  wider  repreeentation  o£  the  concretes  whence  the 
idea  is  abstracted;  and  greater  remoteneaa  from  reflex 
action.  Such  abstract  ideas  as  those  oipropertif  and  cause, 
belong  to  a  still  higher  stage.  For  only  after  many  special 
properties  and  many  special  causes  have  been  abstracted, 
can  there  arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general 
and  cause  in  general.  The  conception  of  uniform- 

iti/  in  the  order  of  phenomena,  developa  simultaneously. 
Only  along  with  the  uae  of  m^asuree  does  there  grow  up 
the  means  of  ascertaining  uniformity ;  and  only  after  a  great 
accumulation  of  measured  resulte  does  the  idea  of  law  be- 
come possible.  Here,  again,  the  indices  of  mental  evolu- 
tion  serve.  The  conception  of  natural  order  presupposes 
an  advaneed  correspondence;  it  involves  re-representative- 
ness  in  a  high  degree;  and  the  implied  divergence  from 
reflex  action  is  extreme,  TTntil  the  notion  of  uni- 

formity has  developed  along  with  the  use  of  measures, 
thought  cannot  have  much  tfffinitenens.  In  primitive  life, 
there  is  little  to  yield  the  idea  of  agreement;  and  so  long 
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as  there  are  f ew  experiences  of  exact  equality  between  ob- 
jects,  or  perfect  conformity  between  Statements  and  facta, 
or  eomplete  f ulfilment  of  antieipations  by  results,  the  notion 
of  tnUh  cannot  become  clear.  Once  more  our  general  tests 
answer.  The  conception  öf  truth,  being  the  eonception  of 
correspondence  between  Thoughts  and  Things,  implies  ad- 
vance  of  that  correspondence;  it  involves  representations 
which  are  higher,  as  being  better  adjusted  to  realities;  and 
its  growth  causes  a  decrease  of  the  primitive  credulity  allied 
to  reflex  action — allied,  since  it  shows  us  single  suggestions 
producing  sudden  beliefs  which  f orthwith  issue  in  conduct. 
Add  that  only  as  this  eonception  of  truth  advances,  and 
therefore  the  correlative  eonception  of  untruth,  can  scep- 
iicisfn    and    crüicism    grow  common.  Lastly, 

such  imagination  as  the  primitive  man  has,  small  in  ränge 
and  heterogeneity,  is  reminiscent  only,  not  constructive. 
An  imagination  which  invents,  shows  extension  of  the  cor- 
respondence from  the  region  of  the  actual  into  that  of  the 
Potential;  implies  a  representativeness  not  limited  to  com- 
binations  which  have  been,  or  are,  in  the  environment,  but 
including  non-existing  combinations  thereafter  made  to 
exist;  and  exhibits  the  greatest  remoteness  from  reflex 
action,  since  the  Stimulus  issuing  in  movement  is  unlike  any 
that  ever  bef ore  acted. 

And  now,  having  enumerated  these  leading  traits  of  in- 
tellectual  evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
psychological  principles,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  the 
significance  of  the  facts  as  described  by  travellers, 

§  40.  Testimonies  to  the  acute  senses  and  quick  percep- 
tions  of  the  uncivilized,  are  given  by  nearly  everyone  who 
describes  them. 

Lichtenstein  says  the  vision  of  the  Bushman  is  tele- 
scopic;  and  Barrow  speaks  of  his  "  keen  eye  always  in  mo- 
tion."  Of  Asiatics  may  be  named  the  Karens,  who  see  as  f ar 
with  naked  ejres  as  we  do  witb  opera-glasses",  and  th.e  Vor 
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habitants  of  the  Siberian  steppes-  are  celebrated  f  or  their 
"  distant  and  perfect  sight."  Of  the  Brazilians,  Hemdon 
writes — "  The  Indiana  have  very  keen  senses,  and  see  and 
hear  things  that  are  inaudible  and  invisible  to  us;  "  and  the 
like  is  remarked  of  the  Tupis.  The  Abipones,  "  like  apes, 
are  always  in  motion;  "  and  Dobrizhoffer  asserts  that  they 
discem  things  which  escape  "  the  most  quick-sighted  Eu- 
ropean." Respecting  hearing,  too,  there  is  similar,  if  less 
abundant,  evidence.  All  have  read  of  the  feats  of  North 
American  Indians  in  detecting  faint  sounds;  and  the  acute 
hearing  of  the  Veddahs  is  shown  by  their  habit  of  finding 
bees'  nests  by  the  hum. 

Still  more  abundant  are  the  testimonies  respecting  their 
active  and  minute  Observation.  "  Excellent  superficial  ob- 
servers,"  is  the  characterization  Palgrave  gives  of  the  Bed- 
ouins.  Burton  refers  to  the  "  high  Organization  of  the  per- 
ceptive  faculties  "  among  them;  and  Petherick  proved,  by 
a  test,  their  marvellous  powers  of  tracking.  In  South  Af  rica 
the  Hottentots  show  astonishing  quickness  "  in  everything 
relating  to  cattle;  "  and  Galton  says  the  Damaras  "  have  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  recollecting  any  ox  that  they  have 
once  Seen."  It  is  the  same  in  America.  Burton,  speaking 
of  the  Prairie  Indians,  comments  on  the  "  development  of 
the  perceptions  which  is  produced  by  the  constant  and  mi- 
nute observations  of  a  limited  number  of  objects."  In- 
stahces  are  given  showing  what  exact  topographers  the 
Chippewayans  are;  and  the  like  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotahs. 
Bates  notices  the  extraordinary  "  sense  of  locality  "  of  the 
Brazilian  Indians.  Conceming  the  Arawaks,  Hillhouse 
says — "  Where  an  European  can  discover  no  indication 
whatever,  an  Indian  will  point  out  the  footsteps  of  any 
number  of  negroes,  and  will  State  the  precise  day  on  which 
they  have  passed;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will  State  the 
hour."  A  member  of  a  Guiana  tribe  "  will  teil  how  many 
men,  women,  and  children  have  passed,  where  a  stranger 
could  onlj  see  faint  and  confused  marks  on  the  path." 
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''  Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  our  village,"  said 
a  native  of  Ouiana  searching  for  tracks;  and  Schomburgh 
adds  that  their  power  ^'  borders  on  the  magical." 

Along  with  this  acuteness  of  perception  there  naturally 
goes  great  skill  in  those  actions  depending  on  immediate 
guidance  of  perception.  The  Esquimaux  show  great  dex- 
terity  in  all  manual  works.  Kolben  asserts  that  the  Hot- 
tentots  are  very  dexterous  in  the  nse  of  their  weapons.  Of 
the  Fuegians  it  is  said  that  '^  their  dexterity  with  the  sling 
is  extraordinary."  The  skill  of  the  Andamanese  is  shown 
in  their  unerring  shots  with  arrows  at  forty  or  fif ty  yards. 
Tongans  **  are  great  adepts  in  managing  their  canoes."  The 
aceuracy  with  which  an  Australian  propels  a  spear  with  his 
throwing-stick,  is  remarkable;  while  all  have  heard  of  his 
feats  with  the  boomerang.  And  from  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India^  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  so  "  very  expert 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  kill  birds  on  the  wing, 
and  knock  over  hares  at  füll  speed. 

Recognizing  some  exceptions  to  this  expertness,  as 
amöng  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  and  the  Yeddahs  of 
Ceylon;  and  observing  that  survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever 
have  tended  to  establish  these  traits  among  men  whose  lives 
from  hour  to  hour  depended  on  their  keen  senses,  quick 
observations,  and  efficient  uses  of  their  weapons;  we  have 
here  to  note  this  trait  as  significant  in  its  implications.  For 
in  virtue  of  a  general  antagonism  between  the  activities  of 
simple  f  aculties  and  the  activities  of  complex  f  aculties,  this 
dominance  of  the  lower  intellectual  life  hinders  the  higher 
intellectual  life.  In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go 
out  in  restless  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  in  deliberate 
thought.  This  truth  we  will  contemplate  from  another 
point  of  view. 

§  41.  Not  having  special  senses  by  which  to  discrimi- 
nate,  the  worm  swallows  bodily  the  mould  containing  vegetal 
matter  partiaUr  äecayed:  leaving  its  alimentary  canal  to 
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absorb  wh&t  nutrimcnt  it  can,  and  to  eject,  in  the  shape  of 
wonn-cast,  tlie  05  per  vent.  or  bo  that  is  inDutntive.  Con- 
versely,  thc  higbcr  annuloee  crcature,  with  special  aenses, 
as  tbe  bec,  sclccte  frum  plante  concentrated  nutritive  uiat- 
tere  wherewith  to  feed  its  larvse,  or,  as  the  spider,  sucks  the 
ready-prepared  juicea  f roni  the  ftiea  it  entraps.  The  progreaa 
f  rom  the  less  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  moet 
.  intelligent  among  the  Vertehraia,  is  similarlj  accompanieii 
by  increasing  ability  in  the  selection  of  food.  By  he^bivo^ 
0U8  mammala  the  comparatively  innutritive  parta  of  plants 
have  to  be  devoured  in  great  quantities,  tliat  the  requifiite 
amounts  of  nutriment  may  be  obtained;  while  camivoroufi 
aniinals,  wliich  are  niostly  more  aagacious,  live  on  concen- 
trated  foods  of  which  small  quantities  suffice.  Thougb  th^ 
nionkey  and  the  clephant  are  not  carnivorous,  yet  both  have 
powers  which,  certainly  by  the  one  and  probably  by  the 
other,  are  used  in  choosing  the  nutritive  parts  of  plants  when 
these  are  to  be  had.  Coming  to  mankind^  we  obeerve  that 
the  diet  ia  of  the  most  concentrated  kind  obtainable;  but 
that  the  uncivilized  man  is  less  choice  in  bis  diet  than'the 
civilized.  And  then  among  the  highly  civilized  the  moet 
nutritive  food  is  carefully  separated  from  the  rest:  even  to 
the  extent  that  at  table  fragments  of  inferior  quality  are 


My  purpoae  in  naining  these  seemingly-irrelevant  con- 
trasta,  b  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  progrees  in  bodily 
nutrition  and  progreaa  in  mental  nutrition,  ^The  pajchically 
higher,  like  the  physically  higher,  have  greater  powers  of 
eelecting  materials  fit  for  aasimilation.  Just  as  by  appear- 
anee,  texturc,  and  odour,  the  superior  animal  is  guided  in 
choosing  food,  and  swallows  only  things  which  contain  much 
organizable  matter;  so  the  siiperior  mind>  aided  by  what 
we  may  figuratively  call  intellectual  acent,  passea  bji  multi- 
tudes  of  unorganizable  facts,  but  quickly  detect«  facta  füll 
of  significance,  and  takes  them  in  as  materials  out  of  which 
cardinal  tniths  may  be  elaborated,    The  less-developed  in- 
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telligences,  unable  to  decompose  these  more  complex  fac^ts 
and  assiinilate  their  components,  and  having  therefore  no 
appetitea  for  them,  devour  with  avidity  facts  which  are 
mostly  valueless;  and  out  of  the  vast  mass  absorb  very  little 
that  helps  to  form  general  conceptions.  Concentrated  diet 
fumished  by  the  experiments  of  the  phyaiciat,  the  investiga- 
tions  of  the  poKtieal  economist,  the  analyses  of  the  paycholo- 
gist,  is  intolerable  to  them,  indigestible  by  them;  but  in- 
stead,  they  swallow  with  greediness  the  trivial  details  of 
table-talk,  the  personalities  of  fashionable  life,  the  garbage 
of  the  police  and  divorce  courts;  while  their  reading,  in  ad- 
dition  to  trashy  novels,  includes  memoire  of  mediocrities, 
volumes  of  gossiping  correspondence,  with  an  occasional  his- 
tory,  f rem  which  they  carry  away  a  few  facts  about  battles 
and  the  doings  of  conspicuous  men.  By  such  minds,  this 
kind  of  intellectual  provender  is  alone  available;  and  to 
feed  them  on  a  higher  kind  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to 
feed  a  cow  on  meat.  ) 

Suppoee  this  contrast  exaggerated — suppose  the  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  intellects  among  oureelves,  to 
be  continued  by  a  second  descent  of  like  kind,  and  we  get 
to  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man.  A  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  meaningless  details,  and  a  still  smaller  ability  to  se- 
lect  facts  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  characterize 
the  savage.  Multitudes  of  simple  observations  are  inces- 
santly  made  by  him;  but  such  few  as  have  significance,  lost 
in  the  mass  of  insignificant  ones,  pass  through  his  raind  with- 
out  leaving  behind  any  data  for  thoughts,  worthy  to  be  so 
called.  Already  in  a  foregoing  section,  the  extreme  per- 
ceptive  activity  of  the  lowest  races  has  been  illustrated;  and 
here  may  be  added  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  reflective 
inactivity  going  along  with  it.  Of  the  Brazilian  Indian  Mr. 
Bates  remarks — "  I  believe  he  thinks  of  nothing  except  the 
matters  that  inmiediately  concem  his  daily  material  wants." 
"  Ee  observes  well,  but  he  can  deduce  nothing  profitable 
from  his  pereeptionfi,"  saya  Burton,  describing  the  Eaat 
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African;  and  he  adds  that  the  Äfrican's  rnind  '*  will  not, 
and  apparently  eannot,  escape  froni  the  circle  of  sense,  nor 
will  it  occupy  itself  with  aught  but  the  present."  Still  more 
definit«  teatimony  ia  there  respecting  the  Damara,  "  who 
never  generalizes."  Mr.  (ialton  states  that  one  "  who  knew 
the  road  perfectiy  f rom  A  to  B  and  again  f rom  B  to  C  would 
have  HO  idea  of  a  etraight  cut  from  A  to  C:  he  bas  no  map 
of  the  country  in  his  mind,  but  ao  InEnity  of  local  details." 
Even  the  Bedouin,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  remarks,  "  judges  of 
things  as  he  sees  thera  present  before  bim,  not  in  their  causea 
or  conaequencea."  Some  semi-civilized  peoplea,  as  the  Ta- 
hitiana, Sandwich-Isländers,  Javans,  Sumatrans,  Malagasy, 
do,  indeed,  manifest  "  quickneea  of  apprehension,  .  .  . 
Penetration  and  sagacity."  But  it  is  in  respect  of  simple 
•  thingB  that  their  powersare  shown;  a3  witness  the  aasertion 
of  Mr.  Ellis  coneeming  the  !Malagasy,  that  "  facta,  anec- 
dotea,  oceurrencea,  metaphora,  or  fahles,  relating  to  or  de- 
rived  from  sensible  and  viaible  objects,  appear  to  form  the 
baais  of  most  of  their  mental  exercises."  And  how  general 
is  this  trait  of  unreflectiveness  among  inferior  races,  ia  im- 
plied by  Dr.  Pitrkering'a  statement  that,  in  the  coiiree  of 
much  travel,  the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  had 
met  with  who  could  give  reasons,  and  witb  whom  it  was  pos- 
sible  to  hold  a  connected  converaation. 

§  42.  "  The  eccentricity  of  gcuius  "  is  a  current  phrase 
iraplying  the  experience  that  men  of  original  powera  are 
prone  to  act  in  ways  unlike  ordinary  ways.  To  do  what  the 
World  doea,  ia  to  giiide  behaviour  by  Imitation.  Deviating 
from  ordinary  iiaages  is  declining  to  Imitate.  And  the 
noticeable  faet  is  that  a  smaller  tendency  to  Imitate  goes 
along  with  a  greater  tendency  to  evolve  new  ideas.  Under 
its  converse  aspect  we  may  traee  this  relationship  back 
through  early  stages  of  eivilization.  There  was  but  little 
originality  in  the  raiddle  ages;  and  there  was  but  little 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  modes  of  living  establiahed  for 
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the  varioiLs  rauks.  Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct  socie- 
ües  of  the  East.  Ideas  were  fixed;  and  prescription  was 
irreaistible. 

Among  the  partially-civilized  races,  we  find  imitative- 
ness  a  marked  trait.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  ways  in 
which  Negroes,  when  they  have  opportunities,  dress  and 
swagger  in  grotesque  mimicry  of  the  whites.  A  charaeter- 
istic  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  an  aptitude  f  or  imitation.  The 
Dyaks,  too,  show  "  love  of  imitation; "  and  of  other  Ma- 
layo-Polynesians  the  like  is  alleged.  Mason  says  that "  while 
the  Karens  originate  nothing  they  show  as  great  a  capabil- 
ity  to  imitate  as  the  Chinese."  We  read  that  the  Kam- 
schadales have  a  ^'  peenliar  talent  of  mimicking  men  and 
animals;  "  that  the  Nootka-Sound  people  "  are  very  in- 
genious  in  imitating;  "  that  the  Mountain  Snake  Indiana 
imitate  animal  sounds  "  to  the  utmost  perfection."  South 
America  yields  like  evidence.  Hemdon  was  astonished  at 
the  mimetic  powers  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  Wilkef 
speaks  of  the  Patagonians  as  '^  admirable  mimics."  An^ 
Dobrizhoffer  joins  with  his  remark  that  the  Guaranis  ean 
imitate  exactly,  the  further  remark  that  they  bungle  stupid' 
ly  if  you  leave  anything  to  their  intelligence.  But  it  ia 
among  the  lowest  races  that  proneness  to  mimicry  is  most 
conspicuous.  Several  travellers  have  commented  on  the 
"  extraordinary  tendency  to  imitate  "  shown  by  the  Fue- 
gians.  They  will  repeat  with  perf ect  correctness  each  word 
in  any  sentence  addressed  to  thera — mimicking  the  manner 
and  attitude  of  the  Speaker.  So,  too,  according  to  Mouat, 
the  Andamanese  show  high  imitative  powers;  and,  like  the 
Fu^ians,  repeat  a  qnestion  instead  of  answering  it.  Sturt 
gives  a  kindred  acconnt  of  the  Sonth  Australians,  who,  he 
says,  "  evineed  a  stränge  perversity  "  "  in  repeating  words  " 
which  '*  they  knew  were  meant  as  questions." 

In  this  imitativeness,  shown  least  by  the  highest  mem- 
beis  of  civilized  races  and  most  by  the  lowest  savages,  we 
see  agaia  the  antagonism  between  perceptive  activity  and 
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reflective  activity.  Ainong  inferior  gregarious  creatures,  as 
rooks  thftt  rise  in  a  flock  when  one  rises,  or  bs  slieep  tbat  fol- 
low  a  leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  almost  automatic  repeli- 
tion  of  actioDs  witnessed  in  othere;  and  this  peculiarity, 
common  to  the  Jowest  Imman  types — thia  tendency  to  "  ape  " 
others,  as  we  signiäcantly  call  it — implies  a  smaller  de- 
parture  f  rom  the  brüte  type  of  mind.  It  shows  ua  a  mental 
aetion  which  is,  from  moment  to  motneut,  chiefly  deter- 
mined  by  outer  incidents;  and  is  therefore  but  litUe  del«r- 
mined  by  causes  involving  excursivenees  of  thought,  im- 
Bgination,  and  original  idea. 

§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — intellec- 
tual,  will  grow  clearer  when,  with  the  above  inductions,  we 
join  illustrations  of  his  feeble  grasp  of  thought. 

Common  speech  falls  to  distinguish  between  mental  ac- 
tivities  of  different  gradea.  A  boy  is  ealled  clever  who  takea 
in  simple  ideaa  rapidly,  though  he  may  prove  incapable  of 
taking  in  complex  ideas;  and  a  boy  is  condemned  aa  stupid 
becaiise  he  is  slow  in  rote-leaming,  though  he  may  appre- 
bend  abstract  truths  more  quickly  than  his  teacher,  Coii- 
trasts  of  this  nature  must  be  recognized,  if  we  would  inter- 
pret  the  conflicting  evidonce  respecting  the  capacitics  of  the 
uneivilized.  Kven  of  the  Fuegiana  we  read  that  they  "  are 
not  usually  deficient  in  intellect; "  even  the  Andamanese  are 
described  as  "  exceasiveiy  quick  and  clever;  "  and  the  Aus- 
tralians  are  said  to  be  as  intelligent  as  our  own  peasants. 
But  the  ability  thns  referred  to  as  possessed  by  men  of  the 
lowest  types,  is  one  for  which  the  simpler  faculties  suffice; 
and  goee  along  with  inability  when  any  demand  is  made  on 
the  complex  faculties.  A  passage  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
quotes  from  Mr.  Sproat's  account  of  the  Ahts  may  be  taken 
as  descriptive  of  the  average  State : — 

"The  Dative  mind,  to  an  educated  man,  Beema  generallj  to  be 
aiileep.  ...  Od  his  attention  being  fully  arouBed,  he  often  shows 
much  quickness  in  replj  and  iDgenuitj  in  argument.     But  a  Bhort 
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oonTereation  wearies  bim,  particularly  if  questions  are  aaked  that  le- 
qnire  efforts  of  thought  or  memoiy  on  his  pari.  The  mind  of  the 
aarage  then  appea»  to  rock  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weakneas." 

Spix  and  Martins  teil  us  öf  the  Brazilian  Indian  that 

'*'  scarcely  has  one  begun  to  question  him  about  his  language, 

when  he  grows  impatient,  complains  of  headache,  and  shows 

that  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  exertion;  "  and  according  to 

Mr.  BateSy ''  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  notions  on  subjects 

that  reqiiire  a  little  abstract  thought."    When  the  Abipones 

^'  are  unable  to  comprehend  anything  at  first  sight,  they 

soon  grow  weary  of  examining  it,  and  cry — *  What  i&  it  af ter 

all? '  "     It  is  the  same  with  Negroes.    Burton  says  of  the 

East  Af  ricans,  "  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  weary  out  the  most 

intellectual "  when  questioned  about  their  system  of  num- 

bers.    And  even  of  so  comparatively  superior  a  race  as  the 

Alalagasy,  it  is  remarked  that  they  "  do  not  seem  to  possess 

the  qualities  of  mind  requisite  for  close  and  continued 

thought." 

On  observing  that  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  species,  say 

trout,  it  is  needf  ul  to  think  of  the  charaeters  common  to  trout 

of  diflFerent  sizes,  and  that  to  conceive  of  fish  as  a  class,  we 

must  imagine  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  see  mentally  the 

likenesses  which  unite  them  notwithstanding  their  unlike- 

nesses;  we  perceive  that,  rising  from  the  consciousness  of 

individual  objects  to  the  consciousness  of  species,  and  again 

to  the  consciousness  of  genera,  and  Orders,  and  classes,  each 

further  step  implies  more  power  of  mentally  grouping 

numerous  things  with  approximate  simultaneity.    And  per- 

ceiving  this,  we  may  understand  why,  lacking  the  needful 

representativeness,  the  mind  of  the  savage  is  soon  exhausted 

with  any  thought  above  the  simplest.    Excluding  those  re- 

ferring  to  individual  objects,  our  most  familiär  propositions, 

such  even  as  "  Plauts  are  green,"  or  "  Animals  grow,"  are 

propositions  never  definitely  framed  in  his  consciousness; 

because  he  has  no  idea  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  apart  from 

fand-    And  of  course  until  he  has  become  familiär  with  gen- 

T 
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eral  ideas  and  abstract  ideas  of  the  lowest  grades,  those  a 

grade  higher  in  generality  and  abstraetness  are  inconceiv- 

able  by  him.    This  will  be  elucidated  by  an  illustration  taken 

from  Mr.  Galton's  account  of  the  Damaras,  showing  how 

the  concrete,  made  to  serve  in  place  of  the  abstract  as  f ar  as 

possible^  soon  f  ails,  and  leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  higher 

thought: — 

*'  They  puzzle  very  much  after  five  [in  counting],  because  no  spare 
band  remalns  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingen  that  are  required  for 
uniU.  Yet  they  aeldom  lose  oxen ;  the  way  in  which  they  discover 
the  I088  of  one  ig  not  by  the  number  of  the  herd  being  diminished, 
but  by  the  absence  of  a  face  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going 
on,  each  sheep  must  be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks 
of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely 
puzzle  a  Damara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  stickst' 

This  mental  State  is,  in  another  direction,  exemplified  by 

the  staternent  of  Mr.  Hodgson  concerning  the  Hill-tribes  of 

India.    "  Light,"  he  says,  *^  is  a  high  abstraction  which  none 

of  my  informants  can  grasp,  though  they  readily  give  equi  va- 

lents  for  sunshine  and  candle  or  fire-flame."    And  Spix  and 

Martins  further  exemplify  it  when  they  say  that  it  would  be 

vain  to  seek  in  the  language  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  "  words 

for  the  abstract  ideas  of  plant,  animal,  and  the  still  more 

abstract  notions,  coloiir,  tone,  sex,  species,  etc. ;  such  a  gen- 

eralization  of  ideas  is  found  among  them  only  in  the  f re- 

quently  used  infinitive  of  the  verbs  to  walk,  to  eat,  to  drink, 

to  dance,  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc." 

§  44.  Not  until  there  is  formed  a  general  idea,  by  coUi- 
gating  many  special  ideas  which  have  a  common  trait  amid 
their  diflFerences — not  until  there  follows  the  possibility  of 
connecting  in  thought  this  common  trait  with  some  other 
trait  also  possessed  in  common,  can  there  arise  the  idea  of  a 
causal  relation;  and  not  until  many  different  causal  rela- 
tions  have  been  observed,  can  there  result  the  conception 
of  causal  relation  in  the  abstract.  By  the  primitive  man, 
theref  ore,  such  distinction  as  we  make  between  natural  and 
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matural  cannot  be  made.  Just  as  the  child,  Ignorant  of  the 
»Urse  of  things,  gives  credence  to  an  impossible  fiction  as 
adily  as  to  a  familiär  fact;  so  the  savage,  similarly  with- 
it  claasified  and  systematized  knowledge,  feels  no  incon- 
uity  between  any  absurd  f alsehood  propounded  to  him  and 
me  general  truth  which  we  class  as  established:  there 
dng,  for  him,  no  such  established  general  truth. 

Henee  his  eredulity.  If  the  young  Indian  takes  as  bis 
tem,  and  thereafter  regards  as  sacred,  the  first  animal  he 
eams  about  during  a  fast — if  the  Negro,  when  beut  on  an 
iportant  undertaking,  chooses  for  a  god  to  help  him  the 
■st  object  he  sees  on  going  out,  and  sacrifices  to  it  and  prays 
it — if  the  Veddah,  failing  in  a  shot  with  his  arrow,  as- 
ibes  the  failure  not  to  a  bad  aim  but  to  insufficient  pro-' 
tiation  of  his  deity;  we  must  regard  the  implied  convic- 
ms  as  normal  aceompaniments  of  a  mental  State  in  which 
e  Organization  of  experiences  has  not  gone  far  enough  to 
olve  the  idea  of  natural  causation. 

§  45.  Absence  of  the  idea  of  natural  caiisation,  impliea 
isence  of  rational  surprise. 

Until  there  has  been  reached  the  belief  that  certain  con- 
ixions  in  things  are  constant,  there  can  be  no  astonishment 
i  meeting  with  cases  seemingly  at  variance  with  this  belief. 
be  behaviour  of  the  uncultivated  among  ourselves  teaches 
i  this.  Show  to  a  rustic  a  remarkable  experiment,  such  as 
e  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  the  spontaneous 
»iling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  instead 

the  amazement  you  expected  he  shows  a  vacant  indif- 
rence.  That  which  Struck  you  with  wonder  when  first  you 
w  it,  because  apparently  irreconöHable  with  your  general 
eas  of  physical  processes,  does  not  seem  wonderful  to  him, 
cause  he  is  without  those  general  ideas.  And  now  if  we 
ppoae  the  rustic  divested  of  what  general  ideas  he  has,  and 
e  causes  of  surprise  thus  made  still  fewer,  we  get  the 
Intal  State  of  the  primitive  man. 
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Of  the  lowest  racea,  disregard  of  noveltiea  is  almoBt 
uniformly  allcged.  Aeeording  to  Cook,  the  Fuegians  showed 
utter  indifference  in  preaence  of  things  that  were  entirely 
new  to  thetii.  The  samc  voyager  observed  in  the  Australiana 
a  like  peciiliarity;  and  Dampier  says  those  be  had  oa  board 
"  did  not  notice  anything  eise  in  the  ahip  "  than  what  they 
)iad  to  eat.  So,  too,  the  Taamanians  were  charaeterized  by 
Cook's  Burgeon  a&  exhibiting  no  aurprise.  Wallia  asserts  of 
th©  Patagonians,  that  they  showed  the  most  "  unaecount- 
able  indifference  "  to  everything  around  them  on  shipboard; 
even  the  looking-glass,  tbough  it  afforded  great  diveraion, 
excited  no  astonishment ;  and  Wilkes  describes  like  conduct 
I  alao  find  it  stated  of  the  village  Veddahs  that  two  of  them 
"  ahowed  no  aurprise  at  a  looking-glaas."  And  of  the  Sa- 
moiedes  we  read  tbat  "  nothing  but  the  looking-glaaaes 
caused  any  aurprise  in  them  for  an  instant;  again  a  moment 
and  thia  ceaaed  to  draw  their  attention." 

§  46.  Along  with  altsenee  of  surpriae  there  goes  abaence 
of  curioaity;  and  where  there  ia  leaat  faculty  of  thonght, 
even  aatonishnient  may  be  e.tcited  without  cauaing  inquiry. 
Illustrating  thia  trait  in  the  Uuahmcn,  Burchell  says — "  I 
showed  them  a  looking-glass;  at  this  they  laughed,  and 
stared  with  vacant  aurprise  and  wonder  to  aee  their  own 
facea;  but  expressed  not  the  least  curioaity  about  it."  Where 
eurioaity  exiats  we  find  it  among  racea  of  not  ao  low  a  grade. 
That  of  the  Xew  Oaledoniuna  was  remarked  by  Cook;  and 
that  of  the  New  Guinea  people  by  Earl  and  by  Jukea,  Still 
more  deoided  ia  an  inquiring  nature  among  the  relatively- 
advanced  Älalayo-Polynesiana.  Aeeording  to  Boyle,  the 
Dyaka  havo  an  insatiable^urioaity.  The  Samoans,  too,  "  are 
naually  vcry  inquisJtive;  "  and  the  Tahitiana  "  are  remark- 
ably  ('Urions  and  inquisitivo." 

Evidently  this  absence  of  desire  for  Information  about 
new  things,  which  characterizes  the  Iowest  mental  atate,  pre- 
vents  the  growth  of  that  generalized  knowledge  whieh  makea 
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rational  surprise,  and  consequent  rational  inquisitiveneas, 
poBsible.  If  his  "  want  of  curiosity  ia  extreme,"  as  Mr.  Batea 
says  of  the  Cucäma  Indian,  the  implication  is  that  he  "  trou- 
bles  himself  very  little  eonceming  the  causes  of  the  natural 
phenomena  around  him."  Lacking  ability  to  think,  and 
the  accompanying  desire  to  know,  the  savage  is  without  tend- 
eney  to  speculate.  Even  when  there  is  raised  such  a  ques- 
tion  as  that  often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — "  What  be- 
came  of  the  sun  during  the  night,  and  whether  we  should  see 
the  same  sun,  or  a  different  one,  in  the  moming,"  no  reply 
is  forthcoming.  "  I  found  that  they  considered  the  question 
as  very  childish:  .  .  .  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjec- 
ture,  nor  formed  any  hypothesis,  about  the  matter." 

The  general  fact  thus  exemplified  is  one  quite  at  vari- 
anee  with  current  ideas  respecting  the  thoughts  of  the  primi- 
tive man.  He  is  commonly  pictured  as  theorizing  about 
surrounding  appearances;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  need  for  ex- 
planations  of  them  does  not  occur  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  general  trait  must  be  naraed — I  mean 
the  lack  of  constructive  Imagination.  This  lack  naturally 
goes  along  with  a  lif  e  of  simple  perception,  of  imitativeness, 
of  concreto  ideas,  and  of  incapacity  for  abstract  ideas. 

The  coUection  of  implements  and  weapons  arranged  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  to  show  their  relationghips  to  a  common 
original,  suggests  that  primitive  men  are  not  to  be  credited 
with  such  inventiveness  as  even  their  simple  appliances  seem 
to  indicate.  These  have  arisen  by  small  modifications;  and 
the  natural  selection  of  such  modifications  has  led  unobtru- 
sively  to  various  kinds  of  appliances,  without  any  distinct 
devising  of  them. 

Evidence  of  another  kind,  but  of  like  meaning,  is  fur- 
nished  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  paper  on  the  "  Races  of  the 
Nile  Basin,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  huts  of  the  re- 
spective  tribes  are  as  constant  in  their  types  as  are  the  nests 
of  birds:  eacb  tribe  of  the  one,  like  each  species  of  the  othcr, 
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having  a  peculiarity.  The  like  permanent  differences  he 
says  hold  among  their  head-dresses;  and  he  further  aaaerts 
of  head-dressesy  as  of  huts,  that  they  have  diverged  f rom  one 
another  in  proportion  as  the  languages  have  diverged.  All 
which  facta  show  U8  that  in  these  races  the  thoughts,  re- 
strained  within  narrow  established  courses,  have  not  the 
freedom  required  for  entering  into  new  combinationBy  and 
80  initiating  new  modes  of  action  and  new  f onns  of  product 
Where  we  find  ingenuitj  ascribed,  it  is  to  races  such  as 
the  Tahitians,  Javans,  etc.,  who  have  risen  some  stages  in 
civilization,  who  have  considerable  Stocks  of  abstract  words 
and  ideas,  who  show  rational  snrprise  and  curiosity,  and  who 
thus  evince  higher  intellectual  development. 

§  48.  Here  we  oome  to  a  general  truth  allied  to  those 
with  which,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  preluded 
the  summaries  of  results — the  truth  that  the  primitive  intel- 
lect  develops  rapidly,  and  early  reaches  its  limit. 

In  the  Prlnciples  of  Psychology^  §  165, 1  have  shown 
that  the  ehildren  of  Australians,  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States,  of  Negroes  on  the  Nile,  of  Andamanese,  of  New  Zea- 
landers,  of  Sandwich  Islanders,  are  quicker  than  European 
ehildren  in  acquiring  simple  ideas,  but  presently  stop  short 
from  inability  to  grasp  the  complex  ideas  readily  grasped 
by  European  ehildren,  when  they  arrive  at  them.  To  testi- 
nionies  before  quoted  I  may  add  the  remark  of  Mr.  Reade, 
that  in  Equatorial  Africa  the  ehildren  are  "  absurdly  pre- 
cocious;  "  the  Statement  of  Captain  Burton,  that  "  the 
negro  child,  like  the  East  Indian,  is  much  ^  sharper '  than 
the  European  .  .  .  at  the  age  of  puberty  this  precocity 
.  .  .  disappears;  "  and  the  description  of  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  who  *^  up  to  a  certain  point  are  readily  taught." 
This. early  cessation  of  development  implies  both  low  intel- 
lectual nature  and  a  great  impediment  to  intellectual  ad- 
vance;  since  it  niakes  the  larger  part  of  lifo  unmodifiable 
by  further  experiences.     On  reading  of  the  East  African, 
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that  he  "  unites  the  incapacity  of  inf ancy  with  the  unpliancy 
of  age,"  and  of  the  Auatralians  that  "  after  twenty  their 
mental  vigour  seems  to  decline,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  seems 
nearly  extinct ;  "  we  cannot  f ail  to  see  how  greatly  this  arrest 
of  inental  evolution  hinders  improvement  where  improve- 
ment  is  most  required. 

The  intellectual  traits  of  the  uncivilized,  thus  made 
specially  difficult  to  change^  may  now  be  recapitulated  while 
observing  that  they  are  traits  recnrring  in  the  children  of 
the  civilized. 

Inf  ancy  Shows  US  an  absorption  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions  akin  to  that  which  characterizes  the  savage.  In  pull- 
ing  to  pieces  its  toys,  in  making  mnd-pies,  in  gazing  at  each 
new  thing  or  person,  the  child  exhibits  great  tendency  to 
observe  with  little  tendency  to  reflect.  There  is, 

again,  an  obvious  parallelism  in  the  mimetic  propensity. 
Children  are  ever  dramatizing  the  lives  of  adults;  and  sav- 
ages,  along  with  their  other  mimicries,  similarly  dramatize 
the  actions  of  their  civilized  visitors.  Want  of 

power  to  discriminate  between  useless  and  useful  facts,  char- 
acterizes the  juvenile  mind,  as  it  does  the  mind  of  the  primi- 
tive man.  This  inability  to  select  nutritive  facts  necessarily 
accompanies  low  development;  since,  until  generalization 
has  made  some  progress,  and  the  habit  of  generalizing 
has  become  established,  there  cannot  be  reached  the  con- 
ception  that  a  fact  has  a  remote  value  apart  f rom  any  im- 
mediate  value  it  may  have.  Again,  we  see  in  the 

young  of  our  own  race  a  similar  inability  to  concentrate  the 
atteötion  on  anything  complex  or  abstract.  The  mind  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  that  of  the  savage,  soon  wanders  from 
sheer  exhaustion  when  generalities  and  involved  proposi- 
tions  have  to  be  dealt  with.  From  feebleness  ef 

the  higher  intellectual  faculties  comes,  in  both  cases,  an 
absence,  or  a  paucity,  of  idoas  grasped  by  those  faculties- 
The  child,  like  the  savage,  has  few  words  of  even  a  low  p:rado 
of  abstractedness^  and  none  of  a  higher  grade.    For  a  long 
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time  it  is  familiär  with  cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  but  lias  no  con- 
ception  of  animal  apart  from  kind;  and  years  elapse  before 
words  ending  in  ion  and  üy  occur  in  its  vocabulary.  Thns, 
in  both  cases,  the  very  implements  of  developed  thought 
are  wanting.  Unsupplied  as  its  mind  is  with  gen- 

eral  truths,  and  with  the  conception  of  natural  order,  the 
civilized  child  when  quite  young,  Uke  the  savage  throughout 
lif e,  shows  but  little  rational  surprise  or  rational  curiosity. 
Something  startling  to  the  senses  makes  it  stare  vacantly, 
or  perhaps  cry;  but  let  it  see  a  chemical  experiment,  or 
draw  its  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gyroscope,  and  its 
interest  is  like  that  shown  in  a  common-place  new  toy .  After 
a  time^  indeed,  when  the  higher  intellectual  powers  it  in- 
herits  are  beginning  to  act,  and  when  its  stage  of  mental 
development  represents  that  of  such  semi-civilized  races  aa 
the  Malayo-Polynesians,  rational  surprise  and  rational  curi- 
osity  about  causes,  begin  to  show  themselves.  But  even  then 
its  extreme  credulity,  like  that  of  the  savage,  shows  us  the 
result  of  imdeveloped  ideas  of  causation  and  law.  Any 
Story,  however  monstrous,  is  believed;  and  any  explanation, 
however  absurd,  is  accepted. 

And  here,  in  final  elucidation  of  these  intellectual  traits 
of  the  primitive  man,  let  me  point  out  that,  like  the  emo- 
tional traits,  they  could  not  be  other  than  they  are  in  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  social  evolution. 
In  the  Prmciples  of  Psyclwlogy^  §§  484 — 493,  it  was 
shown  in  various  ways  that  only  as  societies  grow,  become 
organized,  and  gain  stability,  do  there  arise  those  experi- 
ences  by  assimilating  which  the  powers  of  thought  develop. 
It  needs  but  to  ask  what  would  happen  to  ourselves  were  the 
whole  mass  of  existing  knowledge  obliterated,  and  were  chil- 
dren  with  nothing  beyond  their  nursery-language  left  to 
grow  up  without  guidance  or  instniction  from  adults,  to 
perceive  that  even  now  the  higher  intellectual  faculties 
vould  be  almost  inoperative,  from  lack  of  the  materials  and 
ds  accumulated  by  past  civilization.    And  seeing  this,  we 
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cannot  f ail  to  see  that  development  of  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties  has  gone  on  jHxri  passu  with  social  advance,  alike 
as  cause  and  consequence;  that  the  primitive  man  could  not 
evolve  these  higher  intellectual  faculties  in  the  abeence  of 
a  fit  environment;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his 
progress  was  retarded  by  the  absence  of  capacities  which 
onlj  progress  could  bring. 


1 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

PBIHTrrVE   IDBAB. 

§  49.  Tet  a  further  preparation  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  ac- 
quaint  ourselves,  first  with  the  extemal  factore,  and  then 
with  those  internal  factore  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  three 
chaptere.  The  behaviour  of  the  social  unit  as  exposed  to 
environing  conditions — inorganic,  organic,  and  super-or- 
ganic — depends  in  part  on  certain  additional  traits.  Beyond 
those  visible  specialities  of  Organization  which  the  body  dis- 
plays,  and  beyond  those  hidden  specialities  of  Organization 
implied  by  the  mental  type,  there  are  those  specialities,  still 
less  traceable,  implied  by  the  acquired  beliefs.  As  accumu- 
lated  ancestral  experiences,  moulding  the  nervous  struc- 
tures,  produce  the  mental  powere;  so  pereonal  experiences, 
daily  elaborated  into  thoughts,  cause  small  modifications  of 
these  structures  and  powere.  A  complete  account  of  the 
original  social  unit  must  include  these  modifications — or 
rather,  must  include  the  correlative  ideas  implying  them. 
For,  manifestly,  the  ideas  he  forms  of  himself  of  other 
beings  and  of  the  surrounding  world,  greatly  affect  his  con- 
duct. 

A  description  of  these  final  modifications,  or  of  the  corre- 

sponding  ideas,  is  difficult  to  give.     Obstacles  stand  in  the 

way  alike  of  inductive  Interpretation  and  deductive  inter-» 

pretation.    We  must  firet  glance  at  the§e, 
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§  50.  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  truly  primitive 
would  be  easy  if  we  had  accounts  of  truly  primitive  men. 
But  there  are  reasons  f or  suspecting  that  men  of  the  lowest 
types  now  known,  f orming  social  groups  of  the*  siihplest 
kinds,  do  not  exemplif  y  men  as  they  originally  were.  Prob- 
ably  mo6t  of  them  had  ancestors  in  higher  states;  and 
among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during 
those  higher  states.  While  the  current  degradation  theory 
is  untenabloy  the  theory  of  progression,  in  its  ordinary  form, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If ,  on  the  one  band,  the  notion 
that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  f rom  civilization,  is  irrecon- 
cilable  with  the  evidence;  there  is,  .on  the  other  band,  in- 
adequate  Warrant  f or  the  notion  that  the  lowest  savagery 
has  never  been  any  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  is  possible, 
and,  I  believe,  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been  as  fre- 
quent  as  progression. 

Evolution  is  commonly  conceived  to  imply  in  everything 
aii  inirinsic  tendency  to  become  something  higher.  This 
is  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  outer  f actors.  This 
eo-operation  works  dhanges  until  there  is  reached  an  equi- 
librium  between  the  environing  actions  and  the  actions 
which  the  aggregate  opposes  to  them — a  complete  equi- 
librium  if  the  aggregate  is  without  lif  e,  and  a  moving  equi- 
librium  if  the  aggregate  is  living.  Thereupon  evolution, 
continuing  to  show  itself  only  in  the  progressing  Integration 
that  ends  in  rigidity,  practically  ceases.  If ,  in  the  case  of 
the  living  aggregates  f orming  a  species,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant,  the  species  remains  constant.  If 
the  environing  actions  change,  the  species  changes  until  it 
re-equilibriates  itself  with  them.  But  it  by  no  means  f  ollows 
that  this  change  constitiites  a  step  in  evolution.  Usually 
neither  advance  nor  recession  results;  and  often,  certain 
previously-acquired  structures  being  rendered  superfluous, 
there  results  a  simpler  fonu.  Only  now  and  then  does  tlie 
environing  change  initiate  in  the  organism  a  new  complica- 
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tion,  and  bo  produce  a  aomewtiat  higher  structure.  Hence 
tbe  truth  that  while  for  immeasurable  periods  some  types 
have  net  Bensibly  altered,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has 
been  'fufther  evolution,  there  are  many  types  in  which 
retrogresaion  has  happened,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  euch 
facta  aa  that  the  higheet  orders  o£  reptiles,  the  Ptavtauria 
and  DinoBouria  which  once  had  many  genera  superior  in 
structure  and  gigantic  in  size,  have  become  extinct,  while 
lower  ordere  of  reptiles  have  survived;  or  to  such  facta  aa 
that  in  many  genera  of  manunala  there  once  existed  species 
larger  than  any  of  their  allies  existing  now;  but  I  refer 
more  especially  to  the  faet  that  of  parasitic  creatures  in- 
numerable  kinds  are  degraded  modiflcations  of  higher  crea- 
tures. Of  all  existing  species  of  animals,  if  we  include  para- 
ait€8,  the  greater  number  have  retrograded  from  etructurea 
to  which  their  anceators  had  once  advanced,  Indeed,  pro- 
gression  in  some  types  of  ten  involvea  retrogresaion  in  othera. 
For  the  more  evolved  type,  conquering  by  the  aid  of  ita  ac- 
quired auperiority,  habitually  drives  competing  types  into 
inferior  habitats  and  leas  profitable  modea  of  life:  uaually 
implying  diause  and  decay  of  their  higher  powere. 

Ah  with  organic  evolution,  ao  with  auper-organic  evolu- 
tion. Though,  taking  the  entire  assemhlage  of  societies, 
evolution  may  be  held  inevitable  as  an  ultimate  effect  of 
tlie  co-operating  factara,  intrinsic  and  extrinaic,  acting  on 
them  all  tlirough  indefinite  periods;  yet  it  cannot  be  held 
inevitable  in  each  particular  society,  or  even  probable.  A 
social  organism,  like  an  individual  organism,  undergoea 
modifications  until  it  coraea  into  equilibrium  with  environ- 
ing  conditions;  and  thereupon  continues  without  further 
change  of  structure.  When  the  conditions  are  changed 
meteorologically,  or  geolc^cally,  or  by  alterations  in  the 
Flora  and  Fauna,  or  by  migration  consequ^nt  on  preeeure 
o£  popuIation,  or  by  flight  before  usurping  races,  some 
change  of  social  stnicture  results.  But  this  change  doea 
not  necesaarily  iraply  advance.    Often  it  is  towards  neither 
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a  higher  nor  a  lower  structure.  When  the  habitat  eutaila 
modes  of  lif e  that  are  inferior,  degradation  f oUows.  Only 
occasionally  does  the  new  combination  of  factors  produce  a 
change  constituting  a  step  in  social  evolution,  and  i&itiating 
a  aocial  type  which  spreads  and  supplantB  inferior  social 
^rpes.  And  with  these  super-organic  aggregates,  as  with 
the  organic  aggregates,  pn^ression  in  some  causes  retro- 
gression  in  others.  The  more-evolved  societies  drive  the  less- 
evolved  societies  into  unfavourable  habitats;  and  so  entail 
on  them  decrease  of  size,  or  decay  of  structure,  or  both. 

Direct  evidence  f  orces  this  conclusion  upon  us.  Lapee 
from  higher  civilization  to  lower  civilization,  made  familiär 
during  school-days,  is  further  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
widens.  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phosnicians, 
Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans — ^it  needs  but  to  name 
^  these  to  be  reminded  that  many  large  and  highly-evolved 
^  societies  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  dwindled  to  bar- 
k  barous  hordes,  or  have  been  long  passing  through  slow 
|{  decay.  Ruins  show  us  that  in  Java  there  existed  in  the 
past  a  more-developed  society  than  exists  now;  and  the  like 
•  is  shown  by  ruins  in  Cambodia.  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
once  the  seats  of  societies  large  and  elaborately  organized, 
which  have  been  disorganized  by  conquest;  and  where  the 
cities  of  Central  America  once  contained  great  popnlations 
carrying  on  various  industries  and  arts,  there  are  now  but 
scattered  tribes  of  savages.  Unquestionably,  causes  like 
those  which  produced  these  retrogressions,  have  been  at 
work  during  the  whole  period  of  human  existence.  Always 
there  have  been  cosmical  and  terrestrial  changes  going  on, 
which,  bettering  some  habitats,  have  made  others  worse; 
alwaya  there  have  been  over-populations,  spreadings  of 
tribes,  conflicts  with  other  tribes,  and  escape  of  the  def eated 
into  localities  unfit  for  such  advanced  social  life  as  they 
had  reached ;  always^jghoyo  ovolution  has  been  uninterf ered 
with  extemally^^fcmerltate  been.thöse  decays  and  dissolu- 
tions  which  9raai>lete  "th^eyv^les  of  flocSal  changes.    And 
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the  implication  is  that  remnants  of  inferior  raoes,  taking 
ref  uge  in  inclement,  barren,  or  otherwise  unfit  regions^  have 
retrograded. 

Prob&bly,  then,  most  of  the  tribes  known  as  lowest,  ex- 
hibit  some  social  phenomena  which  are  due,  not  to  canses 
now  operating,  but  to  causes  that  operated  during  past 
social  States  higher  than  the  present.  This  a  priori  conclu- 
sion  harmonizes  with  the  facts;  and,  indeed,  is  suggested 
by  facts  otherwise  inexplicable.  Take,  for  example,  some 
fiimished  by  the  Australians.  Divided  into  tribes  wander- 
ing  over  a  wide  area,  these  savages  have,  notwithstanding 
their  antagonisms,  a  complex  System  of  relationships,  and 
consequent  interdicts  on  marriage,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  framed  by  any  agreement  among  them  as  they 
now  exist;  but  which  are  comprehensible  as  having  survived 
from  a  State  in  which  there  was  closer  union,  and  Subordina- 
tion to  some  common  rule.  Such,  also,  is  the  implication  of 
the  circumcision,  and  the  knocking-out  of  teeth,  which  we 
find  among  them.  For  when  we  come  hereaf  ter  to  deal  with 
bodily  mutilations,  we  shall  see  that  they  all  imply  a  Sub- 
ordination, political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,  such  as  these 
races  do  not  now  exhibit. 

Hence,  then,  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  inductively  what 
are  primitive  ideas.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  men  now 
forming  the  rudest  societies,  there  are  most  likely  some 
which  have  descended  by  tradition  from  higher  states.  These 
have  to  be  discriminated  from  truly  primitive  ideas;  so  that 
simple  induction  does  not  suffice. 

§  51.  To  the  deductive  method  there  are  obstacles  of 
another  kind  but  equally  great.  Comprehension  of  the 
thoughts  generated  in  the  primitive  man  by  converse  with 
the  surrounding  world,  can  be  had  only  by  looking  at  the 
surrounding  world  from  his  stand-point.  The  accumulated 
knowledge  acquired  during  education,  must  be  suppressed; 
and  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  conceptions  which,  partly 
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bj  inheritance  and  partly  bj  individual  culture^  have  been 
finnlj  established.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few 
can  do  it  even  partially. 

It  needs  but  to  observe  what  unfit  methods  are  used  by 
teachers,  to  be  convinced  that  even  among  the  disciplined 
the  power  to  f  rame  thoughts  which  are  widely  unlike  their 
own,  is  very  small.  When  we  see  the  juvenile  mind  plied 
with  generalities  bef ore  it  has  any  of  the  concrete  facta  to 
which  they  refer — when  we  see  mathematics  introduced 
ander  the  purely  rational  form,  instead  of  ander  that  empiri- 
cal  form  with  which  it  should  be  commenced  by  the  child,  as 
it  was  commenced  by  the  race — when  we  see  a  subject  so 
abstract  as  grammar  put  among  the  first  instead  of  among 
the  last,  and  see  it  taught  analytically  instead  of  syntheti- 
cally ;  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  prevailing  inability  to 
conceive  the  ideas  of  undeveloped  minds.  And  if ,  though 
latelv  children  themselves,  men  find  it  hard  to  re-think  the 
though ts  of  the  child;  still  harder  must  they  find  it  to  re- 
think the  thoughts  of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  automorphio 
mterpretations  is  beyond  our  power.  To  look  at  things  with 
the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  observe  how  their  attri- 
butes  and  actions  originally  grouped  themselves  in  the 
mindy  implies  a  self-suppression  that  is  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  do  our  best  to  conceive  the 
surrounding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  interpret  deductively  the  evi- 
dence available  f or  induction.  And  though  we  are  incapable 
of  reaching  the  conception  by  a  direct  process,  we  may  ap- 
proach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process.  The  doctrine  of  evolution 
will  help  US  to  delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their  lead- 
ing  traits.  Having  inf erred,  a  priori^  the  characters  of  those 
ideasy  we  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  prepared  to  realize  them  in 
Imagination,  and  then  to  discem  them  as  actually  existing. 

§  52.  Our  postulate  must  be  that  primitive  ideas  are 
natural,  and,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  occur, 
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rational.  In  early  life  we  have  been  taught  tbat  human 
nature  is  everywhere  tbe  same.  Led  thna  to  contemplate 
the  beliefs  of  savages  as  beliefs  entertained  by  mindfl  like 
our  own,  we  marvel  at  their  Htrangeness,  and  ascribe  pei^ 
versity  to  those  who  hold  them.  This  error  we  must  replace 
by  the  truth  that  the  laws  of  tbought  are  everywhere  the 
same;  and  that,  given  the  data  as  known  to  him,  the  primi- 
tive man 's  inference  is  the  reasonable  inference. 

From  its  lowest  to  its  highest  grades  intelligence  procecds 
by  the  classing  of  objects  and  the  classing  of  relations; 
which  are,  in  fact,  different  aapecte  of  the  aame  proccaa. 
{Principlea  of  Psycholog,  §§  309—316,  §  381.)  On  the 
one  band,  perception  of  an  object  implies  that  its  attributes 
are  severally  claased  with  like  before-known  attributes,  and 
tbe  relations  in  whicb  Uiey  stand  to  one  anotber  with  like 
before-known  relations;  while  the  object  itself,  in  being 
known,  is  elassed  with  its  like  as  auch  or  such.  On  tbe  other 
band,  every  step  in  reasoning  implies  tbat  tbe  object  of 
which  anything  is  predicated,  is  elassed  with  objects  pre- 
viously  known  of  like  kind;  implies  that  the  attribute, 
power,  or  act,  predicated,  is  elassed  as  like  other  previously- 
known  attribut«s,  powers,  or  acts;  and  implies  that  the  rela- 
tion  between  tbe  object  and  this  predicated  attribute,  power, 
or  act,  is  elassed  with  previously-known  like  relations,  This 
assimilation  of  states  of  consciousness  of  all  orders  with  their 
likes  in  past  experience,  which  ia  the  universal  intellectual 
process,  animal  and  human,  leads  to  results  that  are  correct 
in  Proportion  to  tbe  power  of  appreciating  likenesses  and 
unlikenesses.  Where  simple  terms  stand  in  relations  tliat 
are  simple,  direct,  and  cloae,  the  classing  can  be  rightly  car- 
ried  on  by  simple  minds;  but  in  proportion  as  the  terms  are 
complex  and  the  relations  between  them  involved,  indirect, 
remote,  tbe  classing  can  be  rightly  carried  on  only  by  minda 
developed  to  a  corresponding  complexity.  In  the  absence 
of  this  corresponding  complexity,  the  terms  of  relations  are 
grouped  with  those  which  they  conspicuously  reaemble,  and 
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the  relations  tliemselves  are  grouped  in  like  manner.  But 
this  leads  to  error;  since  the  most  obvious  traits  are  not 
always  those  by  wUich  things  are  really  allied  to  one  an- 
other,  and  the  niost  obvious  characters  of  relations  are  not 
always  their  essential  characters. 

Let  US  observe  a  few  of  the  common  mistakes  thus 
caused.  In  old  works  on  natural  history,  whales  are  called 
iishes:  living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  shape,  what  eise 
should  they  be?  Nipe  out  of  ten  cabin-passengers,  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would 
be  amazed  were  you  to  teil  them  that  the  porpoises  playing 
about  the  steamer's  bow,  are  nearer  akin  to  dogs  tlum  to 
cod.  Take,  again,  the  name  shell-fish,  as  popularly  used. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  alliance  be- 
tween  shell-fish  and  fish-proper,  because  both  are  aquatic. 
In  the  second  place,  the  fishmonger  includes  under  shell-fish 
both  oysters  and  crabs:  these,  though  far  more  remote  in 
type  than  an  eel  is  f rom  a  man,  having  in  common  the 
character  that  their  softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard 
cases.  After  reminding  ourselves  of  these  mis- 

takes to  which  classing  by  obvious  characters  leads  our  own 
people,  we  shall  see  how  natural  are  the  mistakes  into  which 
uncivilized  men  are  similarly  led.  Hayes  couid  not  make 
the  Esquimaux  understand  that  wooUen  cloth  was  not  a  skin. 
"  Glass  "  they  "  took  for  ice,  and  biscuit  for  the  dried  flesh 
of  the  musk-ox."  Having  so  small  an  acquaintance  with 
things,  these  were  the  most  rational  groupings  they  could 
make — quite  as  rational  as  those  above  instanced.  If  liis 
erroneous  classing  led  the  Esquimaux  to  the  erroneous  inf  er- 
ence  that  glass  would  melt  in  his  mouth,  this  was  not  more 
erroneous  than  that  of  the  ship-passenger  who,  instead  of 
what  he  looked  for,  would  find  in  the  porpoise  hot  blood, 
and  lungs  to  breathe  air  with.  So,  too,  reraembering  that 
they  had  no  experiences  of  metals,  we  shall  see  nothing  irra- 
tional in  the  question  put  to  Jackson  by  the  Fijians — "  how 
we  could  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a  natural  country^  to  cut 
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down  the  trees  which  the  barreis  of  muskets  were  made  of." 
For  were  not  tubulär  canes  the  only  objects  to  which  musket 
barreis  bore  any  resemblanee?  When,  again,  certain  Hill- 
people  with  whom  Dr.  Hooker  came  in  contact,  saw  thrown 
on  the  ground  a  spring-box  measuring-tape,  that  had  just 
been  extended  for  use,  and  when,  seeing  the  coils  of  tape 
disappearing  into  the  box  they  ran  away  shrieking,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  tape  was  considered  in  virtue  of  its  spon- 
taneous  movement  as  something  alive,  and  in  virtue  of  its 
shape  and  behaviour  as  some  kind  of  snake.  Without  knowl- 
edge  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the 
internal  spring,  this  belief  was  perf ectly  natural — any  other 
would  have  been  irrational.  Tum,  now,  from  the 

classing  of  objects  to  the  classing  of  relations.  We  may 
again  aid  ourselves  by  analyzing  some  errors  current  in  our 
own  Society.  It  is  a  common  recommendation  of  some 
remedy  for  a  bum,  that  it  "  draws  the  fire  out:  "  the  im- 
plication  being  that  between  the  thing  applied  and  the  heat 
supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  tissues,  there  is  a  connection 
like  that  between  some  object  and  another  which  it  pulls. 
Again,  after  a  long  frost,  when  air  highly  charged  with 
water  comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  smooth  surface,  such  as 
that  of  a  painted  wall,  the  water  Condensed  on  it  coUects  in 
drops  and  trickles  down ;  whereupon  may  be  heard  the  re- 
mark  that  "  the  wall  sweats.^'  Because  the  water,  not  visi- 
bly  brought  from  elsewhere,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
wall  as  Perspiration  does  on  the  skin,  it  is  assumed  to  come 
out  of  the  wall  as  Perspiration  does  out  of  the  skin.  Here, 
as  before,  we  see  a  relation  classed  with  another  which  it 
superficially  resembles,  but  from  which  it  is  entirely  alien. 
If ,  now,  we  consider  what  must  happen  where  ignorance  is 
still  greater,  we  shall  no  longer  be  astonished  at  primitive 
interpretations.  The  Orinoco  Indians  think  that  dew  is 
"  the  spittle  of  the  stars."  Observe  the  genesis  of  this  be- 
lief. Dew  is  a  clear  liquid  to  which  saliva  has  some  resem- 
blance.    It  is  a  liquid  which,  lying  on  leaves,  etc.,  seems 
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to  have  deacended  f rom  above,  as  saliva  descends  f rom  the 
mouth  of  one  who  spits.  Having  descended  during  a  cloud- 
less  night,  it  miist  have  come  from  the  only  things  then 
visible  above;  namely,  the  stars.  Thiis  the  product  itself, 
dew.  and  the  relation  between  it  and  its  supposed  source; 
are  respectively  assimilated  with  those  like  them  in  obvioiis 
characters;  and  we  need  but  recall  our  own  common  expres- 
äon  "  it  spits  with  rain,"  to  see  how  natural  is  the  interpre- 
tation. 

Another  trait  of  savage  conceptions  is  explicable  in  a 
kindred  way.  Only  as  knowledge  advances  and  Observation 
becomes  critical,  does  there  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  power 
of  any  agent  to  produce  its  peculiar  effect,  may  depend  on 
some  one  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  on  some 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  not  on  one  or  more  of 
the  properties  or  parts  but  on  the  arrangement  of  them. 
What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  wbole  which  determines 
its  efficiency,  can  be  known  only  af ter  analysis  has  advaneed 
somewhat;  and  until  then,  the  efficiency  is  necessarily  con- 
ceived  as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscriminately.  Further, 
this  unanalyzed  whole  is  conceived  as  standing  towards  some 
unanalyzed  effect,  in  some  relation  that  is  unanalyzed.  This 
trait  of  primitive  thought  is  so  pregnant  of  results,  that  we 
must  consider  it  more  closely.  Let  us  symbolize 

the  several  attributes  of  an  object,  say  a  sea-shell,  by  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  the  relations  among  them  by  w,  x,  y,  z.  The 
ability  of  this  object  to  concentrate  sound  on  the  ear,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  smoothness  of  its  internal  surface  (which  we 
will  express  by  C),  and  in  part  to  those  relations  among  the 
portions  of  this  surface  constituting  its  shape  (which  we  will 
symbolize  by  y).  Now,  that  the  ability  of  the  shell  to  pro- 
duce a  hissing  murmur  when  held  to  the  ear,  may  be  under- 
stood  as  thus  resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  y  should  be 
separated  in  thought  from  the  rest.  Until  this  can  be  done, 
the  sound-multiplying  power  of  the  shell  cannot  be  known 
not  to  depend  on  its  colonr,  or  hardness,  or  Toughiieaa  (awp- 
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posing  these  to  be  separately  tliinkable  as  attributes).  £vi- 
dently,  before  attributes  are  distinguished,  tliis  power  of  the 
shell  can  be  thought  of  only  as  belonging  to  it  generally — 
residing  in  it  as  a  whole.  But,  as  vve  have  seen  (§  40),  at- 
tributes or  properties,  as  we  understand  them,  are  not  recog- 
nizable  by  the  savage — are  abstractioTis  which  neither  bis 
faculties  can  grasp  nor  bis  language  express.  Thus,  of  ne- 
cessity,  he  associates  this  stränge  murmuring  with  the  shell 
bodily — regards  it  as  related  to  the  shell  as  weight  is  related 
to  a  stone.  Hence  certain  beliefs,  everywhere 

conspicuous  among  the  uncivilized.  A  special  potency 
which  some  object  or  part  of  an  object  displays,  belongs  to 
it  in  such  wise  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  consuming  or  pos- 
sessing  this  object  or  part.  The  powers  of  a  conquered  an- 
tagonist  are  supposed  to  be  gained  by  devouring  him.  The 
Dakotah  eats  the  heart  of  a  slain  foe  to  increase  his  own 
courage;  the  New  Zealander  swallows  his  dead  enemy's 
eyes  that  he  may  see  the  further;  the  Abipone  consumes 
tiger's  flesh,  thinking  so  to  gain  the  tiger's  strength  and 
ferocity:  cases  which  recall  the  legend  about  Zeus  devour- 
ing Metis  that  he  might  become  possessed  of  her  wisdom. 
The  like  trait  is  seen  in  such  belief  s  as  that  of  the  Guaranis, 
whose  "  pregnant  women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Anta,  lest  the  child  should  have  a  large  nose;  and  from 
small  birds,  lest  it  should  prove  diminutive;  "  or  again,  in 
such  beliefs  as  that  which  led  the  Caribs  to  sprinkle  a  male 
infant  with  his  father's  blood  to  give  him  his  father's  cour- 
age; or  again,  in  such  beliefs  as  that  of  the  BuUoms,  who 
hold  that  possessing  part  of  a  successf ul  person's  body,  gives 
them  "  a  portion  of  his  good  fortune."  Clearly  the  implied 
mode  of  thought,  shown  even  in  the  medical  prescriptions 
of  past  ages,  and  continuing  down  to  recent  days  in  the  no- 
tion  that  character  is  absorbed  with  mother's  milk,  is  a  mode 
of  thought  necessarily  persisting  imtil  analysis  has  disclosed 
the  complexities  of  causal  relations. 

While  physical  conceptions  are  f  ew  and  vague,  any  ante- 
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cedent  serves  to  accoimt  f or  any  consequent.  Ask  a  quarry- 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  f  ossils  his  pick-axe  is  exposing, 
and  he  will  teil  you  they  are  *^  sports  of  nature:  "  the  tend- 
ency  of  his  thoiight  to  paas  from  the  existence  of  the  f ossils 
as  an  effect,  to  some  agent  as  cause,  is  satisfied,  and  his  curi- 
osity  ceases.  The  pliimber,  cross-examined  about  the  work- 
ing  of  the  pump  he  is  repairing,  says  that  the  water  rises 
in  it  by  suetion.  Having  classed  the  process  with  one  which 
he  can  perform  by  the  muscular  actions  of  his  mouth  ap- 
plied to  a  tube,  he  thinks  he  understands  it — never  asks 
what  f orce  makes  the  water  rise  towards  his  mouth  when  he 
performs  these  muscular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  ex- 
planation  of  some  unf amiliar  f  act  which  you  may  of ten  hear 
in  cultivated  society — "  it  is  caused  by  electricity."  The 
mental  tension  is  sufficiently  relieved  when,  to  the  observed 
result,  there  is  joined  in  thought  this  something  with  a  name ; 
though  there  is  no  notion  what  the  something  really  is,  nor 
the  remotest  idea  how  the  result  can  be  wrought  by  it,  Hav- 
ing such  illustrations  f  umished  by  those  around  us,  we  shall 
have  no  diflSculty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fewer  ex- 
periences  more  vaguely  grouped,  adopts,  as  quite  adequate, 
the  first  explanation  which  familiär  associations  suggest.  If 
Siberian  tribes,  finding  mammoths  imbedded  in  ice  and  the 
bones  of  mammoths  in  the  ground,  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the 
burrowing  of  these  huge  beasts;  or  if  savages  living  near 
volcanoes,  think  of  them  as  fires  lighted  by  söme  of  their 
ancestors  to  cook  by ;  they  do  but  illustrate  in  a  more  marked 
way,  the  common  readiness  to  fiU  up  the  missing  term  of  a 
causal  relation  by  the  first  agency  which  occurs  to  the 
mina.  Further,  it  is  observable  that  proximate 

interpretations  suffice — there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  any- 
thing  beyond  them.  The  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged 
obligations  to  God,  by  saying  that  "  the  earth,  and  not  God, 
gave  them  gold,  which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels;  that  the 
earth  yielded  them  maize  and  rice;  .  .  .  that  for  fruits 
they  were  obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the 
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trees;  "  aDd  so  od;  aliow  ua  that  a  relation  between  the  last 
consequent  and  its  immediate  aDtecedent  having  been  estflb- 
lished,  nothing  further  happens.  There  is  not  enough  men- 
tal excursiveness  to  raiae  a  question  respecting  anj  remoter 
aatecedent. 

One  other  trait,  consequent  on  the  foregoing  traits, 
should  be  added.  There  result  conceptiona  that  are  incon- 
sistent  and  confused.  Certain  fundamental  ideas  as  found 
among  the  Iroquoia,  are  described  by  Morgan  as  "  vague 
and  divereified;  "  as  found  among  the  Creeks,  are  eharac- 
terized  by  Schoolcraft  as  "  confused  and  irregulär;  "  as 
found  among  tlie  Karens,  are  said  by  Mason  to  be  "  con- 
fused, indefinite,  and  contradietory."  Everywhere  occur 
gross  inconsistenciee  which  arise  from  leaving  propositions 
uncompared;  as  when,  in  almost  the  same  breath,  a  Mala- 
gasy  "  will  express  bis  belief  that  when  he  dies  he  ceases 
altogether  to  exist,  .  .  .  and  yet  confess  the  fact  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  bis  ancestora  " — a  special  in- 
consisteney  occurring  among  many  peoples.  How  illogi- 
ealities  so  extreme  are  possible,  we  sball  the  more  eaaily  see 
on  recalling  certain  of  our  own  illogicalities.  Instance  the 
populär  notion  that  killing  a  mad  dog  preserves  from  hanu 
a  person  just  bitten  by  it;  or  instance  that  familiär  absurd- 
ity  fallen  into  by  believers  in  ghosts,  who,  admitting  that 
ghosts  are  seen  clothed,  admit,  by  implieation,  that  coata 
have  ghosts — an  implieation  they  had  not  perceived.  Among 
men  of  low  type,  then,  far  more  ignorant  and  with  less  ca- 
pacity  for  thought,  we  miist  expect  to  find  a  chaos  of  notions, 
and  a  ready  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  are  ludicrously 
incongruoiis. 

And  now  we  have  prepared  ourselves,  so  far  as  may  be, 
for  understanding  primitive  ideas.  We  have  scen  that  a 
true  Interpretation  of  these  must  be  one  which  recognizes 
their  naturalness  under  the  conditions.  The  mind  of  the 
eavage,  like  the  mind  of  the  civilized,  proceeds  by  clasaing 
objects  and  relations  with  their  likes  in  past  experience.    In 
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the  absence  of  adequate  mental  power,  there  result  simple 
and  vague  classings  of  objects  by  conspicuous  likenesaes, 
and  of  actioBs  by  conspicuous  likenesses;  and  hence  come 
cnide  notions,  too  simple  and  too  few  in  their  kinds,  to 
represent  the  facts.  Further,  these  crude  notions  are  in- 
evitably  inconsistent  to  an  extreme  degree.  Let  us  now 
glance  at  the  sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thus  charcter- 
ized. 

§  53.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savage 
sees  a  f ragment  of  cloud  which  grows  while  he  gazes.  At 
another  time,  watching  one  of  these  moving  masses,  he 
observes  shreds  of  it  drift  away  and  vanish;  and  presently 
the  whole  disappears.  What  thought  results  in  him?  He 
knows  nothing  about  precipitation  of  vapour  and  dissolution 
of  vapour;  nor  has  there  been  any  one  to  stop  his  inquiry 
by  the  reply — "  It  is  only  a  cloud."  Something  he  could 
not  before  see  has  become  visible;  and  something  just  now 
visible  has  vanished.  The  whence,  and  the  where,  and  the 
why,  he  cannot  teil;  but  there  is  the  fact. 

In  this  same  space  above  him  occur  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  themselves, 
becoming  clearer  and  more  numerous  as  darkness  increases; 
and  then  at  dawn  they  fade  gradually,  until  not  one  is  lef t. 
Differing  from  clouds  utterly  in  size,  form,  colour,  etc.; 
differing  also  as  continually  re-appearing  in  something  like 
the  same  places,  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  in  mov- 
ing but  very  slowly  always  in  the  same  way;  they  are  yet 
like  them  in  becoming  now  visible  and  now  invisible.  That 
feeble  lights  may  be  wholly  obscured  by  a  bright  light,  and 
that  the  stars  are  shining  during  the  day  though  he  does  not 
see  them,  are  facts  beyond  the  Imagination  of  the  savage. 
The  truth,  as  he  perceives  it,  is  that  these  existences  now 
show  themselves  and  now  are  hidden. 

ütterly  unlike  clouds  and  stars  in  their  aspects  as  Sun 
and  Moon  are,  they  show,  in  common  with  them,  this  same 
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altemation  of  visibility  with  invisibility.  The  Sirn  rises  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains;  from  time  to  time  covered 
by  a  cloud  presently  comes  out  again;  and  at  length  hides 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Moon,  besides  doing  the 
like,  first  increases  slowly  night  after  night,  and  then  wanes: 
by  and  by  re-appearing  as  a  thin  bright  streak,  with  the  rest 
of  her  disc  so  f  aintly  perceptible  as  to  seem  only  half  existing. 

Added  to  these  commonest  and  most  regulär  occultations 
and  manif estations,  are  various  others,  even  more  striking — 
comets,  meteors,  and  the  aurora  with  its  arch  and  pulsating 
Btreams;  flashes  of  lightning,  rainbows,  halos.  Differing 
from  the  rest  and  from  one  another  as  these  do,  they  simi- 
larly  appear  and  disappear.  So  that  by  a  being  absolutely 
Ignorant  but  able  to  remember,  and  to  group  the  things  he 
remembers,  the  heavens  must  be  regarded  as  a  scene  of  ar- 
rivals  and  departures  of  many  kinds  of  existences;  somo 
gradual,  some  sudden,  but  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  iinpossible 
to  say  whence  the  existences  come  or  whither  they  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  but  also  the  Earth's  surface,  supplies 
various  instances  of  these  disappearances  of  things  which 
have  unaccountably  appeared.  Now  the  savage  sees  little 
pools  of  water  f ormed  by  the  rain  drops  comihg  from  a  source 
he  cannot  reach;  and  now,  in  a  few  hours,  the  gathered 
liquid  has  made  itself  invisible.  Here,  again,  is  a  fog — per- 
haps  lying  isolated  in  a  hollow,  perhaps  enwrapping  every- 
thing — which  came  a  while  since,  and  presently  goes  with- 
out  lea\'ing  a  trace  of  its  whereabouts.  Afar  off  is  perceived 
water — obviously  a  great  lake;  but  on  approaching  it  the 
seeming  lake  recedes,  and  cannot  be  found.  In  the  desert, 
what  we  know  as  sand-whirlwinds,  and  on  the  sea  what  we 
know  as  water-spouts,  are  to  the  primitive  man  moving 
things  which  come  out  of  nothing  and  then  vanish  into  noth- 
ing. Looking  over  the  ocean  he  recognizes  an  Island  known 
to  be  a  long  way  off,  and  commonly  invisible,  but  which  has 
now  risen  from  the  water;  and  to-morrow,  he  observes,  un- 
supported  in  space,  an  inverted  figure  of  a  boat,  perhaps 
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by  itself ,  or  perhaps  joined  to  an  erect  figure  above.  In  one 
place  he  aometimes  perceives  landobjects  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  in  the  air  over  it — a  fata  inorgo/aa)  and  in 
another,  opposite  to  him  on  the  mist,  there  occaslonally 
comes  into  view  a  gigantic  duplicate  of  himself — "  a  Brock- 
en spectre."  These  occurrences,  some  familiär  and  8orae  un- 
familiar,  repeat  the  same  experience — show  transitions 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 

Once  more,  let  us  ask  what  must  be  the  original  con- 
eeption  of  wind.  Nothing  in  early  experiences  yields  the 
idea  of  air^  as  we  are  now  familiär  with  it;  and,  indeed, 
most  can  recall  the  difficulty  they  once  had  in  thinking  of 
the  surrounding  medium  as  a  material  subätance.  The 
primitive  man  cannot  regard  it  as  a  something  which  acta 
as  do  the  things  he  sees  and  handles.  Into  this  aeemingly- 
empty  space  on  all  sides,  there  from  time  to  time  comes  an 
invisible  agent  which  bends  the  trees,  drives  along  the  leaves, 
disturbs  the  water;  and  which  he  feels  moving  bis  hair,  fan- 
ning  his  cheek,  and  now  and  then  pushing  bis  body  with 
a  force  he  has  some  diflScnlty  in  overcoming.  What  may 
be  the  nature  of  this  agent  there  is  nothing  to  teil  him; 
bnt  one  thing  is  irresistibly  thnist  on  his  consciousness — 
tbat  sounds  are  made,  things  about  him  are  moved,  and  he 
himself  is  buffeted,  by  an  existence  he  can  neither  grasp 
nor  see. 

What  primitive  ideas  arise  ont  of  these  experiences  de- 
rived  from  the  inorganic  world  ?  In  the  absence  of  hypothe- 
sis  (which  is  foreign  to  thought  in  its  earliest  stages),  what 
mental  association  do  these  occurrences,  some  at  long  in- 
tervals,  some  daily,  some  hourly,  some  from  minnte  to  min- 
ute,  tend  to  establish?  They  present,  under  many  forms, 
the  relation  between  a  perceptible  and  an  imperceptible 
mode  of  existence.  In  what  way  does  the  savage  think  of 
this  relation?  He  cannot  think  of  it  in  terms  of  dissipation 
into  vapour  and  condensation  from  it,  nor  in  terms  of  optical 
relations  prodncing  ilhisions^  nor  in  any  terms  of  phyaical 
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scieQce.  How,  then,  does  he  formulate  it}  A  clue  to  Üie 
answer  will  be  fumiahed  by  reealling  certaiu  remarka  oi 
youDg  children.  When  an  image  from  the  magic  läutern 
thrown  on  a  »creen,  suddeoly  disappears  ou  witlidrawal  of 
the  slide,  or  when  the  reflection  from  a  looking-glass,  cast 
for  a  child's  amusement  od  the  wall  or  ceüiiig,  is  made  to 
vanish  by  changiag  the  attitude  of  the  glass,  the  child  osks 
— "  Where  ia  it  gone  to?  "  The  notion  arising  in  its  mind 
is,  not  that  thiä  something  no  longer  seen  has  become  nou- 
existent,  but  that  it  has  become  non-apparent;  and  it  is  led 
to  think  this  by  daily  observing  persons  diaappear  behind 
adjacent  obj'ects,  by  watching  while  things  are  put  out  of 
sight,  and  by  now  and  again  öndiog  a  toy  that  had  been 
hidden  or  lost.  Similarly,  the  primitive  idea  is,  that  these 
various  entities  now  manifest  theuiselvea  and  now  conceal 
themselves.  As  the  animal  which  he  has  wounded  hides 
itaelf  in  the  brushwood,and,  if  it  catmot  be  f ound,is supposed 
by  the  savage  to  have  escaped  in  some  incomprehenalble 
way,  but  to  be  still  existing;  so,  in  the  abeence  of  accuiim- 
lated  and  organized  knowledge,  the  implication  of  all  these 
experiences  is,  that  many  of  the  things  above  and  aronnd 
paas  often  from  visibility  to  invisibiiity,  and  conversely. 
Bearing  in  mind  how  the  actions  of  wind  prove  that  there 
is  an  iuvisible  form  of  existence  which  possesses  power,  we 
shall  see  this  belief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  along  with  this  con- 
ception  of  a  visible  condition  and  an  invisible  condition, 
which  each  of  these  many  things  haa,  there  comes  the  con- 
ception  of  duality.  Each  of  them  is  in  a  sense  double;  since 
it  has  these  two  complementary  modes  of  being. 

§  54.  Significant  facta  of  another  order  may  next  be 
noted — facts  impreasing  the  primitive  man  with  the  belief 
that  things  are  transmiitablc  from  one  kind  of  substance  into 
another.  I  refer  to  the  facts  forced  on  his  attention  by  im- 
bedded  remains  of  animals  and  plants. 
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WhUe  gathering  f ood  on  the  sea-shore,  he  finds,  protnid- 

ing  f  rom  a  rock,  a  shell,  whicb,  if  not  of  the  same  shape  as 

i'    the  Shells  he  picks  up,  is  so  similar  that  he  naturally  claases 

it  with  them.    But  instead  of  being  looee,  it  is  part  of  a  solid 

I     block;  and  on  breaking  it  o£F,  he  finds  its  inside  as  hard  as 

\    its  matrix.    Here,  then,  are  two  kindred  f  orms,  one  of  which 

j    coDsists  of  shell  and  flesh,  and  the  other  of  shell  and  stone. 

I    Ifear  at  band,  in  the  mass  of  clay  debris  detached  f rom  an 

adjacent  cliff,  he  picks  up  a  fossil  ammonite.    Perhaps,  like 

the  GryphoMi,  just  examined,  it  has  a  shell j  coating  with  a 

stony  inside.     Perhaps,  as  happens  with  some  liassic  am- 

monites  of  which  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  away,  leaving 

the  masses  of  indurated  clay  that  filled  its  Chambers  locked 

loosely  t^^ether^  it  suggests  a  series  of  articulated  vertebrse 

ooiled  up;  or,  as  with  other  liaasic  ammonites  of  which  the 

shell  has  been  replaced  by  iron  pyrites,  it  has  a  glistening 

appearanoe  like  that  of  a  snake's  skin.    As  such  f  ossils  are 

Bometimes  called  ^'  snake-stones/'  and  are,  in  Ireland,  sup- 

posed  to  be  the  serpents  St.  Patrick  banished,  we  caniiot 

wonder  if  the  uncritical  savage,  classing  this  object  with 

those  it  most  resembles,  thinks  it  a  transmuted  snake — once 

flesh  and  now  stone.    In  another  place,  where  a  gully  has 

been  cut  through  sandstone  by  a  stream,  he  observes  on  the 

surface  of  a  slab  the  outline  of  a  fish,  and,  looking  closely, 

sees  scales  and  the  traces  of  fins;  and  elsewhere,  similarly 

imbedded  in  rock,  he  finds  bones  not  unlike  those  of  the 

animals  he  kills  for  food:  some  of  them,  indeed,  not  unlike 

those  of  men. 

Still  more  suggestive  are  the  fossil  plants  occasionally 
discovered.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  prints  of  leaves 
in  shale,  and  the  stony  stems  f ound  in  strata  accompanying 
coal.  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicified  trees  here  and 
there  met  with.  Retaining,  not  their  general  forms  only  but 
their  minute  structiires,  so  that  the  annual  growths  are 
marked  by  rings  of  colour  such  as  mark  them  in  living  stems, 
theseyieldthesavageclearevidenceof  transmutation.  With 
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all  our  knowledge  it  remains  difficult  to  understand  how 
silica  can  so  replace  the  components  of  the  wood  as  to  pre- 
serve  the  appearance  thus  perfectly;  and  for  the  primitive 
man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecular  action  and  unable  to 
conceive  a  process  of  Substitution,  there  is  no  possible  thougbt 
but  that  the  wood  is  changed  into  stone.* 

Thus,  if  we  ignore  those  conceptions  of  physical  causa- 
tion  which  have  arisen  only  as  experiences  have  been  slowly 
organized  during  civilization,  we  shall  see  that  in  their  ab- 
sence  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  U8  f rom  putting 
on  these  facts  the  interpretations  which  the  primitive  man 
puts  on  them.  Looking  at  the  evidence  through  bis  eyes, 
we  find  bis  belief  that  things  change  f  rom  one  kind  of  sub- 
stance  to  another,  to  be  the  inevitable  belief. 

And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  note  that  along  with  the  no- 
tion  of  transrautation  is  involved  the  notion  of  duality. 
These  things  have  obviously  two  states  of  existence. 

§  55.  Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  assume  that  truths  made 
obvious  by  culture  are  naturally  obvious,  we  should  see  that 
an  unlimited  belief  in  change  of  shape,  as  well  as  in  change 
of  substance,  is  one  which  the  savage  cannot  avoid.  From 
early  childhood  we  hear  remarks  implying  that  certain  trans- 
formations  which  living  things  undergo  are  matters  of 
course,  while  other  transformations  are  impossible.  This 
distinction  we  suppose  to  have  been  manifest  at  the  outset. 
But  at  the  outset,  the  observed  metamorphoses  suggest  that 
any  metamorphosis  may  occur. 

*  Let  ine  here  give'an  instanoe  of  tbe  waj  in  which  facts  of  this  kind  may 
affcct  nicn*8  beliefs.  In  his  Ttoo  Yean  in  a  Levaniine  Famüy^  Mr.  St.  John, 
eommenting  on  the  extreme  credulitr  of  the  Egyptians,  names,  in  illnstration, 
a  report  which  was  npread  and  widelj  credited  that  oertain  villagers  had  been 
tumed  into  stones.  Belief  of  this  report  seems,  to  as,  astonishing ;  but  it 
seems  less  astonishing  whcn  all  the  circumstances  are  known.  Not  many 
miles  from  Cairo  tliere  exists  an  extensive  Bih'cißed  forest — stumps  and  prone 
tränke  in  great  numbcrs.  If  trees  can  bc  tumed  into  stones,  whj  not  menf 
To  the  unscientific,  one  event  looks  just  aa  iikely  as  the  other. 
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Conaider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  texture 
between  the  seed  and  the  plant.  Look  at  this  nut  with  hard 
brown  shell  and  white*  kemel,  and  ask  what  baais  there  is 
for  the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  come  a  soft 
shoot  and  green  leaves.  When  young  we  are  told  that  the 
ornbgrows  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of  explana- 
tion  being  thus  fiUed  up,  we  cease  to  wonder  and  inquirc. 
Yet  it  needs  but  to  consider  what  thought  would  have  arisen 
had  there  been  no  one  to  give  this  mere  verbal  Solution,  to 
see  that  the  thought  would  have  been — transfonnation. 
Apart  from  hypothesis,  the  bare  fact  is  that  a  thing  having 
one  size,  shape,  and  colour,  becomes  a  thing  having  an  utterly 
different  size,  shape,  and  colour. 

Simüarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  A  f ew  days  since  this 
nest  contained  five  rounded,  smooth,  speckled  bodies;  and 
now  in  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks  gaping  for  food. 
We  are  brought  up  to  the  idea  that  the  eggs  have  been 
haiched ;  and  with  this  semblance  of  interpretation  we  are 
content.  This  extreme  change  in  visible  and  tangible  char- 
acters  being  recognized  as  one  constantly  occurring  in  the 
Order  of  nature,  is  therefore  regarded  as  not  remarkable. 
But  to  a  mind  occupied  by  no  generalized  experienees  of  its 
own  or  of  others,  there  would  aeem  nothing  more  stränge 
in  the  production  of  chicks  from  nuts  than  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  chicks  from  eggs:  a  metamorphosis  of  the  kind  we 
think  impofisible,  would  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  one 
which  familiarity  has  made  us  think  natural.  Indeed,  on 
remembering  that  there  still  survives,  or  tili  lately  sur- 
vived,  the  belief  that  bamacle-geese  arise  from  bamaeles 
— on  leaming  that  in  the  early  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  there  is  a  paper  describing  a  bamacle  as  showing 
traces  of  the  young  bird  it  is  about  to  produce;  it  will  be 
Seen  that  only  by  advanced  science  has  there  l)een  discrimi- 
nated  the  natural  organic  transformations,  from  transfor- 
mations  which  to  ignorance  seem  just  as  likely. 

The  insect'world  yields  instances  of  metamorphoaes  even 
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more  misleading.    To  a  branch  above  bis  wigwam,  tbe  sav- 

age  saw  a  few  days  ago,  a  caterpillar  hanging  with  its  head 

downwards.     Now  in  the  same  place  hangs  a  differently 

f ormed  and  coloured  thing — a  chrysalis.    A  f ortnight  af ter 

there  comes  out  a  butterfly:    leaving  a  tbin  empty  case. 

These  insect-metaraorphoses,  as  we  call  them,  which  we  now 

Interpret  as  processes  of  evolution  presenting  certain  defi- 

nitely-marked  stages,  are  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  primitive  man, 

metamorphoses  in  the  original  sense.    He  accepts  tbem  as 

actual  cbanges  of  one  thing  into  anotber  thing  utterly  un- 

like  it. 

How  readily  the  savage  conf ounds  these  metamorphoses 

which  really  occur,  with  metamorphoses  which  seem  to  occur 

but  are  impossible,  we  sball  perceive  on  noting  a  few  cases 

of  mimicry  by  insects,  and  the  conclusions  they  lead  to. 

Many  caterpillars,  beetles,  moths,  biitterflies,  simulate  tbe 

objects  by  which  they  are  commonly  surrounded.     The 

Onychocervs    acorpio  is  so  exactly  like,  "  in  colour  and 

rugosity,"  to  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  particular  tree  it 

frequents,  "  that  until  it  moves  it  is  absohitely  invisible:  " 

thus  raising  the  idea  that  a  piece  of  the  bark  itself  bas  be- 

come  alive.    Another  beetle,  Onihophilus  svlcatus  is  *'  like 

the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous  plant;  "  another  is  "  undistin- 

giiishable  by  the  eye  from  the  düng  of  caterpillars;  "  some 

of  the  CassidcB  "  resemble  glittering  dew-drops  upon  the 

leaves;  "  and  there  is  a  weevil  so  coloured  and  f ormed  that, 

on  rolling  itself  up,  it  "  becomes  a  mere  oval  brownish  lump, 

which  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  among  the  similarly-coloured 

little  stones  and  earth  pellets  among  which  it  lies  motion- 

less,"  and  out  of  which  it  emerges  after  its  f right,  as  thougb 

a  pebble  liad  become  aniraated.    To  these  examples  given 

by  Mr.  Wallace,  may  be  added  that  of  the  "  walking-stick 

insects,"  so  called  "  from  their  singular  resemblance  to  twigs 

and  branches." 

**  Some  of  tbese  are  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  one^s  finger,  and 
their  whole  colouiing,  form,  mgosity,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
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bead,  legs,  snd  anteniue,  are  such  as  to  render  them  absolutely  iden- 
tical  in  appearance  with  dead  sticks.  They  hang  loosely  about 
shrui»  in  the  forest,  and  have  the  extraordinary  habit  of  stretching 
oat  their  legs  unsymmetrically,  so  as  to  render  the  deception  more 
complete." 

What  wonderful  resemblances  exist,  and  what  illusions 
they  may  lead  to,  will  be  f uUy  perceived  by  those  who  have 
Seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  collection,  butterflies  of  the  Indian 
genuB  ITaUima,  placed  amid  the  objects  they  simulate.  Set- 
tling  on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves,  and  closing  its  wings, 
one  of  these  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf ,  not  only  in  general 
shape,  colour,  markings,  but  in  so  seating  itself  that  the 
proeesses  of  l^he  lower  wings  unite  to  form  the  representa- 
tion  of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the  Impression 
produeed  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed  into  a  butter- 
fly.  This  Impression  is  greatly  strengthened  when  the  crea- 
ture  is  caught.  On  the  under-side  of  the  closed  wings,  is 
clearly  marked  the  mid-rib,  running  right  across  them  both 
from  foot-stalk  to  apex;  and  here,  too,  are  lateral  veins. 
Nay,  this  is  not  all.    Mr-  Wallace  says — 

'*  We  find  representatives  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  vari- 
onsly  blotched  and  mildeved  and  pierced  with  holes,  and  in  many 
cases  irregularly  covered  |nth  powdery  black  dots  gathered  into 
patches  and  spots^  so  closely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute 
fongi  that  grow  on  dead  leaves  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 
at  first  sight  that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked  by 
real  fungi.*' 

On  recalUng  the  faet  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  civil- 
ized  people  believed,  as  many  civilized  people  believe  still, 
that  decaying  meat  is  itself  transfonned  into  maggots — on 
being  reminded  that  our  peasantry  at  the  present  time,  think 
the  thread-like  aquatie  worm  Gordius^  is  a  horsehair  that 
has  fallen  into  the  water  and  become  living;  we  shall  see 
that  these  extreme  resemblances  inevitably  raise  a  siispicion 
of  actual  metamorphoses.  That  this  suspicion,  so  suggested, 
becomes  a  belief,  is  a  proved  f act.  In  Java  and  neighbour- 
ing  regions  inhabited  by  it,  that  marvellous  insect,  "  the 
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Walking  leaf,"  is  positively  aseerted  to  be  a  leaf  that  haa 
become  animated.  What  eise  should  it  be?  In  the  absenee 
of  that  explanation  of  mimicry  so  happily  hit  upon  by  Mr. 
Bates,  no  other  origin  f or  such  wonderf ul  likenessßs  between 
things  whoUy  unallied  can  be  imagined. 

Once  established,  the  belief  in  transformation  easily  ex- 
tends  itself  to  other  classes  of  things.  Between  an  egg  and 
a  young  bird,  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  in  appearance 
and  strueture  than  between  one  mammal  and  another.  The 
tadpole,  with  a  tail  and  no  limbs,  differs  from  the  young 
f rog  with  four  limbs  and  no  tail,  more  than  a  man  differs 
from  a  hysena;  for  both  of  these  have  four  limbs,  and  both 
laugh.  Henee  there  seems  ample  justification'for  the  belief 
that  any  kind  of  creature  may  be  transformed  into  any 
other;  and  so  there  results  the  theory  of  metamorphosis  in 
general,  which  rises  into  an  explanation  everywhere  em- 
ployed  without  check. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  note  that  while  initiating  and 
fostering  the  notion  that  things  of  all  kinds  may  suddenly 
change  their  forms,  the  experiences  o£  transf ormations  con- 
firm  the  notion  of  duality.  Each  object  is  not  only  what  it 
seems,  but  is  potentially  something  eise. 

§  56.  What  are  shadows?  Familiär  as  has  become  the 
interpretation  of  them  in  terms  of  physical  causation,  we  do 
not  ask  how  they  look  to  the  absolutely  ignorant. 

Those  from  whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  childhood  have 
not  wholly  vanished,  will  remember  the  interest  they  once 
feit  in  watching  their  shadows — moving  legs  and  arms  and 
fingers,  and  observing  how  corresponding  parts  of  the 
shadows  moved.  By  a  child  a  shadow  is  thought  of  as  an 
entity.  I  do  not  assert  this  without  evidence.  A  memo- 
randum  made  in  1858-9,  in  elucidation  of  the  ideas  de- 
scribed  in  the  book  of  Williams  on  the  Fijians,  then  recently 
published,  concems  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  shadow  was,  and  to  whom  I  could  give  no  con- 
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oeption  of  its  true  nature.  On  ignoring  acquired 

knowlcdge,  we  shall  see  this  difficulty  to  be  quite  natural. 
A  thing  having  outlines,  and  differing  from  surrounding 
things  in  colour,  and  especially  a  thing  which  moves,  is,  in 
other  cases,  a  reality.  Why  is  not  this  a  reality?  The  con- 
ception  of  it  as  merely  a  negation  of  light,  cannot  be  f  ramed 
until  after  the  behaviour  of  light  is  in  some  degree  under- 
stood.  Doubtless  the  uncultured  among  ourselves,  without 
formulating  the  truth  that  light,  proceeding  in  straight 
linesy  necessarily  leaves  unlighted  Spaces  behind  opaque  ob- 
jects,  nevertheless  regard  a  shadow  as  naturally  attending 
an  object  exposed  to  light,  and  as  not  being  anything  real. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  countless  cases  in  which  inquiry  is 
set  at  rest  by  a  verbal  explanation.  "  It^s  only  a  shadow," 
is  the  answer  given  in  early  days;  and  this  answer,  repeat- 
edly  given,  deadens  wonder  and  stops  further  thought. 

The  primitive  man,  left  to  himself ,  necessarily  concludes 
a  shadow  to  be  an  actual  existence,  which  belongs  to  the 
person  casting  it.  He  simply  accepts  the  f acts.  Whenever 
the  sun  or  moon  is  visible,  he  sees  this  attendant  thing  which 
rudely  resembles  him  in  shape,  which  moves  when  he  moves, 
which  now  goes  before  him,  now  keeps  by  his  side,  now 
follows  him,  which  lengthens  and  shortens  as  the  ground  in- 
clines  this  way  or  that,  and  which  distorts  itself  in  stränge 
ways  as  he  passes  by  irregulär  surf  aces.  True,  he  cannot  see 
it  in  cloudy  weather;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  physical  In- 
terpretation, this  simply  proves  that  his  attendant  comes 
out  only  on  bright  days  and  bright  nights.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  such  resemblance  as  his  shadow  bears  to  him,  and  its 
approximate  separateness  from  him,  are  shown  only  when 
he  Stands  up:  on  lying  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and  par- 
tially  merge  into  him.  But  this  Observation  confirm^  his 
impression  of  its  reality.  The  greater  or  less  separateness 
of  his  own  shadow,  reminds  him  of  cases  where  a  shadow  is 
quite  separate.  When  watching  a  fish  in  the  water  on  a  fine 
day,  he  sees  a  dark^  fish-shaped  patch  on  the  bottom  at  a  con- 
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Biderable  distance  from  the  fish,  but  nevertheleae  following 
it  liitlicr  and  tliitber.  Lifting  up  bis  eyea,  be  observea  dark 
tracts  moving  along  tbe  mouatain  eides — tracta  wbicb, 
wbetber  traced  or  not  to  tbe  clouds  tbat  cast  tbetn,  are  seen 
to  be  widely  disconnected  from  objects.  Hence  it  is  clear 
tbat  sbadowB,  often  so  closely  joined  witb  tbeir  objects  as  to 
be  bardly  distinguisbable  from  them,  ma;  become  dbtinct 
and  remote. 

Thu8,  by  minds  begioDing  to  generalize,  sbadows  must 
be  eonceived  aa  existences  appended  to,  but  capable  of  Sep- 
aration from,  material  tbinga.  And  tbat  tbey  are  so  con- 
ceived  is  abundantly  proved.  Tbe  Benin-negroes  regard 
men's  sbadows  as  thcir  souls;  and  tbe  Wanika  are  afraid  of 
tbeir  own  sbadows:  possibly  tbinking,  as  some  otber  negroes 
do,  tbat  tbeir  sbadows  watcb  all  tbeir  actions,  and  bear  wit- 
ness  againat  tbem.  Tbe  Greenlanders  say  a  man 's  sbadow 
13  one  of  bis  two  souls — tbe  one  wbicb  goes  away  from  bis 
body  at  nigbt.  Ämoug  tbe  Fijians,  too,  tbe  sbadow  is  calied 
"  tbe  dark  spirit,"  as  distinguisbed  from  another  wbich 
each  man  possesses.  And  the  Community  of  meaning,  here- 
after  to  be  noted  more  fully,  wbicb  various  unallied  lan- 
guages  betray  between  sbade  and  spirit,  sbows  us  tbe  same 
thing. 

Tbese  illustrationa  siiggest  more  than  I  bere  wish  to 
sbow.  The  ideas  of  the  uncivilized  as  we  now  find  tbem, 
have  developed  from  tbeir  first  vague  forms  into  forms  bav- 
ing  more  coherence  and  definiteness.  We  must  neglect  tbe 
special  cbaracters  of  these  ideas,  and  consider  only  .tbat  most 
general  cbaracter  witb  wbicb  they  began.  Tbis  proves  to 
be  tbe  cbaracter  inferred  above.  Sbadows  are  realitics 
wbicb,  alwaya  intangibie  and  often  invisible,  nevertbeiess 
aeverally  belong  to  tbeir  visible  and  tangible  correlatives; 
and  tbe  facta  tbey  present,  fumish  furtber  materials  for 
developing  botb  tbe  notion  of  apparent  and  unapparent  states 
of  being,  and  tbe  notion  of  a  duality  in  things. 
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.  §  57.  Other  phenomena,  in  some  respects  allied,  yield 
to  these  notions  still  more  materials.    I  ref er  to  reflections. 

If  the  rüde  resemblance  which  a  shadow.  bears  to  the 
person  casting  it,  raises  the  idea  of  a  second  entity,  miieh 
more  must  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  reflection  do  tliis.  lie- 
peating  all  the  details  pi  f orm,  of  light  and  shade,  of  eolour, 
and  miniicking  even  the  grimaces  of  the  original,  this  image 
cannot  at  first  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  exist- 
ence.  Only  by  experiment  is  it  aseertained  that  to  the  visiial 
impressions  there  are  not,  in  this  case,  those  corres{X)nding 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  most  other  things.  What 
results?  Simply  the  notion  of  an  existenee  which  can  be 
Seen  but  not  feit.  Optical  interpretation  is  impossible.  That 
the  image  is  formed  by  reflected  rays,  cannot  be  conceived 
while  physical  knowledge  does  not  exist;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  authoritative  Statement  that  the  reflection  is  a  mere 
appearance,  it  is  inevitably  taken  for  a  reality — a  reality 
in  some  way  belonging  to  the  person  whoße  traits  it  simu- 
lates  and  whose  actions  it  mocks.  Moreover,  these  dupli- 
cates  seen  in  the  water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  verifica- 
tions  of  certain  other  beliefs.  Deep  down  in  the  clear  pool, 
are  there  not  clonds  like  those  he  sees  above?  The  clouds 
above  appear  and  disappear.  Has  not  the  existenee  of  these 
clouds  below  something  to  do  with  it?  At  night,  again, 
seeming  as  though  far  undemeath  the  surf ace  of  the  water, 
are  stars  as  bright  as  those  overhead.  Are  there,  then,  two 
places  for  the  stars?  and  did  those  which  disappeared  during 
the  day  go  below  where  the  rest  are?  Once  more,  over- 
hanging  the  pool  is  the  dead  tree  f  rom  which  he  breaks  off 
branches  for  firewood.  Is  there  not  au  image  of  it  too?  and 
the  brauch  which  he  bums  and  which  vanishes  while  burn- 
ing — is  there  not  some  connexion  between  its  invisible  state 
and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  could  not  touch, 
any  more  than  he  can  now  touch  the  consumed  brauch? 

That  reflections  thus  generate  a  belief  that  each  person 
has  a  duplicata^  usuaHy  unseen,  but  which  may  \>e  aeea  ou 
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going  to  the  water-side  and  looking  in,  iä  uot  an  a  priori  in- 
ference  only :  there  are  facta  verifying  it.  Beaides  "  the 
dark  spirit,"  identified  with  the  shadow,  which  the  Fijiana 
aay  goes  to  Hades,  they  saj  each  man  hae  another — "  bis 
likeness  refiected  in  water  or  a  looking-glass,"  which  "  is 
snpposed  to  stay  near  the  place  in  which  a  man  dies,"  Thia 
belief  in  two  apirits,  is,  indeed,  the  moat  consistent  one.  For 
are  not  a  man'a  shadow  and  bis  retleetion  separate?  and  are 
they  not  co-existent  witli  one  another  and  with  himself! 
Can  he  not,  standing  at  the  water-side,  observe  that  the  re- 
flcction  in  the  water  and  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  siiniil- 
taneonsly  move  as  he  niovcs?  Clearly,  wbile  both  belong 
to  bim,  the  two  are  independent  of  hini  and  one  another; 
for  both  may  be  absent  together,  and  eitber  may  be  present 
in  the  absenee  of  the  other. 

Early  theories  aboiit  the  natnre  of  this  duplicate  are  now 
beside  the  qiiestion.  We  are  concemed  only  with  the  faet 
that  it  ia  thought  of  as  real.  Here  is  revealed  another  class 
of  facts  eonfimiing  the  notion  that  exiatences  have  their 
visible  and  in^-isible  states,  and  strengthening  the  implica- 
tion  of  a  duality  in  each  exiatenee. 

§  58.  Let  any  one  aak  himself  what  would  l»e  his  thought 
if,  in  a  state  of  child-like  ignorance,  he  were  t«  hear  repeated 
a  shoiit  which  he  nttered.  Woiild  he  not  inevitably  conchide 
that  the  anawering  shont  came  from  another  person?  Snc- 
ceeding  shouts  severally  reaponded  to  in  tones  Hke  bis  own, 
yet  without  visible  aource,  wonld  roiise  the  idea  that  this 
person  was  mocking  him,  and  at  the  aanie  time  eonccaliug 
himaelf.  A  fntile  seareh  in  the  wood  or  iinder  the  cliff, 
wonld  cnd  in  the  conviction  that  the  hiding  person  was  very 
eiinning:  especially  whcn  joined  to  the  fact  that  here,  in 
the  spot  whence  the  answer  before  came,  no  answer  was  now 
given— obvioualy  becaiise  it  wonld  diaelose  the  mocker's 
whereaboiits.  If  at  this  same  place  on  siibaeqiient  occasiona, 
Ä  responsire  shout  always  came  to  any  ^aaaer-by  who  called 
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ont,  the  resulting  thought  would  be  that  in  this  place  there 
dwelt  one  of  these  invisible  f orms — ^a  man  who  had  passed 
into  an  invisible  State,  or  who  could  become  invisible  when 
sought. 

Xo  physical  explanation  of  an  echo  can  be  f  ramed  by  the 
uneivilized  man.  What  does  he  know  about  the  reflection  of 
sound-waves? — what,  indeed,  is  known  about  the  reflection 
of  sound-waves  by  the  mass  of  our  own  people?  Were  it 
not  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  has  modified  the  mode  of 
thought  throughout  all  classes,  producing  everywhere  a 
readineas  to  accept  what  we  call  natural  interpretations,  and 
to  assume  that  there  are  natural  interpretations  to  occur- 
rences  not  comprehended;  there  would  even  now  be  an 
explanation  of  echoes  as  caused  by  unseen  beings. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thus  present  themselves, 
is  shown  by  facts.  Of  the  Abipoiies,  we  read  that  "  what 
beeanie  of  the  Lokal  [spirit  of  the  dead]  they  knew  not,  but 
they  fear  it,  and  believe  that  the  echo  was  its  voice."  The 
Indians  of  Cumana  (Central  America)  "  believed  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  piain  wherc  it 
resided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  answer  to  him  that  spoke 
or  called."  Narrating  his  voyage  down  the  Niger,  Lander 
says  that  from  time  to  time,  as  they  came  to  a  tum  in  the 
creek,  the  captain  of  the  canoe  halloed  "  to  the  f  etish,  and 
where  an  echo  was  retumed,  half-a-glass  of  rum,  and  a  piece 
of  yam  and  fish,  were  thrown  into  the  water  .  .  .  on  asking 
Boy  the  reason  why  he  was  throwing  away  the  provisions 
thus,  he  asked:  '  Did  you  not  hear  the  f etish? ' '' 

Here,  as  before,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  ignore  these 
special  interpretations,  acceptance  of  which  forestalls  the 
argument.  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidence  simply 
as  confirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical 
explanation,  an  echo  is  conceived  as  the  voice  of  sonie  one 
who  avoids  being  seen.  So  that  once  more  we  have  duality 
impUed — an  invisible  State  as  well  as  a  visible  state. 
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§  59.  To  a  mind  unfumished  with  any  ideas  save  thoee 
of  its  own  gathering,  surrounding  nature  thus  presents  multi- 
tudinous  cases  of  seemingly-arbitrary  change.  In  the  sky 
and  on  the  earth,  things  make  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pear;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  they  do  so.  Here 
on  the  surface  and  there  imbedded  in  the  ground,  are  things 
that  have  been  transmuted  in  substance — changed  f  rom  flesh 
to  stone,-  f  rom  wood  to  flint.  Living  bodies  on  all  sides  ex- 
emplify  metamorphosis  in  ways  marvellous  enough  to  the 
instnicted,  and  to  the  primitive  man  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble.  And  the  conception  of  two  or  more  inter-changeable 
states  of  existence,  impressed  on  him  by  such  phenomena, 
is  again  impressed  on  him  by  shadows,  reflections,  and 
echoes. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  seif -evident  the  truths 
elaborated  during  civilization  and  acquired  insensibly  dur- 
ing  our  early  days,  we  should  at  once  see  that  these  ideas 
which  the  primitive  man  f  orms,  are  inevitably  f ormed.  The 
laws  of  mental  association  necessitate  these  primitive  notions 
of  transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of  duality;  and,  until 
experiences  have  been  systematized,  no  restraints  are  put 
on  them.  With  the  eyes  of  developed  knowledge  we  look 
at  snow  as  a  particular  form  of  crystallized  water,  and  at  hail 
as  drops  of  rain  which  congealed  as  they  feil.  When  these 
become  fluid  we  say  they  have  thawed — thinking  of  the 
change  as  a  physical  effect  of  heat;  and,  similarly,  when  the 
hoar  frost  fringing  the  sprays  turns  into  hanging  drops,  or 
when  the  surface  of  the  pool  solidifies  and  again  liquefies. 
Biit  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  these 
changes  are  transmutations  of  substance — passings  f  rom  one 
kind  of  existence  into  another  kind  of  existence.  And  in  like 
ways  are  conceived  all  the  changes  above  enumerated. 

Let  US  now  ask  what  happens  in  the  primitive  mind  when 
there  has  been  accumulated  tliis  chaotic  assemblage  of  cnide 
ideas,  having,  amid  their  differences,  certain  resemblances. 
In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolution,  every  aggregate 
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tends  to  integrate,  and  to  di£Ferentiate  while  it  integrat€s. 
The  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  müst  do  this.  After  what 
manner  will  it  do  it?  These  multitudinous  vague  notions 
form  a  loose  maas  without  order.  They  slowly  segregate, 
like  cohering  with  like,  and  so  forming  indefinitely-marked 
groupa.  When  these  groiips  begin  to  form  a  Consolidated 
whole,  cotLstituting  a  general  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
things  at  large  go  on,  they  must  do  it  in  the  same  way:  such 
coherence  of  the  groups  as  arises,  must  be  dne  to  some  like- 
ness  among  the  members  of  all  the  groups.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  such  a  likeness — this  common  trait  of  duality 
joined  with  this  aptitude  f or  passing  f rom  one  mode  of  ex- 
istence  to  another.  Integration  must  be  set  up 

by  the  recognitioA  of  some  conspicuous  typical  case.  When, 
into  a  heap  of  detached  observations,  is  introduced  an  Ob- 
servation akin  to  them  in  which  a  causal  relation  is  discemi- 
ble,  it  forthwith  commences  assimilating  to  itself  from  this 
heap  of  observations,  those  which  are  congruous;  and  tends 
even  to  coerce  into  union  those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not 
manifest.  One  may  say  that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an 
unf ertilized  germ,  remains  inert  until  the  matter  of  a  sperm- 
cell  is  joined  with  it,  but  begins  to  organize  when  this  addi- 
tion  is  made;  so  a  loose  mass  of  observations  continues  un- 
systematized  in  the  absence  of  an  hypothesis,  but  under  the 
Stimulus  of  an  hypothesis  undergoes  changes  bringing  about 
a  coherent  systematic  doctrine.  What  particular 

example,  then,  of  this  prevalent  duality,  plays  the  part  of 
an  organizing  principle  to  the  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas? 
We  must  not  look  for  an  hypothesis  properly  so  called:  an 
hypothesis  is  an  implement  of  inquiry  not  to  be  f  ramed  by 
the  primitive  mind.  We  must  look  for  some  experience 
in  which  this  duality  is  f orcibly  thrust  on  the  attention.  As 
a  consciously-held  hypothesis  is  based  on  some  obtnisive 
instance  of  a  relation,  which  other  instances  are  suspected 
to  be  like;  so  the  particular  primitive  notion  which  is  to 
serve  as  an  imconscious  hypothesis,  setting  up  Organization 
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in  thifl  aggregate  of  primitive  notiona,  must  be  one  ci. 
spicuously  exemplifying  their  common  trait. 

First  identifying  tliis  typical  notion,  we  must  afterwardi 
enter  on  a  survey  of  tbe  conceptiona  which  resutt.  It  will  1 
needful  to  pursue  various  lines  of  inquiry  and  expoBition  n< 
manifestly  relevant  to  cur  subject;  and  it  will  also  bc  need- 
ful to  coDtemplate  much  evidence  fumished  by  men  who 
bave  advanced  beyond  tlie  savage  State.  But  this  discursira 
treatment  is  unavoidable.  Until  we  ean  figure  to  oureelvea 
with  approximate  truth  the  primitive  syatem  of  tboiight,  we 
cannot  understand  primitive  conduet;  and  riglitly  to  con- 
eeive  the  primitive  system  of  tliought,  we  must  compare  the 
ayetema  found  in  many  aocietiea:  belping  ourselves  by  ob- 
serving  its  developed  forma,  to  verify  our  conclusiona  re- 
apecting  its  undeveloped  form.* 

*  The  reader  wbo  ia  aurprisal  to  find  io  the  suooeeding  ehtptera  so  mncii 
■pBoe  deroted  to  the  ^ne«iii  of  those  "  «uperslUiorui,"  as  we  etil  tbem,  which 

coüBtKute  tbe  prlnltlTe  mui'B  Tbeor;  of  TMiiga,  « ill  gel  a  cluc  an  tuniiug  to 
tbe  Brat  pirt  of  my  Essay  on  "  U&nnerg  and  Faübion,"  oiiginall;  published  in 
18M  (see  EUagt,  &c.,  Toi.  I).  The  conception,  tbere  brieflj'  indicited,  of  the 
way  in  which  Bocial  organiiatton  is  affected  bj  the  way  in  which  hie  emotioni 
■re  guided  bv  hia  belicfa,  1  hare  been,  since  that  dale,  rlowl}'  tlevelopiug ;  and 
the  following  chaptere  presenl  it  in  a  oomplete  form.  Berond  pnbliablnfr  an 
article  on  "The  Origin  of  Aninial-WorBhip  "  in  Haj,  tH7ö,  I  havc,  in  the  meso- 
titne,  done  nothing  tow&rds  actting  forih  theae  developed  Tiuwa  i  other  salijecta 
haring  had  prior  Claims. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    II>£AS    OF   TH£   iLNIMATE   AlTD   THE   INAIOMATE. 

§  60.  At  first  sighty  the  di£Ference  between  an  animal 
and  a  plant  seems  greater  than  the  di£Ference  between  a  plant 
and  a  lifeless  object.  Its  frequent  movements  distinguish 
a  quadniped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things;  but  a  plant,  inert 
in  most  respects,  is  not  thus  distinguished.  Only  to  beings 
capable  of  making  those  comparisons  between  past  and  pres- 
ent  by  which  growth  is  detected  and  the  cycle  of  reproduc- 
tive  ehanges  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  that  plants  are 
allied  with  animals  more  than  with  other  entities.  The 
earliest  Classification,  then,  puts  animals  into  one  group  and 
the  rest  of  things  into  another. 

Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  consciousness 
the  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-living,  we  may, 
for  a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-lif e  and  consider 
only  those  of  animal-lif  e. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  conceived  distinction 
in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  we  mnst  observe  the  de- 
velopment  of  it  through  lower  f  orms  of  consciousness. 

§  61.  If,  when  wandering  some  simny  day  on  the  sea- 

shore  among  masses  of  rock  covered  with  "  acom-shells," 

one  stops  to  examine  something,  a  f eeble  hiss  many  be  heard. 

On  investigation,  it  will  be  foiind  that  this  sound  proceeds 

from  the  acom-shells.     Buring  low  tide  they  commonly 

Temain  with  their  valves  not  quite  shut ;  but  those  on. 'wTcdcXv 
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a  sliadow  is  siiddenly  caet  begia  to  cloee,  and  bj  eimultane- 
OU8  cloaure  of  tbe  great  numbers  covered  by  the  shadow,  thia 
faint  noise  is  produced.  Here  the  fact  to  be  observed  is 
tliat  tbese  cirrhipeds,  which  are  transfornied  cnistaceaus 
baving  aborted  eyea  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  and  viaion 
whicli  sufHces  only  to  discriminate  light  f rom  darkness,  draw 
to  the  doors  of  their  cella  when  the  light  is  all  at  onee  inter- 
cepted.  Ordinarily,  something  alive  casta  the  shadow — 
there  is  an  adjacent  source  of  danger.  But  as  the  shadow 
may  be  caat  by  a  sharp-edged  cloud,  which  obscurea  the  sun 
with  adequate  suddenness,  an  adjacent  living  body  is  not 
always  the  canse;  the  test  ia  an  imperfect  one.  Still,  we  see 
that  deep  down  among  creatures  tlins  unintelligent,  there 
ia  a  vague  general  response  to  an  indication  of  adjacent  life: 
the  indication  being  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  body. 

Various  inferior  typea  whose  livea  are  carried  on  mainly 
by  reflex  actions,  display  no  very  marked  advance  on  thia 
mode  of  diacriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living,  as 
visually  presented.  Fnrther  along  the  shore,  in  the  tide- 
pools,  are  shrimps,  which  dart  in  all  directions  when  a  large 
body  comes  near;  and  when  deeaying  aea-weed  ia  disturbfd, 
the  aea-floas  jnmp  at  randora,  whatever  may  have  caused 
the  distnrbance.  So  in  the  neighbonring  fields,  the  insects, 
not  diatingiiishing  the  shapea  of  moving  objeets  or  their 
kinds  of  niotion,  fly  or  leap  when  sudden  great  changea  of 
Visual  Impression  are  made  on  them — each  such  change  usu- 
ally  inipl\-ing  a  iiving  body  near  at  band.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  the  cases  o£  caterpillars  that  roll  themselves  np  when 
touehe<i,  the  action  ia  automatic,  After  the  vivid  nervous 
Stimulus  comea  a  strong  motor  discharge,  resulting  in  flight 
or  in  difftised  contraction  of  the  mnscles. 

In  snch  cases  the  motion  which  impÜes  Ufe  is  conf  onnded 
with  the  motion  which  does  not.  The  kind  of  mental  act  is 
like  that  occiirring  in  oiirselves  when  some  large  obicct  snd- 
denly  passes  close  in  front.  An  involwntary  start  reaiilts, 
before  there  is  time  to  decide  whether  the  object  is  alive  or 
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dead — a  aource  of  danger  or  not.  The  primary  Suggestion 
with  US,  as  with  these  lower  creatures,  is  that  motion  implies 
life;  but  whereas  with  us  conscious  Observation  instantly 
disproves  or  verifies  this  Suggestion,  with  them  it  does  not. 

§  62.  What  is  the  first  specialization  of  this  original  con- 
sciousness?  How  do  superior  creatures  begin  to  qualify  this 
asBOciation  between  motion  and  life,  in  such  wav  as  to  ex- 
clude  f  rem  the  class  of  Kving  things  a  number  which  move 
but  are  not  living?  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond  the 
merely  autoniatic,  the  motion  implying  life  begins  to  be 
distinguished  f  rom  other  motion  by  its  spi/iitanedy.  With- 
out  being  Struck  or  pushed  by  anything  extemal,  bodies 
which  are  alive  suddenly  change  f rom  rest  to  movement,  or 
from  movement  to  rest.  Rooks  show  appreciation  of  this 
difference.  Watching  doubtf ully  as  you  pass  in  tlie  distance, 
they  rise  into  the  air  if  you  stop;  or,  not  doing  this,  do  it 
when  you  walk  on. 

That  the  spontaneity  of  the  motion  serves  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence  of  a 
railway  train,  which  shows  no  spontaneity.  In  the  early 
days  of  railways  they  displayed  great  alarm;  but  after  a 
time,  f  amiliarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swif  t  motion  of  this 
something  which,  appearing  in  the  distance  nished  by  and 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it. 
The  cattle  now  continue  to  graze;  and  even  the  partridges 
on  the  embankment-slopes  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 
.  .Converse  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  behaviour  of  a  dog 
mentioned  bv  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and 
like  superior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  the 
swaying  flowers  and  the  leaves  occasionally  nistled  by  the 
summer  breeze.  But  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  an 
opened  parasol.  From  time  to  time  the  breeze  stirred  this; 
and  when  it  did  so,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and  barked. 
Conscious,  as  his  experiences  had  made  him,  that  the  familiär 
agencj  which  he  ielt  raidng  hia  own  hair,  sufficed  sAso  tö 
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move  the  leavea  about,  and  that  consequentl;  their  motion 
was  not  self-produced,  he  had  not  observed  so  large  a  thing 
a8  a  parasol  thus  moved.  Heoce  arose  the  idea  oi  some  liv- 
iug  power — an  intruder. 

Ägam,  appearances  which  at  Erst  vividly  euggest  life, 
presently  ceaae  to  suggest  it  if  apontaneity  is  abseilt.  The 
behaviour  of  a  dog  before  a  looking-glase  provee  this.  Ät 
first  coQceiving  the  reflected  Image  to  be  aoother  dog,  he  ia 
excited ;  attd  if  the  back  of  the  looking-glase  is  accessibie, 
inakes  attempta  to  reach  the  supposed  stranger.  When, 
however,  the  glass  is  so  placed,  say  in  a  cbiffonier,  as  to  show 
him  the  Image  very  frequently,  he  becomea  indifferent  to 
it.  For  wbat  reason!  The  appearance  does  not  spontane- 
ously  move.  While  he  is  still,  it  remains  still ;  and  any  mo- 
tioD  in  it  follows  motion  in  himself. 

§  63.  Yet  a  further  test  used  by  intelligent  animals  to 
discriminate  the  li^'ing  f  roni  the  not-Uving,  is  the  adaptation 
of  motion  to  ends.  Aniiising  herseif  with  a  moiise  she  haa 
caught,  the  cat,  if  it  remains  long  stationary,  touches  it  with 
her  paw  to  make  it  run.  Obviously  the  thonght  is  that  a 
living  thing  diatiirbed  will  try  to  escape,  and  so  bring  a 
renewal  of  the  chase.  Not  only  is  it  expected  that  there 
will  be  aelf-produced  motion;  but  it  is  expected  that  thia 
motion  will  be  away  from  danger.  Habitualty  it  is  obaerv- 
able  of  animals  that  whcn  failing  to  decide  by  the  odour 
whether  somctbing  smelt  at  ia  a  living  creature  or  not,  there 
is  an  anticipation  that  disturbance  will  cause  it  to  run  away 
if  it  is  alive.  And  even  the  behaviour  of  some  gregarious 
birds  when  one  of  their  number  has  been  shot,  sbows  that  the 
absence  of  response  to  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  äock, 
lends  to  the  Impression  that  their  companion  is  no  longer  one 
of  that  elass  of  objects  known  as  animated. 

§  (54.  Tliiis  in  the  ascont  from  low  to  high  tj-pes  of  crea- 
tures,  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  animate  from  thft 
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inanimate  increases.  First  nwtumy  then  spontaneoiut  motioa, 
ihssn  adapUd  spontaneous  motion,  are  the  successive  tests 
used  as  intelligence  progresses. 

Doubtless  other  traits  aid.  Sniffing  the  air,  a  deer  per- 
oeives  by  something  in  it  the  proximity  of  an  enemy;  and  a 
camivore  often  follows  prey  by  the  scent  it  has  lef t.  But 
certain  odours,  thoiigh  concomitants  of  life,  are  not  used  as 
tests  of  life;  for  when  found,  the  objects  which  exhale  the 
odours  are  not  regarded  as  living  if  they  exhibit  none  of  the 
expected  motions.  Sounds,  too,  serve  as  indications;  but 
these,  when  eansed  by  animals,  are  the  results  of  spontaneous 
motions,  and  are  taken  to  imply  life  only  because  they  ac- 
company  other  spontaneous  motions. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ability  thus  to  class  apart  the 
aniniiate  and  the  inanimate,  is  inevitably  developed  in  the 
courae  of  evolution.  Under  penalties  of  death  by  starvation 
er  destruction,  there  has  been  a  constant  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  discriminate  the  two,  and  a  eonsequent  increase 
of  it. 

§  65.  Shall  we  say  that  the  primitive  man  is  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  manmials,  less  intelligent  than  birds  and 
reptiles,  less  intelligent  even  than  insects?  Unless  we  say 
this,  we  miist  say  that  the  primitive  man  distinguishcs  the 
living  from  the  not-living;  and  if  we  credit  him  with  intel- 
ligence higher  than  that  of  brutes,  we  must  infer  that  he 
distingiiishes  the  living  from  the  not-living  better  than  brutes 
do.  The  tests  which  other  creatures  use,  and  which  the  sii- 
perior  among  them  rightly  use  in  nearly  all  cases,  he  also 
must  use:  the  only  difference  being  that  occasional  errors  of 
classing  into  which  the  most  developed  among  other  crea- 
tures fall,  he  avoids. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  uncivilized  man  as  we  now  find  him, 
commonly  errs  in  his  Classification  when  shown  certain  pro- 
ducts  of  civilized  art,  having  traits  of  structure  or  behaviour 
iike  those  of  living  things.    By  the  Esquimaux,  Ross's  ves- 
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Bels  were  thought  alive — moving  as  they  did  without  oara; 
aad  ThomsoD  says  of  tbe  New  Zealauders,  tbat  "  when 
Oook'a  ship  hove  in  sight,  the  people  took  her  for  a  whale 
with  wings."  Andersson  teils  us  that  hy  the  BushmeD,  a 
Waggon  was  supposed  to  be  animated,  and  to  want  graas: 
its  complexity,  ite  symmetrj,  and  its  moving  wheela,  being 
irrecoDcilable  with  their  experiences  of  inanimate  tbings. 
"  It  is  alive  "  gaid  an  Arawäk  to  Brett,  on  eeeing  a  pocket- 
eompass.  That  a  watch  is  taken  by  savages  for  a  living 
creature,  is  a  fact  frequently  noted.  And  we  have,  again, 
tbe  Btory  of  the  Esquimanx,  wbo,  aacribing  bfe  to  a  musical 
box  and  a  barrel-organ,  regarded  the  one  as  the  child  of  the 
other.  Biit  automatic  inetruments  emitting  vari- 

ous  Sounds,  are  in  that  respect  strikingly  like  many  animated 
bodiea.  The  motions  of  a  watch  seem  spontaneous;  and 
hence  the  ascription  of  lifo  is  quite  natural.  We  must  ex- 
clude  mistakes  made  in  classing  those  tbings  wbich  advanced 
arta  have  made  to  simulate  living  things;  since  such  things 
mislead  the  primitive  man  in  ways  unlike  those  in  which 
he  can  be  misled  by  the  natural  obj'ecta  around  him.  Limit- 
ing  oureelves  to  his  eonceptions  of  tliese  natural  objecta,  we 
eannot  but  conclude  that  bis  Classification  of  them  into  ani- 
raate  and  inanimate,  is  substantially  correct. 

Concluding  this,  we  are  obliged  to  diverge  at  the  outeet 
from  certain  interpretations  enrrently  given  of  bis  super- 
stitions.  The  belief,  tacit  or  avowed,  that  the  primitive  man 
thinks  there  is  life  in  things  which  are  not  living,  is  cleärly 
an  untenable  belief.  Conseionsness  of  the  difference  be- 
tween  tbe  two,  growing  ever  more  definite  as  inteligenee 
evolvea,  must  be  in  him  more  definite  than  in  all  lower 
creaturea.  To  suppose  tbat  without  cause  be  begins  to  con- 
found  them,  is  to  suppose  the  proceas  of  evolution  ia  in- 
verted. 

§  66.  It  is,  indeed,  urgcd  that  undeveloped  human  intel- 
ligence  daily  ahowa  a  tendency  to  confound  them.    Certain 
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facts  are  nained  as  impljing  that  children  fall  in  the  dis- 
cnmination.  Were  not  this  evidence  vitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions  of  adults,  it  would  have  weight.  But  on  remember- 
ing  that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  child  that  has  hurt  itself 
against  aonie  inanimate  object,  a  mother  or  nurse  will  a£Fect 
to  take  the  child's  part  against  this  object,  perhaps  saying, 
'*  Nanghty  chair  to  hurt  baby — beat  itl  "  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is  given 
to  it-  The  habitual  behaviour  of  children  to  surrounding 
things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Unless  an  inanimate 
object  ao  f ar  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which  will  pres- 
ently  move,  a  child  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an  inani- 
mate thing  moves  without  a  perceived  extemal  f orce,  alarm 
results.  ünlike  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  things,  yet  if  it 
displays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  living  things,  the 
idea  of  life  is  aroused,  and  a  scream  may  be  caused.  But 
otherwiae,  life  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  child  than  by  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.*  Should  it  be  said  that  an 

*  Not  long  after  the  above  paasage  was  published  I  met  with  a  good  illus- 
tratioQ  of  the  waj  in  whieh  such  ideaa  are  indirectlj  suggested  to  children  bj 
lemarkfl  made,  and  then  ascribed  to  tbem  aa  original ;  and,  stränge  to  say,  this 
Illustration  was  f  umished  hj  the  mistaken  Interpretation  put  by  a  distinguished 
psychologist,  M.  Taine,  on  his  own  child^s  question.  In  the  Revue  Philoto- 
phique  for  January,  1876,  p.  14,  he  wrote : — 

**  Vn  soir  (trois  ans)  comme  eile  s'enqu6rait  de  la  lune,  on  lui  dit  qu'elle  est 
all^  se  coodier,  et  lä-dessus  eile  reprend :  *  Oü  donc  est  la  bonne  de  la  lune  ? ' 
Tout  ceci  ressemble  fort  aux  ^motions  et  auz  conjectures  des  peuples  cnf anta, 
k  leur  admiration  rire  et  profonde  en  face  des  grandes  choses  naturelles,  k  la 
puissance  qu*exercent  sur  eux  Tanalogie,  le  langage  et  la  m^taphore  pour  les 
oondnire  aux  mythea  solaires,  lunaires,  etc.  Admettez  qu'un  pareil  ^tat 
d'esprit  seit  uniyersel  k  une  ^poque ;  on  devine  tout  de  suite  les  cultes  et  les 
legendes  qui  ae  formeraient  Ce  aont  oellea  des  Vidat^  de  Vßddoy  et  mftme 
d'Homdre.'^ 

Nöw,  it  needs  but  to  obsenre  that  the  child  had  been  told  that  the  moon 
was  going  to  bed  to  see  that,  by  implication,  life  had  already  been  ascribed  to 
the  moon.  The  thought  obviously  was —  If  the  rooon  goes  to  bed  it  must  have 
a  ntirae,  as  I  have  a  nurse  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  the  moon  must  be  aliye  aa 
lam. 
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older  cbild,  endowing  its  playthings  with  personalities, 
speaks  of  them  and  fondles  them  as  though  they  were  liv- 
ing;  the  reply  is  that  this  shows  not  belief  but  deliberate 
fiction.  Though  pretending  that  the  things  are  alive,  the 
child  does  not  really  think  them  so.  Were  its  doli  to  bite, 
it  would  be  no  less  astounded  than  an  adult  would  be.  To 
secure  that  pleasurable  action  of  unused  faculties  called 
play,  many  intelligent  creatures  thus  dramatize:  laeking 
the  living  objects,  they  will  accept  as  representing  them, 
non-living  objects — especially  if  these  can  be  made  to  simu- 
late  life.  But  the  dog  pursuing  a  stick  does  not  think  it 
alive.  If  he  gnaws  it  af ter  catching  it,  he  does  but  carry 
out  bis  dramatized  chase.  Did  he  think  the  stick  alive,  he 
would  bite  it  as  eagerly  before  it  was  thrown  as  after.  It 
is  further  alleged  that  even  the  grown  man  sometimes  be- 
trays  a  lurking  tendency  to  think  of  inänimate  objects  as 
animate.  Made  angry  by  resistance  to  his  efforts,  he  may 
in  a  fit  of  rage  swear  at  some  senseless  thing,  or  dash  it  on 
the  ground,  or  kick  it.  But  the  obvious  Interpretation  is 
that  anger,  like  every  streng  emotion,  tends  to  discharge 
itself  in  violent  muscular  actions,  which  must  take  some 
direction  or  other;  that  when,  as  in  many  past  cases,  the 
cause  of  the  anger  has  been  a  living  object,  the  muscular 
actions  have  been  directed  towards  the  injury  of  such  object; 
and  that  the  established  association  directs  the  muscular 
discharges  in  the  same  way  when  the  object  is  not  living,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  them  in  any  other  way.  But 
the  man  who  thus  vents  his  fury  cannot  be  said  to  think  the 
thing  18  alive,  though  this  mode  of  showing  his  irritation 
makes  him  seem  to  think  so. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  imply  any  real  confusion  be- 
tween  the  animate  and  the  inänimate.  The  power  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  the  two,  which  is  one  of  the  first  powers 
vaguely  shown  even  by  creatures  devoid  of  special  senses, 
which  goes  on  increasing  as  intelligence  evolves,  and  which 
becomes  complete  in  the  civilized  man,  must  be  regarded  as 
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approaching  completeness  in  the  uncivilized  man.  It  cannot 
be  admitted  that  he  confuses  things  which,  throngh  all  lower 
f orms  of  mind,  have  been  growing  clear. 

§  67.  "  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his  supersti- 
tions?  "  it  will  be  asked,  "  That  these  habitually  imply  the 
aseription  of  life  to  things  not  alive,  is  undeniable.  If  the 
primitive  man  has  no  ppoclivity  to  thia  confusion,  how  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  extreme  prevalence,  if  not  the  uni- 
versality,  of  beliefs  which  give  personalities^  and  tacitly  as- 
cribe  animation,  to  multitudes  of  inanimate  things'^  " 

The  reply  is,  that  these  cannot  be  primary  beliefs,  but 
must  be  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  man  is 
betrayed  during  his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  sur- 
rounding  world.  The  incipiently-speculative  stage  must 
come  af ter  a  stage  in  which  there  is  no  speculation — a  stage 
in  which  there  yet  exists  no  sufficient  language  for  carry- 
ing  on  speculation.  During  this  stage,  the  primitive  man 
no  more  tends  to  confound  animate  with  inanimate  than 
inferior  creatures  do.  K,  in  his  first  efforts  at  Interpreta- 
tion, he  forma  conceptions  inconsistent  with  this  pre-estab- 
lished  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate,  it  must 
be  that  some  striking  experience  misleads  him — introduces 
a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneous  set  of  in- 
terpretations. 

What  is  the  germinal  error?  We  may  fitly  seek  for  it 
amid  those  experiences  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  There  are  continually-recurring 
States  in  which  living  things  simulate  things  not  alive;  and 
in  certain  attendant  phenomena  we  shall  find  the  seed  of 
that  System  of  superstitions  which  the  primitive  man  f orms. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   IDEAS    OF    SLEEP    AND    DBEAMS. 

§  68.  A  coNCEPTioN  which  is  made  so  familiär  to  us  dur- 
ing  education  that  we  mistake  it  for  an  original  and  neces- 
sary  one,  is  the  conception  of  Mind,  as  an  internal  existence 
distinct  f rom  body.  The  hypothesis  of  a  sentient,  thinking 
entity,  dwelling  within  a  corporeal  f ramework,  is  now  so 
deeply  woven  into  our  belief s  and  into  our  language,  that 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  one  which  the  primitive 
fnan  did  not  entertain,  and  could  not  entertain. 

Yet  if  we  ask  what  is  given  in  experience  to  the  untaught 
human  being,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  teil  him  of  any 
such  existence.  From  moment  to  moment  he  sees  things 
around,  touches  them,  handles  them,  moves  them  hither  and 
thither.  He  knows  nothing  of  sensations  and  ideas — has  no 
words  for  them.  Still  less  has  he  any  such  highly-abstract 
Word  or  conception  as  consciousness.  He  thinks  without 
observing  that  he  thinks;  and  therefore  never  asks  how  he 
thinks,  and  what  it  is  which  thinks.  His  senses  make  him 
conversant  only  with  objects  extemally  existing,  and  with 
his  own  body;  and  he  transcends  his  senses  only  far  enough 
to  draw  concrete  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of  these 
objects.  An  invisible,  intangible  entity,  such  as  Mind  is 
supposed  to  be,  is  a  high  abstraction  unthinkable  by  him,  and 
inexpressible  by  his  vocabulary. 

This,  which  is  obvious  a  priori,  is  verified  a  posterioA 

The  savage  cannot  speak  of  internal  Intuition  except  in 
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tenns  of  extemal  Intuition.  We  ourselveSy  indeed,  when 
saying  that  we  see  something  that  has  been  clearly  explained, 
or  ffraffß  an  üTgmnentjHilpablt/  true,  still  express  mental  acta 
by  words  originallj  used  to  express  bodily  acts.  And  this 
nse  of  words  impljdng  vision  and  touch,  which  with  us  is 
metaphoricaly  is,  with  the  savage,  not  distinguished  from 
literal.  He  symbolizea  bis  mind  bj  bis  eye.  {SeePrinciples 
of  Psychology^  §  404.) 

But  until  tbere  is  a  coneeption  of  Mind  as  an  internal 
principle  of  actiyity,  tbere  can  be  no  sucb  coneeption  of 
dreams  as  we  bave.  To  Interpret  tbe  sigbts  and  sayings  and 
doings  we  are  conscious  of  during  sleep,  as  activities  of  tbe 
tbinking  entity  wbicb  go  on  wbile  tbe  senses  are  closed, 
is  impoesible  until  tbe  tbinking  entity  is  postulated.  Hence 
arises  tbe  inquiry — Wbat  explanation  is  given  of  dreams 
bef ore  tbe  coneeption  of  Mind  exists. 

§  69.  Hunger  and  repletion,  botb  very  common  witb  tbe 
primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness.  Now,  af  ter 
a  bootless  cbase  and  a  long  fast,  be  lies  exbausted;  and, 
wbile  slumbering,  goes  tbrougb  a  successful  bunt — kills, 
skins,  and  cooks  bis  prey,  and  suddenly  wakes  wben  about 
to  taste  tbe  first  morsel.  To  suppose  bim  saying  to  bimself 
— "  It  was  all  a  dream,"  is  to  suppose  bim  already  in  pos- 
session  of  tbat  bypotbesis  wbicb  we  see  be  cannot  bave.  He 
takes  tbe  facts  as  tbey  occur.  Witb  perfect  distinctness  he 
recallä  the  tbings  be  saw  and  tbe  actions  be  perf ormed ;  and 
he  accepts  undoubtingly  tbe  testimony  of  memory.  True, 
he  all  at  once  finds  bimself  lying  still.  He  does  not  under- 
stand  bow  the  change  took  place;  but,  as  we  bave  lately 
Seen,  tbe  surrounding  world  familiarizes  bim  with  unac- 
countable  appearances  and  disappearances,  and  wby  should 
not  this  be  one?  If  at  another  time,  lying  gorged  with  food, 
the  disturbance  of  bis  circulation  causes  nightmare — if ,  try- 
ing  to  escape  and  being  unable,  he  fancies  bimself  in  the 
clutches  of  a  bear,  and  wakes  with  a  shriek;  wby  should  be 
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conclude  that  the  shriek  was  not  due  to  an  actual  dangert 
Though  his  equaw  is  there  to  teil  bim  tliat  she  saw  no  bear, 
yet  she  heard  hie  sliriek;  and  Hke  him  has  not  the  diinraest 
Dotion  that  a  mere  subjectire  atate  can  produce  euch  an 
effect — has,  indeed,  no  terms  in  which  to  frame  Buch  a 
notion. 

The  belief  that  dreama  are  actual  experiences  is  con- 
firmed  by  narrations  of  them  iu  imperfect  language.  \Ve 
forget  that  discriminations  easy  to  ue,  are  impoasible  to  thoee 
who  bave  but  few  words,  all  concrete  in  their  meanings,  and 
only  rüde  propoeitional  forma  in  whieh  to  combine  tlieae 
words.  When  we  read  that  in  the  language  of  ao  advanced 
a  people  as  the  ancient  Peruviana,  the  word  htiaca  meant 
"  idol,  temple,  sacred  place,  tomb,  hill,  figures  of  men  and 
aniraals,"  we  may  judge  how  indefinit«  muat  be  the  best 
Statements  which  the  vöcabularies  of  the  rudest  men  «nable 
them  to  make.  When  we  read  of  an  existing  South  Ameri- 
can tribe,  that  the  proposition — "  I  am  an  Abipone,"  is  px- 
pressible  only  in  the  vague  way — ■"  1,  Abipone;  "  we  cannot 
but  infer  that  by  auch  undeveloped  grammatical  atructures, 
only  the  simplest  thoiights  can  be  rightly  conveyed.  When, 
further,  we  leam  that  among  the  Ioweat  men  inadequate 
words  indefinitely  combined  are  also  imperfectly  pro- 
noiinced,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Akka,  whose  speech 
Btniek  Scbweinfnrth  by  ita  inartiewlateneas,  we  recognizc  a 
third  cause  of  confusion.  And  thus  prepared,  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  on  being  told  that  the  Zuni  Indians  require 
"  much  facial  contortion  and  bodily  geaticiilation  to  make 
their  sentences  perfectly  intelligible;  "  that  the  language  of 
the  Biishnien  needs  so  many  aigns  to  eke  o»t  its  meaning, 
that  "  they  are  unint^lligible  in  the  dark;  "  and  that  the 
Arapahos  "  can  hardly  converse  with  one  another  in  the 
dark."  If,  now,  remembering  all  tbia,  we  ask  what 

mnat  liapfwn  when  a  dream  is  narrated  by  a  aavage,  we  shall 
see  that  even  aiipposing  he  siiapects  aome  distinction  between 
ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  he  cannot  express  iL    His 
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language  does  not  enable  bim  to  say — ^^  I  dreamt  that  I  saw/' 
instead  of — '^I  saw."  Ilence  each  relates  bis  dreams  aa 
tbough  tbey  were  realities;  and  tbus  strengtbens  in  every 
otber,  tbe  belief  tbat  bis  own  drealns  are  realities. 

Wbat  tben  is  tbe  resulting  notioni  Tbe  sleeper  on 
awaking  recalls  various  occuirences,  and  repeats  tbem  to 
otbers.  He  tbinks  be  bas  been  elsewbere;  witnesses  say  be 
bas  not;  and  tbeir  testimony  is  verified  by  finding  bimself 
wbere  be  was  wben  be  went  to  sleep.  Tbe  simple  course  is 
to  believe  botb  tbat  be  bas  remained  and  tbat  be  bas  been 
away — ^tbat  be  bas  two  individualities,  one  of  wbicb  leaves 
tbe  otber  and  presently  comes  back.  He,  too,  bas  a  double 
existenoe,  like  many  otber  tbings. 

§  70.  From  all  quarters  come  proofs  that  tbis  is  tbe  con- 
ception  actually  f onned  of  dreams  by  savages,  and  wbicb 
survives  after  considerable  advances  in  civilization  bave 
been  made.    Here  are  a  few  of  tbe  testimonies. 

Schoolcraf  t  teils  us  tbat  tbe  Nortb  American  Indians  in 
generale  tbink  "  tbere  are  duplicate  souls,  one  of  wbicb  re- 
mains  witb  tbe  body,  wbile  tbe  otber  is  free  to  depart  on 
excursions  during  sleep;  "  and,  according  to  Crantz,  tbe 
Greenlanders  bold  "  tbat  tbe  soul  can  forsake  tbe  body  dur- 
ing tbe  interval  of  sleep."  Tbe  tbeory  in  New  Zealand  is 
"  tbat  during  sleep  tbe  mind  lef t  tbe  body,  and  tbat  dreams 
are  tbe  objects  seen  during  its  wanderings;  "  and  in  Fiji, 
"  it  is  believed  tbat  tbe  spirit  of  a  man  wbo  still  lives  will 
leave  tbe  body  to  trouble  otber  people  wben  asleep."  Simi- 
larly  in  Bomeo.  It  is  tbe  conviction  of  tbe  Dyaks  that  tbe 
soul  during  sleep  goes  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  and  "  sees, 
hears,  and  talks."  Among  Hill-tribes  of  India,  such  as  tbe 
Karens,  tbe  same  doctrine  is  beld :  tbeir  statement  being  that 
"  in  sleep  it  [tbe  La,  spirit  or  ghost]  wanders  away  to  tbe 
ends  of  tbe  eartb,  and  our  dreams  are  wbat  the  T^  sees  and 
experienees  in  bis  perambulations."  By  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians,  too,  developed  as  was  tbe  social  state  tbey  had  reached) 
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fhe  same  Interpretation  was  put  lipon  the  facts.  They  held 
that  "  the  soul  leaves  the  body  while  it  is  aleeping.  They 
asserted  th&t  the  soul  could  not  sieep,  and  that  the  thingg 
we  dream  are  what  the  Boul  sees  in  the  wprld  while  the  body 
aleepa."  And  we  are  told  the  like  even  of  the  Jews:  "  Sleep 
is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  death,  when  the  soul  departs  from 
the  body,  but  is  restored  again  in  awaking." 

Occurriiig  rarely,  it  may  be,  somnambuliam  serves,  when 
it  doea  occur,  to  confinn  this  interpretation.  For  to  the  un- 
critical,  a  sleep-walker  seems  to  be  exemplifying  that  activ- 
ity  during  sleep,  whieh  the  primitive  conception  of  dreaius 
implies.  £ach  pbase  of  somnambul ism  funüshes  it£  evi- 
dence.  Frequently  the  sleeper  gete  up,  perforraa 

various  actions,  and  rcturnstorcstwithout  waking;  and,  re- 
calling  afterwards  these  actions,  is  told  by  witnesses  that  he 
actually  did  the  things  he  thought  he  had  been  doing.  What 
constniction  must  be  put  on  such  an  experience  by  primi- 
tive mpn?  It  proves  to  the  eomnambulist  that  he  may  lead 
an  activo  life  during  bis  sleep,  and  yet  find  himself  aftei^ 
wards  in  tbe  place  where  he  lay  down.  With  equal  con- 
clusiveness  it  proves  to  those  who  saw  him,  that  men  really 
go  away  during  their  sleep;  that  they  do  the  things  they 
dream  of  doing;  and  may  even  sometimes  be  visible.  True, 
a  earef ul  examination  of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  tliis 
case  the  man's  body  was  absent  from  its  place  of  rest.  But 
savages  do  not  carefully  exaraine  the  facta.  Again, 

in  cases  where  the  sleep-walker  does  not  recollect  the  things 
he  did,  there  is  still  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  him 
that  be  was  not  qiiiescent;  and  occasionally  there  is  more. 
When,  as  of  ten  happena,  bis  night-ramble  bringa  him  against 
an  ohstacle  and  the  croUision  wakes  him,  be  has  a  demon- 
atration  of  the  alleged  fact  that  be  goes  hitber  and  thither 
during  sleep.  On  rctuming  to  bis  sieeping-plaee  he  does 
not,  indeed,  find  a  second  seif  thore;  but  this  discovery,  ir- 
reconcilable  with  the  accepte<I  notion,  siinply  increasea  the 
confusion  of  bis  ideas  about  these  matteis.    Unable  to  deny 
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the  evidence  that  he  wanders  when  asleep,  he  takes  his 
Strange  experience  in  verification  of  the  current  belief,  with- 
out  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency. 

When  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggera- 
tions,  is  likely  to  make  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  now 
and  then  occurring,  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  interpreta- 
tion  of  dreams  must  receive  f  rom  them  strong  support. 

§  71.  Along  with  thia  belief  there  of  course  goes  the 
belief  that  persons  dreamt  of  were  really  met.  If  the  dream- 
er  thinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  reality  to  what- 
ever  he  saw — place,  thing,  or  living  being.  HencC  a  group 
of  facts  similarly  prevalent. 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroquois  think  dreams  real,  and 
obey  their  injunetions — do  what  they  are  told  by  those  they 
see  in  dreams;  and  of  the  Chippewas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  purpose  of  "  producing  dreams,  which 
they  value  above  all  things."  The  Malagasy  "  have  a  re- 
ligions  regard  to  dreams,  and  think  that  the  good  damon 
.  .  .  comes,  and  teils  them  in  their  dreams  when  they  ought 
to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of  some  danger."  The  Sand- 
wich Islanders  say  the  departed  member  of  a  family  "  ap- 
pears  to  the  survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches 
over  their  destinies;  "  and  the  Tahitians  have  like  belief s. 
In  Af  rica  it  is  the  same.  The  Congo  people  hold  that  what 
they  see  and  hear  in  "  dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits;  " 
and  among  East  Africans,  the  Wanika  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams.  The  Kaf- 
firs,  too,  "  seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the  spirits." 
Abundant  evidence  is  fumished  by  Bishop  Callaway  con- 
ceming  the  Zulus,  whose  ideas  he  has  written  down  from 
their  own  mouths.  Intelligent  as  these  people  are,  some- 
what  advanced  in  social  State,  and  having  language  enabling 
them  to  distinguish  between  dream-perceptions  and  ordinary 
perceptions,  we  nevertheless  find  among  them  (joined  with 
an  occasional  scepticism)  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  ^i^iÄ 
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who  appear  in  Creams  are  real.  Out  of  many  Ulustrations, 
here  ia  one  furnished  by  a  maß  who  complains  tbat  he  U 
plagued  by  the  spirit  o£  bis  brother.  He  teils  his  neigh- 
boure:— 

"IhaT«seeii  tnf  brother."  Tbe;  ask  whnt  he  eaid.  He  sajs,  "I 
dremmed  that  he  was  beatiog  me,  aiid  sajing,  '  How  ia  it  UM  jou  do 
no  loDger  know  that  I  am  ( '  1  ansnered  him,  aaying,  '  When  I  do 
kiiow  JOU,  what  caa  I  do  that  jou  ma;  see  I  know  ;ou  ?  I  know 
that  f ou  are  m;  brother. '  He  aoswered  me  aa  soou  aa  I  aaid  thia,  and 
aaked,  '  When  ;ou  sacrifice  a  bullock,  wh;  do  ;ou  oot  call  upon  me  I ' 
I  replied,  '  I  do  call  on  ;ou,  and  Uud  ;ou  b;  your  laud-giviag  names. 
Jiut  teil  rae  the  bullock  wbich  I  have  killed,  witbout  calling  od  ;oa. 
For  I  killed  ao  ox,  I  called  od  jou  ;  I  killed  a  barren  cow,  I  calied  on 
fou.'  He  aoswered,  sajing,  'I  wish  for  meat.'  I  refused  him,  aa;- 
ing,  '  No,  m;  brother,  I  hare  do  bullock ;  do  ;ou  aee  ao;  in  the  cattle- 
pen  t '  He  replied,  '  Tbough  there  be  but  one,  I  demaad  it. '  When 
I  awoke,  I  had  a  pain  in  mj  aide," 

Tbough  this  coßception  of  a  dead  brother  as  a  livlng 
being  who  demauds  meat,  and  infliets  pain  for  »on-compli- 
ance,  is  80  remote  from  our  own  conceptions  aa  to  secm 
flcarcely  possible;  yet  we  shall  see  ita  possibility  on  remem- 
bering  bow  little  it  differs  from  the  conceptions  of  early 
civilized  races.  At  tbe  opening  of  the  seeond  book  of  the 
Iliad,  WC  find  the  drcam  sent  by  Zeus  to  mislead  the  Greeks, 
deacribed  as  a  real  pereon  receiving  from  Zeus's  directiona 
what  he  is  to  say  to  the  sleeping  Agamemnon.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  8oul  of  Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  when  asleep 
"  in  all  things  like  hiinself,"  aaying  "  biiry  me  aoon  tbat  I 
may  pass  the  gates  of  Hades,"  and,  when  grasped  at,  "  like 
amoke  vanished  with  a  ahriek:  "  the  appearance  being  ac- 
cepted  by  Achilles  aa  a  reality,  and  ita  injiinction  as  impera- 
tive. Hebrew  writings  sbow  ua  tbe  like.  When  we  read 
that  "  God  came  to  Ahimelech  in  a  dream  by  night,"  that 
"  the  Lord  came,  and  atood,  and  called  as  at  other  times, 
Samuel,  Samuel;"  we  aee  an  equally  unhesitating  belief 
in  an  eqiially  objective  reality.  During  civilization  this  faith 
haa  been  but  slowly  loaing  ground,  and  even  still  survives; 
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as  is  proved  by  the  stories  occasionally  told  of  people  wno 
when  just  dead  appeared  to  distant  relations,  and  as  is  proved 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  **  spiritualists." 

Indeed,  af  ter  recalling  these  last,  we  have  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  de-civilized — we  have  but  to  suppose  faculty  de- 
cieased,  knowledge  lost,  language  vague,  and  scepticism 
absent,  to  understand  how  ihevitably  the  primitive  man  con- 
oeives  as  real,  the  dream-personages  we  know  to  be  ideal. 

§  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  beliefs  is  exercised  by 
these  beliefs  coneeming  dreams.  Besides  f ostering  a  System 
of  erroneous  ideas,  this  fundamental  misconception  dis- 

m 

credits  the  true  ideas  which  accumulated  experiences  of 
things  are  ever  tending  to  establish. 

For  while  the  events  dreamed  are  accepted  as  events  that 
have  really  occurred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  they 
exhibit  is  supposed  to  be  an  aetual  order;  what  must  be 
thought  about  the  order  of  phenomena  observed  at  other 
times?  Such  uniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes 
conspicuous,  cannot  produce  that  sense  of  certainty  they 
might  produce  if  taken  by  themselves;  for  in  dreams  these 
uniformities  are  not  maintained.  Though  trees  and  stones 
Seen  when  awake,  do  not  give  place  to  other  things  which 
panoramically  change,  yet,  when  the  eyes  are  closed  at  night 
they  do.  While  looking  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man 
doe»not  transform  himself ;  but  during  slimiber,  something 
just  now  recognized  as  a  companion,  tums  into  a  furious 
beast,  threatening  destruction;  or  what  was  a  moment  since 
a  pleasant  lake,  has  become  a  swarm  of  crocodiles.  Though 
when  awake,  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth's  surface  is 
limited  to  a  leap  of  a  few  feet;  yet,  when  asleep,  there  some- 
times  Gomes  a  consciousness  of  flying  with  ease  over  vast 
regions.  Thus,  the  experiences  in  dreams  habit- 

ttally  contradict  the  experiences  received  during  the  day; 
and  tend  to  cancel  the  conclusions  drawn  f  rom  day-experi- 
ences.    Oir  ratiier,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  erroneous  conclu- 
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sions  auggested  by  day-experiences,  instead  of  the  correct 
concItisioDs.  For  do  not  these  suddec  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances  in  dreams,  provc,  like  many  facta  observed  when 
awake,  that  things  can  pass  unaccountably  from  visible  to 
invisible  etatee,  and  vice  i>eT»a^  And  do  not  these  dream- 
transforniations  thoroughly  accord  with  those  otber  trana- 
fomiationa,  some  real  and  some  apparent,  wbicli  make  the 
primitive  man  believe  in  an  unlimited  possibility  of  meta- 
morphosis!  When  that  whieh  in  bis  dream  be  picked  up 
as  a  Btone,  becomes  alive,  does  not  the  change  harmonize 
with  bis  discoveriee  of  foasils  baving  the  hardness  of  etones 
and  the  sbapes  of  living  things?  Änd  is  not  the  sudden 
exchange  of  a  tiger-shape  for  the  shape  of  a  man,  whicb 
his  dream  shows  him,  akin  to  the  insect  metamorphoses 
he  has  noticed,  and  aktn  to  the  seeming  transformations  of 
leavea  into  Walking  creaturea? 

Clearly,  then,  tbe  acceptance  of  dream-activitiea  as  real 
activitiea,  strengthens  allied  miaeonceptiona  otherwise  gcn- 
erated.  It  atrengthena  tbem  botb  negatively  and  positively. 
It  diacredita  thoee  waking  experiencea  from  which  right 
beiiefs  are  to  be  drawn ;  and  it  yields  aupport  to  those  wak- 
ing experiencea  which  auggest  wrong  beUefs. 

I/§  73.  That  the  primitive  man's  conception  of  dreaming 
la  natural,  will  now  be  obvioua.  Äa  said  at  the  outset,  his 
notions  seem  stränge  becatise,  in  thinking  about  them,  we 
carry  with  us  the  theory  of  Mind  whieh  civilization  haa 
slowly  established.  Mind,  however,  as  we  conceive  it,  ia 
nnknowu  to  the  aavage;  being  neither  digloaed  by^  tlie,  ^ 
senses,  nor  directly  revealed  aa  an  internal  entity.  The  fact 
that  even  now  some  metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond 
impressions  and  ideas  can  be  known  to  exist,  while  others 
hold  that  impreasions  and  ideas  imply  a  aomething  of  which 
they  are  states,  proves  that  Mind,  aa  conceived  by  na,  is  not 
an  intuition  but  an  implication ;  and  therefore  canhot  be 
conceived  until  reasoning  has  made  some  progress. 
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like  every  child,  the  primitive  man  passes  through  a 
phase  of  intelligence  during  which  there  has  not  yet  arisen 
the  power  of  introspection  implied  by  saying — "  I  think — 
I  have  ideas."  The  thonghts  that  accompany  sensations 
and  the  perceptions  f ramed  of  them,  are  so  unobtrusive,  and 
pass  so  rapidly,  that  they  are  not  notieed:  to  notice  them 
implies  a  self-criticism  impossible  at  the  outset.  But  these 
faint  States  of  consciousness  which,  during  the  day,  are  ob- 
scured  by  the  vivid  states,  become  obtrusive  at  night,  when 
the  eyes  are  shut  and  the  other  senses  duUed.  Then  the  sub- 
jective  activities  clearly  reveal  themselves,  as  the  stars  re- 
veal  themselves  when  the  sun  is  absent.  That  is  to  say, 
dream-experiences  necessarily  precede  the  conception  of  a 
mental  seif;  afid  are  the  experiences  out  of  which  the  con- 
ception of  a  mental  adf  evetitually  grows.  Mark  the  order 
of  dependence: — The  current  interpretation  of  dreams  im- 
plies the  hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity ;  the  hypothe- 
sLb  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  cannot  exist  before  the  ex- 
periences  suggesting  it;  the  experiences  suggesting  it  are  the 
dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two  entitieö;  and 
originally  the  supposition  is  that  the  second  entity  differs 
from  the  first  simply  in  being  absent  and  active  at  night 
while  the  other  is  at  rest.  Only  as  this  assumed  duplicate 
becomes  gradually  modified  by  the  dropping  of  physical 
eharacters  irreconcilable  with  the  facts,  does  the  Ji^othesi^ 
of  a  mental  seif,  as  we  understand  it,  become  established«^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  germinal  principle  which  setk  pp  such 
Organization  as  the  primitive  man's  random  ob^ervations 
of  things  can  assume.  This  belief  in  another  seif  belonging 
to  him^  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  duality 
fumished  by  things  around ;  and  equally  harmonizes  with 
those  multitudinous  cases  in  which  things  pass  f rora  visible 
to  invisible  states  and  back  again.  Nay  more.  Comparison 
shows  him  a  kinship  between  his  own  double  and  the 
dcmbles  of  other  objects.  For  have  not  these  objects  their 
shadows  ?    Qas  not  he  too  his  shado w  ?    Does  not  his  shadow 
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become  invisible  at  night?  Ib  it  not  obvioiu,  tben,  that  tlüs 
shadow  wMch  in  tbe  day  accompaniea  his  body  k  that  other 
eelf  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  hae  adventurest 
Clearly,  the  Greenlandera  wbo,  as  we  have  seen,  hellere 
thia,  have  some  justification  for  the  belief. 


CHAPTEH  XI. 

THE    EDSAB     OF     SWOON,     APOPLSZTy     CATALEPSTy     EOSTASY, 
ANI>   OTHEB   F0BH8   OF   IN8EN8IBILITY. 

§  74.  The  qiiiescence  of  ordinary  sleep  is  daily  seen  by 
the  savage  to  be  qiiickly  exchanged  for  activity  when  the^ 
slumberer  is  disturbed.  Differences  between  the  amounte 
of  the  required  disturbances  are,  indeed,  observable.  Now 
the  slightest  sound  suffices;  and  now  it  needs  a  shout,  or 
Tough  handling,  or  pinching.  Still,  his  experience  shows 
that  when  a  man's  body  lies  motionless  and  insensible,  a 
mere  calling  of  ^the  name  usually  causes  re-animation. 

Occaaionally,  however,  something  different  happens. 
Here  is  a  companion  exhibiting  signs  of  extreme  pain,  who, 
all  at  once,  sinks  down  into  an  inert  State;  and  at  another 
time,  a  feeble  person  greatly  terrified  or^even  overjoyed, 
ondergoes  a  like  change.  In  those  who  behave  thus,  the 
ordinary  sensibility  cannot  be  forthwith  re-established. 
Thoiigh  the  Fijian,  in  such  case,  calls  the  patient  by  his 
name,  and  is  led  by  the  ultimate  revival  to  believe  that  his 
other  seif  may  be  brought  back  by  calling,  yet  there  is  f  orced 
on  him  the  fact  that  this  absence  of  the  other  seif  is  unlike 
its  nsual  absences.  Evidently,  the  oecurrence  of  this  spe- 
cial insensibility,  commonly  lasting  for  a  minute  or  two 
but  sometimes  for  hours,  confirms  the  belief  in  a  duplicate 
that  wanders  away  from  the  body  and  retums  to  it:  the  de- 
aertion  of  the  body  being  now  more  determined  than  usual, 
and  being  followed  by  silence  as  to  what  has  been  done  or 

seen  in  the  interra}. 
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Our  familiär  speech  beara  witness  to  this  primitive  inter- 
pretation  of  syncope.  We  say  of  one  who  revives  from  a 
fainting  fit,  that  she  is  "  Coming  back  to  herseif  " — "  retum- 
ing  to  herseif."  Though  we  no  longer  explain  insensibility 
as  due  to  an  absence  of  the  sentient  entity  from  the  body, 
yet  our  phrases  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  insensibility  was 
so  explained. 

§  75.  Apoplexy  "  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  syn- 
cope or  fainting,  and  with  natural  sleep."  The  instructed 
medical  man  thus  describes  it.  Judge  then  how  little  it  can 
be  discriminated  by  savages. 

^  Suddenly  falling,  the  apoplectic  patient  betrays  a  *^  total 
loss  of  consciousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  voluntary  move- 
ment." The  breathing  is  sometimes  natural,  as  in  quiet 
sleep;  and  sometimes  the  patient  lies  "  snoring  loudly  as  in 
deep  sleep."  In  either  case,  however,  it  presently  tums  out 
that  the  sleeper  cannot  be  "  brought  back  to  himself  "  as 
usual:  shouts  and  shakes  have  no  effect.* 

What  must  the  savage  think  about  a  fellow-savage  in 
this  State;  which  continues  perhaps  for  a  few  hours,  but  oc- 
casionally  for  several  days?  Clearly  the  belief  in  duality 
is  strengthened.  jiThe  second  seif  has  gone  away  for  a  time 
beyond  recall;  and  when  it  eventually  comes  back,  nothing 
can  be  kamt  about  its  experiences  while  absent. 

If ,  as  commonly  happens,  af  ter  months  or  years  there 
comes  a  like  fall,  a  like  prolonged  insensibility,  and  a  like 
retum,  there  is  again  a  silence  about  what  has  been  done. 
And  then,  on  a  third  occasion,  the  absence  is  longer  than 
before — the  relatives  wait  and  wait,  and  there  is  no  Coming 
back:  the  coming  back  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 

§  76.  Similar  in  its  sudden  onset,  but  otherwise  dissimi- 
lar, is  the  nervous  seizure  called  catalepsy;  which  also  lasta 
sometimes  several  hours  and  sometimes  several  days.  In- 
stantaneous  loss  of  consciousness  is  foUowed  by  a  State  in 
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which  the  patient  ^^  presenta  the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than 
that  of  an  animated  being."  The  limbs  placed  in  this  or  that 
Position^  remaiii  fixed:  the  agent  which  controlled  them 
aeems  abeent;  and  the  body  ifi  passive  in  the  hands  of  those 
around. 

Resumption  of  the  ordinary  State  is  as  sudden  as  was 
cessation  of  it  And,  as-before,  ^'  there  is  no  recoUection  of 
anything  which  occurred  during  the  fit."  That  is  to  say, 
in  primitive  terms,  the  wandering  other-self  will  give  no 
account  of  its  adventures. 

That  this  conception,  carrjdng  out  their  conception  of 
dreams,  is  entertained  by  savages  we  have  direct  testimony. 
Conceming  the  joumeyings  of  souls,  the  Chippewas  say  that 
some  '^  are  the  souls  of  persons  in  a  lethargy  or  trance. 
Being  refnsed  a  passage  [to  the  other  world],  these  souls 
retum  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate  them."  And  that  a 
kindred  conception  has  been  general,  is  inferable  from  the 
fact  named  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  Myths  wnd  Myth-maJcera 
that/^  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  phenomena  of  trance  and  cata- 
lepsy  were  cited  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  soul  can  leave 
the  body  and  afterwards  retum  to  it." 

§  77.  Another,  but  allied,  form  of  insensibility  yields 
evidence  similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  ecstasy.  While, 
by  making  no  responses  to  ordinary  Stimuli,  the  ecstatic 
subject  shows  that  he  is  "  not  himself,"  he  seems  to  have 
vivid  perceptions  of  things  elsewherej 

Sometimes  "  induced  by  deep  and  long-siistained  con- 
templation,"  ecstasy  is  characterized  by  *jji  high  degree  of 
mental  excitement,  co-existing  with  a  State  of  unconscious- 
ness  of  all  surrounding  things4'  £While  the  muscles  are 
"  rigid,  the  body  erect  and  inflexibl^"  there  is  "  a  total  Sus- 
pension of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion."  During  tliis 
State,  "  visions  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occasionally 
occur,"  and  *'  can  be  minutely  detailed  afterwards." 

Witneasing  such  phenomena  is  evidently  calculated  to 
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strengthen  the  primitive  belief  tbat  each  mau  is  double,  and 
that  one  part  can  leave  the  other ;  and  that  it  does  strengtben 
tbem  we  have  facta  to  show.  Bp.  Callawaj,  deecribing  Zulu 
ideas,  saya  a  man  in  ecstasy  is  believed  to  see  "  things  which 
be  would  not  see  Lf  he  were  not  in  a  State  of  ecstasy :  "  a 
Statement  which,  joined  with  their  Interpretation  of  dreams, 
implies  that  the  visions  of  his  ecatatic  State  were  regarded 
by  the  Zulus  as  experiencea  of  his  wandering  other-self. 

§  78.  I  need  not  detail  the  phases  of  coma,  having  the 
common  trait  of  an  unconscicusnese  more  or  less  unlike  thai 
of  sleep,  and  all  of  them  expHcable  in  the  same  w&y.  But 
there  is  one  other  kind  of  insensibilitj,  highlj  significant 
in  its  implications, which  remaina  to  be  noticed — the  insensi- 
bility  which  direct  injury  produces.  Thia  haa  two  varieties: 
the  one  followiug  loss  of  blood;  the  other  following  con- 
cussion. 

When  treating  of  tbe  familiär  insensibility  known  as 
swoon,  I  purposely  refrained  from  including  loss  of  blood 
among  the  causes  named :  this  origin  not  being  viaibly  allied 
to  its  other  origins.  Leading,  as  he  does,  8  life  of  violence, 
the  primitive  man  often  witnesses  fainting  from  anteinia. 
Kot  that  he  connects  cause  and  eflfeet  in  this  definito  way. 
What  be  sees  is,  that  after  a  serious  wound  comea  a  sudden 
eollapse,  with  closed  eyes,  immobility,  speechlessness,  For 
a  while  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake  or  a  call.  Preaently 
his  woundcd  follow-warrior  "  retums  to  himself  " — opena 
bis  eyes  and  speaks.  Again  the  blood  gushes  from  his 
wound,  and  aftcr^a  time  he  is  again  absent.  Perhapa  there 
is  a  revival  and  no  subaequent  unconsciouaneaa;  or,  perhapa, 
there  comea  a  third  quietude —  a  quietiide  so  prolonged  that 
hope  of  immediate  retum  ia  given  np. 

Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  a  partially-different  ante- 
cedent.  In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a  com- 
panion,  or  a  club  brought  down  with  force  on  the  head  of 
an  enemj  reducea  him  to  a  motionless  mass.    The  one  or  the 
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other  may  be  only  stunned;  and  presently  there  is  a  '^  re- 
animation."  Or  the  stroke  may  have  been  violent  enough 
to  cause  concufision  of  the  brain,  or  f  racture  of  the  skull  and 
consequent  pressure  on  the  brain;  whenee  may  result  pro- 
longed  insensibility,  followed  by  incoherent  speech  and 
feeble  motion;  after  which  may  come  a  second  lapse  iiito 
unconseiousness — perhaps  ending  after  another  interval,  or 
perhaps  indefinitely  continued. 

§  79.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  sleep  and  dreams 
fumiah,  these  evidences  yielded  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility^  originate  a  f urther  group  of  notions  conceming 
temporaiy  absences  of  the  other^self . 

A  swoon,  exphiined  as  above,  is  not  unf  requenüy  pre- 
ceded  by  f  eelings  of  weakness  in  the  patient  and  signs  of 
it  to  the  spectators.  These  rouse  in  both  a  suspicion  that 
the  other-self  is  about  to  desert;  and  there  comes  anxiety  to 
prevent  its  desertion.  Bevival  of  a  f ainting  person  has  of ten 
taken  place  while  he  was  being  called  to.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion — will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other-self  when  it  is 
going  away?  Some  savages  say  yes.  The  Fijian  may  some- 
times  be  heard  to  bawl  out  lustily  to  his  own  soul  to  retum 
to  him.  Among  the  Karens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest 
his  other-self  should  leave  him:  sickness  or  languor  being 
regarded  as  signs  of  its  absence;  and  offerings  and  prayers 
being  made  to  bring  it  back.  Especially  odd  is  the  behaviour 
which  this  belief  causes  at  a  f  uneral. 

"  On  retiiniing  from  the  grave,  each  penon  provides  bimself  with 
three  little  hooks  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  calling  bis  spirit  to 
foUow  him,  at  sbort  intenrals,  as  he  returns,  ^e'  makes  a  motion  as  if 
booking  it,  and  then  tbrusts  the  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit 
if  the  dead." 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  insensibility.    Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trance,  and  ecstasy  do,  to  persons- 
otherwise  unwell,  these  prolonged  absences  of  the  other- 
11 
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seif  become  mentally  aaeociated  with  its  impending  abaences 
at  other  timee;  and  hence  an  interpretation  of  ill-bealth  or 
siclmesa.  AmoDg  some  Northern  Äsiatics  disease  ia  aacribed 
to  the  soul'a  departure.  By  the  Älgonquins,  a  siek  man  ie 
regarded  as  a  man  wboee  "  sbadow  "  is  "  imaettled,  or  de- 
tached  fram  bis  bodj."  Aod  in  aome  casea  tbe  Karena  sup- 
pose  one  who  is  taken  ill  and  dying  to  be  one  wbo  has  had 
bis  80ul  tranaferred  to  another  by  witchcraf  t. 

Varioua  beliefa  naturally  arise  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  otber-aelf  during  tbeae  long  deaertions.  Among  the 
Dyaka,  "  eiders  and  priesteeses  often  aaaert  that  in  their 
dreams  they  have  viaited  tbe  mansion  of  Tapa  [the  Siipreme 
Qod],  and  aeen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  bouse  like  that  of 
a  Malay,  tbe  interior  of  wbich  was  adomed  with  guna  and 
gonge  and  jars  innumerable,  Himself  being  clothed  like  a 
Dyak,"  And  Hind  speaks  of  a  Cree  Indian  who  asserted 
that  he  had  once  been  dead  and  viaited  tbe  apirit-world :  bia 
alleged  riait  being  probably,  like  the  alleged  viaits  of  the 
Dyaka,  a  visioD  during  abnormal  insenaibility.  For,  babit- 
ually,  a  joumey  to  the  'world  of  apirita  is  asaigned  as  the 
cause  for  one  of  these  long  abaences  of  tbe  other-self.  In- 
stancea  are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  tbis  explanation  among 
the  Australiana,  the  Khonds,  the  Greenlandere,  the  Tatars; 
and  be  namea  Scandinavian  and  Greek  legends  impljing 
the  same  notion. 

I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  strängest  of  these  derivative 
beliefa,  that  of  certain  Greenlandere,  who  think  that  the 
floul  can  "  go  aatray  out  of  the  body  for  a  conaiderable  time, 
Some  evcn  preten^,  that  when  going  on  a  long  joumey  they 
can  leave  their  souls  at  home,  and  yet  remain  sound  and 
healthy," 

Thus  what  have  become  with  ua  figurative  expreaaions, 
remain  witb  men  in  lower  statea  literal  descriptiona.  The 
.term  applied  by  Southem  Australiana  to  one  who  is  uncon- 
acious,  means  "  without  aoul;  "  and  we  aay  that  such  an  one 
ia  "  inanimate."    Similarly,  though  our  thoughts  respecting 
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a  debilitated  peraon  are  no  longer  like  those  of  the  savage, 
yet  the  words  we  use  to  convey  them  have  the  same  original 
implication:  we  speak  of  him  as  having  ^^  lost  his  spirit." 

§  80.  The  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  instanced 
in  f oregoing  chapters,  carry  us  somewhat  beyond  the  mark. 
Evolution  has  given  to  the  superstitions  we  now  meet  with, 
more  specific  characters  than  had  the  initial  ideas  out  of 
which  they  grew.  I  must  theref ore,  as  bef ore,  ask  the  reader 
to  ignore  the  specialities  of  these  interpretations,  and  to 
recognize  only  the  trait  common  to  thein.  The  fact  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  abnormal  insensibilities  now  and  then 
witnessed,  are  inevitably  interpreted  in  the  same  general 
way  as  the  normal  insensibility  daily  witnessed:  the  two 
interpretations  supporting  one  another. 

C^e  primitive  man  sees  various  durations  of  the  insensi- 
ble State  and  various  degrees  of  the  insensibility.  There  is 
the  doze  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  head  on  the  breast  is 
followed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordinary  sleep, 
ending  in  a  few  minutes  or  continuing  many  hours,  and 
varying  in  prof undity  from  a  State  broken  by  a  slight  sound 
to  a  State  not  broken  without  shouts  and  shakes;  there  is 
lethargy  in  which  smmber  is  still  longer,  and  the  waking 
short  and  imperfect;  there  is  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few 
seconds  or  perhaps  lasting  hours,  from  which  the  patient 
now  seems  brought  back  to  himself  by  repeated  calls,  and 
now  obstinately  stays  away;  and  there  are  apoplexy,  cata- 
lepsy,  ecstasy,  etc.,  similar  in  respect  of  the  long  persistence 
of  insensibility,  though  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  accounts 
the  patient  gives  on  retuming  to  himself.  Further,  those 
several  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in  revival, 
and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomes  complete  and 
indefinitely  continued:  the  ojlier-self  remaining  so  long 
away  that  the  body  goes  cold.  ^ 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  insensibilities 
which  f ollow  wounds  and  hlows.    Though  f or  other  loaaea  of 
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conficiousness  the  savage  saw  no  antecedents,  yet  for  each 
of  these  the  obvious  antecedent  was  the  act  of  an  enemy. 
And  this  act  of  an  enemy  produced  variable  results.  Now 
the  injured  man  shortly  "  retumed  to  himself ,"  and  did  not 
go  away  again;  and  now,  retuming  to  himself  only  aitJbr  a 
long  absence,  he  presently  deserted  his  body  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  retums  foUowed 
by  final  absence,  there  sometimes  occurred  cases  in  which 
a  violent  blow  caused  continuous  absence  f rom  the  first:  the 
other^self  never  came  back  at  all. 


CHAPTER  Xn.  ^ 

THE    IDEAS   OF   DEATH   AND   BESURRECTION. 

§  81.  We  assume  without  hesitation  that  death  is  easily 

distmguislied  from  life;  and  we  assume  without  hesitation 

that  the  natural  ending  of  life  by  death,  must  have  been 

always  known  as  it  is  now  known.    Each  of  the  assumptions 

thus  undoubtingly  made,  is  erroneous. 

*'  Nothing  \b  more  oertain  than  death ;  nothing  is  at  times  more 
nnoertain  than  its  reality:  and  namerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
persona  prematurely  boried,  or  actnally  at  the  rerge  of  the  grave,  be- 
fore  it  was  discoYered  that  life  still  remained ;  and  eren  of  some  who 
were  reanacitated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist.'* 

This  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Forbes  and  Tweedie's 
CjfdopcBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  f oUowed  by  an  exam- 
ination  of  the  tests  commonly  trusted:  showing  that  they 
are  all  f  allacious.  If ,  then,  having  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences  bequeathed  by  civilization,  joined  to  that  acquaint- 
ance  with  natural  death  gained  through  direct  Observation 
in  eveiy  family,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  revival  will  or 
will  not  take  place;  what  judgments  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  primitive  man,  who,  lacking  all  this  recorded 
knowledge,  lacks  also  our  many  opportunities  of  seeing  nat- 
ural death?  Until  facts  have  proved  it,  he  cannot  know 
that  this  permanent  quiescence  is  the  necessary  termination 
to  the  State  of  activity;  and  his  wandering,  predatory  life 
keeps  out  of  view  most^of  the  evidence  which  establishea 

this  truth. 

1Ö8 
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So  circumstanced^  then^  what  ideas  does  the  primitive 
man  form  of  death  ?  Let  us  observe  the  course  of  his  thought, 
and  the  resulting  conduct. 

§  82.  He  witnesses  insensibilities  various  in  their  lengths 
and  various  in  their  degrees.  After  the  immense  majority 
of  them  there  come  re-animations — daily  after  sleep,  fre- 
quently  after  swoon,  occasionally  after  coma,  now  and  then 
after  wounds  or  blows.  What  about  this  other  form  of  in- 
sensibility? — will  not  re-animation  foUow  this  also? 

The  inference  that  it  will,  is  strengthened  by  the  occa- 
sional  experience  that  revival  occurs  unexpectedly.  One  in 
eourse  of  being  buried,  or  one  about  to  be  bumed,  suddenly 
comes  back  to  himself .  The  savage  does  not  take  this  for 
proof  that  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dcad;  but  it 
helps  to  eonvince  him  that  the  insensibility  of  death  is  like 
all  the  other  insensibilities — only  temporary.  Even  were 
he  critical,  instead  of  being  incapable  of  criticism,  the  faets 
would  go  far  to  justify  his  belief  that  in  these  cases  re-ani- 
mation has  been  only  longer  postponed. 

That  this  confusion,  naturally  to  be  inferred,  actually 
exists,  we  have  proof.  Arbousset  and  Daumas  quote  the 
proverb  of  the  Bushmen — "  Death  is  only  a  sleep."  Con- 
eerning  the  Tasmanians,  Bonwiek  writes: — "  When  one 
was  asked  the  reason  of  the  spear  being  stuck  in  the  tomb, 
he  replied  quietly,  '  To  fight  with  when  he  sleep.'  "  Even 
so  superior  a  race  as  the  Dyaks  have  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing  sleep  from  death. .  When  a  Toda  dies,  the  peo- 
])le  "  entertain  a  lingering  hope  that  tili  putrefaction  com- 
niences,  reanimation  may  possibly  take  place."  More  clearly 
still  is  this  notion  of  revival  implied  in  the  reasons  given 
for  their  practices  by  two  tribes — one  in  the  Old  World  and 
one  in  the  New — who  both  imite  great  brutality  with  great 
stupidity.  The  corpse  of  a  Damara,  having  been  sewn-up 
sitting  "  in  an  old  ox-hide,"  is  burfed  in  a  hole,  and  "  the 
spectators  jump  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  gravo  to 
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keep  the  deceased  from  rising  oHt  of  it."  And  among  the 
Tupis,  ^^  the  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the  dead 
man  might  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and  infest  his  f riends  with 
his  Visits." 

Apart  from  avowed  convictions  and  assigned  reasons, 
abundant  proofs  are  fumished  by  the  behaviöur;  as  in  the 
instances  last  given.  Let  us  observe  the  varions  acts  prompt- 
ed  by  the  belief  that  the  dead  retum  to  lif  e. 

§  83.  First  come  attempts  to  revive  the  corpse — to  bring 
back  the  other-self.  These  are  sometimes  very  strenuous, 
and  very  horrible.  Alexander  says  of  the  Arawäks,  that  a 
man  who  had  lost  two  brothers  "  cut  thomy  twigs,  and  beat 
the  bodies  all  over,  uttering  at  the  same  time '  Heia!  Heia! ' 
aa  i£  he  feit  the  pain  of  the  flagellation.  .  .  .  Seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reanimate  the  lif eless  clay,  he  opened 
their  eyes,  and  beat  the  thoms  into  the  eyeballs,  and  all  over 
the  face."  Similarly,  the  Hottentots  reproach  and  ill-use  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  widely-prevalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse:  primarily  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  wandering  duplicate  to  retum,  but  otherwise  for  pur- 
poses  of  propitiation.  The  Fijian  thinks  that  calling  some- 
times brings  back  the  other-self  at  death;  as  does,  too,  the 
Banks'  Islander,  by  whom  "  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
loudly  called  with  the  notion  that  the  soul  may  hear  and 
come  back;  "  and  we  read  that  the  Hos  even  call  back  the 
spirit  of  a  corpse  which  has  been  bumt.  The  Fantees  address 
the  corpse  "  sometimes  in  accents  of  reproach  for  leaving 
them;  at  others  beseeching  his  spirit  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect  them  from  evil."  During  their  lamentations,  the  Caribs 
asked  "  the  deceased  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  departure 
from  the  world."  In  Samoa  "  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
.  .  .  went  with  a  present  to  the  priest,  and  begged  him  to 
^et  the  dead  man  to  speak  and  confess  the  sins  which  causcd 
his  death;  "  in  Loango^  a  dead  man's  relatives  question  him 
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for  two  or  three  hours  why  he  died;  and  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
"  the  dead  person  is  himself  interrogated  "  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  death.  Even  by  the  Hebrews  "  it  was  believed  that 
a  dead  man  could  hear  anything."  So,  too,  when  depositing 
food,  etc.  Among  the  Todas,  the  sacriiicer  addressed  the 
deceased,  and,  naming  the  cow  killed,  "  said  they  had  sent 
her  to  accompany  him."  Moffat  teils  us  of  the  Bechuanas 
that,  on  bringing  things  to  the  grave,  an  old  woman  speaks 
to  the  corpse  the  words — "  There  are  all  your  articles."  And 
the  Innuits  visit  the  graves,  talk  to  the  dead,  leave  f ood,  fürs, 
etc.,  saying — "  Here,  Nukertou,  is  something  to  eat,  and 
something  to  keep  you  warm." 

As  implied  by  the  last  case,  this  behaviour,  originally 
adopted  towards  those  just  dead,  extends  to  those  dead  some 
time.  After  a  burial  among  the  Bagos,  "  a  dead  man's  rela- 
tions  come  and  talk  to  him  under  the  idea  that  he  hears  what 
they  say."  After  burning,  also,  the  same  thing  sometimes 
happens:  among  the  old  Kookies  the  ashes  are  '^  addressed 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  his  good  qualities  re- 
cited."  The  Malagasy  not  only  "  address  themselves  in  an 
impassioned  manner  to  the  deceased,"  but,  on  entering  the 
burial-place,  inform  the  surrounding  dead  that  a  relative  is 
come  to  join  them,  and  bespeak  a  good  reception.  Even  by 
such  comparatively-advanced  peoples  as  those  of  ancient 
America,  this  practice  was  continued,  and,  indeed,  highly 
developed.  The  Mexicans,  giving  to  the  deceased  certain 
papers,  said : — "  By  means  of  this  you  will  pass  without  dan- 
ger between  the  two  mountains  which  fight  against  each 
other.  With  the  second,  they  said :  By  means  of  this  you 
will  walk  without  obstniction  along  the  road  which  is  de- 
f ended  by  the  great  serpent.  With  the  third :  By  this  you 
will  go  securely  through'the  place  where  there  is  the  croco- 
dile  Xochitonal."  So,  too,  among  the  Penivians,  the  young 
knights  on  their  initiation,  addressed  their  embalmed  an- 
cestors,  beseeching  "  them  to  make  their  deseendants  as  for- 
tunate  and  brave  as  they  had  been  themselves." 
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After  leaming  that  death  is  at  first  regarded  as  one  kind 
of  quiescent  life,  these  proceedinga  no  longer  appear  so  ab- 
surd. Beginning  with  the  call,  which  wakes  the  sleeper  and 
sometimes  seems  effectual  in  reviving  one  who  has  swooned, 
this  speaking  to  the  dead  develops  in  various  direetions; 
and  continuee  to  be  a  eustom  even  where  immediate  re-ani- 
mation  is  not  looked  f or. 

§  84.  The  belief  that  death  is  a  long-suspended  anima- 
tion,  has  a  further  effect,  already  indicated  in  some  of  the 
f  oregoing  extracts.  I  ref  er  to  the  eustom  of  gi ving  the  corpse 
food:  in  some  cases  actually  feeding  it;  and  in  most  cases 
leaving  eatables  and  drinkables  f  or  its  use. 

Occasionally  in  a  trance,  the  patient  swallows  morseis 
put  into  his  mouth.  Whether  or  not  such  an  experience  led 
to  it,  there  exists  a  practice  implying  the  belief  that  death 
is  an  allied  state.  Kolff  says  of  the  Arru  Islanders,  that 
af  ter  one  has  died,  these  Papuans  try  to  make  him  eat ;  "  and 
when  they  find  that  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is 
filled  with  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down  the 
body,  and  spreads  over  the  floor."  Among  the  Tahitians, 
"  if  the  deceased  was  a  chief  of  rank  or  f  ame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  present  food 
to  its  mouth  at  diflferent  periods  during  the  day."  So  is  it 
with  the  Malanaus  of  Bomeo:  when  a  chief  dies,  his  slaves 
attend  to  his  imagined  wants  with  the  fan,  sirih  and  betel- 
nut.  The  Cunimbars,  between  death  and  buming,  fre- 
quently  drop  a  little  grain  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

Mostly,  however,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  deceased  avail- 
able  supplies  whenever  he  may  need  them.  In  some  cases 
he  is  thus  provided  for  while  awaiting  burial;  as  among  the 
Fantees,  who  place  "  viands  and  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  spirit,"  near  the  sof a  where  the  corpse  is  laid ;  and 
as  among  the  Karens,  by  whom  "  meat  is  set  bef  ore  the  body 
as  food,"  before  burial.  Tahitians  and  Sandwich  Isländers, 
too,  who  expoBe  their  dead  on  stages,  place  f ruits  and  'WÄtet 
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beside  them;  and  the  New  Zealandere,  who  similiirly  für- 
niah  proviaions,  "  aver  that  at  night  the  apirit  comea  and 
feedß  irom  the  sacred  calabashea."  Herrera  teils  us  of  cer- 
taio  Brazilians,  that  they  put  the  dead  man  in  "  the  net 
or  hamniock  he  uaed  to  lie  in,  and  during  the  first  days  they 
bring  hini  meat,  thinkiug  he  lies  in  his  bed."  Änd  the  behef 
that  the  unburied  required  refreehment,  waa  otherwiae 
shown  by  the  Peruviana,  who  held  a  funeral  feaat,  "  expect- 
iug  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  which,  they  aay,  must  come  to 
eat  and  to  driuk." 

So  general  is  the  placing  of  proTiaionB  in  or  upon  the 
grave,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  caees  before  me  would  be 
wearieome :  a  f ew  must  sufifice.  In  Äf rica  may  be  instanced 
the  Sherbro  people,  who  "  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  rice 
and  other  eatables  to  the  gravea  of  their  departed  frienda; " 
the  Loango  people,  who  depoait  provisiona  at  the  tomb;  the 
Inland  Negroes,  who  put  food  and  wine  on  the  graves;  and 
the  sanguinary  DahomanB,  who  place  on  the  grave  an  iron 
"  äsen,"  on  which  "  water  or  blood,  aa  a  drink  for  the  de- 
ceased, is  poured."  Tuming  to  Asia,  we  find  the 
practice  among  the  Hill-tribea  of  India.  The  Bhils  cook 
rice  and  leave  some  where  the  body  was  bumt,  and  the  rest 
at  the  "  threshold  of  bis  late  dwelling  ,  .  .  as  provieion  for 
the  Bpint;  "  and  kindred  customa  are  observed  by  Santals, 
Kookies,  Harens.  In  America,  of  the  uncivilized 
races,  may  be  named  the  Cariba;  who  put  the  corpse  "  in  a 
cavem  or  sepulchre  "  with  water  and  eatables.  But  it  was 
by  the  extinct  civilized  races  that  this  practice  was  most 
elaborated.  The  Chibchaa,  ahutting  up  the  dead  in  arti6cial 
caves,  wrapped  them  in  fine  mantles  and  placed  round  thcm 
many  maize  cakea  and  mwdWTYM  of  chicha  [adrink];  and  of 
the  Penivians,  Tachudi  teils  ns  that  "  in  front  of  the  bodies 
they  used  to  place  two  rows  of  pota  filled  with  quiana,  raaize, 
potatoea,  dried  llama-flesh,  etc." 

The  Hkc  is  done  even  alonp  with  croniation.  Among  the 
Kookiea,  the  widow  placea  "  rice  and  vegetables  on  the  asheq 
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of  her  hiisband."  The  ancient  Central  Americans  had  a 
kmdred  habit.  Oviedo  gives  thus  the  statement  of  an  In- 
dian: — ^^  When  we  are  about  to  bum  the  body  we  put  beside 
it  some  boiled  maize  in  a  calabash,  and  attach  it  to  the  body 
and  bum  it  along  with  it."  Though  wher^  the  corpse  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  conception  of  re-animation  in  its  orig- 
inal form  must  have  died  out,  this  continued  practice  of 
supplying  food  indicates  a  past  time  when  re-animation  was 
conceived  literally:  an  inference  verified  by  the  faet  that 
the  KookieSy  some  of  whom  bury  their  dead  while  othera 
bum  them,  supply  eatables  in  either  case. 

§  85.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  time  f  or  the  retum  of  the 
other-self  ?  Hours  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  rc- 
vived;  days  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  revived; 
will  they  revive  after  weeks  or  months,  and  then  want  food? 
The  primitive  man  cannot  say.  The  answer  is  at  least  doubt- 
fuly  and  he  takes  the  safe  course:  he  repeats  the  supplies  of 
food. 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigenes  of  India.  Among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimalsy  the  food  and  drink  laid  on  the  grave  are  re- 
newed  after  some  days,  and  the  dead  is  addressed;  among 
the  Kookies  the  corpse  being  '^  deposited  upon  a  stage  raised 
under  a  shed,"  food  and  drink  are  "  daily  brought,  and  laid 
before  it."  By  American  races  this  custom  is  carried  much 
further.  Hall  teils  us  of  the  Innuits  that  "  whenever  they 
letum  to  the  vicinity  of  the  kindred's  grave,  a  visit  is  made 
to  it  with  the  best  of  food  "  as  a  present;  and  Schoolcraft 
says  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  "  f or  one  year  visit 
the  place  of  the  dead,  and  carry  food  and  make  a  f east  f or 
the  dead,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  the  departed."  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  ways,  the  extinct  civilized  races  of  America  providetl 
most  carefully.  In  Mexico  "  after  the  burial,  they  retumed 
to  the  tomb  for  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  food  and  roses; 
so  they  did  after  eighty  days,  and  so  on  frohi  oighty  to 
eighty/'    The  aboriginal  Peruvians  used  to  open  the  tombs, 
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and  renew  the  clothes  and  food  whicb  were  placed  in  them. 
Still  further  were  snch  practicee  carried  wltb  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  Yucas.  Ät  festivals  the;  brought  provisions 
to  tbem,  saying — "  Wben  you  were  alive  you  ueed  to  cat 
and  drink  of  tbia;  m&y  your  soiil  now  receive  it  and  feed 
on  it,  whereaoever  you  may  be."  And  Pedro  Fizarro  says 
they  brougbt  out  tbe  bodies  every  day  and  aeated  them  in  a 
row,  according  to  their  antiquity.  While  the  servants 
feasted,  they  put  the  food  of  the  dead  on  a  öre,  and  their 
chicha  vessels  before  them. 

Here  the  primitiTe  practice  of  repeating  the  suppUes  of 
food  for  the  corpse,  in  doubt  how  long  the  revival  may  be 
delayed,  baa  developed  into  a  syatem  of  obeervances  con- 
siderably  divei^nt  from  the  original  onea. 

§  86.  Other  sequencea  of  the  belief  in  re-animation, 
cqually  remarkable^  may  next  be  named.  If  the  corpse  ia 
still  in  aome  way  alive,  like  one  in  a  tranee,  must  it  not 
breathe,  and  does  it  not  require  warmtb?  These  questiona 
aundry  racea  practically  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Guaranis  "  beUeve  that  the  soul  continued  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  for  which  reason  they  were  careful  to 
leave  room  for  it  "  .  .  ,  they  would  remove  "  part  o£  the 
earth,  lest  it  should  lie  heavy  upon  them  "...  and  some- 
times  "  covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  a  eoneave  dish, 
that  the  aoul  might  not  be  stifled."  It  is  an  Esquimaux  be- 
lief "  that  any  weight  pressing  upon  the  corpse  would  ^ve 
pain  to  the  deceaaed."  And  after  the  conquest,  the  Peru- 
vians  used  to  disinter  people  buried  in  the  churches,  saying 
that  the  bodies  were  very  uneasy  when  presaed  by  the  soll, 
and  liked  better  to  stay  in  the  open  air, 

A  fire  serves  both  to  give  wannth  and  for  cooking;  and 
one  or  other  of  these  eonveniences  is  in  some  cases  provided 
for  the  deeeased.  By  the  Iroquois  "  a  fire  was  built  npon  the 
grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit  to  prepare  ita  food." 
Among  the  Brazilians  it  ia  the  habit  to  "  light  fires  by  the 
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aide  of  newly-made  graves  .  .  .  for  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  defunct."  Of  the  Sherbro  people  (Coast  Negroes) 
Schön  aays  that  ^'  frequently  in  cold  or  wet  nights  they  will 
light  a  fire  "  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  f riend.  Bj  the 
Western  Australians,  too,  fires  are  kept  buming  on  the  burial 
place  for  days;  and  ahould  the  deceaaed  be  a  person  of  dia- 
tinction^  auch  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or  f our  years. 

§  87.  Besnadtation  as  originally  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  £x- 
pectation  of  a  revival  is  therefore  often  acompanied  by 
recognition  of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpee  f rom  in- 

Note,  firsty  sundry  signs  of  the  conviction  that  if  the 
body  haa  been  destroyed  resurrection  cannot  take  place. 
When  Bruce  teils  us  that  among  the  Abyssinians,  criminals 
are  seldom  buried;  when  we  leam  that  by  the  Chibchas  the 
bodies  of  the  greatest  criminals  were  left  unburied  in  the 
fields;  we  may  snspect  the  presence  of  a  belief  that  renewal 
of  life  is  preyented  when  the  body  is  devonred.  This  belief 
we  elaewhere  find  avowed.  "  No  more  formidable  punish- 
ment  to  the  Egyptian  was  possible  than  destroying  his  corpse, 
its  preservation  being  the  main  condition  of  immortality." 
The  New  Zealanders  held  that  a  man  who  was  eaten  by 
theniy  was  destroyed  whoUy  and  for  ever.  The  Damaras 
think  that  dead  men,  if  buried,  ^'  cannot  rest  in  the  grave. 
.  .  .  You  must  throw  them  away,  and  let  the  wolves  eat 
them;  then  they  wonH  come  and  bother  us."  The  Mati- 
amba  negresses  believe  thatlby  throwing  their  husbands' 
corpses  into  the  water,  they  drown  the  souls:  these  would 
otherwise  trouble  them.  And  possibly  it  may  be  under  a 
similar  belief  that  the  Kamschadales  give  corpses  "  for  f ood 
tx)  their  dogs." 

Where,  however,  the  aim  is  not  to  insure  annüiilation  of 
the  departed,  but  to  further  his  well-being,  anxiety  isshown 
that  the  corpse  shall  be  gnarded  against  ill-treatment.    This 
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anxietj  prompts  deviceG  which  vaiy  according  to  the  viewa 
taken  of  the  dcceaBed's  6tate  of  existence, 

In  some  cases  eecurit;  is  sougbt  in  secrecy,  or  inaccea«- 
bility,  or  both.  Over  certaiu  sepulchres  the  Chibohas 
planted  trees  to  conceal  them.  After  a  time  the  rem&ins 
of  New  Zealand  chJefs  were  "  Becretly  deposited  by  priesta 
in  sepulchres  oa  bill-tops,  in  foreats,  or  in  caves."  The 
Mumtfl  of  Borneo  place  the  bones  of  their  chiefs  in  boxee  on 
the  ridges  of  the  highest  hilU;  and  eometimes  the  Tahitiam, 
to  prevent  the  bones  from  being  Btolen,  deposited  them  on 
the  tops  of  almoBt  inacceseible  mountains.  Among  tbe 
Kaffire,  while  the  bodies  of  common  people  are  expoeed  to  be 
devoured  by  woives,  those  of  chiefs  are  buried  in  their  cattle- 
pens.  So,  too,  a  Bechuana  chief  "  is  buried  in  bis  csttle- 
pen,  and  all  the  cattle  are  driren  for  an  hoiir  or  two  around 
and  over  the  grave,  ao  that  it  maj  be  quite  obliterated." 
Still  Btranger  was  tbe  precaution  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
mler  of  Bogota.  "  They  divert,"  saye  Simon,  "  the  coiirse 
of  a  river,  and  in  its  bed  make  the  grave.  ...  As  Boon  as 
the  cazique  is  buried,  they  let  the  stream  retum  to  ita  natural 
courae."  The  interment  of  Alaric  was  similarly  conducted; 
and  Cameron  teils  us  that  in  the  Airican  slate  of  Urua,  the 
like  method  of  burying  a  king  is  still  in  use. 

Wbile  in  these  caaes  the  desire  to  hide  the  corpse  and  its 
belongings  from  enemies,  brüte  and  human,  predominatcs; 
in  other  caaes  the  desire  to  protect  the  corpse  againat  imag- 
ined  discomfort  predominates.  We  have  already  noted  the 
means  sometimes  used  to  insure  ita  safety  without  stopping 
its  breathing,  supposed  to  be 'still  going  on;  and  probably 
a  kindred  purpose  originated  the  practice  of  raising  the 
corpse  to  a  height  above  the  ground.  Simdry  of  tbe  Poly- 
nesians  place  dead  bodiea  on  scaffolds.  In  Auatralia,  too, 
and  in  the  Andaman  Islanda,  the  corpse  is  occasionally  thua 
disposed  of.  Among  the  Zulus,  while  some  bury  and  some 
bum,  others  expose  in  trees;  and  Dyaks  and  Kyans  have  a 
»milar  custom.    But  it  is  in  America,  where  the  natires,  ae 
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we  aee,  betray  in  other  ways  the  desire  to  shield  the  corpse 
from  pressure,  that  exposure  on  raised  stages  is  commonest. 
The  Dakotahs  adopt  this  method;  at  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Iroquois;  Catlin,  describing  the  Mandans  as 
having  scaffolds  on  which  "  their  *  dead  live/  as  they  tenn 
it,"  remarks  that  they  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  way  of  wolves 
and  dogs;  and  Schoolcraft  says  the  same  of  the  Chippewas. 
Among  South- American  tribes,  a  like  combination  of  ends 
was  sought  by  using  ehasms  and  caverns  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture.  The  Caribs  did  this.  The  Guiana  Indians  bury  their 
dead,  only  in  the  absence  of  cavities  amid  the  rocks.  The 
Chibchas  interred  in  a  kind  of  "  bobedas  "  or  caves,  which 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  And  the  several  modes  of 
treating  the  dead  adopted  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  all  of 
them  attained,  as  far  as  might  be,  both  ends — protection, 
and  absence  of  supposed  inconvenience  to  the  corpse.  Wbere 
they  had  not  natural  clefts  in  the  rocks,  they  made  "  great 
holes  and  excavations  with  closed  doors  before  them;  "  or 
eise  they  kept  the  embalmed  bodies  in  temples. 

Leaving  the  New  World,  throughout  which  the  primi- 
tive conception  of  death  as  a  long-suspended  animation  seems 
to  have  been  especially  vivid,  we  find  elsewhere  less  recogni- 
tion  of  any  sensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  want  of 
air:  there  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  prevent- 
mg  destmction  by  animals,  or  injury  by  men  and  demons. 
This  is  the  obvious  motive  for  covering  over  the  corpse ;  and, 
occasionally,  the  assigned  motive.  Earth  is  sometimes  not 
enough;  and  then  additional  protection  is  given.  By  the 
Mandingoes,  "  prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon  "  the  grave,  "  to 
prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body;  "  and  the 
Joloffs,  *a  tribe  of  Coast  Negroes,  use  the  same  precaution. 
The  Arabs  keep  out  wild  beasts  by  heaping  stones  over  the 
body;  and  the  Esquimaux  do  the  like.  The  Bodo  and 
Dhimals  pile  stones  "  upon  the  grave  to  prevent  disturbance 
by  jackals,"  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  chief  s  tomb  "  consists 
of  a  large  hefap  of  stones  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
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tborn-brusheB.*'  And  now  observe  a  remarkable 

Bequence.  Tbe  kiDdred  of  the  deceased,  from  real  or  pn)- 
feseed  affectioB,  snd  others  from  fear  of  wbat  be  may  do 
when  bis  double  returna,  join  in  augmentiug  tbe  protective 
tnasB.  Among  the  Inland  Kegroes,  large  caims  are  fornied 
over  gmvcs,  by  passing  relatives  wbo  eontinually  add  stonea 
to  tbe  beap;  and  it  was  a  custom  witb  tbe  aborigines  of  San 
Salvador  "  to  tbrow  a  bandful  of  eartb,  or  a  stone,  upon  the 
grave  of  tbe  diatinguisbed  dead,  as  a  tribute  to  tbeir  mem- 
ory."  Obvioualy,  in  proportion  as  the  deceaaed  is  loved, 
reverenced,  or  dreaded,  tbis  proceas  is  camed  furtber. 
Hence  an  increasing  of  the  heap  for  protective  purposes, 
bringe  about  an  increasing  of  it  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  of 
power.  TbuB,  the  Guatemala  Americana  "  raised  mounds 
of  earth  corresponding  in  beight  with  the  importance  of  tbe 
deceased."  Of  the  Chibchas,  Cieza  says — "  they  pile  up 
such  masses  of  eartb  in  making  tbeir  tomba,  that  they  look 
like  small  bills;"  and  Acoeta,  describing  certain  other 
burial  mounds  in  tboae  parts  as  "  beaped  up  during  tbe 
mouming,"  adds — "  as  that  extended  as  long  as  drink  was 
granted,  tbe  size  of  tbe  tumulus  sbows  tbe  fortune  of  the 
deceased."  Ulloa  makes  a  kindred  remark  respecting  tbe 
monuments  of  the  Peruviana. 

So  tbat,  beginning  with  the  small  mouud  necessarily  re- 
Bulting  from  tbe  diaplacement  of  earth  by  the  buried  body, 
we  come  at  lengtb  to  auch  atrueturea  as  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids:  the  whole  series  originating  in  tbe  wiah  to  preserve 
the  body  from  injuriea  bindenng  resuscitation. 

§  88.  Another  group  of  customs  having  the  same  pur- 
pose,  must  be  named.  Along  with  the  belief  tbat  rfe-anima- 
tion  will  be  prevented  if  the  retnming  other-self  find«  a  rauti- 
lated  corpse,  or  none  at  all;  there  goes  the  belief  that  to 
insure  re-animation,  putrefaction  muat  be  atopped.  Tbat 
tbis  idea  leaves  no  tracea  among  men  in  very  low  statee,  is 
probflbJy  due  to  the  f act  that  nö  methods  of  arresting  decom- 
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Position  have  been  discovered  bj  them.  But  among  more 
advanced  races,  we  find  proofs  that  the  idea  arises  and  that 
it  leads  to  action. 

The  prompting  motive  was  shown  by  certain  of  the  an- 
cient  MexieanSy  who  believed  that  "  the  dead  were  to  rise 
again,  and  when  their  bones  were  diy,  they  laid  them  to- 
gether  in  a  basket,  and  hung  them  up  to  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
that  they  might  not  have  to  look  f  or  them  at  the  resurrec- 
tion/'  Similarly,  the  Peruvians,  explaining  their  observ- 
ances  to  Gareilasso,  said — "  We,  therefore,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  have  to  seareh  f or  our  hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when 
there  will  be  much  hnny  and  conf  usion,  place  them  in  one 
place,  that  they  may  be  brought  together  more  conveniently, 
and,  whenever  it  is  pofisible,  we  are  also  caref  ul  to  spit  in 
one  place." 

With  such  indications  to  guide  us,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  corpses,  and 
that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  "  dried  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire;  "  we  must  infer  that 
the  aim  is,  or  was,  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  State  of  integrity 
against  the  time  of  resuscitation.  And  on  finding  that  by 
these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  kings  and  caziques  were  em- 
balmed;  we  must  conclude  that  embalming  was  adopted 
simply  as  a  more  effectual  method  of  achieving  the  same  end : 
especially  after  noting  that  the  preservation  was  great  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  rank  was  high ;  as  is  shown  by  Acosta's  remark 
that "  the  body  [of  an  Ynca]  was  so  complete  and  well  pre- 
served,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bitumen,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
alive." 

Proof  that  like  ideas  suggested  the  like  practices  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  has  already  been  given. 

§  89.  Some  further  funeral  rites,  indirectly  implying 
the  belief  in  resurrection,  must  be  added;  partly  becauae 
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they  lead  to  certain  customs  hereafter  to  be  explained.  I 
refer  to  the  bodily  mutilations  wbicb,  in  so  many  cases,  are 
marks  of  mouraing. 

We  read  in  the  Itiad  tliat  at  the  funeral  of  Fatroclus,  the 
Myrmidoos  "  heaped  all  the  corpse  with  tbelr  hair  tbat  they 
cut  off  and  threw  thereon;  "  further,  that  Achilles  placed 
"  a  golden  lock  "  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse;  and  that  tliis 
act  went  along  with  the  dedieation  of  hijnself  to  avenging 
Fatroclus,  and  with  the  promise  to  join  him  afterward.  Hair 
is  thua  used  as  a  gage:  a  portion  of  the  body  ia  given  as  sym- 
bolizing  a  gift  of  the  whole.  Änd  this  act  of  affcction,  or 
mode  of  propitiation,  or  both,  prevails  widely  among  un- 
eivilized  races. 

Ab  further  sbowing  what  the  rite  means,  I  may  begin 
with  Bonwick's  statement  that,  by  Tasmantan  women,  "  the 
hair,  cut  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  upon  the  mound;  "  and 
may  add  tbe  testimony  of  Winterbottom  respeeting  the  Soo- 
soos,  that  one  grave  was  seen — that  of  a  woman— with  her 
eldest  daughter'g  hair  placed  upon  it.  Wbere  we 

do  not  leam  what  becomes  of  the  hair,  we  yet  in  niimerous 
cases  leam  that  it  ia  cut  off,  Among  the  Coast  Negroea  a 
dead  man'a  morc  immediate  relations  ahave  off  all  the  hair; 
and  some  Damaras,  on  the  death  o£  a  valued  friend,  do  the 
like.  Similarly  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the 
Hottentots.  In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  ia  cut  or  tom; 
the  Tongans  shave  the  head;  the  New  Zealandera,  in  some 
cases,  clip  half  the  head-hair  short;  among  the  Tannese 
"  cutting  off  the  hair  is  a  sign  of  mouming;  "  and  on  tbe 
death  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar,  "  tbe  entire  country 
round  Antananarivo  was  clean  clipped,  except  the  Euro- 
peans  and  some  score  or  so  of  privileged  Malagasy."  In 
America  it  is  the  same.  A  Greenlander's  widow  sacrificea 
her  tresses;  the  near  relatives  of  a  dead  Chinook  cut  tbelr 
hair  off;  and  the  Chippewayana,  tbe  Comanches,  the 
Dakotahs,  the  Mandans,  tbe  Tupis,  have  tbe  same  cus- 
tom.  The  significanee  of  this  rite  as  a  sign  of  sub- 
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Ordination,  made  to  propitiate  the  presently-reviving  dead, 
is  shown  by  simdry  facta.  Among  the  Todas,  there  is  a  cut- 
ting  off  of  the  hair  at  a  death,  but  only  '^  by  the  younger 
members  to  denote  their  respect  for  their  seniors; "  and 
among  the  Arabe,  ^^  on  the  death  of  a  father,  the  children  of 
both  sexes  cut  off  their  kerouns  or  treases  of  hair  in  testimony 
of  grief  ."  By  Sonth  Americans,  both  political  and  domestie 
loyalty  are  thus  marked.  We  read  that  among  the  Abi- 
pones,  *^  on  the  death  of  a  eacique,  all  the  men  under  bis 
authority  shave  their  long  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief ."  So  was 
it  with  the  Peruviana:  the  Indiana  of  Llaeta-<;unya  made 
''  great  lamentations  over  their  dead,  and  the  women  who 
are  not  killed,  with  all  the  servants,  are  ahom  of  their 
hair."  That  ia  to  say,  thoae  mves  who  did  not  give  them- 
selves  whoUy  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their  hair  aa  a  pledge. 
Like  in  their  meanings  are  the  accompanying  sclf- 
bleedings,  gashinga,  and  amputationa.  At  funerala,  the 
Taamaniana  ^'  lacerated  their  bodiea  with  aharp  ahella  and 
stones."  The  Auatraliana,  too,  cut  themaelvea;  and  ao  do, 
or  did,  the  Tahitiana,  the  Tongans,  and  the  New  Zealandera. 
We  read  that  among  the  Greenlandera  the  men  ^'aome- 
times  gash  their  bodiea;  "  and  that  the  Chinooka  ''  diafigure 
and  lacerate  their  bodiea."  The  widows  of  the  Comanchea 
'^  cut  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  gashes,  until  they  are 
exhausted  by  the  losa  of  blood,  and  f  requently  commit  aui- 
cide;  "  and  the  Dakotahs  "  not  unf  requently  gash  them- 
selves  and  amputate  one  or  more  fingera."  In  thia 

last  instance  we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  that  not  blood 
only,  but  aometimea  a  portion  of  the  body,  ia  given,  where 
the  expresaion  of  reverence  or  obedience  ia  intended  to  be 
grcat.  In  Tonga,  on  the  death  of  a  high  priest,  the  ilrat 
Joint  on  the  little  finger  ia  amputated;  and  when  a  king  or 
chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  died,  the  mutilations  under- 
gone  by  his  subjecta  were — tattooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue, 
or  cutting  the  ears,  or  knocking  out  one  of  the  front 
teeth.  On  rememberuig  that  blood,  and  portLona 
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of  the  body,  are  offered  in  religiouB  aacrifice— on  reading 
that  the  Dahomans  sprinkle  human  blood  on  the  tombs  of 
their  old  kiiigs,  to  get  the  aid  of  their  ghosta  in  war— on 
önding  that  the  Mexicans  gave  their  idols  their  blood  to 
drink,  that  some  prieata  bled  themselves  daily,  and  that  even 
male  infant^  were  bled — on  being  told  that  the  like  was 
done  in  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  and  San  Salvador,  and 
that  the  coaßt-people  of  Peru  offered  blood  alike  to  idola  and 
on  aepulchres;  we  eannot  doubt  that  propitiatioB  of  the 
dead  man'e  double  is  the  original  purpoee  of  tbese  funeral 
rites. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  in  one  caae  dis- 
tinetly  asserted,  Turner  teils  us  that  a  Samoan  ceremony 
on  the  oceasion  of  a  decease,  was  "  beating  the  head  with 
dtones  tili  the  blood  runs;  and  this  they  called  '  an  offerlng 
of  blood  '  for  the  dead." 

§  90,  All  these  various  observances,  then,  itnply  the  con- 
victton  that  death  is  a  long-^iispended  animation.  The  en- 
deavours  to  revive  the  eorpse  by  ill-nsage;  the  cnlling  it 

by  naine,  and  addresainff  to  it  rpproaches  or  inquiries;  the 
endeavoiirs  to  feed  it,  and  the  lea^-ing  with  it  food  and  drink; 
the  measiires  taken  to  prevent  its  discomfort  from  pressure 
and  impediments  to  breathing;  the  supplying  of  fire  to  cook 
by,  or  to  keep  off  cold;  the  care  taken  to  prevent  injury  by 
wild  l>eaat3,  and  to  arrost  defiay;  and  even  these  various  self- 
injuries  aymlwlizing  Subordination; — all  unite  t»  show  this 
belief.    And  this  belief  is  avowed. 

Thus  in  Afriea,  the  Ambamba  people  think  that  "  men 
and  yoiiths  are  thrown  by  the  fetich  priesta  into  a  torpid 
State  lasting  for  three  daya,  and  sometimea  buried  in  the 
fetich-houae  for  many  years,  but  being  subaequently  reatored 
to  life."  Referring  to  a  man  who  had  died  a  few  days  before 
among  the  Inland  Negroes,  Lander  aaya  "  there  was  a  public 
declaration  that  bis  tiitelary  god  had  resuscitated  him." 
And  Livingatone  was  thought  by  a  Zambesi  chief,  to  be  an 
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Italian^  Siriatomba,  risen  from  the  dead.  Tuming  to  Poly- 
nesia,  we  find,  among  the  incongruous  beliefs  of  the  Fijians, 
one  showing  a  transition  between  the  primitive  idea  of  a 
renewed  ordinary  life,  and  the  idea  of  another  life  elsewhere; 
they  think  that  death  became  universal  beeause  the  children 
of  the  first  man  did  not  dig  him  up  again,  as  one  of  the 
gods  conunanded.  Had  they  done  so,  the  god  said  all  men 
would  have  lived  again  after  a  few  days'  interment.  And 
then,  in  Peru,  where  so  much  care  was  taken  of  the  corpse, 
resuscitation  was  an  article  of  faith.  "  The  Yncas  believed 
in  a  universal  resurrection — not  for  glory  or  punishment, 
but  for  a  renewal  of  this  temporal  life." 

Just  noting  past  signs.of  this  belief  among  higher  races 
— such  as  the  fact  that  "  in  Moslem  law,  prophets,  martyrs, 
and  saints  are  not  supposed  to  be  dead:  their  property, 
therefore,  remains  their  own;  "  and  such  as  the  fact  that  in 
Christian  Europe,  distinguished  men,  from  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  expected  to  reappear; 
let  US  note  the  still  existing  form  of  this  belief.  It  differs 
from  the  primitive  form  less  than  we  suppose.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  in  saying  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  World,  and  death  by  sin,"  the  civilized  creed  implies  that 
death  is  not  a  natural  event;  just  as  clearly  as  do  the  savage 
creeds  which  ascribe  death  to  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  gods,  or  disregard  of  their  injunctions.  Nor  do 
I  ref er  only  to  the  f urther  evidence  that  in  our  State  Prayer- 
Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  unhesitatingly  asserted;  and 
that  poems  of  more  modern  date  contain  descriptions  of  the 
dead  rising  again.  I  have  in  view  f acts  showing  that,  even 
still,  many  avow  thife  belief  as  clearly  as  it  was  lately  avowed 
by  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  On  July  5th,  1874,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preached  against  cremation,  as  tending  to  under- 
mine  men^s  faith  in  bodily  resurrection.  Not  only,  in  com- 
mon with  the  primitive  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth  hold 
that  the  corpse  of  each  buried  person  will  be  resiiscitaied ; 
but  he  also  bolds,  in  common  with  the  primitive  man,  that 
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destnictiou  of  tbe  corpse  will  prevent  reBuscitation.  Uad 
he  been  aiinilsrlj  placed,  the  bishop  would  doubtless  bave 
taken  the  Bsme  courae  as  tbe  Ynca  Atahuallpa,  wbo  tumed 
(^hriatian  in  order  to  be  hanged  instead  of  burnt  becauae 
(be  said  to  hie  wives  and  to  the  Indians)  if  bis  bodj  was 
not  bumt,  bis  fatber,  tbe  Sun,  would  raise  bim  again. 

Änd  now  observe,  finally,  tbe  modification  by  whicb  the 
civilized  belief  in  resurrection  is  made  partially  unlike  the 
savage  belief.  There  iß  no  abandonment  of  iti  the  antici- 
pated  event  b  simply  postpoaed.  Supentaturalism,  grad- 
ually  discredited  bj  science,  tranafere  its  superuatural  occur- 
rences  to  remoter  places  in  time  or  gpace.  As  beUevere  in 
special  creations  guppose  them  to  happen,  not  wbere  we  are, 
biit  in  distant  parts  of  the  world;  as  tniracles,  admitted  not 
to  take  place  now,  are  aaid  to  bave  taken  place  during  a  past 
dispensation ;  so,  re-animation  of  tbe  body,  no  longer  ex- 
pected  as  immediate,  is  expected  at  an  indefinitely  far-off 
time.  Tbe  idea  of  death  differentiatea  slowly  from  tbe  idea 
of  temporary  insensibility.  At  first  revival  ie  looked  for  in 
a  few  hours,  or  in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years;  and  grad- 
ually,  as  death  becomes  more  definitely  coneeived,  revival 
is  luit  looked  for  tili  tbe  end  of  all  things. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE    XDEAS    OF   B0ÜU8,    GHOSTS,    8PIBIT8,   DEMONS,    ETO. 

§  91.  The  traveller  Mungo  Park,  after  narrating  a  sud- 
den  rencontre  with  two  negro  hoisemen,  who  galloped  off 
in  terror,  goes  on  to  say: — "  About  a  mile  to  the  westward, 
they  feil  in  with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a 
frightful  Story:  it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit;  Jnd  one  of  them  af- 
firmed  that  when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wind 
came  pouring  down  upon  him  f rom  the  sky,  like  so  much 
cold  water." 

I  quote  this  passage  to  remind  the  reader  how  effectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre-established  belief,  produces 
illusions  supporting  that  belief;  and  how  readily,  therefore, 
the  primitive  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  reappear. 

ABoAer  preliminary.-A  clergyman  known  to  me,  ac- 
cepting  in  füll  the  doetrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
species,  nevertheless  professes  to  aceept  literally  the  State- 
ment that  "  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life: ''  an  in- 
congniity  of  beliefs  which  may  pair  off  with  that  of  Roman 
Catholics  who,  seeing,  touehing,  and  tasting  the  unchanged 
wafer,  yet  hold  it  to  be  flesh. 

These  acceptances  of  irreconcilable  conceptions,  even  by 

cultivated  members  of  civilized  communities,  I  instance  as 

suggesting  how  readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelligence 

and  without  knowledge,  may  entertain  conceptions  which 
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are  mutuall;  deBtructive.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  them 
as  thinking  that  the  dead,  though  buried,  come  back  in 
tangible  sfaapes.  And  where  they  assert  tliat  the  duplicate 
goes  away,  leaving  the  corpse  behind,  there  seems  no  con- 
sistency  in  the  accompanying  supposition  that  it  needs  the 
food  and  drink  they  provide,  or  wants  clothing  and  fire.  For 
if  they  eonceive  it  as  aerifonn  or  ethereal,  then  how  can  they 
suppose  it  to  consume  solid  food,  aa  in  many  cases  they  do; 
and  if  they  regard  it  as  substantial,  then  how  do  they  con- 
ceive  it  to  co-exist  with  the  corpse,  and  to  leave  the  grave 
without  diaturbing  its  covering? 

But  after  reminding  oureelves,  as  above,  of  the  extremea 
of  creduiity  and  illogicahty  poasible  even  in  educated  nien 
of  developed  raees,  we  shall  infer  that  the  primitive  man's 
ideaa  of  the  other-self,  impossible  though  they  look  to  us, 
can  nevertbeleaa  be  entertained. 

§  92.  Typjcal  aa  it  is,  I  muat  aet  out  with  the  often-eited 
notion  of  the  Australians,  so  definitely  expressed  by  the  con- 
demned  criminal  who  said  that  after  his  execution  he  should 
jump  up  a  white-fellow  and  have  plenty  of  sixpences.  Many 
have  heard  of  the  case  o£  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  recog- 
nized  and  caressed  by  an  Australian  woman  aa  her  deceased 
Bon  come  back;  and  equally  illustrative  is  the  caae  of  Mrs. 
Thomson,  who,  regarded  as  the  retumed  other-self  of  a  late 
member  of  the  tribe,  was  sometimes  apoken  of  by  the  Aus- 
tralians she  lived  with  as  "  Poor  thing!  she  is  nothing — 
only  a  ghost!  "  Again,  a  settler  with  a  bent  arm,  being 
identified  as  a  lately-deceased  native  who  had  a  bent  ai-m, 
was  saluted  with — "  O,  my  Balludery,  von  jump  up  white 
fellow!."  And,  giving  other  instances,  Bonwick  quotes 
Davis's  explanation  of  this  Australian  helief,  as  being  that 
black  men,  when  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  aeen  to 
be  white;  and  that  therefore  the  wbitea  are  taken  for  their 
gliosts.  But  a  like  belief  ia  elaewliere  entertained  without 
tbia  hjpoihesis.    The  New  Caledonians  "  think  white  men 
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are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  bring  sickness."  '^  At  Dam- 
ley  Island,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Islands,  and  Cape  York, 
the  Word  used  to  signify  a  white  man  also  means  a  ghost." 
Krumen  call  Europeans  "  the  ghost-tribe;  "  a  people  in  Old 
Calabar  call  them  ''  spirit-men;  "  and  the  Mpongwe  of  the 
Gaboon  call  them  ^'  ghosts." 

The  implication,  put  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  duplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  material 
than  its  original,  is  shown  with  equal  cleamess  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thus  the  Karens  say  ^'  the  La 
[spirit]  sometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distinguished  from  the  person  himself."  The  Araucanians 
think  "  the  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercises 
in  another  life  the  same  functions  it  performed  in  this,  with 
no  other  difference  except  that  they  are  unaccompanied  with 
fatigue  or  satiety/'  The  inhabitants  of  Quimbaya  "  ac- 
knowledged  that  there  was  something  inmiortal  in  man,  but 
they  did  not  distinguish  the  soul  from  the  body."  The  dis- 
tinct  Statement  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  that  ^'  the  souls 
most  rise  out  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  belonged  to  their 
bodies."  They  joined  with  this  the  belief  "  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  wandered  up  and  down  and  endure  cold,  thirst, 
hunger,  and  travell."  And  along  with  the  practice  of  light- 
mg  fires  at  chiefs'  graves,  there  went,  in  Samoa,  the  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wandered  about  cry- 
ing  "  Oh,  how  cold!  oh!  how  cold!  " 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Peruvians,  who  scattered  "  flour  of 
maize,  or  quinua,  about  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceased  has  been  moving  about," 
is  paralleled  elsewhere:  even  among  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  used  for  tracing  the  footsteps  of  demons;  and  by  somc 
of  them,  demons  were  regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked 
dead.  A  like  idea  must  exist  among  those  Negroes  men- 
tioned  by  Bastian,  who  put  thoms  in  the  paths  leading  to 
their  villa^cs,  to  keep  away  demons,    Elsewhere,  tYie  aWe^ööi 
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demandd  for  provigiona  b;  the  dead  h&ve  the  same  implica- 
lion.  "  Give  us  some  food,  that  we  may  eat  and  aet  out,"  say 
certain  Amazulu  spirits,  who  represent  themselves  as  going 
to  fight  the  apirita  of  anotber  place.  Among  the  North- 
American  Indians,  the  apirita  are  aupposed  to  smoke;  and 
in  Fiji,  it  ia  aaid  that  the  gods  "  eat  the  soula  of  thoae  who 
are  destroyed  hy  men  " — first  roasting  them.  It  ip  also  a 
Fijian  belief  that  some  "  aouls  are  killed  by  men:  "■  that  is, 
the  second  seif  may  have  to  be  fought  in  battle  like  the  firat. 
So,  too,  by  the  Amaznlu,  "  it  is  auppoaed  that  the  Amatongo, 
or  the  dead,  can  die  again.  .  .  .  We  have  alluaiona  to  their 
being  killed  in  battle,  and  of  their  being  carried  away  by  the 
river."  This  belief  in  the  subatantiality  of  the  double,  was 
shared  by  the  aneicnt  Hindus,  by  the  Tatars,  and  by  early 
Europeana. 

§  93.  The  transition  f  rom  this  original  conception,  to  the 
le83  cnide  conceptions  which  come  later,  cannot  be  clearly 
traced;  but  there  are  signa  of  a  progreaaive  modißcation. 

While  the  Tahitiana  hold  that  most  apirita  of  the  dead 
are  "  eaten  by  the  gods,"  not  at  once,  but  by  degrcea  (imply- 
ing  separability  of  the  parts);  they  hold  that  othera  are  not 
eaten,  and  sometimcs  appcar  to  the  surv-ivora  in  dreams:  thia 
re-appearance  being  probably  the  ground  for  the  inference 
that  thcy  are  not  eaten.  Again,  a  aiibstantiality  that  is  par- 
tial  is  not  complete,  ia  implied  by  the  ascription  to  ghosts 
of  Organa  of  aense,  The  Yakiits  leave  conapicuoua  marka  to 
ahow  the  apirita  where  the  offeringa  are  left ;  and  the  Indiana 
of  Yucatan  think  "  that  the  aoul  of  the  ileceaaed  returns  to 
the  World,  and  in  order  that  on  leaving  the  tomb  it  may  not 
lose  the  way  to  the  domeatic  hearth,  they  mark  the  path  from 
the  hut  to  the  tomb  with  chalk."  The  materiality  implied 
by  physieal  vision,  ia  similarly  ascribed  by  the  Nicobar  peo- 
ple,  who  think  that  the  "  malignant  spirite  [of  the  dead] 
are  effectnally  prevented  from  taking  their  abode  agnin  in 
the  TiUage,  by  a  acreen  made  of  piecea  of  cloth,  which 
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keeps  out  of  their  baneful  sight  the  place  where  the  houaes 
stand." 

The  elaborated  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  regarded  each 
person  as  made  up  of  several  separate  entities — soul,  spirit, 
ghost,  &c.  The  primary  one  was  a  partially-material  dupli- 
cate  of  the  body.  M.  Maspero  writes : — "  Le  Aa,  qui  j'appel- 
lerai  le  DoiMe^  etait  comme  un  second  exemplaire  du  corps 
en  une  matiere  moins  dense  que  la  mati^re  corporelle,  une 
projeetion  coloree  mais  a^rienne  de  l'individu,  le  repro- 
diiisant  trait  pour  trait,  .  .  .  le  tombeau  entier,  s'appelait 
la  maisan  du  DovkleP 

The  Greek  conception  of  ghosts  was  of  allied  kind.  "  It 
is  only,"  says  Thirlwall,  "  after  their  atrength  has  been  re- 
paired  by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim,  that  they  recover 
reason  and  memory  for  a  time,  can  recognize  their  living 
friends,  and  feel  anxiety  for  those  they  have  left  on  earth." 
That  these  dwellers  in  Hades  have  some  substantiality,  is 
implied  both  by  the  fact  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink 
the  sacrificial  blood,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ulysses  keeps  them 
back  with  his  sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead 
he  beholds  Tityus  having  his  liver  tom  by  vultures;  speaks 
of  Agamenmon's  soul  as  "  shedding  the  warm  tear;  "  and 
deacribes  the  ghost  of  Sisyphus  as  sweating  f rom  his  efforts 
in  thrusting  up  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here  let 
me  quote  a  passage  from  the  lUiad,  showing  how  the  primi- 
tive notion  becomes  modified.  On  awaking  after  dreaming 
of,  and  vainly  trying  to  embrace,  Patroclus,  Achilles  says: — 
"  Ay  me,  there  remaineth  then  even  in  the  house  of  Hades, 
a  spirit  and  phantom  of  the  dead,  albeit  the  life  be  not  any- 
wise  therein."  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking  and  lament- 
ing,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  is  conceived  as  having  the  ma- 
teriality  implied  by  such  acts.  Thus,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Homeric  age,  the  dream,  while  continuing  to  fumish  proof 
of  an  after-existence,  fumished  experiences  which,  when 
reasoned  upon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea  of  the 
other^elf :  complete  substantiality  was  negatived. 
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Nor  do  tbe  conceptions  wliich  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brewe  appear  to  have  been  different  We  find  aacribed,  now 
subetantiality,  now  insubatantiality,  and  now  sometbing 
betweeo  the  two.  The  reauscitated  Christ  was  described  aa 
havüig  wounds  that  admitted  of  tactual  examination ;  and 
yet  ae  paseing  unimpeded  through  a  closed  door  or  throngb 
walls.  And  tbeir  supematural  beings  generally,  whether  re- 
vived  dead  or  not,  were  aimilarly  conceived.  Here  augels 
dining  with  Abraham,  or  puliing  Lot  into  tbe  bouae,  ap- 
parently  possesa  complete  corporeity;  there  botb  angela  and 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisibly  in  tbe  surround- 
ing  air,  thus  being  incorporeal;  wbile  elsewhere  tbey  are 
Said  to  have  wings,  implying  locomotion  by  mecbanical 
Bction,  and  are  represented  aa  rubbing  againat,  and  wearing 
out,  tbe  dresses  of  Rabbins  in  the  aynagogue. 

Manifestly  the  Btoriee  about  ghoets  universally  accepted 
among  ouraelvea  in  past  times,  involved  the  same  tbought. 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  dank  cbains  and  make  otber 
noises,  implies  considerable  coherence  of  the  ghost's  sub- 
atance;  and  this  coherence  must  have  been  aseumed,  how- 
ever  little  the  assumption  was  avowed.  Moreover,  the  still 
extant  belief  in  the  torture  of  souls  by  fire  aimilarly  pre- 
supposes  some  kind  of  materiality. 

§  94,  As  implied  above,  we  find,  nungied  with  these 
ideas  of  semi-substantial  duplicates,  and  inconsistently  beld 
along  with  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  Bhadowy  dupli- 
cates. Tlie  contrast  between  the  dying  man  and  the  man 
just  dead,  has  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  the  departed 
in  terms  of  the  difference:  each  marked  difference  generat- 
ing  a  eorrelative  conception. 

Tbe  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Is  theii  the  heart  the  otber- 
seif  which  goes  away?  Some  races  tbink  it  is.  Bobadilla 
asked  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua — "  Do  those  who  go  iip- 
wards,  live  there  as  they  do  here,  with  the  aame  body  and 
bead  and  the  rest?  "    To  which  the  reply  was — "  Only  the 
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heart  goes  there."  And  further  inquiry  brought  out  a  con- 
fused  idea  that  there  are  two  hearts,  and  that  '^  that  heart 
which  goes  is  what  makes  them  live."  So,  too,  among  the 
Chancas  of  ancient  Peru,  Cieza  says,  soul  "  they  ealled 
Sanccon,  a  word  which  also  means  heart."  More 

conspicuous  as  the  cessation  of  breathing  is  than  the  cesaa- 
tion  of  the  heart's  action,  it  leads  to  the  more  prevalent  identi- 
fication  of  the  departed  other-self  with  the  departed  breath. 
Among  the  Central  Americans  this  Identification  co-existed 
with  the  last.  To  one  of  Bobadilla's  questions  an  Indian 
replied — "  When  they  are  dying,  something  like  a  person 
ealled  yulio^  goes  off  their  mouth,  and  goes  there,  where 
that  man  and  woman  stay,  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person 
and  does  not  die,  and  the  body  remains  here."  That  the 
same  belief  has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too 
well  known  to  need  proof.  I  will  name  only  the  graphic 
Präsentation  of  it  in  illustrated  ecclesiastical  works  of  past 
times;  as  in  the  Mortilogus^  of  the  Prior  Conrad  Reitter, 
printed  in  1508,  which  contains  woodcuts  of  dying  men  out 
of  whose  mouths  smaller  figures  of  themselves  are  escaping, 
and  being  received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another 
by  a  devil.  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  soul 

with  the  shadow,  there  are  many  examples;  such  as  that 
of  the  Greenlanders,  who  "  believe  in  two  souls,  namely, 
the  shadow  and  the  breath."  It  will  suffice,  in  further  Sup- 
port of  ancient  examples,  to  cite  the  modern  example  of  the 
Amazulu,  as  given  by  Bp.  Callaway.  Looking  at  the  facts 
from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  and  thus  inverting  tho 
Order  of  genesis,  he  says — ''  Scarcely  anything  can  more 
clearly  prove  the  degradation  which  has  fallen  on  the  na- 
tives  than  their  not  imderstanding  that  isitunzi  meant  the 
gpirit,  and  not  merely  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  f or  there 
now  exists  among  them  the  stränge  belief  that  the  dead  body 
casts  no  shadow." 

The  conceptions  of  the  other-self  thus  resulting,  tending 
to  supplant  the  conceptions  of  it  s^  quite  substantial,  oi  VvÄ\t 
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substantial,  because  lesa  conspicuously  at  Tariance  witb  the 
evidence,  lead  to  observancee  implying  the  belief  that  glioste 
need  Spaces  to  paas  througli,  though  not  large  ones.  The 
Iroquoia  leave  "  a  slight  opening  in  the  grave  for  it  "  [the 
souI]  to  re-enter;  "  in  Fräser  Island  (Great  Sandy  Island), 
Queensland  .  .  .  thej  place  a  sheet  of  hark  over  the  corpee, 
near  the  surface,  to  leave  room,  as  they  say,  for  the  spirit  or 
ghoet  to  move  about  and  come  up ;  "  and  in  otber  cases,  with 
the  aame  motive,  holes  are  bored  in  coffins.  Of  the  Änaayrü, 
Walpole  says — "  In  rooms  dedicated  to  hospitaUty,  several 
Square  holes  are  lef  t,  so  that  each  spirit  may  come  or  depart 
without  meeting  another." 

§  95.  Were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derived,  the  indirect  evidence  fur- 
nished  by  langiiage  would  sufflee,  This  comes  to  ua  from  all 
parta  of  the  world,  from  peoples  in  all  stagea. 

Uescribing  the  Tasmanians,  Milligan  saye — "  To  these 
guardian  spirits  they  give  the  generic  name  '  Warrawah,' 
an  aboriginal  term,  .  .  .  signifying  sbade,  shadow,  ghost, 
or  apparition."  In  the  Aztec  langnage,  ehecatl  means  both 
air,  life,  and  soul.  The  New  England  tribes  calied  the  soul 
cheriiung,  the  shadow.  In  Quiche,  natuh,  and  in  Eaqui- 
maux,  tarnak,  severally  express  both  these  ideas.  And  La 
the  Mohawk  dialect,  atouritz,  the  soul,  is  from  atov/rion,  to 
breathe.  Like  equivalencea  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
vocabularies  of  the  Algonqnins,  the  Arawäks,  the  Abipones, 
the  Basiitos.  That  the  speech  of  the  civilized  by  certain  of 
its  words  identifies  soul  witb  shade,  and  by  others  identifies 
soul  with  breath,  is  a  familiär  fect.  I  need  not  here  repeat 
the  evidence  detailed  by  Mr.  Tylor,  proving  that  both  the 
Semitic  and  the  Aryan  langiiages  show  the  like  original  con- 
ceptions. 

§  96.  And  now  we  come  to  certain  derivative  concep- 
tions of  great  signiücance.  Let  us  take  first,  the  moat  ob- 
vioua. 
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Quadrupeds  and  birds  are  observed  to  breathe,  as  men 
breathe.  If ,  then,  a  man's  breath  is  that  other-self  which 
go^  away  at  death,  the  animal's  breath,  which  also  goea 
away  at  death,  must  be  its  other-self :  the  animal  has  a  ghost. 
Even  the  primitive  man,  who  reasons  but  a  step  beyond  the 
facts  directly  thnist  on  bis  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawing 
this  conclusion.  And  similarly  where  there  exists  the  belief 
that  men's  shadows  are  their  souls,  it  is  inferred  the  shadows 
of  animals,  which  f oUow  them  and  mimic  them  in  like  ways, 
mnst  be  the  souls  of  the  animals. 

The  savage  in  a  low  stage,  stops  here;  bnt  along  with 
advance  in  reasoning  power  there  is  revealed  a  f nrther  im- 
plication.  Though  nnlike  men  and  familiär  animals  in  not 
having  any  perceptible  breath  (unless,  indeed,  perf  ume  is  re- 
garded  as  breath),  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far 
that  they  grow  and  reproduce :  they  flourish,  decay,  and  die, 
after  leaving  offspring.  But  plants  cast  shadows;  and  as 
their  branches  sway  in  the  gale,  their  shadows  exhibit  corre- 
sponding  agitations.  Hence,  consistency  deraands  an  exten- 
sion  of  the  belief  in  duality:  plants,  top,  have  souls.  This 
inference,  drawn  by  somewhat  advanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks, 
the  Karens,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to  pro- 
pitiate  plant-spirits.  And  it  persists  in  well-known  forms 
through  succeeding  stages  of  social  evolution. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Having  gone  thus  far,  advancing 
intelligence  has  to  go  further.  For  shadows  are  possessed 
not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants  only:  other  things  have 
them.  Hence,  if  shadows  are  souls,  these  other  things  must 
have  souls.  And  now  mark  that  we  do  not  read  of  this 
belief  among  the  lowest  races.  It  does  not  exist  among 
the  Fuegians,  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  the  Anda- 
manese,  the  Bushmen;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  travellers.  But 
it  is  a  belief  that  arises  in  the  more  intelligent  races,  and 
develops.  The  Karens  think  "  every  natural  object  has  its 
lord  or  god,  in  the  signification  of  its  possessor  or  presiding 
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gpirit:  "  Gven  inanimate  things  that  arc  uaeful,  such  as  iu- 
Btrumenta,  have  eaeh  of  tbem  its  lÄ  or  apirit.  The  Chip- 
pewaa  "  believe  that  aninials  have  souls,  and  even  that  in- 
organic  substances,  auch  aa  kettlea,  etc.,  have  in  theni  a  slmi- 
lar  essenee."  By  the  Fijiana  who,  as  we  have  seen  (§  41), 
are  among  the  mcet  rational  of  barbariana,  thiß  doctrine  ia 
fully  elaborated,  They  ascribe  Boula  "  not  only  to  all  man- 
kind,  but  to  animala,  plante,  and  even  houses,  canoes,  and 
all  mechanica]  contrivances ;  "  and  thia  aecription  is  con- 
sidered  by  T.  Williame  to  have  the  origin  here  alleged.  He 
aaya — "  probably  thia  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do  with  the 
notion  of  inanimate  objects  having  apirita."  Peoplea  in  more 
advanced  atates  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Mexicana  "  aiippoaed  that  every  object  had  a  god ;  "  and  that 
ita  poasesaion  of  a  shadow  waa  the  baais  for  this  auppoaition, 
we  may  reaaonably  eonclude  on  obserring  the  like  belief 
avowedly  thua  explained  by  a  people  adjacent  to  the  Chib- 
chaa.    Piedrahita  writes: — 

The  Lathtt  "worahipped  evety  stoae  as  a  god,  m  thej  said  that 
thej  had  all  beeo  meo,  and  that  alt  mea  were  convert«d  into  atones 
after  death,  and  that  a  da;  was  Coming  wben  all  atonea  would  be 
raiaed  as  meo.  They  also  worahipped  their  own  ahadow,  so  that 
they  bIwhjs  had  their  god  with  them,  and  aaw  him  when  it  was  day- 
light.  And  though  they  knew  that  the  shadow  was  produced  b;  the 
light  and  an  interposed  object,  they  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the 
Sun  to  give  them  goda.  .  .  .  And  when  the  shadows  of  trees  and 
stones  were  poinl«d  out  to  tbem,  it  had  no  effect,  as  they  considered 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  to  be  goda  of  the  treea,  and  the  shadows  nf 
the  Htonea  the  gods  of  the  atonea,  and  therefore  the  goda  of  their 
goda." 

These  faefs,  and  eapecially  the  last,  go  far  to  show  that 
the  belief  in  object-aouls,  ia  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain  stage 
of  intellectual  evolution  aa  a  corollary  frora  a  pre-eatablialied 
belief  reapeeting  the  aoiils  of  men.  Without  waiting  for  the 
more  apecial  proofa  to  be  hereafter  given,  the  reader  will 
aee  what  waa  meant  in  §  65,  by  denying  that  the  primitive 
mau  could  have  ao  retrograded  to  an  intelligence  below  that 
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of  brutes,  as  originally  to  conf  use  the  animate  with  the  in- 
animate ;  and  he  will  see  some  ground  f  or  the  aecompany ing 
aasertion  that  such  confusion  of  them  as  his  developing 
coj^ieptions  show,  he  is  betrayed  into  by  inference  f rom  a 
natural  but  erroneoua  belief  previously  arrived  at. 

§  97.  Ketuming  from  this  parenthetical  remark,  it  will 
be  usef  ul,  bef  ore  closing,  to  note  the  various  classes  of  souls 
and  spirits  which  this  system  of  interpretation  originates. 

We  have^  first,  the  souls  of  deceased  parents  and  rela- 
tives. These,  taking  in  the  minds  of  survivors  vivid  shapes, 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  ancestors;  which, 
according  to  their  remoteness,  pass  into  vagueness:  so 
implying  ideas  of  souls  individualized  in  different  de- 
grees.  We  have,  next,  the  wandering  doubles  of 

persona  who  are  asleep,  or  more  prof oundly  insensible.  That 
these  are  reco(7dzed  as  a  class,  is  shown  by  Sehweinf urth's 
account  of  the  Bongo;  who  think  that  old  people  "  may 
apparently  be  lying  calmly  in  their  huts,  whilst  in  reality 
they  are  taking  counsel  with  the  spirits  of  mischief  "  in  the 
woods.  Further,  we  have,  in  some  cases,  the  souls 

of  waking  persons  which  have  temporarily  left  them:  in- 
stance  the  belief  of  the  Karens,  that  "  every  human  being 
has  his  guardian  spirit  Walking  by  his  side,  or  wandering 
away  in  search  of  dreamy  adventures;  and  if  too  long  ab- 
aent,  he  must  be  called  back  with  offerings."  The  recog- 
nition  of  such  distinctions  is  clearly  shown  us  by  the  Mala- 
gasy,  who  have  different  names  for  the  ghost  of  a  living 
person  and  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person. 

Another  Classification  of  souls  or  spirits  is  to  be  noted. 
There  are  those  of  friends  and  those  of  enemies — those  be- 
longing  to  members  of  the  tribe,  and  those  belonging  to 
members  of  other  tribes.  These  groups  are  not  completely 
coincident;  for  there  are  the  ghosts  of  bad  men  within  the 
tribe,  as  well  as  the  ghosts  of  foes  outside  of  it;  and  there 
are  in  some  cases  the  malignant  spirits  of  thoae  ^lio  \^\^ 
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remained  unburied.  But,  speaking  generally,  tbe  good  and 
the  bad  spirite  bave  these  origins;  and  tbe  amit;  or  tbe  en- 
mitj  ascribed  to  tbem  after  death,  is  but  a  continuance  of 
the  amity  or  the  enmity  shown  by  them  during  Ufe.     ■• 

We  must  add  to  tbese  tbe  souls  of  otber  tbings — beaats, 
plante,  and  inert  objecte.  The  Mexicans  ascribed  the  "  blesa- 
ing  of  imraortality  to  the  souls  of  brutes;  "  and  the  Mala- 
gasy  tbink  the  gbosts  "  of  both  men  and  beasts  reside  iu  a 
great  mountain  in  the  south."  But  thougb  animal-souls  are 
not  uncommonly  recognized;  and  thougb  FijiauB  and  otbers 
believe  tbat  the  soula  of  destroyed  Utensils  go  to  the  otber 
World;  yet  souls  of  these  claases  are  not  conunonly  regarded 
ae  interfering  in  human  affaira. 

§  98.  It  remaine  only  to  note  the  progressive  differentia- 
tion  of  the  conceptiona  of  body  and  soul,  whicb  the  facta 
ahow  US.  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  tbat,  along  with  the 
growtb  of  iutelUgence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensi- 
bility  we  call  death  is  gradually  differentiated  f  rom  tbe  ideas 
of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  simulate  it,  tili  at 
length  it  is  marked  off  as  radically  unlike;  so,  here,  we  see 
that  the  ideas  of  a  substantial  seif  and  an  unsubstantial  seif, 
aequire  their  strong  eontrast  by  degreea;  and  tbat  increas- 
ing  knowlcd^e,  joined  with  a  growing  critical  faeulty,  de- 
termine  the  c hange. 

Thua  when  the  Basutoa,  eonceiving  tbe  other-self  aa  quite 
substantial,  tliink  that  if  a  man  walka  on  the  river-bank,  a 
crocodile  may  seize  bis  shadow  in  the  water  and  draw  hira 
in;  we  may  see  that  the  irreconcilability  of  their  ideaa  ia  so 
great,  tbat  advancing  physical  knowledge  miiat  modify  them 
— must  cause  the  other-self  to  he  conceived  as  leas  aubstan- 
tial.  Or  again,  if,  on  the  one  band,  the  Fijian  ascribes  to 
the  aoul  such  materiality  that,  during  its  joumey  after  death, 
\t  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  one  of  the  goda  and  killed  by 
amashing  against  a  stone ;  and  if ,  on  the  other  band,  he  bolds 
tbat  each  man  bas  two  souls,  hia  shadow  and  bis  reflection; 
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it  is  manifest  that  bis  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criti- 
cism  must  ultimately  change  them.  Consciousness  of  the 
incongmity,  becoming  clearer  as  thought  becomes  inore  de- 
liberate,  leads  to  successive  compromises.  The  second  seif, 
originally  coneeived  as  equally  substantial  with  tbe  first, 
grows  Step  by  step  less  substantial:  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now 
it  is  aeriform,  now  it  is  ethereal.  And  this  stage  finally 
reached,  is  one  in  wbich  there  cease  to  be  ascribed  any  of 
the  properties  by  which  we  know  existenee:  there  remains 
only  the  assertion  of  an  existenee  that  is  wholly  undefined. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    IDEA8    OF   AHOTHEB   LIFE. 

§  99.  Beuef  in  re-animation  impHes  belief  in  a  aubae- 
quent  life.  The  primitive  man,  incapable  of  deliberate 
tbought,  and  without  language  fit  for  deliberate  thinking, 
bas  to  conceive  tliis  as  best  be  may.  Hence  a  chaos  of  ideas 
concerning  the  after-state  of  the  dead.  Ämong  tribes  who 
say  that  deatb  ia  anniliilatioa,  we  yet  commonly  find  such 
inconsequent  beliefa  as  those  of  some  Africans  visited  bj 
Scbweinfurth,  who  shunned  certain  caves  f rem  dread  of  the 
evil  apirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  tbem. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  futiire  Ufe  are  at  firet,  we 
have  to  note  their  leading  traits,  and  the  stages  of  tbeir  de- 
velopment  into  greater  coherenee.  The  belief  is  originally 
qnalified  and  partial.  In  tbe  last  chapter  we  saw  that  some 
think  reauscitation  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  corpae — 
that  destniction  of  it  eaiises  annihilation.  Moreover,  the 
second  life  may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end:  tbe  dead  man's 
double  raay  be  killed  afresh  in  hattle;  or  may  be  deatroyed 
on  ita  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead;  or  may  be  devoured  by 
the  goda.  Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  eaete-limitation : 
in  Tonga  it  is  siipposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls.  Else- 
where,  resuscitation  is  said  to  depend  on  conduct  and  its  in- 
cidental  results.  Some  races  think  anotlier  life  is  eamed 
by  bravery ;  as  do  the  Comanches,  who  anticipate  it  for  good 
men — thoae  who  are  daring  in  taking  scalps  and  st«a)ing 
horses.    Converaely,  "  a  mild  and  unwarlike  tribe  of  Guate- 
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Inala  .  .  .  were  persuaded  that  to  die  by  any  other  than  a 
natural  death,  was  to  forf eit  all  hope  of  lif e  hereaf ter,  and 
theref  ore  lef  t  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  beasts  and  vul- 
tures."  Op,  again,  revival  is  contingent  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  gods;  as  among  the  ancient  Aryans,  who  prayed  for 
another  lif e  and  made  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  And  there  ia 
in  many  cases  a  taeit  supposition  that  the  second  lif e  is  ended 
by  a  aeeond  and  final  death. 

Bef  ore  otherwise  considering  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  future  lif e^  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — its  dnration. 

§  100.  One  of  the  experienees  suggesting  another  life, 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  suggesting  a  limit  to  it ;  name- 
Ijy  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  this.  Manif  estly 
the  dead  persons  recognized  in  dreams,  must  be  persons  who 
were  known  to  the  dreamers;  and  consequently,  the  long 
dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of ,  cease  to  be  thought  of  as  still 
existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Manganjas,  "  expressly 
ground  their  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  fact  that  theii' 
friends  visit  them  in  their  sleep;  "  naturally  draw  the  infer* 
ence  that  when  their  friends  cease  to  visit  them  in  their  sleep, 
they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  quotes  from  Du  Chaillu.  Ask  a  negro  "  where  is 
the  spirit  of  bis  great-grandfather,  he  says  he  does  not  know; 
it  is  done.  Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of  his  father  or  brother 
who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  füll  of  fear  and  terror."  And 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when  dealing  with  another  ques- 
tion,  the  evidence  fumished  by  dreams  establishes  in  the 
minds  of  the  Amazulu,  a  like  marked  distinction  between, 
the  souls  of  the  lately  dead  and  the  souls  of  the  long  dead ; 
which  they  think  have  died  utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporary  after-life  grows  into  the 
notion  of  an  enduring  after-life,  we  must  leave  uneonsidered. 
For  present  purposes  it  sufRces  to  point  out  that  the  notion 
of  an  enduring  after-life  is  reached  through  stagea. .  ^ 
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§  101.  Wliat  18  the  character  of  this  after-life:  here" 
believed  in  vaguely  and  in  a  variable  way ;  here  believed  in 
as  laBting  for  a  time;  here  believed  in  as  permanent? 

Sundry  of  the  funeral  rites  described  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  imply  that  the  life  whicb  goes  on  after  deatb  is 
auppoeed  to  differ  in  notbing  from  tbia  life.  Tbe  ChinookB 
assert  that  at  night  the  dead  "  awake  and  get  up  to  search 
for  food."  No  doubt  it  is  with  a  like  belief  in  tbe  neceeeitj 
for  satisfying  their  material  wants,  that  tbe  Comanches 
tbink  tbe  dead  "  are  permitted  to  viait  the  earth  at  night, 
but  must  retum  at  daylight  "— a  superstition  reminding  us 
of  one  atill  current  in  Europe.  Among  South  American 
tribes,  too,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  con- 
tinuation  of  the  first :  deatb  being,  as  tbe  Yucatan  Indiana 
say,  "  merely  one  of  the  accidenta  of  life."  The  Tupis 
buried  the  dead  body  io  the  bouae  "  in  a  aitting  poeture 
with  food  before  it;  for  tbere  were  some  wbo  believed  that 
the  spirit  went  to  sport  among  tbe  mountaina,  and  retumed 
there  to  eat  and  to  take  reat," 

Where  tbe  future  life  is  thought  of  as  divided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break,  we  atill  find  it  otberwiae 
contrastfid  in  little  or  nothing.  What  ia  aaid  of  the  Fijiana 
may  be  aaid  of  othere.  After  death  they  "  plant,  live  in 
families,  fight,  and  in  short  do  much  as  people  in  this 
World."    Let  ua  note  tbe  general  agreement  on  tbia  point. 

§  102.  Tbe  proviaiona  they  connt  upon,  differ  from  the 
proviaiona  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  only  in  being 
better  and  more  abundant.  Tbe  Innuita  expect  to  feaat  on 
reindeer-meat ;  after  death  tbe  Creek  goes  wbere  "  game  ia 
plenty  and  goods  very  cheap,  where  com  growa  all  the  year 
rmmd  and  the  aprings  of  pure  water  are  never  dried  iip;  " 
tbe  Oomanchea  look  forward  to  hnnting  buffaloea  whicb  are 
"  abimdant  and  fat;  "  while  tbe  Patagonians  hope  "  to 
onjoy  tbe  bappiness  of  being  oternaity  dnink."  The  con- 
ception  differs  elsewhere  only  aa  the  food,  etc.,  differs.    The 
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people  of  the  New  Hebrides  believe  that  in  the  next  lif e 
"  the  cocoa-nuts  and  the  bread-fniitare  finer  in  quality,  and 
so  abundant  in  quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted."  Arriaga 
sajs  that  the  Peruvians  '^  do  not  know,  either  in  this  life  or 
in  the  other,  any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good 
farm  wherefrom  to  eat  and  to  drink,"  And  pastoral  peoples 
show  a  kindred  adjustment  of  belief:  the  Todas  think  that 
after  death  their  bnffaloes  join  them,  to  supply  milk  as 
before. 

With  like  f ood  and  drink  there  go  like  occupations.  The 
Tasmanians  expected  '^  to  pursue  the  chase  with  unwearied 
ardonr  and  unfailing  success."  Besides  killing  unlimited 
game  in  th^ir  heaven,  the  Dakotahs  look  forward  to  ^'  war 
with  their  former  enemies."  And,  reminded  as  we  thus  are 
of  the  daily  fighting  and  feasting  antieipated  by  the  Scan- 
dinaviansy  we  are  shown  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among 
peoples  remote  in  habitat  and  race.  To  see  how  vivid  these 
ideas  are,  we  must  recall  the  observances  they  entaü. 

§  103.  Books  of  travel  have  familiarized  most  readers 
with  the  custom  of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with  him. 
This  custom  elaborates  as  social  development  goes  throiigh 
its  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations,  joined  with 
the  constructions  we  must  put  upon  them. 

The  dead  savage,  having  to  hunt  and  to  fight,  must  be 
armed.  Hence  the  deposit  of  weapons  and  implements  with 
the  corpse.  The  Tongous  races  have  these,  with  oth^  be- 
longings,  "  placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  f  or  service  the 
moment  they  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
temporary  repose."  And  a  like  course  is  followed  by  the 
Kalmucks,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Iroquois,  the  Araucanians, 
the  Inland  IS'egroes,  the  Nagas,  and  by  tribes,  savage  and 
semi-civilized,  too  numerous  to  mention:  some  of  whom, 
too,  reco^izing  the  kindred  needs  of  women  and  children, 
bury  Avith  women  their  domestic  applianccs  and  with  chil- 
dren their  toys. 
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The  departed  other-self  will  need  clothee.  Hence  the 
Abipones  "  hang  a  garment  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of 
interment,  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  put  on  if  he  choosefl 
to  come  out  of  the  grave;  "  and  hence  the  Bahomana,  along 
with  other  property,  bury  with  the  deceased  "  a  piece  of  cloth 
as  a  change  of  raiment  when  arriving  in  dead-land."  This 
providing  of  wearing  apparel  (sometimes  their  "  best  rohes  " 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  at  hurial,  eometimes  an  annual 
BUpply  of  fresh  clothes  placed  on  their  skeletons,  as  among 
the  Fatagonians)  goes  along  with  the  depostting  of  jewela 
and  other  valued  things.  Often  interment  of  the  deceased's 
"  goods  "  with  him  is  specified  generally;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Samoyeds,  the  Western  Auatralians,  the  Damaras,  the 
Inland  Negroea,  the  New  Zealanders.  With  the  dead  Pata- 
gonian  were  left  whatever  "  the  deceaeed  bad  while  alive;  " 
with  the  Naga,  "  any  article  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 
been  particularly  attached  during  life; "  with  the  Guiana 
people,  "  the  chief  treasures  which  they  possessed  in  life;  " 
with  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  hia  "  amia  and  Orna- 
ments; "  with  a  Peruvian  Ynca,  "  hia  plate  and  jewela;  " 
with  the  Ancient  Mexican,  "  hia  garments,  precious  stones," 
etc.;  with  the  Chibcha,  hia  gold,  emeralda,  and  other  treas- 
ures. With  the  hody  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar  were 
placed  "  an  immense  number  of  silk  dressea,  native  silk 
cloths,  Ornaments,  glasses,  a  table  and  chairs,  a  box  con- 
taining  11,000  dollars  .  .  .  and  many  other  things."  By 
the  Miahmia,  all  the  thinga  neceaaary  for  a  (wraon  whilst  \iv- 
ing  are  placed  in  a  house  built  over  the  grave.  And  in  Old 
Calabar,  a  hoiiae  is  built  on  the  beach  to  eontain  the  de- 
ceased's posaesaiona,  "  together  with  a  bed,  that  the  ghost 
may  not  aleep  upon  the  floor."  To  auch  an  extent  is  this 
Provision  for  the  future  life  of  the  deceased  carried,  aa,  in 
many  cases,  to  entail  great  evil  on  the  survivors.  Amonp  the 
Fantees  "  a  f uneral  is  usually  absolute  min  to  a  poor  faTnilv." 
The  Dyaks,  besidea  the  deceased's  prnpcrty,  burv  with  him 
somelimeB  }arge  sums  of  money,  and  other  valuables;  so  that 
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it  f  requently  happens  that  a  f  ather  unf  ortunate  in  bis  f  am- 
ily,  is  by  the  death  of  his  children  reduced  to  poverty."  And 
in  sonie  extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  but  the  de- 
ceased's  land,  which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  his  grave, 
remained  for  his  widow  and  children. 

Carrying  out  consistently  this  conception  of  the  second 
life,  uncivilized  peoples  infer  that,  not  only  his  inanimate 
possessions,  but  also  his  animate  possessions,  will  be  needed 
by  the  deceased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  his  live  stock. 
With  the  Kirghiz  chief  are  deposited  "  his  favourite  horses," 
as  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Patagonian ;  with 
the  Borghoo,  his  horse  and  dog;  with  the  Bedouin,  his 
camel;  with  the  Damara,  his  cattle;  with  the  Toda,  in 
former  times,  "his  entire  herd;  "  and  the  Vatean,  when 
about  to  die,  has  his  pigs  first  tied  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord  and 
then  killed.  Where  the  life  led,  instead  of  having  being 
predatory  or  pastoral,  has  been  agricultural,  the  same  idea 
prompts  a  kindred  practice.  Among  the  Indians  of  Peru, 
writes  Tschudi,  "  a  small  bag  with  cocoa,  maize,  quinua, 
etc.,  is  laid  beside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  where- 
withal  to  80W  the  fields  in  the  other  world." 

§  104.  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belirf  implies 
something  more — it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  his  weapons  and  implements,  his  clothing,  omaments, 
and  other  movables,  together  with  his  domestic  animals;  but 
also  that  he  will  want  human  companionship  and  Services. 
The  attendance  he  had  before  death  must  be  renewed  af ter 
death. 

Hence  the  inimolations  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 
prevail,  so  widely.  The  custom  of  sacrificing  wives,  and 
slaves,  and  friends,  develops  as  society  advanc^s  through  its 
earlier  stages,  and  the  theory  of  another  life  becomes  more 
(lefinite.  Among  the  Fuegians,  the  Andamanese, 

the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  with  their  rudimentary 
social  oTganizatioDs,  wives  are  not  killed  to  accompaüy  dL^Ä-ÖL 
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husbaDda;  or  ii  they  are,  the  practice  is  not  general  enough 
to  be  speciäed  in  the  accounts  given  of  them.  But  it  is 
a  practice  shown  ua  bj  more  advanced  peoplee :  in  Polyneaia, 
by  the  New  Cakdoniana,  by  the  Fijians,  and  occasionally  by 
the  less  barbarous  Tongaos — in  America,  by  tbe  Chinooks, 
the  Caribs,  the  Dakotaha — in  Africa,  by  the  Congo  people, 
the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  and  moet  extensively 
by  the  Dahomans.  To  attend  the  dead  in  the  other 

World,  captives  taken  in  war  are  sacriäced  by  the  Cariba,  the 
Dakotaha,  the  Chinooks;  and  without  enumerating  the  sav- 
age  and  semi-savage  peoplea  who  do  the  like,  I  will  oniy 
further  instanee  the  survival  of  the  uaage  among  the  Ho- 
meric  Greeks,  when  slaying  (though  with  another  asaigned 
motive)  twelve  Trojans  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus, 
Similarly  with  donieatics:  a  dead  man'»  slaves  are  alain  by 
the  Kyans  and  the  Milanaiia  of  Bomeo;  the  Zulus  kill  a 
king's  valets;  the  Inland  Negroee  kill  hiß  eunuchs  to  ac- 
company  hia  wives;  the  Coast  Negroes  poison  or  decapitate 
his  confidential  servanta.  Further,  there  is  in  some 

cases  an  imniolation  of  friends.  In  Fiji,  a  leading  man's 
chief  friend  is  saerificed  to  aeeompany  bim;  and  among 
the  sanguinary  peoples  of  tropical  Africa,  a  like  custom 
exists. 

It  waa,  however,  in  the  considerably-advanced  societies 
of  ancient  America  that  auch  arrangeraents  for  the  future 
convenience  of  the  dead  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
care.  In  Mexico,  every  great  man'a  chaplain  was  slain,  that 
he  might  perform  for  him  the  religious  ceremonies  in  rhe 
next  life  as  in  this.  Among  the  Indiana  of  Vera  Paz,  "  when 
a  lord  waa  dying,  they  immediately  killed  aa  many  slaves 
aa  he  had,  that  they  might  precede  him  and  prepare  the 
house  for  their  maater."  Beaides  other  attendanta,  the  Mexi- 
cana  "  aaerified  some  of  the  irregularly-formed  men,  whom 
the  king  had  collectcd  in  hia  palacea  for  hia  entertainment, 
in  Order  that  they  might  give  him  the  aame  pleasure  in  the 
other  World."     Of  course,  such  elaborate  preeautiona  that 
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the  deoeaaed  should  not  lack  hereafter  any  advantages  he 
had  enjoyed  here,  entailed  enormous  bloodshed.  By  the 
Mexicans  "  the  number  of  the  victims  was  proportloned  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  fimeral,  and  amounted  sometimes,  as 
several  historians  affirm,  to  200."  In  Peru,  when  an  Ynca 
died,  '^  his  attendants  and  favourite  concubines,  amounting 
sometunesy  it  is  said,  to  a  thouaand,  were  immolated  on  his 
tomb."  And  until  the  reign  of  Soui-Zin,  when  a  Japanese 
emperor  died  "  on  enterrait  avec  lui  tous  ceux  qui,  de  son 
vivant,  approehaient  sa  personne." 

The  intensity  of  the  faith  prompting  such  customs,  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  on  leaming  that  the  victims  are 
often  willing,  and  occasionally  anadous,  to  die.  Among  the 
Guarania  in  old  times,  some  faithful  foUowers  "  sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chief."  A  dead  Ynca's  wives 
"  voliinteered  to  be  killed,  and  their  number  was  often  such 
that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  interf  ere,  saying  that  enough 
had  gone  at  present;  "  and  "  some  of  the  women,  in  order 
that  their  faithful  service  might  be  held  in  more  esteem, 
finding  that  there  was  delay  in  completing  the  tomb,  would 
hang  themselves  up  by  their  own  hair,  and  so  kill  them^ 
aelves."  Similarly  of  the  Chibchas,  Simon  says  that  with 
a  corpse  "  they  interred  the  wives  and  slaves  who  most 
wished  it."  Of  Tonquin  in  past  times  Tavemier  wrote — 
"  Hany  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court  will  needs  be  buried 
alive  with  him  [the  dead  king]  f  or  to  serve  him  in  the  places 
where  he  is  to  go."  In  Africa  it  is  the  same  even  now. 
Among  the  Yorubans,  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  "  many 
of  his  f  riends  swallow  poison,"  and  are  entombed  with  him. 
Formerly  in  Congo,  "  when  the  king  was  buried  a  dozen 
young  maids  leapt  into  the  grave  .  .  .  and  were  buried 
alive  to  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  These  maids  were 
then  so  eager  for  this  service  to  their  deceased  prince,  that, 
in  striving  who  should  be  first,  they  killed  one  another." 
And  in  Dahomey,  immediatcly  the  king  dies,  his  wives 
bßgin  to  destrqy  all  his  fumiture  and  things  oi  value,  ^ 
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well  as  their  own;  and  to  murder  one  another.  On  one  oc- 
casion  2S5  of  the  women  were  thus  kiUed  before  the  new 
king  could  stop  it.* 

These  immolations  sometimes  follow  the  deathe  of  the 
young.  Kane  aays  a  Chinook  chief  wished  to  kil!  bis  wife, 
tbat  she  might  acconipany  his  dead  son  to  the  other  world; 
and  in  Aneitenni,  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  the  mother, 
sunt,  or  grandraother,  ie  strangled  that  ßhe  may  accompany 
it  to  the  World  of  spirits. 

Ab  further  quidifying  the  ioterpretation  to  he  put  on 
sanguinaty  customs  of  this  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  are  inferiors  and  dependenta  saerificed  at  a  funeral, 
with  or  ^vithout  their  aasent,  but  that  tbe  Buperiors  them- 
selves  in  some  easea  decide  to  die.  Fiji  ia  not  tbe  only  place 
where  people  advancing  in  years  are  bnried  alive  by  their 
diitiful  children.  The  like  practice  holda  in  Vate,  where  an 
old  chief  requests  hie  bodb  to  destroy  him  in  this  way. 

§  105,  Conoeived  as  like  tbe  first  in  ita  needs  and  occu- 
pations  and  pleasures,  the  aecond  life  is  conceived  as  like 
the  firat  in  its  social  arrangenienta.  Subordination,  botb 
domeatic  and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  hereafter 
as  here.  A  few  specific  statemente  to  this  effect  may  be  added 
to  the  foregoing  implications. 

Cook  States  that  the  Tahitians  divided  the  departed  into 
classes  similar  to  thoae  existing  amoug  tbemselves;  or,  as 
Ellis  re-states  it,  "  those  who  were  kings  or  Areois  in  this 
World  were  the  same  there  for  ever."  The  creed  of  the 
Tongans,  too,  represents  deceased  persona  as  organized  after 
the  System  of  ranks  existing  in  Tonga.  The  like  holds  in 
Fiji;  where  it  "  is  most  repugnant  t«  the  native  mind" 

•  We  h«yB  here  k  clue  to  the  »nomaloue  tkrt  thtt,  in  Bundrj  of  thcee  Att- 
can  hingdoma,  everjthii^;  in  f^Ten  over  to  plunder  ind  morder  aft«r  a  kiofi's 
dcalh.  The  ctine  of  Anhnntcr,  where  the  relalive«  ot  the  klnp  eommit  the  dc- 
ptnictinn,  Hhoim  v"  'hat  <t  U  all  a  sequence  of  the  Eappoeed  dnt;  to  go  and 
MTTe  the  king  in  another  life. 
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that  a  chief  should  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended. 
The  Chibchas  thought  that  in  the  future  life,  they  would 
"  be  attended  to  by  their  servants,  as  in  the  present/'  So^ 
too,  is  it  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India{  the  heaven  of  the 
EArens  ^^  has  its  rulers  and  its  subjects;  "  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven,  the  ghoet  of  every  enemy  a  man  has  slain  b«comes 
his  slave.  TVith  African  races  the  like  holds.  According 
to  the  creed  of  the  Dahomana,  classes  are  the  same  in  the 
second  life  as  in  the  first.  By  Kaffirs  the  politieal  and  social 
relationa  af  ter  death  are  supposed  to  remain  as  bef  ore.  And 
a  kindred  conception  is  implied  among  the  Akkra  Negroes, 
by  their  assertion  that  in  the  rainy  season,  their  guardian 
gods  go  on  a  visit  to  the  supreme  god. 

That  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
raceSy  scarcely  needs  saying.  The  legend  of  the  deseent  of 
Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  Yenus^  shows  us  that  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  dead  had,  like  Assyria,  its  despotic  ruler,  with 
officers  levying  tribute.  So,  too,  in  the  under- 

world  of  the  Greeks,  We  have  the  dread  A'ides,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  rulers;  we  have  Minos  "  giving  sen- 
tence  f  rom  his  throne  to  the  dead,  while  they  sat  and  stood 
around  the  prince,  asking  his  dooms;  "  and  Achilles,  is  thus 
addressed  by  Ulysses: — "  For  of  old,  in  the  days  of  thy  life, 
we  Argives  gave  thee  one  honour  with  the  gods,.  and  now 
thou  art  a  great  prince  here  among  the  dead."  And  while 
departed  men  are  thus  under  politieal  and  social  relations 
like  those  of  living  men,  so  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  Stands 
to  the  rest  "  exactly  in  the  same  relation  that  an  absolute 
monarch  does  to  the  aristocracy  of  which  he  is  the 
head."  Nor  did  Hebrew  ideas  of  another  life, 

when  they  arose,  fail  to  yield  like  analogies.  Originally 
meaning  simply  the  grave,  or,  in  a  vague  way,  the  place  or 
State  of  the  dead,  Sheol,  when  acquiring  the  more  definite 
meaning  of  a  miserable  place  for  the  dead,  a  Hebrew  Hades, 
and  af terwards  developing  into  a  place  of  torture,  Geheuna, 
introduces  us  to  a  form  of  diabolical  govemment  having 
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gradatiotiB.  And  tliough,  as  the  coiiceptioD  of  life  in  the 
Hebrew  heaven  elaborated,  the  ascribed  arrangemente  did 
not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  parallel  terrestrial  arrange- 
mente dümeatieally,  tliey  did  politically.  Aa  some  com- 
mentators  expresa  it,  there  ia  implied  a  "  court  "  of  celestial 
beinge.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ahab,  God  is  repre- 
sented  as  taking  Council  with  hia  attendants  and  accepting 
a  Suggestion.  There  ia  a  heavenly  army,  apoken  of  as  divided 
into  legions.  Tliere  are  archangels  aet  over  different  de- 
mente and  over  different  peoplea:  these  deputy-gods  being, 
in  ao  far,  analogoua  to  the  minor  goda  of  the  Greek  Pantheon, 
The  chief  differenee  is  that  their  powere  are  more  dis- 
tinctly  deputed,  and  their  Subordination  greater.  Though 
here,  too,  the  Subordination  is  incomplete:  we  read  of 
wäre  in  heaven,  and  of  rebellioue  angels  cast  down  to  Tar- 
tarus. That  this  parallelism  coutinued  down  to 
late  Christian  times,  ie  abundantly  shown.  In  1407,  Petit, 
Professor  of  theology  in  the  Univeraity  of  Paris,  represented 
God  as  a  feudal  sovereign,  Heaven  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  and 
Lueifer  as  a  rebellioiis  vassal.  "  He  deeeived  numbers  of 
angels,  and  brought  them  over  to  bis  party,  so  that  they  wer« 
to  do  him  homage  and  obedience,  as  to  their  sovereign  lord, 
and  be  no  way  aubject  to  God;  and  Lueifer  was  to  hold  his 
govemment  in  like  manner  to  God,  and  independent  of  all 
subjection  to  him.  ...  St.  Michael,  on  discovering  hia  in- 
tentions,  eame  to  him,  and  said  that  he  was  aeting  very 
wrong."  "  A  battle  ensued  between  them,  and  manj  of  the 
angels  took  part  on  either  aide,  but  the  greater  number  were 
for  St.  Michael."  That  a  kindred  view  was  held  by  our 
Protestant  Milton,  is  obvioas. 

§  106.  Along  with  this  parallelbm  between  the  social 
Systems  of  the  two  livea,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closenesa 
of  communion  between  them.  The  second  life  is  originally 
allied  to  the  first  by  f requency  and  directness  of  intercourse. 
In  Dahomey,  many  immolations  are  due  to  the  alleged  need 
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for  periodically  siipplying  the  departed  monarch  with  f resh 
attendants  in  the  shadowy  world;  and  fiirther,  "  whatever 
action,  however  trivnal,  is  done  by  the  King,  .  .  .  it  must 
be  dutifully  reported  by  some  male  or  female  messenger  to 
the  paternal  ghost."  Among  the  Kaffirs  the  System  of  appeal 
from  subordinates  to  superiors,  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-life:  "  the  departed 
spirit  of  a  chief  being  sometimes  invoked  to  compel  a  man's 
ancestors  to  bless  him."  And  with  this  may  be  named  a 
still  stranger  instance — the  extension  of  trading  transaetions 
from  the  one  life  into  the  other:  money  being  borrowed 
"  in  this  life,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy  interest  in  the  next." 
In  this  respeet,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
dvilized  races  have  but  slowly  diverged  from  those  of  savage 
races.  On  reading  that  when  tribes  of  the  Amazulu  are 
hostile,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  fight  those 
of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supematural  beings 
who,  siding  some  with  Greeks  and  some  with  Trojans,  joined 
in  the  combat;  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the  Jews 
thought  "  the  angels  of  the  nations  fought  in  heaven  when 
their  allotted  peoples  made  war  on  earth."  Further,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  creed  of  Christendom,  linder  its  predomi- 
nant  form,  implies  a  eonsiderable  commiinion  between  those 
in  the  one  life  and  those  in  the  other.  The  living  pray  for 
the  dead;  and  the  canonized  dead  are  asked  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  the  living. 

§  107.  The  second  life,  being  originally  conceived  as  re- 
peating  the  first  in  other  respects,  is  originally  conceived  as 
repeating  it  in  condiict,  sentiments,  and  ethical  code. 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosraogony,  the  gods  fought 
among  themselves.  The  Fijian  gods  "  are  proud  and  re- 
vengef  ul,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other,  and  are, 
in  faet,  savages  like  themselves."  Their  names  of  honour 
are  "  the  adulterer,"  "  the  woman-stealer,"  "  the  brain- 
eater,"  "  the  murderer."    And  the  ghost  of  a  Fijian  chief, 
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on  arriving  in  the  other  world,  recomineiulB  himself  by  the 
boaat — "  I  have  destroyed  many  towns,  and  slain  many  in 
war."  This  parallelUm  betweeii  the  standardö  of  conduct 
in  the  two  Uvea,  typical  as  it  is  of  paralleliBina  everywhere 
repeated  in  lower  stagea  of  progress,  reminds  us  of  like  paral- 
lelisms  between  the  Standards  of  thoee  early  peoples  wboee 
literatures  have  come  down  to  üb. 

Of  the  af ter-life  of  the  departed  Qreeks,  under  ita  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  but  indistinct.  Such  as  vre  may  per- 
ceive,  however,  confonn  to  those  of  Oreek  daily  life.  In 
Hades,  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
account  of  bis  son's  Buccess  in  battle;  Ajax  is  still  angry 
beeause  UlysseB  defeated  him;  and  the  image  of  Hercules 
goea  about  tbreateningly,  frigbtening  the  gbosts  around 
him.  In  the  upper  world  it  is  tbe  same:  "  the  struggle^ 
on  earth  ig  only  the  counterpart  of  the  stmggle  in  heaven. 
Mars  is  represented  as  honoured  by  the  titlea  of  "  bane  of 
mortala,"  and  "  blood-stainer."  Jealouay  and  revenge  are 
mling  motives.  Tricking  each  otber,  the  immortals  also 
delude  men  by  falsa  appearances — even  combine,  as  Zeus 
and  Athene  did,  to  prompt  tbe  breaking  of  treaties  solemnly 
sworn  to,  Easily  offended  and  implacable,  tbey  are  feared 
just  as  bis  demons  are  feared  by  the  primitive  man.  And 
the  one  aet  sure  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  obaervances 
which  express  Subordination.  As  among  the  Amazulu  at  the 
present  tinie,  the  anger  of  ancRstral  spirits  is  to  be  dreaded 
only  whün  they  have  not  been  duly  laiided,  or  have  been 
neglected  when  oxen  were  killed;  as  among  the  Tahitians 
"  the  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by  the  dbpleaanre  of 
their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  or 
the  failing  to  fnmish  required  offerings;  "  so  the  ascribed 
charaeter  of  the  Olynipians  is  such  that  the  one  unforgive- 
able  offence  is  neglect  of  propitiations.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  note  that  the  nnredeemed  bnitality  implied  by  the 
stories  of  the  earlier  gods,  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later,  con- 
siderably  initigated;  in  corresirondence  with  the  mitiga- 
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tion  of  barbarism  attending  the  progress  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. 

Nor  in  the  ascribed  moral  Standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
life,  do  we  fall  to  see  a  kindred  similarity,  if  a  less  complete 
one.  Subordination  is  still  the  supreme  virtue.  If  this  is 
displayed,  wrong  acts  are  condoned,  or  are  not  supposed  to 
be  wrong.  The  obedient  Abraham  is  applauded  f  or  his  readi- 
ness  to  sacrifice  Isaac:  there  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so  read- 
ily  accepting  the  murderons  Suggestion  of  his  dream  as  a 
dictate  from  heaven.  The  niassacre  of  the  Amalekites  by 
divine  command,  is  completed  by  the  merciless  Samuel  with- 
out  check;  and  there  is  tacit  condemnation  of  the  more  mer- 
ciful  Saul.  But  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  repre- 
sented  as  hardening  Fharaoh's  heart,  and  as  sending  a  lying 
spirit  to  deceive  Ahab  through  his  prophets;  it  to  be  noted 
that  the  ethical  codes  of  heaven  and  paradise,  while  refleet- 
ing  the  code  of  a  people  in  some  respects  barbarous,  reflect 
the  code  of  a  people  in  other  respects  morally  superior.  Jus- 
tice and  mercy  enter  into  the  moral  Standards  of  both  lives 
(as  expressed  by  the  prophets,  at  least),  in  a  degree  not  shown 
US  in  the  moral  Standards  of  lower  men. 

§  108.  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  remain- 
ing  to  be  noted — the  divergenc^  of  the  civilized  idea  from 
the  savage  idea.    I^et  us  glance  at  the  chief  contrasts. 

The  complete  substantiality  of  the  second  life  as  origin- 
ally  conceived,  f oUowing  necessarily  from  the  conception  of 
the  other-self  as  quite  substantial,  the  foregoing  evidence 
clearly  shows  us.  Somehow  keeping  himself  out  of  sight, 
the  deceased  eats,  drinks,  hunts,  and  fights  as  before.  How 
material  his  life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  see  in  such  f acts  as  that, 
among  the  Kaffirs,  a  deceased's  weapons  are  "  broken  or  beut 
lest  the  ghost,  during  some  midnight  retum  to  air,  should 
do  injury  with  them,"  and  that  an  Australian  cuts  off  the 
right  thumb  of  a  slain  enemy,  that  the  ghost  may  be  unable 
to  throw  a  spear.  Evidently,  destruction  of  the 
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body  by  buming  or  otherwise,  tending  to  produce  a  quali- 
fied  notion  of  the  revived  othep-self ,  tends  to  produce  a  quali- 
fied  notion  of  the  other-life,  physieally  eonaidered.  The  rise 
of  thifl  qnaUlied  notion  we  may  see  in  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing  or  breaking  or  cutting  to  pieces  the  tbings  intended  for 
thfl  dead  man's  use.  We  have  already  noted  cases  (§  84) 
in  which  food  placed  with  the  corpse  is  burnt  along  with  it; 
and  elaewbere,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  idea,  the  property 
is  bnrnt.  In  Africa  this  is  common.  Ämong  the  Koosaas 
the  widows  of  chiefs  "  burn  all  the  household  Utensils;  " 
the  Bagos  (Coast  Negroes)  do  the  like,  and  include  all  their 
Stores  of  food:  "  even  their  rice  is  not  aaved  from  the 
ft^mes."  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Comanches  to  bum  the  de- 
eeased's  weapone.  Franklin  says  of  the  Chippewayans, ''  no 
article  ia  spared  by  these  unhappy  men  when  a  near  relative 
dies;  their  clothes  and  tente  are  cut  to  pieces,  their  gims 
broken,  and  every  other  weapon  reudered  useless."  Ob- 
viously  the  implication  is  that  the  ghosts  of  theae  posseaeions 
go  with  the  deceased;  and  the  accompanying  belief  that  the 
second  life  is  physieally  unlike  the  first,  is  in  some  cases 
expressed:  it  is  said  that  the  eseences  of  the  offerings  made 
are  conaumed  by  departed  souls  and  not  the  substances  of 
them.  More  decided  still  seems  to  be  the  conceived 

contrast  indicated  by  destroying  modeis  of  the  deceaaed's 
posaessions.  This  practice,  prevailing  amoug  the  Chinese, 
was  lately  afresh  witnessed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson;  who  do- 
scribes  two  lamenting  widows  of  a  dead  niandarin  whom  he 
aaw  giving  to  the  flames  "  huge  paper-models  of  housea  and 
fumiture,  boats  and  sedans,  ladiee-in-waiting  and  gentlemen- 
pages."  Clearly,  another  life  in  which  the  burnt  semblanees 
of  things  are  usef  ul,  must  be  ägured  as  if  a  very  shadowy 
kind. 

The  activities  and  gratilications  of  the  second  life,  origin- 
ally  conceived  as  identical  with  those  of  the  first,  come  in 
course  of  time  to  be  conceived  as  more  or  less  unlike  them. 
Besidee  seeing  that  at  ärst  the  predatory  races  look  forward 
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to  predatory  occupations,  and  that  races  living  by  agriculture 
expect  to  plant  and  reap  as  before;  we  see  that  even  where 
there  is  reached  the  advanced  social  State  implied  by  the 
use  of  money,  the  burial  of  money  with  the  body  shows  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  buying  and  selling  in  the  seeond 
life;  and  where  sham  eoins  made  of  tinsel  are  bumt^  there 
remains  the  same  implication.  But  parallelism  passes  into 
divergence.  Without  trying  to  trace  the  changes,  it  will 
suffice  if  we  tum  to  the  current  description  of  a  hereaf  ter, 
in  which  the  daily  oceupations  and  amusements  find  no 
plaee^  and  in  which  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage.  Still^  being  conceived  as  a  life  in  which  all  the 
days  are  Sundays,  passed  "  where  congregations  ne'er  break 
up/'  it  is  conceived  as  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life, 
though  not  to  the  average  of  it. 

Again,  the  supposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  par- 
tially  unlike  the  knöwn  form.  Type  of  govemment,  caste 
distinctionSy  servile  institntions,  are  originally  transferred 
from  the  experiences  here  to  the  imaginations  of  the  here< 
af ter.  But  though  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the 
most  civilizedy  the  analogy  between  the  social  Orders  of  the 
first  and  the  seeond  lives  does  not  whoUy  disappear,  the 
seeond  deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  first.  Though  the 
gradations  implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  archangels,  angels,  etc., 
bear  some  relation  to  the  gradations  seen  around  us;  yet 
they  are  thought  of  as  otherwise  based:  such  inequalities 
as  are  imagined  have  a  different  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  im- 
plied sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotional  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  civilization,  there  have  gone 
modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of  conduct 
and  the  measure  of  goodness  in  the  life  to  come.  The  re- 
ligion  of  enmity,  which  makes  international  revenge  a  duty 
and  succesaful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned; 
and  the  religion  of  amity  to  be  unqualifled.  Still,  in  certain 
respects  the  f eelings  and  motives  now  dominant  are  to  re- 
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main  dominant.  The  desire  for  approbation,  which  is  a 
niling  paSBion  here,  is  represeiited  as  being  a  niling  passion 
hereafter.  The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  of  approval 
are  figured  as  the  chief  aourcea  o£  happiness. 

Ijastly,  we  observe  that  the  two  lives  become  raore  widely 
diBconnected.  At  firgt  perpetual  intercourse  between  those 
in  tho  one  and  those  in  the  other,  ia  believed  to  be  going 
on.  The  savage  dail;  propitiates  the  dead;  and  the  dead 
are  siipposed  daily  to  aid  or  binder  the  acte  of  tbe  living. 
This  close  coinniunion,  persiBting  throughout  the  earlier 
Rtagea  of  civilization,  gradually  becomea  lese  dose.  Thoiigh 
by  paying  priesta  to  aay  massee  for  departed  soiils,  and  bj 
invocationB  of  saints  for  help,  this  exchange  of  Services  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  generally  shown;  yet  the 
cessation  of  such  practices  among  the  most  advanced,  implies 
a  eomplete  sundering  of  the  two  lives  in  their  thoughts. 

Thus,  then,  aa  the  idca  of  death  gets  gradually  marked 
off  from  the  idea  of  snspended^imation ;  and  as  the  antici- 
pated  resurrection  comes  to  be  thought  m  as  more  and  more 
remote;  so  the  distinction  between  the  second  lifo  and  the 
firet  life,  grows,  little  by  little,  decided.  The  eecond  life 
diverges  by  beeoming  lesa  rnaterial;  by  becoming  more  un- 
like  in  ifa  oceupations;  by  having  another  kind  of  social 
Order;  by  presenting  gratifications  more  remote  from  those 
of  the  senses;  and  by  the  higher  Standard  of  conduct  it 
assnmes.  And  while  thus  difFerentiating  in  nature,  the  sec- 
ond life  separates  more  widely  from  the  first.  Communion 
decreases;  and  there  is  an  increasing  interval  between  the 
ending  of  the  one  and  the  beginniug  of  the  other. 


GTT  AFTER  XV. 

THE   IDEAS  OF   AHOTHEB   WOKLD. 

§  109.  While  describing  in  the  last  chapter,  the  ideas 
of  another  lif  e,  I  have  quoted  passages  which  imply  ideas  of 
another  world.  The  two  sets  of  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  be  treated  without  occasional 
reference  to  the  other.  I  have,  however,  reserved  the  second 
for  separate  treatment;  both  because  the  question  of  the 
locality  in  which  another  life  is  supposed  to  be  passed,  ia 
a  separate  question,  and  because  men's  conceptions  of  that 
locality  undergo  modifications  which  it  will  be  instructive  to 
trace. 

We  shall  find  that  by  a  process  akin  to  the  processes 
lately  contemplated,  the  place  of  residence  for  the  dead  di- 
verges  slowly  f rom  the  place  of  residence  for  the  living. 

§  110.  Originally  the  two  coiücide:  the  savage  iniag- 
ines  his  dead  relatives  are  close  at  band.  If  he  renews  the 
supplies  of  food  at  their  graves,  and  otherwise  propitiates 
them,  the  implication  is  that  they  are  not  f ar  away,  or  that 
they  will  soon  be  back.    This  implication  he  accepts. 

The  Sandwich  Isländers  think  "  the  spirit  of  the  departed 

hovers  about  the  places  of  its  former  resort;  "  and  in  Mada- 

gascar,  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  said  to  frequent  their 

tombs.    The  Guiana  Indians  believe  "  every  place  is  haiinted 

where  any  have  died."     So,  too,  is  it  throughoiit  Africa. 

On  the  Gold  Coast,  "  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  remain  near 
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the  epot  where  the  body  haa  been  buried; "  and  the  East 
Äfricans  "  appear  to  imagine  the  bouIh  to  be  always  near  the 
places  of  sepulture."  Naj,  this  aseumed  identity  of  habitat 
is,  in  some  cases,  even  closer.  In  the  country  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  "  all  believe  tbat  the  souls  of  the  departed  still 
mingle  among  the  living,  and  partake  in  aome  waj  of  the 
food  they  consume."  So,  likewise,  "  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
the  invisible  souls  or  ahades  of  the  departed  wander  about 
amoag  thcir  children." 

Certaiu  funeral  customs  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  special 
place  of  residence  near  at  band;  namely,  the  desert«d  honse 
or  village  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  The  Kamachadalea 
"  frequently  remove  to  some  other  place  when  any  one  Iias 
died  in  the  hut,  without  dragging  the  corpse  along  with 
them."  Among  the  Lepchas,  the  bouse  where  there  has  been 
a  death  "  is  almost  alwajs  forsaken  by  the  Bumving  in- 
matea."  The  motive,  sufficiently  obvious,  is  in  some  cases 
assigned.  If  a  deceased  Creek  Indtan  "  has  been  a  man  of 
eminent  character,  the  family  immediately  remove  from  the 
house  in  which  he  is  buried,  and  erect  a  new  one,  with  a 
belief  that  where  the  bones  of  their  dead  are  deposited,  the 
place  is  always  attended  by  goblins."  Varioua  African  peo- 
ples  have  the  same  practice.  Among  the  Balonda,  a  man 
abandons  the  hut  where  a  favourite  wife  died;  and  If  he 
revisits  the  place,  "  it  is  to  pray  to  her  or  make  an  offering." 
In  some  cases  a  more  extensive  desertion  takes  place.  The 
Hottentots  remove  their  kraal  "  when  an  inhabitant  dies  in 
it,"  After  a  death  the  Boobies  of  Fernando  Po  forsake  the 
village  in  which  it  occurred.  And  of  the  Bechuanaa  we 
read  that  "  on  the  death  of  Mallahawan,  .  .  .  the  town 
[Lattakoo]  was  removed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country." 

In  these  cases  the  consistency  is  complete.  From  the 
other  primitive  ideas  we  have  traced,  arises  this  primitive 
idea  that  the  second  life  is  paesed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 
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§  111.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications:  the  re- 
gion  said  to  be  haunted  bj  the  souls  of  the  dead  becomes 
wider.  Though  they  revisit  their  old  homes,  yet  commonly 
they  keep  at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  sup- 
poeed  to  go  to  the  bush ;  "  and  in  Eromanga  '^  spirits  are  also 
thought  to  roam  the  bush."  We  find,  with  a  diflFerence,  this 
belief  among  some  Af rieans.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  there 
are  wild  people  in  the  bnsh  who  summon  their  souls  to  make 
slaves  of  them;  and  the  notion  of  the  Bulloms  is  that  che 
inferior  order  of  demons  reside  in  the  bush  near  the  town, 
and  the  superior  f urther  off. 

In  other  cases  funeral  eustoms  generate  the  idea  that  the 
World  of  the  dead  is  an  adjacent  mountain.  The  Caribs 
buried  their  ehiefs  on  hüls;  the  Comanches  on  "  the  highest 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood;  "  the  Patagonians,  too,  interred 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills;  and  in  Western  Arabia, 
the  burial  grounds  "  are  generally  on  or  near  the  summits 
of  mountains."  This  practice  and  the  accompanying  belief, 
have  sometimes  an  unmistakable  connexion.  We  saw  that 
in  Bomeo.they  deposit  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  least 
accessible  peaks  and  ridges.  Hence  the  Hill-Dyaks'  belief 
given  by  Low,  that  the  summits  of  the  higher  hills  are  peo- 
pled  with  spirits;  or,'  as  St.  John  says,  "  with  regard  to  a 
future  State  the  (Land)  Dyaks  point  to  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  sight  as  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends."  Many 
more  peoples  have  mountain  other-worlds.  In  Tahiti,  "  the 
heaven  most  familiär  .  .  .  was  situated  near  .  .  .  glorious 
Tamahani,  the  resort  of  departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  side  of  Raiatea."  As  we  lately  saw 
(§  97),  a  like  belief  prevails  in  Madagascar.  And  I  may  add 
the  Statement  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  f  rom  Dubois,  that 
the  "  seats  of  happiness  are  represented  by  some  Hindu 
writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on  the  north  of  India." 

Where  caves  are  used  for  interments,  they  become  the 
supposed  places  of  abode  for  the  dead;  and  hence  develops 
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tbe  notion  of  a  subterranean  other-world.  Ordlnary  buria], 
joined  with  the  beüef  in  a  double  who  continuall  j  wanders 
and  retams  to  the  grave,  may  perhape  suggest  au  idea  like 
thflt  of  the  Khonds,  whose  "  divinities  [ancestral  epirita] 
are  all  confined  to  tlie  limits  of  tbe  earth:  within  it  they 
are  believed  to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  will."  But, 
obviously,  cave-burial  tenda  to  give  a  more  developed  form 
to  tbie  couception.  Professor  Nilsson^  after  pointing  out 
how  tbe  evidence  yielded  by  remains  in  cavea  verifies  the 
traditions  and  allusions  current  throughout  Europe  and  Asia 
— after  referring  to  the  villagea  of  artificial  mountain-caves, 
wbich  men  made  wben  tbey  became  too  numerous  for  nat- 
ural cavee;  and  after  reminding  us  tbat  along  witb  living 
in  cavee  there  went  burial  in  caves;  remarks  that  "  tbis 
custom,  Uke  all  religious  customs,  .  .  .  survived  long  after 
people  had  commenced  to  inhabit  proper  bouses."  Tbis 
connexioii  of  practices  is  especially  conspicuous  in  America, 
from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  Mexico,  aa  indicated  in  §  87.  And 
along  witb  it  we  find  tbe  eonception  of  an  under-ground  re- 
gion  to  wbich  the  dead  betake  themselves;  as,  for  instance, 
amoDg  the  Patagonians;  who  believe  "  that  aome  of  them 
after  death  are  to  retiim  to  those  divine  caverna  "  where 
they  were  created,  and  where  tbeir  particular  deities  reside. 

§  112.  To  understand  fully  the  genesls  of  this  last  be- 
lief, we  muBt,  bowever,  join  witb  it  the  genesis  of  the  belief 
in  more  distant  localities  inbabited  by  tbe  departed,  What 
changea  tbe  idca  of  anotber  world  close  at  band,  to  tbe  idea 
of  anotber  world  comparatively  remote?  The  aiiswer  is 
simple — migration. 

Tbe  dreams  of  those  wbo  have  lately  migrated,  initiale 
beliefe  in  future  abodea  whicb  the  dead  reach  by  long  jour- 
neys.  Having  attachments  to  relatives  left  behind,  and 
being  siibject  to  bome-sicknesa  (sometimes  in  extreme  de- 
grees,  ns  sliow»  by  Livingstone's  accoiint  of  some  negroes 
who  died  from  it),  uncivilized  men,  driven  by  war  or  famine 
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to  other  habitate,  must  often  dream  of  the  placea  and  persons 
they  hftve  left.  Their  dreama,  narrated  and  accepted  in  the 
original  way  as  actual  experiencea,  make  tt  appear  that  dui^ 
ing  sleep  they  have  been  to  their  old  abodes.  First  one  and 
then  another  dreama  thus:  rendering  familiär  the  notion  of 
\isiting  the  father-land  during  sleep.  What,  naturally,  bap- 
pens  at  death;  interpreted  as  it  is  by  the  primitive  man? 
The  other-self  is  long  abeent — where  haa  he  gonei  Obvi- 
ously  to  the  place  which  he  often  went  to,  and  from  which 
at  other  times  he  retumed.  Now  he  haa  not  retumed.  He 
longed  to  go  back,  and  frequently  Baid  he  would  go  back. 
Xow  be  haa  done  aa  he  said  he  would. 

Thia  iTiterpiT^toii  we  meet  with  everywhere:  in  eome 
s  implied.  Ämong  the  Peruvians, 
Ft  \vii.-i  said  that  he  "  was  called  homc  to 
^fnllicr  the  Sun."  "  When  the  Mandana 
rretiini  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
fathers."  In  Mangaia"  when  a  man  died,  bis  spirit  was  snp- 
posed  to  retum  to  Avaiki,  *.  e.,  the  ancient  home  of  their 
aocestOTB  in  the  region  of  sunset."  "  Think  not,"  aaid  a  New 
Zealand  chief,  "  that  my  origin  is  of  the  earth.  I  come  from 
theheavens;  my  ancestorsareall  there;  they  are  gods,  and 
I  shall  retum  to  them."  If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occurg  at 
a  distance  from  the  rirer,  "  bis  neareat  kinsman  carriea  a 
little  relie  .  .  .  and  places  it  in  the  current,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  far  off  eaatem  land  from  which  his  anceators  came:  " 
an  avowed  purpose  which,  in  adjacent  regions,  dictates  the 
placing  of  the  entire  body  in  the  strcam.  Similarly,  "  the 
Teutonic  tribes  so  conceived  the  future  as  to  reduce  death 
to  a  'home-going' — a  retum  to  the  Father,"  Let  us  ob- 
gerve  how  theimplicatioDa  of  tbis  belief  correapond  with  the 
facta. 

Migrations  have  been  made  in  all  directiona;  and  hence, 
on  thifl  hypothesia,  there  must  have  ariaen  many  different 
beliefs  reapecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  These 
we  find.    I  de  not  mean  only  that  the  beliefs  diflfer  in  widely- 
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eeparated  parts  of  the  world.  They  differ  within  each  con- 
sidiarable  area;  and  often  in  such  ways  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  probable  routes  througli  which  the  habitats 
were  reached,  and  in  auch  ways  as  to  agroß  with  tradi- 
tions.  ThuB  in  South  America  the  Chonoa,  "  trace 

thcir  deacent  froin  westem  nationa  acrosa  the  ocean;  "  and 
they  anticipate  going  in  that  direction  öfter  de&th.  The 
adjacent  Araucanians  believe  that  "  after  death  they  go 
towards  the  west  beyond  the  sea."  Expecting  to  go  to  the 
cast,  whence  they  came,  Peruviana  of  the  Ynca  race  tumed 
the  face  of  the  corpse  to  the  east;  but  not  so  those  of  the 
aboriginal  race  üving  on  the  coast  The  paradise  of  the 
Ottomacks  of  Guiana,  is  in  the  west;  w]^b  that  of  the  Cen- 
tral Americans  was  "  wbere  the  SM^^ges."  In  North 
America  the  Cbinooks,  inhabiting  higl^Ktudcs,  have  their 
heaven  in  the  south,  aa  alao  have  the  Cnjpewaa;  while  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  continent, 
tave  their  "  happy  Imnting-groundB  "  in  the  west.  Again, 
in  Asia  the  paradise  of  the  Kalmucks  is  in  the  west;  that  of 
the  Kookies  in  the  north ;  that  of  the  Todas  "  wbere  the  sun 
goes  down."  And  there  are  like  differences  among  the  be- 
liefs  of  the  Polyneaian  Islanders.  In  Eromanga  "  the  spirita 
of  the  dead  are  suppoaed  to  go  eastward ;  "  while  in  Lifu, 
"  the  spirit  is  Bupposed  to  go  weatward  at  death,  to  a  place 
called  Loeha."  As  is  sbown  by  one  of  the  above 

cases,  the  position  of  the  corpse  has  reference,  obviously  im- 
plied and  in  some  caaes  avowed,  to  the  road  which  the  de- 
ceased  ia  expected  to  take.  By  the  Mapuch^  the  body  is 
placed  sitting  "  with  the  face  tumed  towards  the  west — the 
direction  of  the  spirit-land."  The  Damaraa  place  the  corpse 
with  the  face  towards  the  north,  "  to  reraind  them  (the 
natives)  whence  they  originally  carae;  "  and  the  eorpsea 
of  the  neighbouring  Bechuanas  are  made  to  face  to  the  sarae 
point  of  the  compass. 

Along  with  these  different  conceptiona  there  go  different 
ideaa  of  the  joumey  to  be  taken  after  death;  with  corre- 
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spondingly-different  preparations  f or  it.  There  is  the  jour- 
ney  to  an  under- World;  the  joumey  overland;  thejoumey 
down  a  river;  and  the  joumey  across  the  sea. 

Descent  f rom  troglodytes,  alike  shown  by  remains  and 
Burriving  in  traditions,  generates  a  group  of  beliefs  respect- 
ing  man's  origin;  and  (when  joined  with  this  expectation 
of  retuming  at  death  to  the  ancestral  home)  a  f  urther  group 
of  beliefs  respecting  the  locality  of  the  other  world.  "  At 
least  one-half  of  the  tribes  in  America  represent  that  man 
was  first  created  under  the  ground,  or  in  the  rocky  cavems 
of  the  mountains/'  says  Catlin.  This  is  a  notion  whieh  could 
scarcely  f ail  to  arise  among  those  whose  foref athers  dwelt  in 
caves.  Having  jxo  language  eapable  of  expressing  the  dif- 
ference  betweei£|B^etting  and  ereating,  their  traditions  in- 
evitably  represeSM:hem  as  having  been  made  in  caves,  or, 
more  vaguely,  as  having  come  out  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing  as  the  legcnds  remain  special  (which  they  are  likely  to 
do  where  the  particular  caves  once  inhabited  are  in  ihe 
neighbourhood)  or  become  general  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  tribe  migrates  to  other  regions)  the  belief 
may  assume  the  one  or  the  other  form.  In  the  first  case, 
there  will  arise  stories  such  as  that  current  in  the  Basuto- 
country,  where  exists  a  cavem  whence  the  natives  say  they 
all  proceeded;  or  such  as  that  named  by  Livingstone  con- 
ceming  a  cave  near  the  village  of  Sechele,  which  is  said  to 
be  "  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  In  the  second  case,  there 
will  arise  such  ideas  as  those  still  existing  among  the  Todas, 
who  think  of  their  ancestors  as  having  risen  f  rom  the  ground ; 
and  such  ideas  as  those  of  the  ancient  historic  races,  who 
regarded  "  mother  Earth  "  as  the  source  of  all  beings.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  we  do  actually  find  along  with  the 
belief  in  a  subterranean  origin,  the  belief  in  a  subterranean 
World,  where  the  departed  rejoin  their  ancestors.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  effects  produced  in  primitive  minds  by  such 
vast  branching  cavems  as  the  Mammoth-cave  of  Kentucky, 
or  the  cave  of  Bellamar  in  Florida,  it  suffices  to  remember 
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tbat  in  limestone-fonnatiom  all  over  the  globe,  water  has 
formed  long  ramifying  paasagea  (in  thiß  direction  bringing 
the  explorer  to  an  impassable  chasm,  in  that  to  an  Under- 
ground river)  to  see  that  the  belief  in  an  indefinitely-ex- 
tended  under-world  is  almost  certain  to  arise.  On  recalliug 
the  creduiity  shown  bj  cur  own  niatics  in  every  locality 
where  some  neiglibouriiig  deep  pool  or  tarn  is  pointed  out 
ae  bottömleas,  it  will  l>e  manifest  that  caves  of  no  great  ex- 
tcnt,  reniainiiig  uiiexplorod  to  their  terminations,  readily 
come  to  be  regarded  as  endless — as  leading  by  murky  ways 
to  glooiiiy  infernal  regiona.  And  where  any  such  cave, 
originally  inhabited,  was  then  or  afterwarda  used  for  pur- 
poses  of  sepulture,  and  was  consequently  considered  as  peo- 
pled  by  the  soub  o£  ancestors,  there  woiAi  result  the  belief 
that  the  journey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  home,  ended  in 
a  descent  to  Hades.* 

Where  the  journey  thus  ending,  or  otherwise  ending,  is 
a  long  one,  preparations  have  to  be  made.  Hence  the  club 
put  into  tlie  liand  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  ready  for  self- 
defence ;  hence  the  spear-thrower  faatened  to  the  finget  of  a 
New  Caledonian's  corpse;  hence  the  "  hell-shoon  "  provided 
by  the  Scandinavians ;  hence  the  sacrificed  horse  or  camel 
on  which  to  pursue  the  weary  way;  hence  the  passporte  by 
which  the  Mexicans  wardcd  off  some  of  the  dangers;  hence 
the  dog's  head  laid  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  grave  of  a  child 
to  serve  as  a  guido  to  the  land  of  bouIs;  hence  the  ferry- 
money,  and  the  prcsents  for  appeasing  the  demone  met. 

Of  course,  a  certain  famüy-likeness  among  atleged  diffi- 
oultiea  of  thb  retum-joumey  aft«r  death,  ig  to  be  expected 
where  the  migrations  have  had  siniilar  difficulties.  The 
heaven  of  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  is  an  "  inland  country 
called  Bosmanque:  "  a  river  having  to  be  crossed  on  the 
*  A  coDfirnMUion  hu  beeo  point«]  ont  to  me  Rlnoe  the  ibove  pasuge  wu 
put  in  type.  If  «itb  [he  primitive  Hebrew  prectioe  of  caTe-buri>1  (Bhowu  hj 
Ahrahsm's  piirchanc)  we  jnin  the  fnct  thiit  Shml  litrrally  meaii«  "  care ;  "  we 
mav  inter  ihat  nlong  nith  ileielopment  ol  the  ßhost  inlo  ■  pcnnanentlj-ci- 
ieüag  soiil,  there  «ent  deTdopment  of  the  care  Into  an  ander-world. 
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waj.  Thia  is  naturally  a  leading  event  in  the  description 
of  the  joumey,  among  inhabitants  of  continents.  An  over- 
land  migration  can  rarely  have  occurred  without  some  large 
river  being  niet  with.  The  pasaing  of  such  a  river  will,  in 
the  surviving  tradition,  figure  aa  a  chief  obstacle  overcome; 
and  the  re-paasing  it  \vill  be  considered  a  chief  obstacle  on 
the  joumey  back,  made  by  the  dead.  Sometimes  inability 
to  pass  the  river  is  the  assigned  reason  f  or  a  supposed  retiim 
of  the  sonl.  By  a  Jf orth  American  tribe,  the  revival  f  rom 
trance  is  thus  explained:  the  other-self,  failing  to  get  across, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conceived  danger 
of  this  river-crossing — a  danger  so  great  that,  having  once 
escaped,  the  deceased  will  not  encounter  it  again — leads  to 
the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  over  running  streams. 

WTiere  a  migrating  tribe,  instead  of  reaching  the  new 
habitat  by  an  overland  route,  has  reached  it  by  ascending 
a  river,  the  tradition,  and  the  consequent  notion  of  the  jour- 
ney  back  to  the  ancestral  home,  take  other  shapes  and  entail 
other  preparations.  Humboldt  teils  us  that  in  South  Amer- 
ica, tribes  spread  along  the  rivers  and  their  branchea:  the 
intervening  forests  being  impenetrable.  In  Bomeo,  too, 
where  the  invading  races  are  located  about  the  shores  and 
rivers,  the  rivers  have  clearly  been  the  Channels  up  which 
the  interior  had  been  reached.  Hence  certain  f  uneral  rites 
which  occur  in  Bomeo.  The  Kanowits  send  much  of  a  de- 
ceased Chiefs  goods  adrift  in  a  frail  canoe  on  the  river. 
The  Malanaus  used  "  to  drift  the  deceased's  sword,  eatables, 
cloths,  jars — and  of ten  in  former  dayK  a  slave  woman  accom- 
panied  these  articles,  chained  to  the  boat — out  to  sea,  with  a 
strong  ebb  tide  running."  Describing  this  as  a  custom  of 
the  past.  Brocke  says  that  at  present  "  these  crafts  are  placed 
near  their  graves:  "  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  ob- 
aervances  become  raodified  and  their  meanings  obscured. 
A  Idndred  example  is  f  umished  by  the  Chinooks,  who,  put- 
tmg  the  body  in  a  canoe  near  the  river-side,  place  the  canoe 
with  its  head  pointing  down  the  stream. 
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The  journey  to  the  otber-world  down  a  river,  brings  üb 
with  scarcely  a  break  to  the  remaining  kind  of  joumey — 
that  over  the  sea.  We  babitually  find  it  where  there  has 
been  an  over-sea  migration.  Tbe  beaven  of  the  Tongane  is 
a  distant  island.  Thougb  it  la  not  clear  wbere  Bulu,  tbe 
Fijian  abode  of  blba,  is  eituated,  yet  "  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  reacbed  except  in  a  canoe,  shows  that  it  ia  separated  from 
this  World  by  water."  The  entrance  to  the  Samoan  Hadea 
ia  "  at  the  weet-end  of  Savaii,"  and  to  reacb  this  entrance 
tbe  spirit  (if  belonging  to  a  perBon  living  on  another  island) 
joumeyed  partly  by  land  and  partly  awimming  the  inter- 
niediate  sea  or  seas.  Moreover  the  Samoana  "  say  of  a  chief 
who  has  died, '  he  has  sailed.'  "  Älong  with,  or  instead  of, 
these  distinct  atatenients,  we  have,  in  other  casee,  practiees 
sutiiciently  eignificant.  Sometimee  a  part  of  a  canoe  ia  found 
near  a  gravc  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  New  Zealand, 
iindoubtedly  peopied  by  immigrant  Polynesians,  Angas  saya 
a  canoe,  sometimea  with  sails  and  paddles,  or  part  of  a  canoe, 
is  plaeed  beside  or  in  their  graves;  while  the  statement  of 
Thompson  that  the  bodies  of  New  Zealand  chiefs  were  put 
into  canoe-shaped  hoxes,  shows  iis  a  modiäcation  which  ex- 
plains  other  such  modiücationa.  Already  we  have  seen  that 
the  Chonos,  of  westem  Fatagonia,  who  trace  their  descent 
from  westem  people  across  the  ocean,  expect  to  go  hack  to 
them  after  deatb ;  and  bere  it  ia  to  be  added  that  "  they  bury 
their  dead  in  canoes,  near  the  sea."  Of  the  Araucanians, 
too,  with  like  traditions  and  like  expectatione,  we  read  that 
a  chief  is  sometinies  huried  in  a  boat.  Bonwick  alleges  of 
tbe  Australians  that  formerly  in  Port  Jackson,  the  body 
was  put  adrift  in  a  bark  canoe;  and  Angas,  again  ahowing 
US  how  an  observance  baving  at  first  an  unmistakable  mean- 
ing  passes  into  e  form  of  which  tbe  meaning  is  leas  distinct, 
says  the  New  South  Wales  people  sometimes  bury  the  dead 
in  a  bark  canoe. 

Like  evidenee  ia  found  in  the  northem  hemisphere. 
Among  the  Chinooks  "  all  excepting  slaves,  are  laid  in  ca- 
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noes  or  wooden  sepulchres;  "  the  Ostyaks  "  bury  in  boats;  " 
and  there  were  kindred  usages  among  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians. 

§  113.  Yet  a  further  explanation  is  thus  afforded.  We 
see  howy  in  the  same  society,  there  arise  beliefs  in  two  or 
more  other-worlds.  When  with  migration  there  is  joined 
conquesty  invaders  and  invaded  will  naturally  have  different 
ancestral  homes  to  which  their  respective  dead  depart. 
Habitually,  where  physical  and  mental  unlikenesses  indicate 
unlLke  origins  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  govemed 
claaseSy  there  is  a  belief  in  unlike  other-worlds  for  them. 
The  Samoan  chiefs  '^  were  suppoeed  to  have  a  separate  place 
allotted  to  them,  called  Pulotu."  We  have  seen  that  in 
Peru^  the  Ynca  race  and  the  aborigines  went  af ter  death 
to  düBFerent  regions.  In  the  opinion  of  some  Tongans,  only 
the  Chiefs  have  souls,  and  go  to  Bolotoo,  their  heaven:  the 
probability  being  that  the  traditions  of  the  more  recent  con- 
quering  immigrants,  and  the  belief  in  their  retum  joumey 
after  death,  are  relatively  distinct  and  dominant.  Using 
the  clue  thus  f  umished,  we  may  see  how  the  different  other- 
worlds  for  different  ranks  in  the  same  society,  become  other 
worlds  for  good  and  bad  respectively.  On  remembering 
that  onr  word  mllainy  now  so  expressive  of  detestable  char« 
Aeter,  once  merely  meant  a  serf ,  while  noble  was  at  first  in- 
dicative  only  of  high  social  position;  we  cannot  question 
the  tendency  of  early  opinion  to  identify  subjection  with 
badness  and  supremacy  with  goodness.  On  also  remem- 
bering that  Victors  become  the  military  class,  while  van- 
quished  become  slaves  who  do  not.fight,  and  that  in  societies 
Bo  constituted  worth  is  measured  by  bravery,  we  perceive 
a  further  reason  why  the  other-worlds  of  upper  and  lower 
classes,  though  originally  their  respective  ancestral  homes, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  places  for  worthy  and  unworthy. 
Naturally,  therefore,  where  indigenous  descendants  from 
cave^welleis  have  been  subjngated  by  an  invading  race, 
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it  will  happeD  that  the  respectire  placee  to  which  the  two 
expect  to  retum,  will  differentiat«  into  placcs  £or  bad  and 
good.  There  will  ariae  auch  a  belief  as  that  of  the  Niea- 
ragua-peoplc,  whu  held  that  the  bad  (those  who  died  in  their 
houBea)  went  under  the  earth  to  Miqtanteot,  while  the  good 
(who  died  in  battle)  went  to  aerve  the  gods  where  the  sun 
risGs,  in  the  eountry  whence  the  maize  came.  Ae  the  Pata- 
goniana  show  us,  the  unsubjugated  descendants  of  cave- 
dwellera  do  not  regard  the  under-world  as  a  place  of  misery. 
Contrariwise,  their  retum  after  death  to  the  "  divine  cav- 
erns,"  ie  to  bring  a  pleasurable  life  with  the  god  who  pre- 
aidea  in  the  land  of  atrong  drink.  But  where,  as  in  Mexico, 
there  have  been  conqueats,  the  undcr-world  is  conaidered, 
if  not  as  a  place  of  punishment,  atill  as  a  relatively-imcom- 
fortable  place. 

Thns  then,  the  noteworthy  fact  ia  that  a  auppoaed  in- 
fernal abode  like  the  Greek  Hades,  not  undesirable  as  eon- 
ceived  by  proximate  deacendants  of  troglodytes,  may  differ- 
entiate  into  a  dreary  place,  and  at  length  into  a  place  of 
puniahment,  niainly  because  of  the  contrast  with  the  better 
place»  to  which  tlie  other  aoiils  go — lales  of  the  West  for 
the  specially  brave,  or  the  eelestial  abode  for  favouritea  of 
the  goda.  And  the  further  noteworthy  fact  ia,  that  the  nioet 
inhoapitable  regions  into  which  rebela  are  expelied,  yield 
a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartania  or  a  Gehenna.* 

§  114,  Interpretable  after  the  aame  general  manner,  is 
the  remaining  coneeption  of  another  world,  above  or  outside 
of  thia  World.     The  transition  from  a  moiintain  abode  to 

-  *  While  thtB  it  in  the  preas,  I  find  1d  the  oldest  of  all  knawn  Ic^ends,  the 
Bab^lonUn  aeooant  of  the  flood,  eridenoe  tbM  bekfen,  rs  theo  oonceired,  wu 
the  tenitor;  wbenee  tbe  conquering  race  c&me  The  reaidetice  of  tbe  godB, 
to  which  XIaithruB  ia  trtnelated  for  bis  piety,  !■  "  on  the  Peniim  Golf,  iie«r 
the  mouth  of  the  Eupbr«tea ; "  utd  Ur.  G.  Smith  points  out  tliat  thie  wu  the 
sacred  r^on  whence  came  the  beingn  »bo  taucht  tbe  Bah^lonianB  the  arU, 
and  were  worabipp«d  bj  tbem.  [Tbe  eiprcsKion  "  while  tbii  ia  In  the  prew," 
doea  not  refer  to  this  ediüon.     TU*  DOte  waa  added  in  tbe  Grat  editioo.] 
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an  abode  in  the  sky,  conceived  as  the  sky  is  bj  primitive 
men,  presents  no  düficulties. 

Burial  on  hüls  is  practised  by  many  peoples;  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  there  are  places,  as  Bomeo,  where, 
along  with  the  custom  of  depositing  a  chief  s  remains  on 
some  peak  difficult  of  access,  there  goes  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  inhabit  the  mountain-tops.  That  the 
custom  causes  the  belief,  is  in  this  case  probable;  though, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  apparently-similar  belief  arises 
otherwiae.  Here,  however,  it  concems  us  only  to  observe 
that  ^'  the  highest  mountain  in  sight "  is  regarded  as  a  world 
peopled  by  the  departed;  and  that  in  the  undeveloped 
Speech  of  savages,  living  on  a  peak  up  in  the  heavens  is 
readily  conf  ounded  with  living  in  the  heavens.  Remember- 
ing  that,  originally,  the  firmament  is  considered  as  a  dorne 
supported  by  these  lof  tiest  peaks,  the  conclusion  that  those 
who  live  on  them  have  access  to  it,  is  a  conclusion  certain 
to  be  drawn. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  besides  the  above  origin,  carrying 
with  it  the  belief  that  departed  souls  of  men  live  on  the 
mountain-tops,  or  in  the  heavens,  there  is  another  possible, 
and  indeed  probable,  origin,  not  carrying  such  a  conclusion; 
but,  contrariwise,  restricting  this  heavenly  abode  to  a  dif- 
f erent  race  of  beings.  Observe  how  this  other  belief  is  sug- 
gested.  The  choice  of  high  places  for  purposes 

of  defence,  we  may  trace  back  through  civilized  times  into 
barbarous  times.  What  many  of  our  own  Castles  show  us — 
what  we  are  shown  by  modern  and  ancient  f ortresses  on  the 
Khine — what  we  are  shown  by  mediseval  towns  and  villages 
capping  the  hills  in  Italy,  and  by  scattered  fastnesses 
perched  on  scarcely  accessible  peaks  throughout  the  East; 
we  are  shown  wherever  primitive  savagery  has  been  out- 
grown  in  regions  affording  fit  sites.  A  fortress  on  an  ele- 
vation  in  ancient  Mexico,  is  described  by  Godoi;  the 
Panches  made  entrenchments  on  high  spots;  and  the  Peru- 
vians  fortified  the  tops  of  mountains  by  ranges  of  walled 
15 
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moats.  Both  invaded  and  invaders  have  thus  utilized  com- 
tuanding  einiaences.  The  remains  of  Koman  encampments 
on  our  own  hilla,  remind  tis  of  thia  last  use.  Clearly  tben, 
during  the  conflicts  and  aubjugationg  which  have  been  ever 
going  on,  the  seizing  of  an  elevated  stronghold  by  a  con- 
quering  race,  haa  been  a  not  infrequent  occurrence;  and  the 
dominaDce  of  thie  race  has  of  ten  gone  along  with  the  con- 
tinued  habitation  of  this  atroughold.  An  aceount 

given  by  Brooke  of  bis  long  cont«st  with  a  mountain-cbief 
in  Bomeo,  shows  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  when  the 
strongbold  waa  In  the  poseeasion  of  the  superior  race.  Ilis 
antagonist  had  fortified  an  almost  inacceseible  crag  on  the 
top  of  Sadok — a  mountain  about  5,000  feet  high,  sur- 
roiinded  by  lower  mountaine.  Deacribed  by  Brooke  as 
"  grim  and  grand,"  it  figures  in  Dyak  legends  and  aongs 
as  "  the  Grand  Mount,  towards  which  no  enemy  dare  ven- 
ture." The  first  attempt  to  take  this  fastness  faiied  iitterly; 
the  aecond,  in  whicb  a  small  mortar  was  uscd,  also  faiied; 
and  only  by  the  help  of  a  bowitzer,  dragged  up  by  the  Joint 
strength  of  hundreiU  of  yelling  Dyaks,  did  the  tbird  at- 
tempt succeed,  Thia  chieftain,  who  had  many  followers 
and  was  aided  by  subordinate  chiefa,  Layang,  Nanang,  and 
Loyioh,  holding  aecondary  forta  aerving  as  outpoats,  waa  nn- 
conquerable  by  the  aurrounding  tribes,  and  was  naturally 
held  in  dread  by  them.  "  Grandfather  Rcntap,"  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  was  dangerously  violent;  occasionally 
killed  hia  own  men;  waa  regardlesa  of  eatablisbed  customs; 
and,  among  other  feats,  took  a  aecond  wife  from  a  people 
averee  to  the  match,  carried  her  off  to  hia  eyrie,  and,  dia- 
earding  the  old  one,  made  the  young  one  Ranee  of  Sadok. 
Already  there  were  superstitions  about  liim.  "  Snakea  were 
supposed  to  poaaesa  aome  mysterious  eonnection  with  Ren- 
tap's  forefathera,  or  the  aoula  of  the  latter  resided  in  these 
loathaome  creatures."  Now  if,  inatead  of  a  native 

niler  thua  living  np  in  the  cloiids  (which  hindered  the  last 
attack),  keeping  the  country  around  in  fear,  occasionally 
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Coming  down  to  f  ulfil  a  threat  of  vengeance,  and  giving  ori- 
gin  to  stories  already  growing  into  superstitions,  we  suppoee 
a  roler  belonging  to  an  invading  race  which,  bringing  khowl- 
edge,  skilly  arts  and  implements^  unknown  to  the  natives, 
were  regarded  as  beings  of  superior  kind,  just  as  civilized 
men  now  are  by  savages;  we  shall  see  that  there  would  in- 
evitably  arise  legends  conceming  this  superior  race  seated 
in  the  skj.  Considering  that  among  these  very  Dyaks,  di- 
yine  beings  are  coneeived  as  differing  so  little  from  men, 
that  the  supreme  god  and  creator,  Tapa,  is  supposed  to  dwell 
''in  a  house  like  that  of  a  Malay,  .  .  .  himself  being 
clothed  Uke  a  Dyak;  "  we  shall  see  that  the  ascription  of  a 
divine  eharacter  to  a  conqueror  thus  phtced,  would  be  cer- 
tain.  And  if  the  country  was  one  in  which  droughts  had 
fostered  the  faith  in  rain-makers  and  "  heaven-herds  " — 
if  y  among  the  Zulus,  there  was  a  belief  in  weather-doctors 
able  to  ^'  contend  with  the  lightning  and  hail/'  and  to ''  send 
the  lightning  to  another  doetor  to  try  him;  "  this  ruler, 
living  on  a  peak  round  which  the  clouds  f ormed  and  whence 
the  storms  came,  would,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as 
the  causer  of  these  changes — as  a  thunderer  holding  the 
lightnings  in  his  hand.*  Joined  with  which  ascribed  pow- 
ers,  there  would  nevertheless  be  stories  of  his  descents  from 
this  place  up  in  the  heavens,  appearances  among  men,  and 
amours  with  their  daughters.  Grant  a  little  time  for  such 
legends  to  be  exaggerated  and  idealized — let  the  facts  be 
magnified  as  was  the  f eat  of  Samson  with  the  ass's  jawbone, 
or  the  prowess  of  Achilles  making  "  the  earth  flow  with 
blood,"  or  the  achievement  of  Ramses  II  in  slaying  100,000 

*  A  belief  of  the  andent  Ifexicans  illnstnites  this  notion  that  bein^  living 
wbere  the  clondB  gather,  are  the  causere  of  them.  "  Tlaloe,  otherwise  Tlalo- 
eateuetU  (Master  of  ParadiseV  was  the  god  of  water.  They  called  him  fertil- 
inr  of  the  earth«  ...  he  resided  apon  the  bigfaest  mouDtainSf  where  the 
doudfl  are  generaUy  formed.  .  .  .  The  ancients  also  believed  that  in  all  the 
high  moiiDtaiiia  there  reeided  other  gods,  subaltern  to  Tialoc.  They  .  .  . 
were  rerered  not  only  as  gods  of  water,  but  also  as  the  gods  of  mouataiiis/*— 
CM^ero,  L  261-8. 
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foes  Bingle-handed ;  and  there  would  be  reached  the  idea 
that  heaven  was  the  abode  of  auperhuman  beings  command- 
ing  the  powere  of  nature  and  punisliiiig  men.* 

I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  will  be  called  Eu- 
hemeristic;  and  that  having  so  called  it,  the  mythologists 
whose  viewa  are  now  in  fashion  will  consider  it  dispoeed  of. 
Only  incidentally  implied  ae  thia  view  here  is,  I  rnust  leave 
it  for  the  present  unsupport«d.  By-and-by,  after,  showing 
that  il  is  congruouB  with  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  re- 
specting  primitive  modes  of  thought,  I  hope  further  to  ehow 
that  the  multitudinous  facta  wbich  existing  uacivilized  and 
semi-civilized  races  fumish,  yield  no  support  to  the  current 
theories  of  mythologists,  and  that  these  theories  are  equally 
at  variance  with  the  law»  of  mental  evolution. 

§  115.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is 
that  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  tbrough  stages  of  de- 
velopment.  The  habitat  of  the  dead,  originally  conceived 
as  coinciding  with  that  of  the  living,  gradually  diverges — 
here  to  the  adjacent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
elsewhere  to  distant  hills  and  mountains.  The  belief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestora,  leads  to  further  divergences, 
which  Vary  according  to  the  traditions.  Stationary  descend- 
ants  of  troglodytes  think  they  retum  to  a  anbterranean  other- 
world,  whencc  they  emerged;  while  Immigrant  races  have 
for  their  other-worlds  the  abodes  of  their  fatliera,  to  which 
they  joumey  after  death:  over  land,  down  a  river,  or  across 
the  sea,  as  the  caae  may  be.  Societies  consiating  of  con- 
qnerors  and  conqiiered,  having  separate  traditions  of  origin, 
have  separate  other-worlds;  which  differentiate  into  siipe- 
rior  and  inferior  plaros,  in  eorroapondence  with  the  respect- 
*  Suoh  i  eoDception,  once  evolved,  necd  not  be  reatrioted  to  the  orlginil 
localitj.  StOTtna  bnratiDg  in  the  nVy  Ut  from  thb  monntaln  itrangbold, 
would  be  taken  as  eHdence  that  the  thnndorer  had  accetw  to  otber  pirts  ot 
theheaTCDB;  ind  henoe  when.the  rxee  migrated,  this  hesTeD-god,  piDved  t^ 
«rma  10  have  acrompanied  them,  would  be  ereDtuallj  lo- 
u  other  mountilug  whence  the  alorm  commoDlT  came. 
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ive  positiona  of  the  two  races.  Conquests  of  these  mixed 
peoples  by  more  powerful  immigrants,  bring  f urther  com- 
plications — ^additional  other-worlds,  more  or  less  unUke  in 
their  characters.  Finally,  where  the  places  f  or  the  departed, 
or  f  or  8U])erior  classes  of  beings,  are  mountain-tops,  there 
is  a  transition  to  an  abode  in  the  heavens;  which,  at  first 
near  and  definite,  passes  into  the  remote  and  indefinite.  So 
that  the  supposed  residence  for  the  dead,  originally  coincid- 
ing  with  the  residence  of  the  living,  is  little  by  little  removed 
in  thought:  distance  and  direction  grow  increasingly  vague, 
and  finally  the  localization  disappears  in  space. 

All  these  conceptions,  then,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
primitive  idea  of  death,  simultaneously  undergo  like  pro- 
greasire  modifications.  Resurrection^  once  looked  for  as 
immediate,  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghost,  originally 
conceived  as  quite  substantial,  fades  into  ethereality;  the 
other-life,  which  at  first  repeated  this  exactly,  becomes  more 
and  more  unlike  it;  and  its  place,  from  a  completely-known 
adjacent  spot,  passes  to  a  somewhere  imknown  and  unim- 
agined. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

THB   IDEAB   OF   BVPEBNATUBAL   AOEHTS. 

§  116.  Sfecializso  cb  they  are  in  correspondence  with 
our  thoiigbte,  our  words  do  not  represent  truly  the  tbonghte 
of  the  savage;  and  often  entirely  miarepreeent  them.  The 
Bupernatural  pre-supposes  the  natural;  and  until  there  haa 
beon  reached  that  idea  of  orderly  causation  which  we  call 
natural,  there  can  exist  no  such  idea  as  we  imply  by  super- 
oatural.  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word,  however,  in  default 
of  a  better;  bot  the  reader  mu8t  be  cautioned  against  ascrib- 
ing  to  the  primitive  man  a  conception  like  that  which  the 
word  gives  to  üb. 

Tliis  premised,  let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  pieture  the  im- 
aginary  environment  the  primitive  man  inakee  for  himaelf, 
by  the  interpretationa  described  in  the  last  four  chapt< 
Inconaistent  in  detail  aa  are  the  notiona  he  forma  concem- 
ing  aurrounding  actiona,  they  are,  in  their  engemble,  con- 
sistent  with  the  notiona  that  have  been  aet  forth  as  necea- 
aarily  generated  in  him. 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  from  time  to  time  adda 
another  ghost  to  the  many  ghoats  of  thosc  who  died  before. 
We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  ghoats  are  thought  of  as 
close  at  hand — haimting  the  cid  home,  lingering  iiear  the 
place  of  bnrial,  wandoring  abmit  in  the  adjaeont  biiah.  Con- 
tinually  accumulating,  they  form  a  snrrounding  populatioii; 
818 
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usiially  invisible,  but  some  of  them  occasionally  seen.  Here 
are  a  f ew  illustrations. 

By  Audtralians  the  Bupematural  beings  thus  derived  are 
supposed  to  be  everywhere:  the  face  of  the  country  swanns 
with  them — thickets,  watering-places,  rocks.  The  Yo^dahs, 
who  trust  in  "  the  shades  of  their  ancestors  and  their  chil- 
dren,"  "  believe  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits,  that 
every  rock  and  every  tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill,  in 
shorty  every  feature  of  nature,  has  its  genvua  loci?^  The 
Tasmanians  imagine  ^^  a  host  of  malevolent  spirits  and  mis- 
chievous  goblins  "  in  cavems,  f orests,  clef ts,  mountain-tops. 
Where  burial  within  the  house  prevails,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  conceived  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living;  and 
where,  as  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Amazons,  ^^  some  of 
the  large  houses  have  more  than  a  hundred  graves  in  them," 
they  must  be  thought  of  as  ever  jostling  their  descendants. 
"  To  a  Karen,  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits 
than  it  is  with  men.  .  .  .  The  spirits  of  the  departed  dead 
crowd  around  him."  Similarly  the  Tahitians  "  imagined 
they  lived  in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them 
night  and  day,  watching  every  action."  Here  regarded  as 
friendly,  and  here  as  workeiis  of  mischief ,  the  ancestral  spir- 
its are,  in  some  cases,  driven  away,  as  by  the  Nicobar  peo- 
ple — 

"  Once  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  when  great  rickneM  prevails, 
they  [the  Nicobarians]  build  a  large  canoe,  and  the  Minloven,  or 
priest,  has  the  boat  carried  close  to  each  house,  and  tlum,  by  his 
noise,  he  compels  all  the  bad  spirits  to  leave  the  dwelling,  and  to  ^et 
ioto  the  canoe ;  men,  women,  and  children  assist  him  in  his  conjura- 
tion.  The  doors  of  the  house  are  shut ;  the  ladder  is  taken  out  [the 
houses  are  built  on  posts  8  or  9  feet  high] ;  the  boat  is  then  dragged 
along  to  the  seashore,  where  it  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  waves,  with 
a  fall  cargo  of  devils/^ 

There  is  a  like  custom  in  the  Maldive  islands;  and  sOtne 
of  the  Indians  of  California  annually  expel  the  ghosts  which 
have  accnmulated  during  the  year. 

These  nmltitudinous  disembodied  spirits  are  agents  ever 
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available,  as  conmved  antecedents  to  all  occuirencea  need- 
ing  explanation.  It  is  QOt  requisite  tbat  their  idcntiäcatioii 
as  ghoets  sbouM  continue  in  a  diätinet  form :  many  of  thetn 
are  aure  to  loee  tliie  character.  The  swarma  of  demons  by 
whom  the  Jewa  thought  tliciusclvea  environed,  while  re- 
garded  by  BOiue  aa  tbe  spiribt  of  the  wicked  dead,  readily 
come  to  be  regarded  by  otbers  aa  the  offspring  of  the  fallen 
angela  and  the  daughters  of  meii.  When  the  genealogies 
of  an  accuinulating  host  have  bocn  lost,  therc  reinains  notb- 
ing  to  reeiat  any  suggested  tbeory  resiwcting  their  origin. 
But  tbough  the  Ärab  who  thinks  tlie  descrt  is  so  tbickly 
peopled  with  spirite  that  on  throwing  anything  away  he 
aaks  the  forgivenesa  of  those  wliicli  may  be  stnick,  prob- 
ably  does  not  now  regard  them  as  the  wandering  doublea 
of  the  dead;  it  ie  clear  that,  given  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead,  supposed  by  the  primitive  man  to  be  every  where 
around,  and  we  have  tbe  potentiality  of  countlesa  euper- 
natural  ageneiea  eapable  of  indefinite  Variation. 

§  118,  Hence  tbe  natjiralness,  and,  indeed,  the  inevit- 
ableness,  of  those  interpretationa  which  the  savage  gives 
of  aurrounding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
ghost-theory,  there  arises  an  easy  way  of  acconnting  for  all 
those  changes  which  the  beavens  and  earth  hourly  exhibit. 
Clouds  tbat  gather  and  presently  vanish,  shooting  atars  that 
appear  änd  disappear,  sudden  darkenings  of  the  water'a 
Burfaee  by  a  breeze,  animal-metamorphosea,  tranamutations 
of  eiibstance,  storms,  earthrjuakea,  pniptions — all  of  thera 
are  now  understood.  These  beings  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
power  of  making  themselves  visible  and  invisible  at  will, 
and  to  whose  other  powers  no  Hmits  are  known,  are  omni- 
present.  Explaining,  as  their  agency  aeems  to  do,  all  unex- 
pected  changes,  tbctr  own  existeiice  becomes  further  veri- 
fied,  No  other  caiisos  for  such  changes  are  knowTi,  or 
can  he  conceivcd ;  thercforp  theae  aoiils  of  the  dead  miist 
be  the  eausea;    therefore  the  siirvival  of  soula  is  mani- 
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fest:  a  circular  reasoning  which  guffices  many  besides  sav-' 
ages. 

The  interpretations  of  nature  which  precede  scientific 
interpretations,  are  thus  the  best  that  can  then  be  f ramed. 
U  by  the  Karens  "  unaccountable  sounds  and  sighta  in  the 
jungles  "  are,  as  Mason  says,  ascribed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
wickedy  the  Karens  do  but  assume  an  origin  which,  in  the 
absence  of  generali^ed  knowledge,  is  the  only  imaginable 
origin.  If ,  according  to  Bastian^  the  Nicobar  people  attri- 
bute  to  evil  spirits  the  unlticky  events  they  eannot  explain 
by  ordinary  causes,  they  are  simply  falling  back  on  such 
'  remaining  causes  as  they  can  conceive.  Livingstone  names 
eertain  rocks  which,  having  been  intensely  heated  by  the 
sun,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  extemally  in  the  evening, 
break  with  loud  reports;  and  these  reports  the  natives  set 
down  to  evil  spirits.  To  what  eise  should  they  set  them 
down?  TJncivilized  men  are  far  removed  from  the  concep- 
tion  that  a  stone  may  break  from  nnequal  contraction;  and 
in  the  absence  of  tlüs  conception,  what  assignable  cause  of 
breaking  is  there,  but  one  of  these  mischievous  demons 
everywhere  at  band?  In  bis  account  of  the  Danäkil,  Harris 
teils  US  that "  no  whirlwind  ever  sweeps  across  the  path  with- 
out  being  pursiied  by  a  dozen  savages  with  drawn  creeses, 
who  Stab  into  the  centre  of  the  dusty  column  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirit  that  is  believed  to  be  riding  on  the  blast." 
Ludicrous  as  this  notion  appeare,  we  have  but  to  remember 
that  the  physical  interpretation  of  a  sand-whirlwind  eannot 
be  framed  by  the  savage,  to  see  that  the  only  conceivable 
interpretation  is  that  which  he  gives.  Occasionally,  too,  bis 
experiences  suggest  that  such  agencies  are  multitudinous, 
and  everywhere  present.  Describing  a  tropical  scene,  Hum- 
boldt says — "  the  surface  of  these  sands,  heated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  undulating,  like  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  .  .  .  the  sun  animates  the  landscape,  and  gives  mo- 
bility  to  the  sandy  piain,  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  to  the 
rocks  that  project  into  the  sea  like  promontories.'*    What 
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ehakea  the  tree-trunka  aod  makes  the  rocka  oscill&te}  There 
18  Qo  alternative  but  to  aseume  inviaible  beings  acattered 
about  eTeiywbere.  By  Bavages  theee  appearances  cannot  be 
understood  as  illuaiona  caused  by  refraction. 

As  one  o£  the  above  examples  shows,  the  ghoets  of  the 
dead  are  in  comparatively  earlj  stages  the  assigued  agents 
f  OT  unuflual  phenomena ;  and  there  are  other  such  examples. 
Thomson  says  the  Araucanians  tbink  tempests  are  cauaed  by 
the  öghte  which  the  spirite  of  their  countrymen  have  with 
their  enenües.  Snch  intorpretatioiiB  differ  frotn  the  inter- 
pretations  of  more  advanced  races,  only  by  presenting  the 
individualitiee  of  dead  friends  and  foes  iji  their  original 
fonns:  the  eventful  fading  of  these  individualitiea  leaves 
notions  of  personal  agencies  less  definite  in  kind.  An  eddy 
in  the  river,  where  äoating  sticka  are  whirled  round  and 
engulfed,  is  not  far  from  the  place  where  one  of  the  tribe 
was  drowned  and  never  seen  again.  What  more  manifest, 
then,  than  that  the  double  of  this  drowned  man,  malicious 
as  the  unburied  ever  are,  dwells  thereabouts,  and  pulls  theae 
thinga  under  the  surface — nay,  in  revenge,  seizes  and  drags 
down  persona  who  venture  near?  When  thoae  who  knew 
the  drowned  man  are  all  dead — when,  after  generatione, 
the  details  of  the  story,  thruat  aside  by  more  recent  stories, 
have  been  loat — and  especially  when  there  comes  some  con- 
quering  tribe,  in  wbose  paat  history  the.  local  stories  have 
lio  roots;  there  survives  only  the  belief  in  a  water-demon 
haunting  the  place.*    And  so  throiighout.    There  is  nothing 

*At  th«  time  thli  wu  writton,  I  luul  met  with  bo  Eut  inpportiiig  tili»  Id- 
ferenoe ;  bat  tb«  woik  of  Hr.  Bancroft  ou  TKt  JAtfR«  Jtatm  of  Iht  Pacific 
SlaUi,  hu  iliice  fandshsd  me  <rith  ooe ; — 

"  LesTing  thiB  kxality  and  wbject,  I  m>;  remmik,  tbu  th*  uti*M  hiTc 
DUDOd  tlie  P6bai>o  Fall,  in  th«  ume  valle;,  after  an  ori)  tp\nX ;  manj  peraoo» 
haTlngbeeD  avept  OTerand  duhed  toiuecea  thero.  No  natiTBof  thevlcinitj 
Till  HO  mudi  u  polnt  at  this  fall  «hen  going  through  the  Tallej,  nor  conld 
anjtbiiig  tetnpt  ooe  of  th«in  to  aleep  near  it ;  for  Ü\t  ghoat«  of  Üie  dniini«d 
are  loBsing  in  ita  apraj,  and  their  wtil  ii  hesid  foretw  «IroTt  th«  Uh  of  itt 
imUag  watert." — See  toL  iil,  p.  116. 
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to  Tnaintain  in  tradition  the  likeneases  between  the  ghosts 
and  the  individuals  they  were  derived  from ;  and  along  with 
mnomerable  divergences,  there  comes  not  only  a  fading  of 
individual  traits,  but  also  at  length  ä  fading  of  human  traits. 
Yarieties  pass  into  species,  and  genera,  and  orders,  of  super- 
natural  beings. 

§  119.  Of  course,  if  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  passing 
gradually  into  less  distinet  but  still  personal  f  onus,  are  thus 
the  agents  supposed  to  work  all  the  notable  effects  in  the 
sunounding  world;  they  are  also  the  agents  supposed  to 
work  notable  efFects  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Ever  at  band 
and  moved  by  amity  or  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  human  actions.  The  soul  of  a  dead 
foe  is  on  the  watch  to  cause  an  accident;  the  soul  of  a  late 
relative  is  ready  to  help  and  to  guard  if  in  good  humour,  or, 
if  offended,  to  make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  explanations,  universally  applicable,  of  successes 
and  failures.  Among  all  peoples  such  explanations  have 
prevailed:  differing  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  aiding 
or  hindering  spirits  have  lost  the  human  character.  Low 
down  we  have  the  Veddah,  who  looks  to  the  shade  of  bis 
dead  parent  or  child  to  give  him  success  in  the  chase,  and 
aacribes  a  bad  shot  to  the  lack  of  an  invocation;  we  have 
the  Anstralian  who,  "  if  a  man  tumbles  out  of  a  tree  and 
bieaks  his  neck,"  thinks  that  '^  his  life  has  been  charmed 
away  by  the  Boyala-men  of  another  tribe; "  we  have  the 
Ashantees,  who  "  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  exercise  a  guardian  care  over  them,"  and  that "  the 
gbostß  of  departed  enemies  are  .  .  .  bad  spirits,"  who  work 
mischief .  Higher  up  we  have,  among  the  Homeric  heroes, 
feats  of  arms  set  down  to  the  assistance  of  the  supematural 
beings  who  join  in  the  battle.  With  Hector  "  one  at  least 
of  the  godö  is  ever  present,  who  wards  off  death; "  and 
"  Menelaus  conquered  by  Minerva's  aid."  Diomed  is  un- 
Bcathed  hecause  an  immortal  ^'has  tumed  into  aiiO\)tv»t 
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courae  tbe  Bwift  ehalt  just  about  to  hit  bim;  "  Paria,  dragged 
liy  tlie  helniet,  would  bave  been  lost  had  not  Venua,  "  who 
cjuiclcly  perceived  it,  broke  for  bim  tbe  thoDg;  "  and  Idceus 
escaped  on\y  because  "  Vulcan  snatched  bim  away."  Be 
it  tbe  Arauconian  wbo  aacribes  succeas  to  the  aid  of  bis  par- 
ticular  fairy;  be  it  the  African  chief  Livingstone  namea, 
who  thoiight  be  bad  cneured  the  death  of  an  elephant  they 
were  attacking  by  einptying  bis  enuff-box  as  an  offering  to 
tbe  ßarimo;  be  it  the  Greek  wbose  spear  is  well  fixed  in  a 
Trojan'e  aide  by  tbe  guiding  band  of  bis  favourite  deity; 
be  it  tbe  Jew's  miniBtering  angel  or  the  Cathobc'a  patron 
Saint;  there  is  identity  in  eesenttala,  and  only  more  or  less 
of  difference  in  form.  Tbe  queetion  is  eolely  bow  far  this 
evolution  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  into  supematural  agents 
has  gone. 

§  120.  Lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  have  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  macbinery  of  causation  wbich  the  primitive  man  is  in- 
evitably  led  to  frame  for  himself,  filla  bis  mind  to  tbe  exclu- 
sion  of  any  other  machinery.  This  hypotbesis  of  ghost- 
agency  gains  a  settied  occupation  of  the  field,  long  before 
there  is  either  the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  gatbeiing 
together  and  organizing  the  experienees  whicb  yield  the 
hypotbcBis  of  physical-force-agency.  Even  among  ourselves, 
with  our  vaat  accumulation  of  deänite  knowledge,  and  our 
facilities  for  diffusing  it,  tbe  displacement  of  an  old  doctrine 
by  a  new  one  is  difficult  Judge  then  ite  diffleulty  where 
the  few  facta  known  remain  ungeneralized,  unclaesiäed,  un- 
measured ;  where  the  very  notiona  of  order,  cause,  law,  are 
abeent;  where  eriticism  and  scepticism  are  but  incipient; 
and  where  there  is  not  even  the  curiosity  needful  to  prompt 
inquiry.  If,  parodying  a  common  adage,  we  may  fitly  aay 
that  preposseasion  is  nine  points  of  belief— if  this  is  bo  even 
in  the  relatively-plastic  minds  of  the  civilized;  how  many 
pointa  of  belief  must  it  be  in  the  relatively-rigid  minds  of 
tbß  uDciviJized? 
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Hence  the  surprise  coimnouly  expressed  at  these  primi- 
tive interpretations  is  an  unwarranted  surprise.  If ,  as  Mr. 
St  John  teils  us,  the  Dyaks  never  take  the  natural  explana- 
tion  of  any  phenomena,  such  as  an  ^ceident,  but  always 
"  fly  to  their  superstitions;  "  they  fly  to  the  only  kind  of 
explanation  which  yet  exists  for  them.  The  absurdity  is 
in  suppoeing  that  the  uncivilized  man  possesses  at  the  outset 
the  idea  of  "  natural  explanation."  Only  as  societies  grow, 
arts  multiply,  expeijences  aecumulate,  and  constant  rela- 
tions  of  phenomena  become  recognized,  registered,  and  fa- 
miliär, does  the  notion  of  natural  explanation  become  pos- 
sible. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  the  primitive  man  is  led  to 
think  of  the  activities  in  his  environment  as  controUed  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  by  spirits  more  or  less  differen- 
tiated  from  them,  let  us  observe  how  he  is  similarly  led  to 
think  of  such  spirits  as  Controlling  the  activities  within  his 
body  and  within  the  bodies  of  other  men. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

SÜPEBNATÜHäL  AQENTe  A8  CADSINO  EPILEPST  AND  CON- 
TDL8IVE  AOnonS,  DELtRtnU  AND  DISAJUTT,  DISEASE  AKD 
DEATH. 

§  121,  The  phenomena  exhibited  during  evolution  can- 
not  be  placed  in  serial  order.  Always  there  go  on  diverg- 
encee  and  re-divergences.  Setting  out  with  the  primitive 
ideas  of  iDsensibility,  of  death,  and  of  the  ghost,  we  have 
traced  along  certain  lines  the  developing  ideaa  of  another  lif  e 
and  another  world;  and  along  other  lines  we  have  traced 
the  developing  ideas  of  supematural  agenta  as  existing  on 
all  sides.  Setting  out  afresh  from  the  insensible  body  as  the 
starting  point,  we  have  now  to  observe  how  a  further  claaa 
of  ideaa  haa  been  simultaneoualy  developing  by  the  aid  of 
those  we  have  conaidered. 

In  sleep,  in  swoon,  in  trance,  in  apoplexy,  there  is  almost 
complete  quiescence;  and  at  death  the  quieaeence  becomes 
absolute,  Usually,  then,  during  the  supposed  absence  of 
the  other-aelf,  the  body  does  uothing.  But  sometimes  the 
body,  lying  on  the  ground  with  eyes  closed,  stmggles  vio- 
lently;  and,  after  the  ordinary  State  is  resumcd,  the  indi- 
vidual  denies  having  stntpgled — saya  that  he  knowB  nothing 
about  those  actione  of  hia  body  which  the  speetatore  saw. 
Obviously  his  other-self  lias  been  away.  But  how  came  hia 
body  to  behave  so  strangely  during  the  interval? 

The  answer  given  to  thia  question  is  the  most  rational 
which  the  primitive  man  can  give. 
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§  122.  Ify  during  insensibilities  of  all  kinds,  the  soul 
wandersy  and^  on  retuming,  causes  the  bodj  to  resume  its 
activity — ^if  the  soul  can  thus  not  only  go  out  of  the  body 
but  can  go  into  it  again;  then  may  not  the  body  be  entered 
bj  some  other  soul?    The  savage  thinks  it  may. 

Hence  the  interpretation  of  epilepsy.    The  Congo  people 

ascribe  epilepey  to  demoniac  possessipn.    Among  the  East 

Africans,  "  falling  sickness"  is  peculiarly  common;  and 

Borton  thinks  it  has  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  notion  of 

poasession.     Of  Asiatic  races  may  be  instanced  the  Kal- 

mucks:  by  these  nomads  epileptics  are  regarded  as  peraons 

into  whom  bad  spirits  have  entered.    That  the  Jews  simi- 

larly  explained  the  facts  is  clear;  and  the  Arabic  language 

has  the  same  word  f or  epilepsy  and  possesaion  by  devils.    It 

is  needless  to  show  that  this  explanation  persisted  among  the 

civilized  up  to  comparatively-recent  times. 

The  original  inference  is,  then,  that  while  the  patient's 
other-self  has  gone  away,  some  disembodied  spirit,  usurping 
its  place,  uses  his  body  in  this  violent  way.  Where  we  have 
a  specific  account  of  the  conception  in  its  earliest  stage,  we 
leam  that  the  assumed  supematural  agent  is  a  ghost.  From 
the  Amazulu  cross-examined  by  Bishop  Callaway,  there  is 
brought  out  the  Statement  that  when  a  diviner  is  becoming 
possessed  by  the  Itongo  (ancestral  spirits),  "  he  has  slight 
convulsions."  Moreover,  a  witness  who  "  went  to  a  person 
with  a  familiär  spirit  to  inquire  respecting  a  boy  ...  who 
had  convulsions,"  got  the  answer — "  he  is  affected  by  the 
ancestral  spirits.'' 

§  123,  A  further  question  comes  before  the  primitive 
mind,  and  a  further  rational  coroUary  is  drawn,  which  de- 
velops  into  a  series  of  curious  but  consistent  ideas. 

Occasionally  a  person,  while  still  conscious,  cannot  con- 
tpol  the  actions  of  his  body.  He  finds  himself  doing  some- 
thing  withont  wilHng  it^  or  even  in  spite  of  his  will.  Is  it, 
then,  Aat  another  soul  has  entered  him;  even  though  his 
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owD  soal  has  not  wandered  awayf    An  affirmative  answer 
is  ioevitable. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  hyrteria,  with  its  uncontrolla- 
ble  and  meaninglese  laughs,  sobs,  and  criea.  Ämong  the 
Amazulu,  hysterical  symptoma  are  eounted  as  traits  of  one 
who  is  becoming  an  Inyanga,  or  diviner — one  wbo  is  be- 
coming  poesessed.  Tbe  remark  made  by  Parkyns  respecting 
the  Abyseinians,  that  "  the  greater  part  of  tbe  '  po^essed  ' 
are  wotnen,"  indicates  a  kindred  Interpretation:  women 
being  so  mucb  more  liable  to  hysteria  than  men.  And  when 
we  read  in  Mariner,  that  omong  the  Tongans  inspiration  is 
not  confined  to  the  prieste,  but  is  aometimea  experieneed  by 
otherB,  especially  females,  we  may  reasonabiy  conclude  that 
fite  of  hyaterics  are  the  aigns  of  inspiration  referred  to.  Ib- 
deed,  is  not  one  of  the  Symptoms  of  the  disorder  conclusive 
proof  ?  What  can  he  said  of  the  gloims  hysterictta — a  ball 
that  is  suddenly  feit  within  the  body — unless  it  is  this  al- 
leged  possessing  spirit? 

Carried  thus  far,  the  explanation  has  to  be  carried  für- 
ther.  If  these  more  violent  actions  of  the  body,  performed 
in  defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  usurping  demon, 
so,  too,  must  be  the  lesa  violent  actions  of  thia  kind.  Ilence 
the  primitive  theory  of  aneezing  and  yawning.  The  Ama- 
zulu regard  these  involuntary  actions  as  marks  of  poasession. 
When  a  man  is  becoming  an  Inyanga, 

"bis  head  begins  to  give  sigiiB  of  whu  ts  &bout  to  hsppen.  He 
ebowB  that  be  in  sbout  to  be  a  diviner  b;  yawning  sgaiu  and  again, 
and  bf  sneezing  again  and  again.  And  men  say,  '  No  t  Truly  it 
aeema  as  thougb  tbia  man  waa  nbout  to  be  poHseHsed  b;  a  apirit.'  " 
In  other  cases  we  have  proof,  not  of  permanent  possession, 
but  of  temporary  posaession,  being  inferred  from  the  sneeze. 
The  Khonds  dash  water  on  the  priest  when  they  wish  to 
oonsiilt  him.  He  aneezea,  and  beeomes  inapired.  Of  courae, 
there  ia  nothing  to  determine  whether  thia  poBsesaion  is  by 
a  friendly  or  by  an  unfriendly  spirit:  it  may  be,  es  among 
the  Zulus,  an  ancestral  ghost,  or,  as  among  other  peoples,  it 
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may  be  a  malicious  demon.  But  be  the  sneeze^  as  with  the 
Moslem,  a  reason  for  afiking  Allah  to  protect  him  agalnst 
Satan  as  the  presumed  cause;  or  be  it,  as  with  the  Christian, 
the  occasion  of  a  now-unmeaning  "  God  bless  you  "  from  by- 
standers;  or  be  it  the  ground  for  putting  faith  in  an  utter- 
ance  as  inspired;  the  root  idea  is  the  same:  some  intruding 
gpirit  has  made  the  body  do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend. 

Two  kindred  interpretations  may  be  added.  Among  the 
Yakuts  there  is  a  disorder  accompanied  by  a  violent  hic- 
coughy  and  "  they  persiat  in  believing  that  a  devil  is  in  the 
body  of  the  person  afflicted/'  ,  A  neighbouring  people,  the 
Kirghiz,  fumish  a  stiU  stranger  instance.  Mrs.  Atkinson 
8ays  that  a  woman  in  ohild-bed  is  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  a  devil;  and  it  is  even  the  eustom  to  beat  her  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  driving  him  away. 

In  this  last  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  there  are  involun- 
tary  muscular  contraetions.  Tliese  may  reasonably  be  as- 
cribed  to  possession,  if  those  of  epilepsy  are  so;  and  we  see 
that  the  ascription  of  epilepsy  to  possession  is  an  implication 
of  the  original  ghost-theory. 

§  124.  Certain  allied  phenomena,  explicable  in  like 
manner  and  otherwise  inexplicable,  f  urther  confirm  the  doc- 
trine  of  possession.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  delirium 
and  madness. 

What  is  come  to  this  man  who,  lying  prostrate,  and  re- 
fusing  to  eat,  does  not  know  those  around;  now  mutters 
incoherently  or  talks  nonsense;  now  speaks  to  some  one  the 
bystanders  cannot  see;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an  in- 
visible  foe;  now  laughs  without  a  cause?  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  he  has  become  calm  he  either  knows 
nothing  about  these  stränge  doings  of  his,  or  narrates  things 
which  no  one  witnessed?  Manifestly  one  of  these  spirits  or 
ghosts,  swarming  around,  had  entered  his  body  at  night 
while  he  was  away,  and  had  thus  abused  it.  That  savages 
do  thus  Interpret  the  facts  we  have  not  mucb  evideivcÄ'. 

16 
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probablj  becauee  travellera  rarely  witness  among  them  this 
kind  of  mental  disturbance.  Still,  Petherick  aays  tbe  Arabs 
auppoBe  tbat  "  in  high  fever,  when  a  person  is  delirious,  bo 
ia  posaessed  hy  tbe  devil." 

But  wheo  from  temporary  insamt;  we  paaa  to  permanent 
inaanity,  we  everywbere  find  proof  tbat  this  is  tbe  Inter- 
pretation given.  Tbe  Samoans  attribute  madness  to  tbe 
presence  of  an  evtl  spirit;  as  also  do  tbe  Tongans.  The 
Sumatrans,  too,  conaider  that  lunatics  are  possesspd,  Among 
more  advanced  races  tbe  Interpretation  haa  been,  and  still 
remains,  tbe  aame.  Wben  the  writer  of  liamhles  in  Syria, 
teils  US  that,  "  in  the  Eäst,  madness  is  tantamount  to  in- 
apiration,"  we  are  reminded  tbat  if  tbere  is  anj  difference 
between  this  conception  and  tbe  conceptions  recorded  of 
old,  it  concema  only  the  nature  of  tbe  possessing  spirit. 
These  earlier  records,  too,  yield  evidonce  tbat  the  original 
form  of  the  belief  was  the  form  above  inferred.  "  Accord- 
ing  to  Josepbus,  deniona  are  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  wicked  dead: 
they  enter  intö-thß-^XMlies  of  the  living."  As  the  poaseased 
were  aaid  to  frequent  burial-placea,  and  as  demons  were  aup- 
posed  to  make  tombs  their  favourite  haunts,  we  may  con- 
clude  that  by  Jewa  in  general  the  possessing  spirit  was  at  firat 
conceived  as  a  ghost. 

Tbe  continuance  of  this  view  of  insanity  tbrougb  medife- 
val  days,  down  to  tbe  days  wben  the  72nd  eanon  of  our 
Cbiircb  taeitly  embodied  it  by  forbidding  tbe  casting  oiit 
of  devils  witbout  a  special  licence,  is  easy  to  understand. 
Only  after  science  bad  made  familiär  tbe  idea  that  mental 
States  result  from  nervous  actions,  wbicb  can  be  disordered 
by  pbysical  causes,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  tbe 
madman's  amazing  ideas  and  passions  in  any  other  way  than 
as  tbe  expressions  of  some  nature  unlike  bis  own, 

We  must  not  overlook  a  verification  wbich  tbe  bebaviour 
of  the  insane  yields  to  the  belief  in  surrounding  gbosts  or 
spirits.  The  uncirilized  or  semi-civilized  man  knows  noth- 
ing about  subjective  illusions.     Wbat  then  must  he  tbink 
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wben  he  hears  a  maniac  talking  furiously  to  an  invisible 
peison,  or  throwing  a  missile  at  some  beingy  unseen  by 
othersy  whom  he  wants  to  drive  away  ?  Uis  f  rantic  gestures, 
liis  glaring  eyes,  bis  shrieking  voice,  make  it  impossible  to 
doubt  the  strength  of  bis  belief.  Obviouslyy  then,  there  are 
miachievous  demons  around:  manifest  to  bim,  but  not  to 
bystanders.  Any  wbo  doubted  the  exiatence  of  supemat- 
nral  agenta  can  no  longer  doubt 

One  further  noteworthy  idea  is  thus  yielded.  In  his 
piroxysinSy  an  insane  person  is  extremely  strong — strong 
enough  to  cope  single-handed  with  several  men.  What  is 
the  inference?  The  possessing  demon  has  superhumau  en- 
ergy.  The  belief  thus  suggested  has  developments  hereaf  ter 
to  be  observed. 

§  125.  Onee  established,  this  mode  of  explaining  un- 
usaal  actions,  mental  and  bodily,  extends  itself .  Insensibly 
it  spreads  f  rom  abnormalities  of  the  kinds  above  instanced, 
to  those  of  other  kinds.  Diseases  are  soon  included  under 
the  theory.  As  in  fever  bodily  derangement  co-exists  with 
mental  derangement,  the  inference  is  that  the  same  agcnt 
eauses  both.  And  if  some  unhealthy  states  are  produced  by 
indwelling  demons,  then  others  are  thus  produced.  A  ma- 
licious  spirit  is  either  in  the  body,  or  is  hovering  around, 
inflieting  evil  on  it. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  interpretation  is  shown  us 
by  the  Amazulu.  Even  a  stitch  in  the  side  they  thus  ex- 
piain:  "  if  the  disease  lasts  a  long  time,"  they  say,  "  he  is 
affected  by  the  Itongo.  He  is  affected  by  his  people  who 
are  dead."  The  Samoans  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  '^  had  power  to  retum,  and  cause  disease  and  death  in 
other  members  of  the  family."  As  we  saw  in  §  92,  the  New 
Caledonians  "  think  white-men  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  bring  sickness."  The  Dyaks  who,  like  the  Australians, 
attribute  every  disease  to  spirits,  like  them,  too,  personify 
diseases.    They  mll  not  call  tbe  small-pox  by  ita  nanÄ^  WX 
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ask — "  Ilas  he  yet  left  you?  "  Sometimes  they  call  it  "  ihe 
chief."  In  tliese  cases  ghoets  are  the  aBBumed  agents;  and 
in  some  of  them,  occupation  of  the  sufferer'a  body  is  alleged 
or  implied.  In  other  casea,  the  aupematural  agent,  not 
Bpecified  in  ita  origin,  appears  to  he  regarded  as  external. 
By  the  Arawäks,  pain  is  ealled  "  the  evil  spirit's  arrow; " 
and  the  Land-Dyaks  believe  that  sicknesa  ia  occaaionally 
"  caused  by  spirits  inflicting  on  people  inviaible  wounds  with 
invisible  speare."  But  everywhere  the  supposed  cause  is 
personal.  In  Asta,  the  Harens  "  attrihute  diseasea  to  the 
inlluenee  o£  unseen  spirits."  By  the  Lepchaa,  all  ailments 
"  are  deemed  the  Operations  of  devib;  "  as  also  by  the  Bodo 
and  Dhim^Is.  In  Africa,  th?  Coast  Negroes  ascribe  illnesa 
to  witcbcraft  or  the  Operations  of  the  gods;  the  Koossas 
conaider  it  caused  by  enemies  and  evil  spirits;  and  the  of- 
fended  ancestor  of  a  Zulu  ia  repreaented  as  saying — "  I  will 
reveal  myaelf  by  disease."  In  America,  the  Comanches 
think  a  malady  is  due  to  the  "  blastii^  breath  "  of  a  foe; 
and  the  Mundruciis  regard  it  as  the  spell  of  an  unknown 
eneiny. 

If  instead  of  "  ghoat "  we  read  "  supematural  agent," 
the  savage  theory  becomes  the  seini-civilized  theory.  The 
earliest  recorded  hero  of  the  Babyloniana,  Izdubar,  is  amitten 
with  a  grievous  malady  by  the  offended  goddess  Ishtar.  In 
the  first  book  of  thelliatl.  the  Greeka  who  die  of  pestilence 
are  repreaented  as  hit  by  Apollo'a  arrowa — an  idea  parallel 
to  one  of  the  savage  ideaa  above  named.  It  was  beüeved  by 
the  Jews  that  dnmbness  and  blindnesa  ceaaed  when  the 
ilcvils  causing  them  were  ejet'ted.  And  in  after-times,  the 
Fathers  held  that  demons  inflicted  diseases.  How 

pei-aiatent  this  kind  of  Interpretation  haa  been,  we  are  shovvn 
by  tlie  fact  that  the  prodiietion  of  illneaa  by  witches,  who 
instigate  devila,  is  even  now  alleged  among  the  uncultured; 
and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  onltiired  still  countenance 
the  belief  that  illnesa  is  diabolically  caused.  A  State- 
authorlzed  ejcpression  of  this  theory  of  disease  is  often  re- 
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peated  by  priests.  In  the  order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
sick,  one  of  the  prayers  is,  "  renew  in  him  "  "  whatsoever 
bas  been  decayed  by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil." 

§  126.  After  contemplating  the  genesis  of  the  fore- 
goiDg  beliefs,  the  accompanying  belief  that  death  is  due  to 
supematural  agency  will  no  longer  surprise  us. 

In  one  form  or  other  this  belief  occurs  every where.  The 
Uaupe  Indiana,  Wallace  teils  us,  "  scarcely  seem  to  think 
that  death  can  oecur  naturally;  "  and  Heame  says  the 
Chippewayans  aaeribe  the  deaths  of  their  chiefs  to  witch- 
craft — commonly  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  Kalmucks  be- 
lieve  that  "  death  is  cansed  by  some  spirit  at  the  command 
of  the  deity;  "  the  Kookies  attribute  death,  as  well  as  all 
earthly  evils,  to  supernatural  causes;  and  the  Khonds  hold 
"  that  death  is  not  the  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man, 
but  that  it  is  incurred  only  as  a  special  penalty  for  offences 
against  the  gods."  The  Bushmen  think  death  is  chiefly  due 
to  witcheraft;  and  by  the  Bechuanas,  death,  even  in  old 
age,  is  ascribed  to  sorcery.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  "  no 
death  is  natural  or  accidental;  "  Burton  says  that  "in 
Africa,  as  in  Australia,  no  man,  however  old,  dies  a  natural 
death ;  "  and  the  Loango  people  do  not  believe  in  natural 
death,  even  from  drowning  or  other  accident.  The  Tahi- 
tians  regarded  the  effects  of  poisons  as  "  more  the  effects  of 
the  god's  displeasure,  .  .  .  than  the  effects  of  the  poisons 
themselves.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  also 
Bupposed  to  die  from  the  influence  of  the  gods."  And  kin- 
dred ideas  are  current  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the 
Tannese,  and  various  other  peoples. 

A  sequence  must  be  named.  Eventually  the  individu- 
alities  of  the  particular  demons  supposed  to  have  caused 
death,  merge  in  a  general  individuality — a  personalized 
Death:  the  personalization  probably  beginning,  every- 
where,  in  the  tradition  of  some  f erocious  f oe  whose  directly- 
seen  acte  of  vengeance  were  multitudinous,  and  tö  vi\\om, 
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af  terwards,  unseen  acta  of  vengeance  were  more  and  more 
ascribed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  may  trace  the 
evolution  of  these  primitive  notions  into  those  which  existed 
in  classic  times  and  medisBval  times.  At  a  Naga's  burial, 
bis  friends  arm  themselves,  and  challenge  tbe  spirit  wbo 
caused  bis  deatb.  Of  tbe  Tasmanians,  Mr.  Davis  relates 
tbat,  "  during  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  first  nigbt  after  tbe  deatb  of 
one  of  tbeir  tribe,  tbey  will  sit  round  tbe  body,  using  rapidly 
a  low,  continuoTis  recitative,  to  prevent  tbe  evil  spirit  from 
taking  it  away.  Sucb  evil  spirit  being  tbe  gbost  of  an 
enemy."  On  tbe  otber  band,  among  tbe  Kora-Hottentots 
tbe  conception  bas  become  partially  generalized:  tbey  per- 
sonalize  deatb — say  "  Deatb  sees  tbee."  Wbich  several 
facts  sbow  US  tbe  root  of  tbe  belief  implied  by  tbe  story  of 
Alcestis,  wbo  is  rescued  from  tbe  grasp  6i  tbe  strong  Deatb 
by  tbe  still  stronger  Hercules;  and  also  tbe  root  of  tbe  belief 
implied  by  tbe  old  representations  of  Deatb  as  a  skeleton, 
bolding  a  dart  or  otber  weapon. 

In  tbe  minds  of  many,  tbe  primitive  notion  still  lingere. 
When  reading  witb  astonisbment  tbat  sa vages,  not  recog- 
nizing  natural  deatb,  ascribe  all  deatb  to  supematural 
agcncy,  we  f  orget  tbat  even  now  supematural  agency  is  as- 
signed  in  cases  wbere  tbe  cause  of  deatb  is  not  obvious — nay, 
in  some  cases  wbere  it  is  obvious.  We  still  occasionally  read 
tbe  coroner's  verdict — "  Died  by  tbe  Visitation  of  God;  " 
and  we  still  meet  people  wbo  tbink  certain  deatbs  (say  tbe 
drownings  of  tbose  wbo  go  boating  on  Sundays)  directly 
result  from  divine  vengeance:  a  belief  differing  from  tbese 
savage  beliefs  only  in  a  modified  conception  of  tbe  super- 
natural agent. 

§  127.  Considered  tbus  as  foUowing  from  tbe  primitive 
interpretation  of  drearas,  and  consequent  tbeory  of  gbosts, 
souls,  or  spirits,  tbese  conclusions  are  quite  consistent. 

If  souls  can  leave  bodies  and  re-enter  tbem,  wby  sbould 
not  bodies  be  entered  by  stränge  souls,  wbile  tbeir  own  souls 
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are  abseilt?  If,  as  in  epilepsy,  the  body  performs  acts  which 
the  owner  denies  having  performed,  there  is  no  choice  but 
to  assume  such  an  agency.  And  if  certain  imcontroUable 
movementSy  as  those  of  hysteria,  as  well  as  the  f amiUar  ones 
of  sneezingy  yawning,  and  hiccough,  take  place  involun- 
tarily,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  some  usurping  spirit  di- 
rects  the  actions  of  the  subject's  body  in  spite  of  him. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  too,  the  stränge  behaviour  of 
the  delirions  and  the  insane.  That  a  maniac's  body  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  impelled  to  self-injury.  Its  right  owner  would  not  make 
the  body  bite  and  tear  itself .  Further,  the  possessing  demon 
is  heard  to  hold  converse  with  other  demons,  which  he  sees 
but  which  bystanders  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkable  derangements  of  body  and  mind 
are  thus  effected,  the  manifest  inference  is  that  diseases  and 
disorders  of  less  remarkable  kinds  are  effected  in  the  same 
way.  Should  there  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body,  there 
must  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisible  enemy  at  band,  who  is 
working  these  stränge  perturbations  in  it. 

Oftcn  occurring  af  ter  long-continued  disease,  death  must 
be  caused  by  that  which  caused  the  disease.  Whenever  the 
death  has  no  visible  antecedent,  this  is  the  only  possible 
Slipposition ;  and  even  when  there  is  a  visible  antecedent,  it 
is  still  probable  that  there  was  some  demoniacal  interf  erence. 
The  giving  way  of  bis  f oothold  and  consequent  fatal  fall  of  a 
companion  down  a  precipice,  or  the  particular  raotion  which 
carried  a  spear  into  his  heart,  was  very  likely  determined  by 
the  malicious  spirit  of  a  f  oe. 


■       CHAPTER  XVm. 

niSPIBATIOn,    DIVIRATION,    EXOBCISH,    AND    SOBOEBT. 

§  128.  If  a  man's  body  may  be  entered  by  a  "  wieked 
soul  of  the  dead  "  enemy,  may  it  not  be  entered  by  a  friendly 
Boul?  If  the  stmgglea  of  the  epileptic,  the  ravings  of  the 
dehrioas,  the  aelf-injuriee  of  the  inaane,  are  caused  by  an 
indwelling  demon;  then  muat  not  the  transcendent  power 
or  marvellous  skill  occasionally  displayed,  be  eaused  by  an 
indwelling  beneficent  spirit?  If,  even  while  a  man  ifl  con- 
acioiia,  the  ghoat  of  a  foe  may  become  Joint  occupant  of  hia 
body  and  eontrol  its  actions  in  apite  of  him,  so  producing 
biccough,  and  aneezing,  and  yawning;  may  not  Joint  oecu- 
pancy  be  asaumed  by  an  ancestral  ghoat,  which  co-operatca 
with  him  instead  of  opposing  bim :  ao  giving  extra  strength, 
or  kaowledge,  or  cunning? 

These  questions  the  savage  eonsiatently  answers  in  the 
affirmative.    There  result  the  ideaa  to  be  here  glanced  at. 

§  129.  The  fact  that  maniaca,  during  their  paroxysma, 
are  far  stronger  tban  men  in  their  normal  states,  raiaea,  aa 
we  bef  ore  saw,  the  belief  that  these  siipematural  agents  have 
superhuman  energies. 

That  manifeatationa  of  unuaual  will  and  strength  are 
thiis  accounted  for,  we  find  proofs  among  early  traditiona. 
Encouraging  Diomede,  Minerva  aaya^ — "  In  thy  breast  have 
I  eet  thy  father's  courage  iindaunted,  even  as  it  was  in 
knightly  Tydens: "  words  implying  some  kind  of  inspira- 
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tion — some  breathing-in  of  a  souI  that  had  been  breathed- 

iout  of  a  f ather.  More  diatinctly  is  this  implied  by  certain 
kgendary  histories  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  third  Sallier 
papyrus,  narrating  a  conquest,  Bamses  II  invokes  bis  ^^  fa- 
ther  Ämmon,"  and  has  the  reply — "  Ramses  Miamon,  I 
am  with  thee,  I  thy  fatber  Ra.  ...  I  am  worth  to  thee 
100,000  joined  in  one."  And  when  Bamses,  deserted  by 
liifl  own  army,  proceeds  single-banded  to  slay  tbe  army  of 
his  foes,  they  are  represented  as  saying — "  No  mortal  bom 
is  he  wboso  is  among  us." 

Here  several  points  of  significance  are  observable.    The 
anc^stral  ghost  was  the  possessing  spirit,  giving  superhuman 
strength.     Along  with  development  of  this  ancestral  ghost 
into  a  great  divinity  had  gone  increase  of  this  strength  f  rem 
something  a  little  above  the  human  to  something  immeasur- 
ably  above  the  human.    The  conception,  common  to  all  these 
ancient  races — Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Greeks 
—was  that  gods,  otherwise  much  like  men,  were  distin- 
guished  by  power  transcending  that  of  men;  and  this  con- 
ception, subject  to  no  restraint,  readily  expanded  into  the 
conception  of  omnipotence.    A  concomitant  result  was  that 
any  display  of  bodily  energy  exceeding  that  which  was  or- 
dinary,  raised  in  observers  the  suspicion,  either  that  there 
was  possession  by  a  supematural  being,  or  that  a  supemat- 
Ural  being  in  diaguise  was  bef  ore  them. 

§  130.  Similarly  with  extraordinary  mental  power.  If 
an  incamate  spirit,  having  either  the  primitive  character  of 
an  ancestral  ghost  or  some  modified  and  developed  character, 
can  gire  superhuman  strength  of  body,  then  it  can  give,  too, 
superhuman  intelligence  and  superhuman  passion. 

We  are  now  so  remote  f  rom  this  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
as  to  have  difficulty  in  thinking  of  it  as  once  accepted  liter- 
ally.  Some  existing  races,  as  the  Tahitians,  do  indeed  show 
US,  in  its  original  form,  the  belief  that  the  priest  when  in- 
spired  ^^ceased  to  act  or  speak  as  a  voluntary  agent,  but 
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moved  and  spoke  as  entirely  under  supematural  influence;  " 
and  so  thej  make  real  to  us  the  ancient  belief  that  prophets 
were  Channels  for  divine  utterances.  But  we  less  clearly 
recognize  the  truth  that  the  Inspiration  of  the  poet  was  at 
ürst  conceived  in  the  same  way.  **  Sing,  O  goddess,  the  de- 
stnictive  wrath  of  Achilles,"  was  not,  like  the  invocations 
of  the  Muses  in  later  times,  a  rhetorical  form;  biit  was  an 
aetual  prayer  for  possession.  The  Homeric  belief  was,  that 
"  all  great  and  glorious  thoughts  .  .  .  come  from  a  god." 
Of  course,  this  mode  of  interpreting  ideas  and  feelings 
admits  of  unlimited  extension;  and  hence  the  assumption 
of  a  supematural  cause,  made  on  the  smallest  Suggestion, 
becomes  habitual.  In  the  Iliad,  Helen  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing  an  ordinary  emotion  excited  in  her  by  Iris;  who  "  put 
into  her  heart,  sweet  longing  for  her  former  husband,  and 
her  city,  and  parents."  Nor  does  the  Interpretation  extend 
itself  only  to  exaltations,  emotional  or  intellectual.  In  the 
Homeric  view,  "  not  the  doers  of  an  evil  deed,  but  the  gods 
who  inspire  the  purpose  of  doing  it,  are  the  real  criminals;  " 
and  even  a  common  error  of  judgment  the  early  Greek  ex- 
plains  by  saying — "  a  god  deceived  me  that  I  did  this  thing." 
How  this  theory,  beginning  with  that  form  still  shown  us 
by  such  savages  as  the  Congoese,  who  ascribe  the  contortions 
of  the  priest  to  the  inspiration  of  the  fetish,  and  differen- 
tiating  into  inspirations  of  the  divine  and  the  diabolical 
kinds,  has  persisted  and  developed,  it  is  needless  to  show  in 
detail.  It  still  lives  in  both  sacred  and  secular  thought;  and 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  views  the  unlikeness  is  f  ar  less 
than  we  suppose.  When  we  read  in  Brinton  that  "  among 
the  Tahkalis  the  priest  is  accustomed  to  lay  his  band  on  the 
head  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  to  blow  into 
him  the  soul  of  the  departed,  which  is  supposed  to  come  to 
lif e  in  his  next  child ;  "  we  are  reminded  that  in  the  Service 
for  ordaining  priests  there  are  the  words — "  Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
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hands."  Not  only  in  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession  do 
we  see  this  modified  form  of  the  savage  belief  in  inspiration, 
but  we  see  it,  with  a  difference,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most  un- 
sacerdotal  of  our  sects,  the  Quakers.  Being  moved  by  the 
spirit,  as  they  understand  it,  is  being  tempof  arily  possessed 
orinspired.  And  then,  in  its  secular  application,  the  primi- 
tive notion  has  lef t  a  trace  in  the  qualitative  distinction,  still 
aaserted  by  some,  between  genius  and  talent. 

§  131.  There  is  but  a  nominal  difference  between  the 
facts  just  grouped  under  the  head  of  inspiration,  and  the 
facts  to  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  divination.  The  di- 
viner  is  simply  the  inspired  man  using  his  supematural 
power  f  or  particular  ends. 

The  ideas  of  the  Amazulu,  which  have  been  so  caref ully 
ascertained,  we  may  again  take  as  typical.  Mark,  first,  that 
bodily  derangement,  leading  to  mental  perturbation,  is  the 
usual  preliminary.  Fasting  is  requisite.  They  say  "  the 
continually-stuffed  body  cannot  see  secret  things."  More- 
over,  "  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  an  inyanga  .  .  .  does  not 
sleep,  ...  his  sleep  is  merely  by  snatches,"  ^^  he  beeomes 
a  house  of  dreams."  Mark,  next,  that  mental  perturbation, 
rising  to  a  certain  point,  is  taken  as  proof  of  inspiration. 
Where  the  evidence  is  not  streng,  "  some  dispute  and  say, 
^  No.  The  fellow  is  merely  mad.  There  is  no  Itongo  [an- 
cestral  ghost]  in  hira.'  Others  say,  *  O,  there  is  an  Itongo  in 
him;  he  is  already  an  inyanga.'  "  And  then  mark,  further, 
that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  by  his  success :  doubters 
say — "  We  might  allow  that  he  is  an  inyanga  if  you  had  con- 
cealed  things  f  or  him  to  find,  and  he  had  discovered  what  you 
had  concealed." 

The  conception  here  so  clearly  implied  is  traceable  in  all 
cases:  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  supposed  nature  of 
the  indwelling  supematural  agent.  Such  mode  of  living  as 
produces  abnormal  excitement,  is  everywhere  a  preparation 
for  the  diviner^s  offiee.    Everywhere,  too,  this  excvtemßiit.^ 
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ascribed  to  the  poeaeseing  ghost,  detnon,  or  divinitj;  and  the 
worde  uttered  are  hig.  Of  the  inspired  Fijian  priest,  Wil- 
liame saya : — 

"  All  bü  worda  ttad  actioiu  &re  coiuider«d  «a  no  longer  hia  own, 
but  thoee  of  the  deit;  who  has  eiit«red  iuto  him.  .  .  .  While  ginng 
the  auswer,  the  priest's  ejes  atand  out  and  roll  ss  in  a  frenz;;  hia 
voice  ia  UDnatural,  hia  face  pole,  hia  lips  livid,  bis  breathing  depreaaed, 
■nd  hia  entira  appeamnce  like  that  of  a  lurioua  madman." 
And  juat  the  same  conatituents  of  the  belief  are  shown  hj 
the  Santals.  Starving  many  dajs,  the  Santal  priest  brings 
OB  a  atate  of  half  wildneas.  He  then  answers  questions 
through  the  power  of  the  possessing  god.  And  in  the  case 
nanied  by  Sherwill,  thia  god  waa  "  formeriy  a  chief  amongst 
them." 

The  views  of  the  semi-eivilized  and  civilized  need  men- 
tion  only  to  show  their  kinship.  As  represented  by  Homer, 
'*  the  gods  maintain  an  intercourse  with  men  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  eourse  of  their  providence,  and  this  intercourse 
consiats  principally  in  revelationa  of  the  divine  will,  and  spe- 
cially  of  future  eventa,  made  to  men  by  oracular  voices," 
etc.  Ilere  we  are  ahown  likenesa  in  nature,  though  aome 
unlikeness  in  form,  between  the  utterancea  of  the  Greek 
Oracle  and  those  of  the  Zulu  Inyauga,  to  whom  the  ancestral 
ghost  says — "  You  will  not  speak  with  the  people;  thej 
will  be  told  by  ua  everything  they  come  to  inquire  about," 
Greater  deviation  in  non-easentials  haa  left  unchanged  the 
aame  esaentials  in  the  notions  ciirrent  throughout  Christen- 
dom; bcginning  with  the  "  inspired  writers,"  whose  worda 
were  suppoaed  to  be  those  of  an  indweüing  holy  spirit,  and 
ending  with  the  Pope,  who  says  hia  infallible  judgmenta 
have  a  like  origin. 

§  133,  Inevitably  there  comes  a  further  development  of 
these  ideas.  When  the  ghost  of  an  enemy  has  entered  a 
man's  body,  can  it  not  be  driven  out?  And  if  thia  cannot 
othenviae  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  supematural  aid! 
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H  some  men  are  possessed  to  their  hurt  by  spirits  of  evil, 
while  others  are  possessed  to  their  benefit  by  f  riendly  spirits, 
as  powerf ul  or  more  powerful,  is  it  not  possible  by  the  help 
of  the  good  spirits  to  undo  the  mischief  done  by  the  bad 
ones — ^perhaps  to  conquer  and  expel  them?  This  possibility 
is  reasonably  to  be  inf  erred.    Hence  exorcism. 

The  medicine-man  is  primarily  an  exorcist.  What  Row- 
ktt  teils  US  of  the  Mishmis,  that,  in  illness,  a  priest  is  sent 
for  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  told  us  directly  or  by  im- 
plication  in  hosts  of  instances.  The  original  method  is  that 
of  making  the  patient's  body  so  disagreeable  a  residenee  that 
the  demon  will  not  remain  in  it.  In  some  cases  very  heroie 
modes  of  doing  this  are  adopted;  as  by  the  Sumatrans,  who, 
in  insanity,  try  to  expel  the  spirit  by  putting  the  insane 
persou  into  a  hut,  whieh  they  set  fire  to,  leaving  him  to 
escape  as  he  best  can.  Probably  various  other  extreme 
measures  described,  including  the  swallowing  of  horrible 
things,  and  the  making  intolerable  smells,  have  the  pur- 
pose  of  disgusting  the  intruder.  Generally,  also,  the  exor- 
cist tries  to  alarm  the  mischievous  tenants  by  shouts,  and 
gestieulations,  and  fearful  faees.  Among  the  Califomian 
tribes,  the  doetor  "  squats  down  opposite  the  patient  and 
barks  at  him  after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  cur,  for  hours 
together;  "  and  a  Koniaga-doctor  has  a  female  assistant 
who  does  the  groaning  and  growling.  Sometiraes  with  other 
means  is  joined  physical  force.  Among  the  Cohimbian  In- 
dians,  the  medicine-man  "  proceeds  to  force  the  evil  spirit 
from  the  sick  man  by  pressing  both  clenched  fists  with  all 
his  might  in  the  pit  of  bis  stomach."  As  a  type  of  such  pro- 
cesses  may  be  taken  that  ascribed  by  Ilerrera  to  the  Indians 
of  Cumana: — 

''If  the  disease  increaaed,  they  said  the  patient  was  possessed 
with  spirits,  stroked  all  the  body  over,  used  words  of  enchantmeDt, 
licked  some  joints,  and  sucked,  saying  they  drew  out  spirits ;  took  a 
twig  of  a  certain  tree,  the  virtue  whereof  none  but  the  physician 
knew,  tickled  their  own  throats  with  it,  tili  they  Tomited  and  bled, 
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aighed,  roared,  quaked,  HUmped,  made  a  tbousand  facei,  Bwested  for 
two  houra,  and  st  last  brought  up  a  »ort  of  thick  phlegm,  with  a  litlle, 
bard,  bUck  ball  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  those  that  belonged  to  tb« 
eick  peraon  carried  iuto  tbe  Beld,  sajing-— 'Go  thy  way,  DeTil.'" 
But  in  what  we  ma^'  conaider  the  more-developed  form  of 
exorciBm,  one  demon  is  emplojed  to  drive  out  aootber.  The 
medieine-iDan  or  priest  conquere  the  demon  in  the  patient  by 
the  help  of  a  demon  with  which  be  is  himself  posseased;  or 
eise  he  summons  a  friendly  supematural  power  to  bis  aid. 

Everjone  knows  that,  in  thia  last  form,  exorcism  con- 
tinues  during  civiüzation.  In  their  earlier  days  the  Hebrews 
employed  some  physical  process,  akin  to  the  processes  we 
find  among  sarages;  such  aa  making  a  dreadful  stench  by 
buming  the  beart  and  liver  of  a  fish.  Througb  such  ex- 
orcism, taugbt  by  the  angel  Raphael,  tbe  demon  Aamodeus 
was  driven  out — fled  to  Egypt  when  he  "  had  smelled  "  tbe 
smoke.  But  latcr,  as  in  the  cxorcisras  of  Christ,  the  physical 
proceaa  was  replaced  by  the  compulsioa  of  superior  super- 
natural agen<^y.  In  this  form  exorcism  still  exists  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  wbich  bas  specially-ordained  ex- 
oreiata ;  and  it  waa  daily  practised  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  tbe  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  infants  were  exorcized 
before  baptism,  in  tbe  words — "  I  comniand  tbee,  uncleon 
spirit,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  that  thou  come  out,  and  depart  from  theae  in- 
fants." Occasional  exorcism  continued  tili  1665,  if  not 
later:  a  clergyman  named  Ruddle,  lieensed  to  exorcize  by 
tbe  Bishop  of  Exeter,  having  then,  according  to  his  own 
account,  aiicceeded  in  laying  the  ghost  of  a  woman,  by  using 
the  meana  appointed  for  dcaling  with  demons — magic  circle, 
"  pentacle,"  etc.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  has  been  an  eccleaiasti- 
cal  uaage,  laating  down  to  Protestant  times,  to  exorcize  the 
water  used  in  divine  service :  a  practice  iraplying  the  primi- 
tire  notion  that  inviaible  demona  swarm  everywhere  around. 

In  this,  as  in  otlier  casea,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
nature  of  the  supematural  agent.    Malicious  gbosts  which 
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annoy  the  living  because  their  bodies  have  been  ill-treated, 

i     differ  but  little  from  evil  spirits  which  vex  the  living  by 

poss^sing  them.    The  instance  given  above,  clearly  impliea 

that  the  laying  of  ghoets  and  the  exorcism  of  demons,  are 

but  modifications  of  the  same  thing.    The  Amazulu  show 

the  two  in  nndistinguishable  forms.    Concerning  a  woman 

peraecuted  by  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband,  we  read: — 

*'If  it  tronble  her  when  she  has  gone  to  another  man  without 
belog  as  yet  married ;  if  she  has  left  her  hiubaDd^s  children  behind, 
tbe  dead  husband  follows  her  and  asks,  *  With  whom  have  you  left 
my  children  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  here  ?  Go  back  to  my 
children.  If  you  do  not  assent  I  will  kill  you.'  The  spirit  is  at  once 
kid  in  that  village  because  it  harasses  the  woman." 

Of  course,  as  civilization  advances,  the  processes  diifer- 

entiate;  so  that  while  evil  spirits  are  commanded  or  con- 

jured,  ghosts  are  pacified  by  fulfiUing  their  requests.    But 

since  the  meanings  of  ghost,  spirit,  demon,  devil,  angel,  were 

at  first  the  same,  we  may  inf er  that  what  eventually  became 

the  Casting  out  of  a  devil,  was  originally  an  expulsion  of  the 

malieious  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  133.  A  medicine-man  who,  helped  by  friendly  ghosts, 
\  expels  malieious  ghosts,  naturally  asks  himself  whether  he 
may  not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  purposes.  Can  he  not  by 
such  aid  revenge  himself  on  enemies,  or  achieve  ends  not 
eise  possible?    The  belief  that  he  can  initiates  sorcery. 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  us  by  the  Kaf- 
fire, who  think  dead  bodies  are  restored  to  life  by  bad  per- 
8ons,  and  made  hobgoblins  to  aid  them  in  misehief .  Here 
we  have  direct  Identification  of  the  familiär  demon  with  the 
deceased  man.  When  we  read  that  the  Tahitians  think 
sickness  and  death  are  produced  by  the  incantations  of 
priests,  who  induce  the  evil  spirits  to  enter  the  sick;  or  when 
we  read  that  most  misfortunes  are  attribiited  by  the  Aus- 
traliäns  "  to  the  power  which  hostile  tribes  possess  over  the 
^spirits  and  demons  which  infest  every  comer  of  the  land;  " 
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we  recognize  the  same  notfon  less  specificallj  stated.  In 
tbe  fact  that  by  Jewiah  writera  "  a  necromancer  ia  de&ned 
aa  one  who  faste  and  lodges  at  night  amonget  tomba,  in  order 
that  the  evil  spirit  may  come  upon  him;  "  we  bave  a  hint  of 
a  kindred  belief  in  an  early  hiatoric  race.  And  we  see  the 
connexion  between  these  original  forma  of  the  conception 
and  those  derived  forms  of  it  which  have  survived  among 
the  more  eivilized. 

The  Operations  of  the  sorcerer,  having  for  their  priraary 
end  the  gaiuing  of  power  over  a  liviug  peraon,  and  having 
for  their  seeondary  end  (whicli  eventually  becomes  predomi- 
nant)  the  gaining  of  power  over  the  aouls  of  dead  pereons, 
or  supernatural  agents  otherwise  conceived,  are  guided  by 
a  notion  which  it  will  be  instructive  to  coneider. 

In  §  52  it  was  shown  why,  originally,  the  special  power 
or  property  of  an  object  is  aupposed  to  be  present  in  all  its 
parts.  This  mode  of  thinking,  we  saw,  prompted  certain 
actione.  Othera  such  may  here  be  instanced.  The  belief 
that  the  qualitioa  of  any  individual  are  appropriated  by  eat- 
ing  him,  ia  illustratcd  by  the  Statement  of  Stanbridge,  that 
when  the  Australians  kill  an  infant,  they  feed  a  previously- 
bom  ehild  with  it;  believing  "  that  by  its  eating  as  much 
as  poaaible  of  the  roasted  infant,  it  will  poasess  the  atrength 
of  both."  Elsewhere,  dead  relatives  are  conaumed  in  pur- 
suance  of  an  alHed  belief.  We  read  of  the  Cucamas  that 
"  aa  soon  aa  a  relation  died,  these  people  assembled  and  ate 
him  roasted  or  boiled,  according  as  he  was  thin  or  f  at."  The 
Tarianaa  and  Tucänoa,  who  drink  the  ashes  of  their  rela- 
tives, "  believe  that  thu3  the  virtues  of  the  deceaaed  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  drinkers;  "  and  an  allied  people,  the  Ara- 
waka,  think  it  "  the  highest  mark  of  honour  they  could  pay 
to  the  dead,  to  drink  their  powdered  bonea  mixed  in  water." 
Scarcely  lesa  aignificant  is  a  custom  of  the  whale-fishing 
Koniagas.  "  Wheu  a  whaler  dies,  tlie  body  ia  cut  into  amalt 
piecca  and  distributed  among  liia  fellow-craftsmen,  each  of 
whom,  af  ter  rubbiug  the  point  of  bis  lance  upon  it,  dries  and 
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preserves  his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman.  Or  the  bodj  is 
placed  in  a  distant  cave,  where,  before  setting  out  upon  a 
chase,  the  wkalers  all  congregate,  take  it  out,  carry  it  to  a 
stream,  immerse  it,  and  then  drink  of  the  water."  The 

particular  virtue  poasessed  by  an  aggregate  is  suppoeed  not 
only  to  inhere  in  all  parts  of  it,  but  to  extend  to  whatever 
is  associated  with  it.  Even  its  appearanee  is  regarded  as  a 
property  which  cannot  exist  apart  f  rom  its  other  properties. 
Hence  the  dislike  often  shown  by  savages  to  having  their 
portraits  taken.  Along  with  this  lively  representation  they 
think  there  must  go  some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like 
that  of  the  Chinooks  who,  if  photographed,  ^'  fancied  that 
their  spirit  thus  passed  into  the  keeping  of  others,  who 
could  torment  it  at  pleasure,"  or  that  of  the  Mapuch£s,  who 
hold  that  to  have  a  man's  likeness  is  to  have  a  fatal  power 
over  him,  will  be  f  uUy  «xemplified  hereaf  ter  under  another 
head.  For  the  present,  it  must  suffice  to  name  this  belief, 
as  f urther  showing  the  ways  in  which  unanalytical  concep- 
tions  of  things  work  out.  One  more  way  must 

be  added.  Even  with  the  name,  there  is  this  association. 
The  idea  betrayed  by  our  own  uncultured  that  some  intrinsic 
connexion  exists  between  word  and  thing  (an  idea  which 
even  the  cultured  among  the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid  of)  is 
betrayed  still  more  distinctly  by  savages.  From  all  parts 
of  the  world  come  illustrations  of  the  desire  to  keep  a  name 
secret.  Burton  remarks  it  of  North  Americans,  and  Smith 
of  some  South  Americans.  The  motive  for  this  secrecy  was 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Chinook  who  thought  Kane's  de- 
sire to  know  his  name  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  steal  it. 
Indeed,  as  Bancroft  puts  it,  "  with  them  the  name  assumes 
a  Personality;  it  is  the  shadow  or  spirit,  or  other-self,  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  person."  An  allied  Interpretation  is  shown 
among  the  Land-Dyaks,  who  often  change  the  names  of  their 
children,  especially  if  they  are  sickly :  "  there  being  an  idea 
that  they  will  deceive  the  inimical  spirits  by  foUowing  this 
practica."     And  in  another  direction  this  belief  works  out 

17 
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in  the  widely-prevalent  repugnance  to  naming  the  dead. 
That  which  l)ove  teils  us  of  the  TaBmaniaoB,  that  tliey  fear 
"  prououncing  the  Dame  by  which  a  deceased  frieiid  was 
known,  as  if  bis  shade  might  tbus  be  offended,"  is  toM  us, 
witb  or  without  the  asaigned  motive,  by  travellera  from 
many  regiona. 

The  facts  thus  grouped  malte  aufflciently  clear  the  gene- 
eis  of  the  sorcerer's  beliefs  aad  practicea.  Everywhere  he 
begins  by  obtaining  a  part  of  hia  victim's  body,  orsomethiag 
eloaely  assooiated  witb  hia  body,  or  eise  by  making  a  repre- 
sentation  of  him;  and  then  lie  does  to  this  part,  or  this 
representation,  aometbing  which  be  thinka  is  thereby  done 
to  bis  victim.  The  Patagoniana  hold  that  poaaesaion  of  a 
man'Bhairornailsenablesthemagician  to  workevilonhim; 
and  thia  is  the  general  eonception.  New  Zealandera  "  all 
dread  cutting  their  nails  "  for  thia  reaaon,  By  the'Araaziilu, 
"  aorcerere  are  auppoaed  to  destroy  their  vietims  by  taking 
some  portion  of  their  bodies,  as  hair  or  nails;  or  aomething 
that  has  been  wom  next  their  person,  aa  a  piece  of  old  gar- 
ment,  and  adding  to  it  certain  medicines,  which  is  then 
biiried  in  some  secret  place."  Ancient  Pemvian  magicians 
did  the  like  by  acting  on  blood  taken  from  them.  Among 
the  Tannese  this  fatal  power  over  any  one  ia  exereiaed  by 
operating  on  the  remnantä  of  his  meals.  Probably  the  idea 
ia  that  theae  remnantä  continue  to  be  connected  witb  the 
portions  he  haa  eaten,  and  that  have  liecome  part  of  him. 
They  believe  that — 

"men  can  crente  diaease  and  death  bf  burniDg  «hat  is  called 
nahai.  Nfthak  meanH  nibbish,  bot  priucipally  refuse  of  food.  Every- 
thing  of  the  kind  the;  bury  or  throw  into  the  sea,  lest  the  diacMe- 
makers  ehould  get  hold  of  it.  .  .  .  If  a  diBeaee-maker  was  ill  him- 
«elf.  he  feit  Bure  that  Botne  one  must  be  burciug  his  nahak." 
Spella  which  originate  in  the  belief  that  a  representation  is 
physically  connected  witb  the  thing  represcnted,  might  be 
exemplified  from  socteties  in  all  stages.  ■  Keating  teils  ua  of 
the  Cliippewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfers  a  disease  by  making 
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a  ^^  wcMKlen  Image  of  bis  patient's  enemy/'  piercing  it  to  tbe 
heart,  and  introducing  powders:  a  method  identical  witb 
methods  indicated  in  tales  of  European  witchcraft. 

Tuming  f rom  this  simpler  form  of  magic  to  the  form 
in  which  supematnral  agents  are  employed,  tbere  comes  the 
question — Does  not  the  second  grow  out  of  the  first?  Rea- 
sons  exist  f or  tbinking  that  it  does.  On  remembering  how 
small  a  difference  the  primitive  man  recognizes  between  the 
living  and  tbe  dead,  we  may  suspect  that  he  thinks  the  two 
can  be  similarly  acted  upon.  If  possessing  a  portion  of  a 
living  man  gives  power  over  bim,  will  not  possessing  a  por- 
tion of  a  dead  man  give  power  over  bim  too?  That  by  some 
peoples  tbe  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  need  of  all  bis 
parts,  bas  already  been  shown.  We  8aw,*in  §  88,  that  tbe 
Mexicans  put  bis  bones  wbere  he  could  easily  find  them  at 
the  resurrection;  and  that  a  dead  Peruyian's  hair  and  nails 
were  preserved  för  bim  in  one  place.  A  like  custom  bas  a 
like  assigned  reason  among  tbe  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah. 
Is  tbere  not,  then,  tbe  impUcation  that  one  wbo  obtains  such 
relics  thereby  obtains  a  means  of  hurting,  and  theref  ore  of 
coercing,  tbe  dead  owner?  Accept  this  implication,  and  the 
meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  elear.  Habitually  tbere 
is  destructive  usage;  and  habitually  the  tbings  bruised,  or 
bumed,  or  boiled,  are  fragments  of  dead  tbings,  brüte  or 
human,  but  especially  human.  Speaking  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians,  Arriaga  says  that  by  "  a  certain  powder  ground 
from  the  bones  of  the  dead,"  a  sorcerer  "  stupifies  all  in  the 
house."  During  early  times  in  Europe,  it  was  thought  dan- 
gerous  "  to  leave  corpses  unguarded,  lest  they  should  be 
mangled  by  the  witches,  wbo  took  from  them  the  most 
choice  ingredients  composing  their  charms."  Our  own  Par- 
liament,  so  late  even  as  1604,  enacted  a  death-penalty  on 
any  one  wbo  exhumed  a  corpse,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  used 
in  "  witchcrafte,  soreerie,  eharme,  or  inchantment."  Por- 
tions of  the  dead  man  having  been  the  elements  originally 
used,  and  sueh  portions  having  repulsiveness  as  their  most 
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coiispicuous  trait,  repulsive  tbings  in  general  naturalis  sug- 
geated  themselvee  aa  thiuga  ükelj  to  atrengtheo  the  "  heU- 
broth."  Especially  if  animal-soula,  or  the  souls  of  meta- 
niorphosed  human  beings,  were  to  be  coerced,  there  might 
be  looked  for  thoae  stränge  mixtures  of  "  eye  of  newt, 
and  toe  of  frog,"  etc.,  wbich  the  witch-cauldron  con- 
tains.*  That  some  auch   relationship  exiats  be- 

tween  the  arts  of  the  necromancer  and  these  ideas  of  the 

*  Jiut  «her  Üiii  wu  writteu,  tbere  cune  to  me  a  itTiking  Tari&cadoD  of 
(h«  infereiioe  dnwD  In  lt.  In  >  letter  of  thsoks  to  Hr.  Bancroft,  for  (he 
flrat  Tolume  of  hU  Natiet  Racf  ofOit  Paofie  SliUe*,  baving  Implied  that  I 
greatlj  valned,  for  my  dwd  purpoMi,  hia  laborioui  compilatioii,  Hr.  Btocroft 
«M  M  obliging  M  to  «eud  me  fortbwitfa  the  pnmfa  of  large  parte  of  tbe  r»- 
m^atng  voloioet.  I»  tha«e  of  Vol.  IF,  a  paragraph  od  p.  14T  describea  llw 
initiatioa  of  a  shamkn  amoDg  the  Thlinkeeta.  Otdng  lo  the  «oods,  and  fe^- 
ing  for  Bome  weeki  "  onl;  on  the  rooti  of  the  panax-Korridton,"  he  waiti  tili 
"  Üie  Chief  of  the  spirita  "  [oho  ia  an  anceatnl  abamln]  senda  him  "  a  river- 
ottcr,  in  the  tongiie  of  which  tnlmat  Ia  auppoaed  to  be  hid  the  whole  power 
•nd  aecret  of  ahaminiam.  .  .  .  If ,  howerer,  the  apirila  will  not  viilt  tlie 
would-be  atiembi,  Dor  glve  him  an;  opportmiitj  io  get  the  ottertongne  u 
described  aboTe,  the  neophjte  Tlrits  the  tomb  of  a  dead  ahamfcn  and  keepe 
an  awfid  tigil  orer  night,  IioldiDg  ia  bis  liviog  mouth  a  flnger  of  the  dead 
man  or  one  of  hia  teeth;  tbis  conairaina  the  apirita  lerj  powerfnlly  to  send 
the  neceaaftry  otter." 

Here,  mor«  fitlj  ttian  elaewhere,  I  maj  potnt  out  that  we  thua  get  an  ex- 
planaüon  of  aiDuJets.  Portiona  of  dead  men  and  dead  ttnimala,  Ibough  not 
eicluBiTetj  the  thinga  naed  for  them,  are  the  ordinarjr  tbings.  That  which  tlie 
sorcerer  employa  as  an  tnatrumcot  of  coerdon,  ia,  when  ■  tallaDian,  held  aa 
■ecuring  the  good  oIGms  of  the  glMwt,  or  aa  a  protection  againat  it.  The  cua- 
tarn,  common  among  aaragca,  of  wearing  about  them  bonea  of  dead  Telativea, 
haa  probablj  thia  meaning;  wbich,  aa  we  aaw,  «aa  the  aTowed  meaning  of 
the  EoniagK-whalera  in  keeping  aa  channf  Inta  of  the  fleeh  of  a  dead  com- 
panioD.  Thia  notion  ia  implied  in  the  fact  that  "an  Aahantee  mreTeign  car- 
ried  the  head  of  hia  predeceaaor  with  him  to  battle  oa  a  chann."  Baoea  who 
are  in  danger  fron  ferocioua  anlmala,  often  uae  aa  amulete  the  pi«aemble 
parta  of  audi  animala.  Of  the  Damaraa,  Anderaaon  aaya  th&t  (hdr  amuleta  aie 
ganerall;  the  teeth  of  liona  and  hymiaa,  entralU  of  aaimala,  etc. ;  and  that 
the  Namaqua-amuleta conaiat  "as  uaualof  Ihc  teeth  and clawa of  Uone, hTnnaa, 
and  otlier  witd  lieasta ;  piecea  of  wood,  bone.  dried  fleah  and  Tat,  roots  of 
planta,  etc."  Among  the  charma  belonging  to  a  Djak  medldne-man  wen — 
eome  teelh  of  alligatora  and  hone;  beare,  aeveral  boar'a  tuake,  diipa  of  deet 
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savage,  we  find  further  reason  to  suspect  in  the  supposed 
potency  of  names.  The  primitive  notion  that  a  man's  name 
forms  a  part  of  him,  and  the  derivative  notion  that  calling 
ihe  dead  by  their  names  affects  them  and  may  offend  them, 
originate  the  necromancer's  notion  of  invocation.  Every- 
where,  be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samuel,  whose  ghost 
asks  why  he  has  been  disquieted,  or  in  an  Icelandic  saga, 
which  deacribes  ghosts  severally  summoned  by  name  as  an- 
Bwering  to  the  summons,  we  get  evidence  that  possession 
of  the  name  is  suppoeed  to  give  over  the  dead  an  influence 
like  tbat  which  it  is  suppoeed  to  give  over  the  living.  The 
power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is  again  implied 
by  such  stories  as  the  "  open  Sesame  '*  of  the  Arabian 
Kights;  and  the  alleged  effect  of  calling  the  name  we  see  in 
the  still-extant,  though  now  jocose,  saying — "  Talk  of  the 
devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear." 

Special  interpretations  aside,  however,  the  general  inter- 
pretation  is  sufBciently  manifest.  The  primitive  ghost- 
theory,  implying  but  little  difference  between  dead  and 
living,  fosters  the  notion  that  the  dead  can  be  acted  on  by 
arts  like  those  which  act  on  the  living;  and  hence  results 
that  species  of  magic  which,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  a  sum- 
moning  of  the  dead  to  get  from  them  information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  summons  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  and  in  its 
later  form  is  a  raising  of  demons  to  help  in  mischief . 

§  134.  Exorcism  and  sorcery  pass  insensibly  into  mira- 
cle.  What  difference  exists  refers  less  to  the  natures  of  the 
effectfl  worked  than  to  the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them.  If  the  marvellous  results  are  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural being  at  enmity  with  the  observers,  the  art  is  sor- 

horn,  tangles  of  colonrcd  thread,  claws  of  some  animals,  and  odde  and  ende  of 
Enropean  articles.  Elsewhcre  the  motive  is  specified.  Enumerating  the  arou- 
lets  of  the  Brazilian  Indian,  Spix  and  Martins  naroe  the  **  eye-teeth  of  oiinoefl 
•od  monkeys;**  and  they  say  the  Indian  thinks  his  atniilets,  among  other 
bcoefita,  **  will  protect  him  ägtanai  the  attacks  of  wild  beasta.*' 
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ceiy;  but  if  ascribed  to  a  friendlj  aupematural  b^ng,  the 
marvellous  resulte  are  claseed  as  miracles. 

Thb  ia  weil  shown  in  the  contest  between  the  Hebrew 
priests  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  From  Pharaob's  point 
of  view,  Äaron  was  an  enchanter  worldng  by  the  help  of  a 
Bpirit  antagonistic  to  himself ;  while  his  own  prieets  worked 
hy  the  help  of  his  favouring  goda.  Contrariwiae,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  the  achievemeut«  of  their 
own  leaders  were  divine,  and  thoee  of  their  antagonlsta  dia- 
bolical.  But  both  believed  that  supematural  agency  was 
employed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  aupematural  agent 
had  to  be  yielded  to. 

Älleged  aneient  mlraclea  of  another  order  are  paralleled 
in  their  meaninga  by  alleged  miracles  now  wrought  every 
day  in  South  Äfrica.  By  the  Bechuauas,  miasionariea  are 
taken  for  another  sort  of  rain-makers;  and  among  the  Yoru- 
bas,  "  an  old  farmer,  aeeing  a  cloud,  will  say  to  a  missionary, 
*  please  let  it  rain  for  ua,'  "  Rain  being  thus,  in  theee  arid 
regions,  as  in  the  East,  synonjmous  with  bleasing,  we  find 
conteats  between  rain-doctora,  or  "  heaven-herds,"  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal.  There  are  aimilar 
triab  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failure.  In 
Zululand,  at  a  time  when  "  the  heaven  waa  hot  and  dry," 
a  rain-doctoT,  "  Umkqaekana,  saya — '  let  the  people  look  at 
the  heaven  at  such  a  time;  it  will  rain.'  .  .  .  And  when  it 
rained,  the  people  said — '  truly,  he  ia  a  doctor.'  .  .  .  After 
that  year  the  heaven  waa  hard,  and  it  did  not  rain.  The 
people  peraecuted  him  exceedingly,  .  .  .  It  ia  aaid  they 
poiaoned  him."  Habitually  we  find  this  same  conception 
of  the  weather-doctor,  aa,  in  the  worda  of  Biahop  Callaway, 
"  a  priest  to  whom  is  entrust«d  the  power  of  prevailing 
mediation;"  and  habitually  we  find  both  his  mediatory 
power  and  the  power  of  the  supematural  agent  with  whom 
hc  has  influDiice,  tested  by  the  reault.  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  his  captivity  in  Brazil,  the  old  voyager,  Hana  Stade,  ssy- 
ing,  "  Qod  did  a  wonder  through  me,"  narrates  how,  at  the 
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request  of  two  sa  vages,  he  stopped  by  prayer  a  coming  storm, 
which  threatened  to  binder  tbeir  fisbing;  and  that  ^^  tbe 
savage,  Parwaa,  said — *  Now  I  see  tbat  tbou  bast  spoken 
witb  tby  God : ' "  beatben  and  Cbristian  being  tbus  per- 
fectly  at  one  in  tbeir  interpretation. 

Tbe  only  difference  of  moment  is  tbe  extent  to  wbicb 
tbe  supematural  agent  wbo  produces  tbe  miraculoua  eifect 
at  tbe  instigation  of  tbe  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  propbet, 
or  priest,  bas  diverged  in  ascribed  nature  f  rom  tbe  primitive 
aneestral  gbost. 

§  135.  And  now  we  approacb  anotber  order  of  pbe- 
nomena  .wbicb  bas  been  evolving  simultaneously  witb  tbe 
Orders  described  in  tbis  cbapter  and  tbe  one  preceding  it. 

The  primitive  belief  is  tbat  tbe  gbosts  of  tbe  dead,  enter- 
ing tbe  bodies  of  tbe  living,  produce  convulsive  actions,  in- 
sanity,  disease,  and  deatb;  and  as  tbis  belief  develops,  tbese 
original  supematural  agents  conceived  as  causing  sucb  evils, 
differentiate  into  supematural  agents  of  varioiis  kinds  and 
powers.  Above,  we  bave  contemplated  certaiil  sequences  of 
this  tbeory  of  possession.  Along  witb  a  belief  in  malefieent 
pofisession  tbere  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  possession;  wbicb 
is  prayed  for  under  tbe  forms  of  supematural  strengtb,  in- 
spiration,  or  knowledge.  Furtber,  from  tbe  notion  tbat  if 
malefieent  demons  can  enter  tbey  can  be  driven  out,  tbere 
results  exorcism.  And  tben  tbere  comes  tbe  idea  tbat  tbey 
may  be  otberwise  controlled — may  be  called  to  aid:  wbence 
encbantments  and  miracles. 

But  if  gbosts  of  tbe  dead,  or  derived  supematural  agents 
otberwise  classed,  can  tbus  inflict  evils  on  men  wben  at 
enmity  witb  tbem,  or,  wben  amicable,  can  give  tbem  belp 
and  protection,  will  it  not  be  wise  so  to  bebave  as  to  gain 
their  good-will?  This  is  evidently  one  of  several  policies 
that  may  be  adopted.  Supposed  as  these  souls  or  spirits 
originally  are,  to  be  like  living  men  in  their  perceptions  and 
intelligence,  tbey  may  be  evaded  and  deceived.    Or,  as  in 
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the  procedures  above  deseribed,  they  may  be  driven  awaj 
and  defied.  Or,  eontrariwise,  there  may  be  pursued  the 
coarae  of  pacifyiug  them  i£  angry,  and  pleasing  them  if 
friendly. 

Tfais  last  Gourse,  wbich  originates  religious  observances 
in  general,  we  have  now  to  conaider.  We  ahall  find  tliat 
the  group  of  ideae  and  practicee  eonstituting  a  cult,  has  the 
Bame  root  with  the  groupa  of  ideas  and  practices  already 
deseribed,  and  gradually  diverges  from  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

^      SAOBED  PULCES,  TSMFLES,  AHm  AI4TABS;  SAOBIFIGE,  FASTINO, 
AITD  PBOPITIATION;    FBAISS,    FRAYEBy    BTO. 

§  136.  The  inscriptions  on  grave-stones  commonly 
begin  with  the  words — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of."  The 
sacredness  thus  ascribed  to  the  tomb,  extends  to  whatever  is, 
or  has  been,  closely  associated  with  the  dead.  The  bedroom 
containing  the  corpee  is  entered  with  noiseless  steps;  words 
are  uttered  in  low  tones;  and  by  the  rfubdued  manner  is 
shown  a  f  eeling  which,  however  variable  in  other  elements, 
always  incindes  the  element  of  awe. 

The  sentiment  excited  in  iis  by  the  dead,  by  the  place 
of  the  dead,  and  by  the  immediate  belongings  of  the  dead, 
while  donbtless  partly  unlike  that  of  the  primitive  man,  is  in 
essence  like  it.  When  we  read  of  savages  in  general,  as  of 
the  Dakotahs,  that  ^^  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,"  and  that  many  tribes,  like  the  Hottentots 
"  leave  the  huts  they  died  in  standing,"  with  their  contents 
untonched;  we  are  shown  that  fear  is  a  chief  component 
of  the  sentiment.  Shrinking  from  the  Chamber  of  death, 
often  shown  among  ourselves,  like  aversion  to  going  through 
a  churchyard  at  night,  arises  partly  from  a  vague  dread. 
Common  to  nncivilized  and  civilized,  this  feeling  colours 
all  the  ideas  which  the  dead  arouse. 

Parallelisms  apart,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the 

place  where  the  dead  are,  awakens  in  savages  an  emotion  of 

fear;  is  approached  with  hesitating  steps;  and  accfoiieÄ  tlaa 
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character  of  sanctity.  In  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  cemeteries 
containing  the  greatest  chief s  are  considered  sacred.  When 
a  New  Zealand  chief  is  buried  in  a  village,  the  whole  village 
become  tapu:  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted  to 
go  near  it.  The  Tahitians  never  repair  or  live  in  the  house 
of  one  who  has  died :  that,  and  every thing  belonging  to  him, 
is  tabooed.  Food  f  or  the  departed  is  lef  t  by  New  Zealanders 
in  "  sacred  calabashes;  "  in  Aneitenm,  the  groves  in  which 
they  leave  oiferings  of  food  for  their  dead  ancestors,  are 
"  sacred  groves;  '^  ^nd  by  Ashantis,  the  town  of  Bantama 
"  is  regaided  as  sacred  because  it  contains  the  f  etish-house, 
which  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti." 

The  f  act  which  here  concems  us  is,  that  this  awe  excited 
by  the  dead  grows  into  a  sentiment  like  that  excited  by  the 
places  and  things  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  kinship 
is  forced  on  our  attention  when  Cook  teils  us  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  that  the  morai^iQem&  to  be  their  pantheon  as 
well  as  their  burial-place;  and  that  the  morais  or  burying- 
grounds  of  the  Tahitians  are  also  places  of  worship.  But  we 
shall  see  this  relationship  most  clearly  on  tracing  the  genesis 
of  temples  and  altars. 

§  137.  By  the  cave-inhabiting  Veddahs,  until  recently, 
the  dead  man  was  left  where  he  died:  the  survivors  sought 
some  other  cave,  leaving  that  in  which  the  death  occurred  to 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  As  already  shown  in  connexion 
with  another  belief,  the  Bongo  people  could  not  be  got  to 
enter  a  certain  cave  which  they  said  was  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  it.  Further  south  "  no 
one  dared  to  enter  the  Lohaheng,  or  cave,  for  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  the  Deitv." 
And  in  the  Izdubar  legends,  Heabani,  represented  as  living 
in  a  cave,  is  said,  at  death,  to  be  taken  by  his  "  mother  earth," 
and  his  ghost  is  raised  out  of  the  earth.  On  being  thus  re- 
minded  that  primitive  men  lived  in  caves  and  interred  their 
dead  in  them;  on  adding  that  when  they  ceaaed  to  use  caves 
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as  dwellings  they  continued  to  use  them  as  cemeteries;  and 
on  rememberiiig,  further,  the  general  custom  of  carrying 
ofFerings  to  the  places  where  the  departed  lie;  we  see  how 
there  arises  the  sacred  cave  or  cave-temple.  That 

the  cave-temples  of  Egypt  thus  originated  is  tolerably  clear. 
In  Tarious  parts  of  the  world  natural  cavems  are  f oiind  with 
mde  frescoes  daubed  on  their  sides;  and  these  artificial 
cavems  in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  buried,  had 
their  long  passages  and  sepulchral  Chambers  covered  with 
paintings.  If  we  assume  that  to  the.  preserved  bodies  of 
these  kings,  as  to  those  of  Egyptians  gencrally,  offerings 
were  made;  we  must  infer  that  the  sacred  burial-cave  had 
become  a  cave-temple.  And  on  leaming  that  elsewhere  in 
Egypt  there  are  cave-temples  of  a  more  developed  kind  that 
were  not  sepulchral,  we  may  properly  regard  these  as  de- 
rivative; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  begun  cut- 
ting  their  places  of  worship  out  of  the  solid  rock,  without 
having  a  preceding  habit  to  prompt  them, 

For  another  class  of  temples  we  have  another  origin 

caused  by  another  mode  of  burial.    The  Arawftks  place  the 

corpee  in  a  "  small  corial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  the  hut."    By 

the  Guiana  tribes,  ^^  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  hut  and  there  the 

body  is  laid."    Among  the  Creeks,  the  habitation  of  the 

dead  becomes  his  place  of  interment.    Similarly  in  Af  rica. 

By  the  Fantees  "  the  dead  person  is  buried  in  his  own 

house;  "  the  Dahomans  bury  in  the  deceased's  "  own  house 

or  in  the  abode  of  certain  ancestors;  "  and  there  is  house- 

burial  among  the  Fulahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast 

people.     AVliether  the  house  thus  used  tends  to  become  a 

>inple,  depends  on  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  abandoned.    In 

>s  Hke  those  cited  in  §  117,  where  the  survivors  continue 

ahabit  it  after  one  or  more  interments,  the  acquirement 

che  sacred  character  is  prevented.    When  Landa  teils  us 

of  the  Yucatrnese,  that,  "  as  a  rule,  they  abandoned  the 

house  and  left  it  uninhabited  after  the  burial,  unless  there 

were  many  people  living  in  it  who  overcame  the  fear  of 
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death  by  Company;  "  we  are  shown  the  rise  of  the  sentiment 
and  what  results  from  it  if  not  checked.  Hence,  when  told 
of  the  Caribs  that,  "  burying  the  corpse  in  the  centre  of  his 
own  dwelling  "  [if  the  master  of  the  house]  the  relations 
"  quitted  the  house  altogether,  and  erected  another  in  a 
distant  Situation;  "  and  when  told  of  the  Brazilian  Indians 
that  a  dead  man  '^  is  buried  in  the  hut  which,  if  he  was  an 
adult,  is  abandoned,  and  another  bnilt  in  its  stead; "  and 
when  told  that  "  the  ancient  Penivians  frequently  bnried 
their  dead  in  their  dwellings  and  then  removed;  "  we  can- 
not  but  see  that  the  abandoned  house,  thus  lef  t  to  the  ghost 
of  the  deceased,  becomes  a  place  regarded  with  awe.  More- 
over,  as  repeated  supplies  of  food  are  taken  to  it;  and  as 
along  with  making  oiferings  there  go  other  propitiatory 
acte;  the  deserted  dwelling-house,  tumed  into  a  mortuary- 
^ouse,  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  temple. 

Where  house-burial  is  not  practised,  the  sheltering  struc- 
ture  raised  above  the  grave,  or  above  the  stage  bearing  the 
corpse,  becomes  the  germ  of  the  sacred  building.  By  some 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  there  is  a  "  roof  of  atap  erected 
over  "  the  burial-place.  In  Cook's  time,  the  Tahitians  placed 
the  body  of  a  dead  person  upon  a  kind  of  hier  supported 
by  sticks  and  under  a  roof.  So,  too,  in  Sumatra,  where  "  a 
shed  is  built  over  "  the  grave;  and  so,  too,  in  Tonga.  Of 
course  this  shed  admits  of  enlargement  and  finish.  The 
Dyaks  in  some  places  build  mausoleums  like  houses,  18  ft. 
high,  omamentally  carved,  containing  the  goods  of  the  de- 
parted — sword,  shield,  paddle,  etc.  When  we  read  that  the 
Fijians  deposit  the  bodies  of  their  chief s  in  small  mbures  or 
temples,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these  so-called  temples 
are  simply  more-developed  sheltering  structures.  Describ- 
ing  the  funeral  rites  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  placed  under  a  pro- 
tective  shed,  Ellis  says  the  corpse  was  clothed  "  and  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture;  a  small  altar  was  erected  before  it,  and 
oiferings  of  fruit,  food,  and  flowers,  daily  presented  by  the 
relatives,  or  the  priest  appointed  to  attend  the  body."    Here 
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the  shed  has  become  a  place  of  worship.  Still  more  clearly 
did  the  customs  of  the  Peruvians  show  that  the  structure 
erected  over  the  dead  body  develops  into  a  temple.  Acosta 
teils  US  that  "  every  one  of  these  kings  Yncas  left  all  his 
treasure  and  revenues  to  entertaine  the  place  of  worsbippe 
where  his  body  was  layed,  and  there  were  many  ministers 
with  all  his  familie  dedicated  to  his  service." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  alone  that  we  trace  this 
genesis  of  the  temple  out  of  the  specially-provided  house 
for  the*  dead.  That  which  early  Spanish  travellers  teil  us 
about  the  Peruvians,  ancient  Greek  travellers  teil  us  about 
the  Egyptians.  Just  as  Cieza  remarks  "  how  little  [the 
Collas]  cared  for  having  large  and  handsome  houses  for  the 
living,  while  they  bestowed  so  much  care  on  the  tombs 
where  the  dead  were  interred;  "  so  Diodoru8,  giving  a  rea- 
son  for  the  meanness  of  the  Egyptians'  dwellings  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  splendour  of  their  tombs,  says — "  they 
termed  the  houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  stay  in 
them  but  a  little  while,  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  they 
call  everlasting  habitations."  As  these  Egyptian  tombs, 
Uke  their  houses  in  type  though  so  superior  in  quality,  were 
places  in  which  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made,  they  were 
essentially  temples.  Indeed,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
most  ancient  Underground  structure  close  to  the  great  pyra- 
mid,  is  a  tomb  or  a  temple — as  the  Serapeum  (also  Under- 
ground) where  the  god  Osiris-Apis  was  buried  after  each 
incamation,  "  resembled  in  appearance  the  other  Egyptian 
temples,  even  those  which  were  not  of  a  funereal  charac- 
ter;  "  we  have  reason  for  thinking  that  in  earlier  Egyptian 
times  the  temple,  as  distinguished  from  the  tomb,  did  not 
exist.  Not  unf  requently  in  the  East,  these  mortuary  struc- 
tures  united  the  characters  of  the  cave-temple  and  the  dwell- 
ing-house  temple.  As  at  Petra,  as  at  Cyrene,  so  in  Etruria, 
the  tombs  were  arranged  along  a  cliff  "  like  houses  in  a 
Street,"  and  "  were  severally  an  Imitation  of  a  dwelling- 
cbamber:  "  to  which  add  that  the  Etniscans  had  also  under- 
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grouB<l  temples  like  Underground  burial  places,  which  were 
like  primitive  Underground  houses.  Ä  temple  at  Mahavelli- 
pore  in  Uravidian  style,  suggests  that  in  India  the  rock- 
temple  was  originally  a  tomb:  there  ia  a  reclining  {( dead) 
figiire  being  worshipped.  The  tomb  o£  Darius,  too,  cut  in 
the  rock,  "  is  an  exact  reproduction  "  of  hia  palace  on  the 
same  scale.  I  may  end  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fergua»on, 
who,  writing  of  the  Chaldean  temples,  and  indicating  the 
likencBS  of  the  tomb  of  Cynis  to  a  temple,  eaya  "  the  moat 
celebrated  example  of  this  form  is  as  of  ten  called  [byancient 
writers]  tbe  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  among  a  Tu- 
ranian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  considered 
as  one  and  the  aame  thing." 

I^ter  timee  have  8een  manifest  tendencies  to  such  a 
genesis  of  the  temple,  d^  novo.  In  the  oaaea  of  the  Sahara, 
are  chapels  built  over  the  remains  of  marabouts,  or  Ma- 
hometan  saints;  and  to  these  chapels  the  pious  make  pil- 
grimages  and  take  offerings.  Obviously,  too,  a  chapel  cov- 
ering  the  tomb  of  a  saint  within  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dra!, is  a  small  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  every  de- 
tached  mausoleum  containing  the  bones  of  a  distinguished 
man,  is  visited  with  feeliugs  akin  to  the  religious,  and  is  an 
incipient  place  of  worahip. 

§  138.  When,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
Chamber,  be  it  eave,  or  deserted  house,  or  special  mortuary- 
house,  or  temple,  we  procced  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
structure  within  it — the  altar — we  come  first  to  something 
intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highly-developed  sacred 
stnietures  uniting  the  attribiites  of  the  two. 

The  grave-heap  growing  into  the  tumulus,  which  in- 
creases  in  size  with  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  sometiroes 
develops  from  a  mound  of  earth  into  a  mound  partly  of 
stoneg  and  partly  of  earth,  or  otherwiae  whoUy  of  atonea,  and 
finally  into  a  stone  structuro,  still  solid  like  a  mound,  and 
still  somewhat  mound-shaped,  but  highly  elaborated  archi- 
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tecturally.  Instead  of  a  sacred  edifice  evolved  from  the 
sepulchral  Chamber,  we  have,  in  the  Indian  Tope,  a  sacred 
edifice  evolved  from  the  grave-heap  itself.  "  The  Tope  is 
the  lineal  and  direct  descendant  of  the  funereal  tumulus," 
says  Mr.  Fergusson;  or,  as  defined  by  Gen.  Cunningham  in 
his  elaborate  work,  it  is  "  a  regidarly-buiU  caim,"  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topes,  some  contain  relics 
of  Sakya-muni;  and  others  contain  relics  of  his  principal 
disciples,  priests,  and  saints:  relics  only,  because  in  the  case 
of  Sakyfi-muni,  parts  of  his  remains  were  carried  to  diflferent 
places,  and  because,  in  the  other  cases,  buming  of  the  dead 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Buddhists,  the  tomb 
became  not  the  receptacle  of  a  body  but  of  a  remnant.  As 
nearly  as  this  change  of  practice  permits,  theref ore,  the  Tope 
is  a  tomb;  and  the  prayers  oifered  at  Topes,  the  processions 
made  round  them,  and  the  adorations  paid  to  them  (as  shown  . 
in  the  sculptures  on  their  own  surfaces),  prove  that  they 
are  simply  solid  temples  instead  of  hollow  temples.  Further 
.evidence  of  this  remains:  the  name  given  to  certain  of  them, 
Chaitya^  means,  in  Sanskrit,  ^^  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as 
any  monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile." 

Retuming  to  the  grave-heap  in  its  original  form,  we 
have  first  to  recall  the  fact  (§  85)  that  among  savages  who 
bury,  and  who  take  supplies  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  grave- 
heap  is  thereby  made  a  heap  on  which  offerings  are  placed. 
Here  of  earth  or  turf,  there  partly  of  stones,  elsewhere  of 
stones  entirely,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  offerings  f or  the 
dead  that  an  altar  has  to  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Where  corpses  are  supported  on  platforms,  which  also 
bear  the  refreshments  provided,  these  platforms  becorae 
practically  altars;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  altars  used  in  the  worship  of  deities  are  derived  from 
them.  In  Tahiti,  when  Cook  was  there,  the  altars  on  which 
the  natives  placed  their  offerings  to  the  gods  were  similar  to 
the  biers  on  which  they  placed  their  dead :  both  were  small 
stages,  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high. 
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A  like  etructure  was  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  enp- 
port  the  provisions  taken  to  the  grave  of  one  of  Cook's 
sailora.  Elsewhere,  neither  the  grave-heap  simplj  nor  the 
raiaed  stage,  plays  the  part  of  a  stand  for  offerings.  Ximenez 
teils  US  of  the  Central  Americans  that  "  if,  after  the  slaves 
had  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre  beside  their  master,  any  space 
was  left,  they  filled  it  up  with  earth,  and  levelled  iL  They 
afterwardfi  erected  an  altar  upon  the  grave,  a  cubit  high,  of 
lime  and  rock,  on  which  generally  mucb  incense  was  burnt, 
and  sacrifices  oSered."  And  then,  among  peoples  who  en- 
large  the  grave-heap,  this  stmcture  canying  food  and  drink 
is  placed  dose  to  it;  as  even  now  before  the  vast  tumulus  of 
a  Chinese  Emperor. 

Among  ancient  orientals  the  altar  had  a  like  origin.  A 
eeremony  at  one  of  the  Egyptian  featlvals  waa  crowning  the 
tomb  of  Osiria  with  flowers ;  and  in  like  mannet  they  placed 
garlands  on  the  sarcophagi  of  dead  persona.  On  altars  "  out- 
side  the  doors  of  the  catacombs  at  Thebes  "  "  are  carved  in 
bas-relief  the  various  offerings  they  bore,  which  are  the  sarae 
as  those  represented  in  the  paintinga  of  tombs:  "  an  illustra- 
tion  showing  us  that  where  it  became  a  support  for  offerings 
placed  in  front  of  the  dead,  the  altar  still  bore  traces  of 
having  originally  been  the  receptacle  for  the  dead.  One 
more  ease.  Though,  along  with  their  advance  from  the 
earliest  pastoral  atate,  the  Hebrews  probably  diverged  aonie- 
what  from  their  original  observancea  of  burial  and  aacrifice, 
their  primitive  altara  aa  described,  suggeat  the  origin  here 
alleged.  They  were  either  of  turf ,  and  in  so  f  ar  like  a  grave- 
heap,  or  they  were  of  undressed  stones,  and  in  so  far  also 
like  a  grave-heap.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  as  illustrated  in  the 
use  of  the  ffint-knife  for  circumcislon,  religioua  usages  are 
those  which  remain  longest  unchanged,  we  may  suspect 
the  cause  of  the  reatriction  to  nndresaed  stones  for  building 
an  altar,  was  that  the  use  of  them  had  persisted  from  the 
time  when  they  formed  the  primitive  caim.  It  ia  true  that 
the  earliest  Ilebrew  legends  iraply  eave-buriala,  and  that 
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kter  burials  were  in  artificial  caves  or  sepulchres;  but  pas- 
toral tribes,  wandering  over  wide  plains,  could  not  con- 
stantly  have  buried  thus.  The  common  mode  was  probably 
that  still  practised  by  such  wild  Semites  as  the  Bedouins, 
whose  dead  have  "  stones  piled  over  the  grave,"  and  who 
^^make  sacriiices  in  which  sheep  or  cameis  are  devoutly 
slaughtered  at  the  tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmen:  "  the  piled 
stones  being  thus  clearlj  made  into  an  altar. 

The  usages  of  European  races  also  yield  evidence  of  this 
derivation.  Here,  partly  f rom  Blunt's  Dictionary  of  The- 
clogy^  and  partly  f  rom  other  sources,  are  some  of  the  proof  s. 
The  most  ancient  altar  known  is  ''  a  hollow  ehest,  on  the  lid 
or  mefisa  of  which  the  Eucharist  was  celebratei"  This 
form  was  associated  with  ^^  the  early  Christian  custom  of 
placing  the  relics  of  martyred  saints  "  under  altars;  and  it 
is  still  a  Standing  rule  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  enclose  the 
relics  of  a  saint  in  an  altar.  ^'  Stone  was  ordered  by  Councils 
of  the  f  ourth  Century,  f rom  an  association  of  the  altar  with 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ."  Moreover,  "  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  religion  upon  them."  And 
to  Mr.  Fergusson's  statement,  that  in  the  middle  ages  '^  the 
stone  coffin  became  an  altar,"  may  be  joined  the  fact  that 
our  churches  still  contain  "  altar-tombs." 

Thus  what  we  are  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  the 
uncivilized,  is  indicated  also  by  the  practices  of  the  civilized. 
The  original  altar  is  that  which  supports  offerings  to  the 
dead;  and  hence  its  various  forms — a  heap  of  turf,  a  pile 
of  stones,  a  raised  stage,  a  stone  cofiin. 

§  139.  Altars  imply  sacrifices;  and  we  pass  naturally 
f rem  the  genesis  of  the  one  to  the  genesis  of  the  other. 

Already  in  §  84  I  have  exemplified  at  length  the  custom 
of  providing  the  deceased  with  f ood ;  and  I  njight,  space 
permitting,  double  the  number  of  examples.  I  might,  too, 
dwell  on  the  various  motives  avowed  by  varioua  peoijleÄ — 
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hj  the  Lower  Califomians,  amoDg  whom  "  the  priest  de- 
mands  provisions  for  the  spirit'a  joumey;  "  by  the  Coras  of 
Mexico,  who,  after  a  man's  death,  "  plaeed  some  meat  upo» 
sticks  about  the  fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  the  cattle 
he  fonnerly  owned;  "  by  the  Damaras,  who,  bringing  food 
to  the  grave  of  a  relation,  requeat  "  him  to  eat  and  make 
merry,"  and  in  retjim  "  invoke  bis  bleesing  "  and  aid.  A 
truth  also  before  illustrated  (§  85),  but  which,  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  argmnent,  it  will  be  well  to  re-illustrate 
here,  is  that  these  offerings  are  repeated  at  interrals:  in 
some  places  for  a  ahort  time ;  in  other  places  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  Vancouver-Island  people  we  are  told  that "  for  some 
daye  after  the  death  relatives  bum  salmon  or  Teniaon  before 
the  tomb;  "  and  among  the  Mosqiiito  Indiana,  "  the  widow 
was  bound  to  supply  the  grave  of  her  husband  with  pro- 
viaiona  for  a  year."  "When,  with  practieea  of  this  kind,  we 
join  such  practices  as  those  of  the  Karen,  who  thinka  bim- 
self  surrounded  by  the  spirita  of  the  departed  dead,  "  whoin 
he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  unceasing  ofFeringe;  "  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  tranaition  from  funeraj  gifts  to 
religioua  saeriäces. 

The  kinship  becomes  further  manifest  on  obaerving  that 
in  both  caaes  there  are,  besides  oSerings  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  festival  offerings.  The  Karens  just  named  as  habit- 
uaUy  making  oblationa,  have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead, 
at  which  they  ask  the  apirits  to  eat  and  drink.  Of  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimäls  Hodgson  teils  us  that  "  at  harveat  home,  they 
offer  fruita  and  a  fowl  to  deceaeed  parents."  Such  yearly 
saeriäces,  occurring  in  November  among  the  natives  of  the 
Mexican  Valley,  who  then  lay  live  animals,  edibles,  and 
flowera  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends, 
and  occurring  in  August  among  the  Pueblos,  who  then  place 
com,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  "  haunts  frequented  by  the 
dead,"  have .prevailed  widely:  the  modern  Chinese  still  ex- 
emplifying  them,  as  they  were  exemplified  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  Aztecs. 
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Moreover  there  are  ofFerings  on  oceasions  speciallv  siig- 
gesting  them.    ^^  Wlien  paanng  a  burial-ground  thev  [thc 
Sea  Dyaks]  throw  on  it  something  they  consicler  aeceptable 
to  the  departed;  "  and  a  Hottentot  makes  a  gift  on  passing 
a  burial-place,  and  ask  f  or  ghostl  v  goaidianahip.    In  Samoa, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  roam  the  bush, 
"  people  in  going  f ar  inhind  to  work,  would  scatter  f  ood  hcre 
and  there  as  a  peace-offering  to  them,  and  utter  a  woid  or 
two  of  prayer  for  protection."     Development  of  funeral 
offerings  into  habitual  sacrifices  is  carried  a  stage  further  in 
the  practice  of  reserving  for  the  dead  a  part  of  eaeh  meaL 
In  Fiji  "  of ten  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they 
throw  portions  of  it  away,  stating  them  to  be  for  their  de- 
parted ancestors."    Always  when  liqnor  is  given  the  Bhils, 
they  pour  a  libation  on  the  ground  before  drinking  any; 
and  as  their  forefathers  are  their  gods,  the  meaning  of  this 
practice  is  unmistakable.    So,  too,  the  Araucanians  spill  a 
little  of  their  drink,  and  scatter  a  little  of  their  food,  before 
eating  and  drinking;  and  the  Yirzimbers  of  Madagasear, 
when  they  sit  down  to  meals,  "  take  a  bit  of  meat  and  throw 
it  over  their  heads,  saying — *  There's  a  bit  for  the  spirit/  " 
Äncient  historic  races  had  like  ways. 

The  motives  for  these  ofFerings  are  often  avowed.  We 
read  in  livingstone  that  a  Berotse  having  a  headache  said — 
"  *  My  f ather  is  scolding  me  because  I  de  not  give  him  any 
of  the  food  I  eat.'  I  asked  him  where  his  father  was. 
*  Among  the  Barimo/  [gods]  was  the  reply."  The  Kaffirs 
are  described  as  attributing  every  nntoward  event  to  the 
spirit  of  a  deceased  person,  and  as  "  slaughtering  a  beast  to 
propitiate  its  favour."  The  Amazulu  show  us  the  same 
thing.  "There,  then,  is  your  food,"  they  say:  "all  ye 
spirits  of  onr  tribe,  summon  one  another.  I  am  not  going 
to  say,  *  So-and-so,  there  is  your  food/  for  you  are  jealous. 
But  thou,  So-and-so,  who  art  making  this  man  ill,  call  all  the 
spirits;  come  all  of  you  to  eat  this  food." 

So  that  alike  in  motive  and  in  method,  this  offering  of 
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food  and  driiüt  to  the  dead  man  parallels  the  offering  of 
food  and  drink  to  a  deity.  Obeerve  the  points  of  Com- 
munity. The  giving  of  portiona  of  meals  is  com- 
mon to  the  two.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  prieats 
begiii  a  meal,  says  Cook,  they  utter  a  sort  of  prayer,  and 
then  oflfer  some  of  the  proviaions  t«  the  deity.  As  with  these 
Polyneaians,  so  withthe Homeric Greeka :  "  the ebare  wUich 
is  given  to  the  goda  of  the  wine  that  ilowa,  and  the  äeah  that 
amokea  on  the  f  estal  Board,"  corresponds  with  the  share  cast 
aside  by  various  peoples  for  tbe  ancestral  spirita.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  larger  oblations  on  special  occasions. 
When  told  that  a  Kaffir  cbief  kills  a  bullock,  that  he  may 
thereby  get  help  in  war  from  a  dead  ancestor,  we  are  re- 
minded  that  "  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  slew  a  fat  bull  of 
five  years  to  most  mighty  Kronion."  When  among  ihe 
Amazulu,  after  "  an  abundant  harvest  soraetimee  tbe  head 
of  the  vi  Hage  dreams  that  it  is  aaid  to  him^ — '  Höw"  is  il,  wfaftn 
yoii  have  been  given  so  much  food,  that  yoii  do  nOt  5;ive" 
thanks?'  "  and  when  he  tbereupon  makes  a  feast  to  tho 
Amatoiigo  (gfaosts  of  the  dead),  bis  act  differs  in  no  way 
from  that  of  preaenting  firat-fruita  to  deities.  And  when  at 
another  time  "  he  teils  his  dream,  and  says — '  Let  a  ain-offer- 
ing  bc  aaerifieed,  lest  tlie  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill  us; ' " 
we  are  reminded  of  sin-offerings  made  among  varions  peo- 
ples to  avert  divine  vengeanee.  There  is  a  no  lese 
complete  correapondence  between  the  aacrifices  made  at 
fixed  periods.  As  above  shown,  we  find  in  addition  to  other 
fcasts  to  the  dead,  anmial  fpasts;  and  these  answer  to  the 
anniial  feativals  in  hononr  of  deities.  Moreover,  the  tiraes 
are  alike  fixed  by  astronomical  eventa.  The  par- 
allel holds  also  in  roBi>ect  of  the  things  offered.  In  both  casea 
we  have  oxen,  goata,  etc.;  in  both  casea  hread  and  cakes 
occiir;  in  both  caaea  the  local  drink  is  given — wine  where 
it  exiata,  chicha  by  American  racos,  beer  by  varioua  tribes 
in  Africa;  in  both  casea,  too,  we  find  incense  used;  in  both 
cases  fiowers;    and,  in  short,  whatever  consumable  com- 
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modities  are  most  valued,  down  even  to  tobacco.  As  we 
saw  above,  an  Af rican  chief  expected  to  get  aid  by  empty- 
ing  bis  snufF-box  to  the  gods;  and  among  the  Kaffirs,  when 
the  spirits  "  are  invited  to  eat,  beer  and  snuff  are  usually 
added."  Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  prep- 
aration.  Both  to  spirits  and  to  deities  we  find  uncooked 
offerings  and  also  bumt  offerings,  Yet  another 

likeness  must  be  named.  Gods  are  siipposed  to  profit  by  the 
sacrifices  as  ghosts  do,  and  to  be  similarly  pleased.  As  given 
in  the  Iliad^  Zeus'  reason  f or  f avouring  Troy  is  that  there 
"  never  did  mine  altar  lack  the  seeraly  feast,  even  drink- 
offering  and  bumt-offering,  the  worship  that  is  our  due." 
In  the  Odywey^  Athene  is  described  as  Coming  in  person 
to  receive  the  roasted  heifer  presented  to  her,  and  as  reward- 
ing  the  giver.  Lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  in 

snndry  cases  the  sacrifices  to  ghosts  and  gods  coexist  in  un- 
distinguishable  forms.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanders  provi- 
sions  are  placed  before  the  dead  and  before  images  of  the 
deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  "  the  oiferings  made  to  the 
dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinary  oblations  in  honour  of  the 
gods."  The  mnmmies  were  kept  in  closets,  "  out  of  which 
they  were  taken  .  . '.  to  a  small  altar,  before  which  the 
priest  ofiiciated;  "  and  on  this  altar  were  made  "  offerings 
of  incense  and  libations,  with  cakes,  flowers,  and  fruits." 

§  140.  little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an  origin,  we 
meet  with  evidence  that  fasting,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  a  se- 
quence  of  funeral  rites.  Probably  the  practice  arises  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Involuntary  as  abstinence  f rom  f ood 
often  is  with  the  primitive  man,  and  causing  as  it  then  does 
vivid  dreams,  it  becomes  a  deliberately-adopted  method  of 
obtaining  interviews  with  the  spirits.  Among  numerous 
savage  races  fasting  has  now,  as  it  had  among  the  Jews  of 
Talmudic  times,  this  as  one  of  its  motives.  In  other  cases  it 
has  the  allied  motive  of  bringing  on  that  pretematural  ex- 
citement  regarded  as  inspiration.    But  besides  f astings  thus 
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originating,  there  is  the  f  asting  which  results  f  rom  making 
exceasive  provision  f or  the  dead.  By  implication  this  grows 
into  an  accepted  mark  of  reverence;  and  finally  becomcs  a 
religious  act. 

In  §  103,  it  was  shown  how  extensive  is  in  many  cases  the 
destruction  of  property,  of  cattle,  of  food,  at  the  tomb.  I 
have  quoted  the  statenients  that,  as  a  consequence,  among 
the  Dyaks  burial-rites  frequently  rediice  survivors  to  pov- 
erty;  and  that,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  "a  funeral  is  usually 
absolute  ruin  to  a  poor  family."  If,  as  in  some  extinct 
American  societies,  everything  a  man  had  except  his  land 
went  into  the  grave  with  him — if  on  the  death  of  a  Toda 
"  his  entire  herd  "  of  oxen  was  sacrifieed;  the  implication 
is  that  his  widow  and  children  had  to  suffer  great  want. 
Such  want  is,  indeed,  alleged.  We  read  that  "  the  Indians 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bum  with  the  deceased  all  his  ef- 
fects,  and  even  those  of  his  nearest  relatives,  so  that  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  family  is  reduced  to  absolute 
starvation;  "  and  that  in  Africa,  among  the  Bagos,  "the 
family  of  the  deceased,  who  are  ruined  by  this  act  of  super- 
stition  [burning  his  property,  including  stores  of  food], 
are  supported  through  the  next  harvest  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village."  Now  when  along  with  these  facts,  obvi- 
ously  related  as  cause  and  consequence,  we  join  the  f  act  that 
the  Gold  Coast  people,  to  their  other  mouming  observances, 
add  f asting;  as  well  as  the  fact  that  among  the  Dahomans 
"  the  weeping  relatives  must  fast;  "  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  what  is  at  first  a  natural  result  of  great 
sacrifice  to  the  dead,  becomes  eventually  a  usage  signifying 
such  sacrifice;  and  continues  as  a  usage  when  no  longer 
made  needful  by  impoverishment.  We  shall  see  the  more. 
reason  for  concluding  this  on  finding  that  fasting  was  a  fun- 
eral rite  among  sundry  extinct  peoples  whose  attentions  to 
the  dead  were  elaborate.  The  Yucatanese  "  fasted  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead."  The  like  was  a  usage  with  the  Egyptians: 
during  the  mouming  for  a  king  "  a  solemn  fast  was  estab' 
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lished."  Even  by  the  Hebrews  fasting  was  associated  with 
fflouming  dreaä^;  and  after  the  burial  of  Saul  the  people 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  f asted  f or  seven  dajs. 

This  connexion  of  practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
a  kindred  connexion,  arising  from  daily  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Throwing  aside  a  part  of  his  meal  to  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  by  diminishing  the  little  which  the  improvident 
sayage  has,  often  entails  hunger;  and  voluntarily-bome 
hunger  thua  becomes  an  expression  of  dnty  to  the  dead. 
How  it  passes  into  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  gods,  is  well 
shown  by  the  Polynesian  legend  conceming  Maui  and  his 
brothers.  Having  had  a  great  success  in  fishing,  Maui  says 
to  them — "  After  I  am  gone,  be  courageous  and  patient;  do 
not  eat  f ood  until  I  retum,  and  do  not  let  our  fish  be  cut  up, 
but  rather  leave  it  until  I  have  carried  an  oflFering  to  the 
gods  f  or  this  great  haul  of  fish.  ...  I  will  then  retum,  and 
we  can  cut  up  this  fish  in  safety."  And  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  the  catastrophe  resulting  from  the  anger  of  the 
godsy  because  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  bef ore  the  offer- 
ing  had  been  made. 

Of  course  the  fasting  thus  entailed,  giving  occasions  for 
self-discipline,  comes  to  be  used  for  self-discipline  after  the 
original  purpose  is  forgotten.  There  still  clings  to  it,  how- 
ever,  the  notion  that  approval  of  a  supematural  being  is 
gained;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion  supports  the  infer- 
ence  drawn. 

§  141.  From  this  incidental  result,  introduced  paren- 
thetically,  let  us  retum  to  our  study  of  the  way  in  which 
the  offerings  at  burials  develop  into  religious  oiferings. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  immolation  of  human  victims 
at  funerals,  there  are  two  motives:  one  of  them  being  the 
supply  of  f ood  for  the  dead ;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  service  in  the  future  lif e.  We  will  glance 
at  the  two  in  this  order.  Remembering  that  a 

man's  ghost  is  supposed  to  retain  the  likings  of  thÄ  IWvü^ 
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man,  we  ehall  see  that  among  cannibaU  the  offeriug  o£ 
human  flesh  to  the  dead  ia  inevitable.  The  growth  of  the 
usage  ia  well  shown  by  a  passage  in  Tumer'g  Samoa.  He 
saya  that  Sama  was  "  the  name  of  the  cannibal  god  of  a 
village  in  Savaii.  He  was  incamate  as  a  man,  who  had 
human  flesh  laid  before  him  when  he  cboee  to  call  for  it. 
This  man's  power  extended  to  several  villagea,  and  bis  de- 
scendants  are  traced  to  this  day,"  Ägain,  thoae  ferociou« 
anthropopbagi  tbe  Fijians,  who  have  victims  buried  with 
them,  and  whoae  apotheosized  cbiefs  join  other  goda  to  wbom 
"  human  fleab  is  still  the  most  valued  offering;  "  show  us 
the  entire  series  of  sequences — cannibalism  during  life,  can- 
nibal  ghosts,  cannibal  deities,  and  human  sacrifices  made  aa 
religious  ritea.  So,  too,  waa  it  with  the  ancient  Mexicana. 
Tbe  man-eating  habits  of  their  ruling  raee  were  accom- 
panied  bj  alayiugs  of  slaves,  etc.,  at  buriala,  as  well  as  bj 
slayings  of  prisonera  before  their  goda;  and  though  the  im- 
molationa  at  gravea  were  not,  during  their  later  times, 
avowedly  food-offeringa,  yet  we  may  auapect  that  tbey  were 
ao  in  earlier  timea,  on  seeing  how  literally  a  victim  immo- 
lated  to  the  god  was  made  a  food-offering — the  heart  beiug 
tom  out,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  Its  lipa  anointed 
with  the  blood.  When,  too,  we  read  that  the  Chibchas 
offered  men  to  the  Spaniards  as  food;  and  when  Äcosta, 
remarking  that  tbe  Chibchaa  were  not  cannibals,  aska  "  can 
they  have  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  as  aons  of  the  Sun 
■(as  they  were  atyled  by  thera),  muat  take  delight  in  the  bar- 
barous  holocausta  they  offered  to  that  star!  "  we  may  aus- 
pect  that  their  immolations  at  funerals,  like  their  immola- 
tions  to  the  Sun,  were  the  remains  of  an  extinct  cannibalism. 
Having  before  ua  auch  facta  aa  tbat  some  Khonds  believe 
the  god  eats  the  person  killed  for  him;  that  tbe  Tahitians, 
thinking  tbeir  gods  fed  on  the  apirits  of  the  dead,  provided 
them  with  aiicli  spirita  by  freqnent  alaugh te rings ;  and  that 
the  ToDgana  made  offeringa  of  children  to  their  goda,  who 
were  deified  Chiefs;  we  cannot  doubt  that  hnman  sacrifices 
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at  graves  had  originally  the  purpose  of  supplying  hunian 

flesh,  along  with  other  food,  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased; 

and  that  the  slaughter  of  victims  as  a  religious  rite  was 

',     a  sequence.  The  like  holds  of  slaying  men  as  at- 

I     tendants.    We  have  seen  (§  104)  how  common,  in  unci^äl- 

ized  and  semi-civilized  societies,  is  the  killing  of  prisoners, 

slaves,  wives,  friends,  to  follow  the  departed;  and  in  some 

cases  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  observance.    By  the  Mexi- 

eans  additional  slaves  were  slain  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 

biirial,  on  the  twentieth,  on  the  fortieth,  on  the  sixtieth, 

and  on  the  eightieth  days.    In  Dahomey  there  are  f  requent 

beheadings  that  the  victims,  going  to  the  other  world  to  serve 

the  dead  king,  may  carry  messages  f rom  his  living  descend- 

ant.    Human  sacrifices  thus  repeated  to  propitiate  the  ghosta 

of  the  dead,  evidently  pass  without  break  into  the  periodic 

human  sacrifices  which  have  commonly  been  Clements  in 

primitive  religions. 

In  §  89  were  brought  together,  f  rom  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  World,  examples  of  blood-offerings  to  the  dead. 
Meaningless  as  such  offerings  otherwise  are,  they  have 
meanings  when  made  by  primitive  cannibals.  That  any  men, 
in  common  with  most  ferocious  bnites,  should  delight  in 
drinking  blood — especially  the  blood  of  their  own  species — 
is  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  on  reading  that  in  Australia 
human  flesh  "  is  eaten  raw  "  by  "  the  blood-revengers;  " 
that  the  Fijian  chief  Tanoa,  cut  off  a  cousin's  arm,  drank 
the  blood,  cooked  the  arm,  and  ate  it  in  presence  of  the 
owner;  and  that  the  cannibal  Vateans  will  exhume,  cook, 
and  eat,  bodies  that  have  been  buried  even  more  than  three 
days;  that  among  the  Haidahs  of  the  Pacific  States,  the 
taamish,  or  inispired  medicine-man,  "  Springs  on  the  first 
person  he  meets,  bites  out  and  swallows  one  or  more  mouth- 
fuls  of  the  man's  living  flesh  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth, 
then  nishes  to  another  and  another;  "  and  that  among  the 
neighbouring  JJ^ootkas  the  medicine-man,  instead  of  doing 
this,  "  is  satißfied  with  what  his  teeth  can  tear  from  the 
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corpses  in  the  burial-places; "  we  see  that  horrors  beyond 
our  imaginations  of  poasibility  are  committed  by  primitive 
men,  and,  among  them,  the  drinking  of  warm  human  blood. 
We  may  infer,  indeed,  that  the  vampire-legends  of  Euro- 
pean folk-lore,  grew  out  of  such  facta  concerning  primitive 
cannibals:  the  original  vampire  being  the  supposed  othe^ 
seif  of  a  f erocious  savage,  still  seeking  to  satisfy  his  blood- 
Bucking  propensities.  And  we  shall  not  doubt  that  those 
blood-offerings  to  the  dead  described  in  §  89,  were  origin- 
ally,  as  they  are  now  in  Dahomey,  "  drink  for  the  deceased." 
Indeed,  as  there  is  no  greater  difference  between  drinking 
animal  blood  and  drinking  human  blood,  than  there  is  be- 
tween eating  animal  flesh  and  eating  human  flesh,  hesita- 
tion  disappears  on  reading  that  even  now,  the  Samoiedes 
delight  in  the  warm  blood  of  animals,  and  on  remembering 
that  Ulysses  describes  the  ghosts  in  the  Greek  Hades  as 
flocking  to  drink  the  sacrificial  blood  he  provides  for  them, 
and  as  being  ref  reshed  by  it.  If ,  then,  blood,  shed 

at  a  funeral  was  at  first  meant  for  the  ref reshment  of  the 
ghost — if  when  shed  on  subsequent  occasions,  as  by  the  san- 
guinary  Dahomans  to  get  the  aid  of  a  dead  king's  ghost  in 
war,  it  became  a  blood-offering  to  a  supematural  being  for 
special  propitiation;  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  offer- 
ing  of  human  blood  to  a  deity  with  a  like  motive,  is  but  a 
f urther  development  of  the  practice.  The  case  of  the  Mexi- 
cans  18  typical.  Their  ruling  races  descended  from  conquer- 
ing  cannibals;  they  had  cannibal-gods,  whose  idols  were  fed 
with  human  hearts;  the  priests,  when  there  had  not  been 
recent  sacrifices,  reminded  the  kings  that  the  idols  "  were 
starving  with  hunger;  "  war  was  made,  to  take  prisoners, 
"  because  their  gods  demanded  something  to  eat;  "  and 
thousands  were  for  this  reason  sacrificed  annually.  When 
we  add  the  facts  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  separately 
offered ;  that  "  the  Indians  gave  the  idols,  to  drink,  their 
own  blood,  drawn  from  their  ears;  "  "  that  the  priests  and 
dignified  persons  also  drew  blood  from  their  legs,  and  daubed 
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their  temples; "  and  that  '^  the  effusion  of  blood  was  fre- 

qu€nt  and  dailj  with  some  of  the  priests;  "  we  shall  see  an 

obvious  filiation.  Even  the  records  of  ancient 

Eastem  naticns  describe  blood-offerings  as  parts  of  the  two 

cets  of  rites.    That  self-bleeding  at  funerals  occuired  among 

the  Hebrew3,  is  implied  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy 

whieh  forbids  them  to  cut  themselves  for  the  dead.    And 

that  aelf-bleeding  was  a  religious  ceremony  among  their 

neighbourSy  there  is  direct  proof.    In  propitiation  of  their 

god  the  prophets  of  Baal  cut  themselves  ^'  tili  the  blood 

gushed  out  upon  them." 

The  only  question  is  how  f ar  this  kind  of  offering  has 
passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at — the  sacri- 
ficisg  a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  Subordination.  In  §  89 
were  given  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a  funeral  rite,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Among  the  Nateotetains  of 
Xorth  America,  a  woman  "  cuts  off  one  Joint  of  a  finger  upon 
the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  consequence  of  this  practice, 
some  cid  women  may  be  seen  with  two  joints  off  every  finger 
on  both  hands."  On  the  death  of  a  Salish  chief,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bravest  woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
8ucceeding  chief,  to  cut  off  portions  of  one  another's  flesh, 
and  throw  them  into  the  fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root. 
Paralleling  these  funeral  mutilations,  we  elsewhere  in 
America  find  mutilations  as  religious  observances.  Some 
Mexicans  practised  circumcision  (or  something  like  it),  and 
self-injuries  much  more  serious  than  circumcision,  in  pro- 
pitiation of  their  deities.  The  Guancavilcas,  a  Peruvian 
people,  puUed  out  three  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  their  young 
children,  which  they  thought  "  very  acceptable  to  their 
gods;  "  while,  as  we  before  saw,  knocking  out  one  of  the 
front  teeth  is  a  rite  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Proofs  that  at  funerals  the  cutting-off  of  hair  is  usual 
among  sa vages  have  been  given  in  abundance;  and  it  occurs 
also  as  a  religious  sacrifice.    In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
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ti  of  tlie  volcanic  eniption  of  1803,  when,  to  appease 
tbe  gods,  matiy  oßerings  were  niade  iQ  vain,  we  are  told  tliat 
at  leDgth  the  kiiig  Tamehanieha  cut  off  part  of  bis  own  hair, 
whicli  was  considered  sacred,  and  threw  it  into  the  torreiit, 
aa  the  niost  valuable  offering.  By  the  Peruvians,  too,  hair 
wa8  givcn  as  an  act  of  worehip.  "  In  making  an  offeriug 
tbey  pulled  a  hair  out  of  their  eyebrowe,"  says  Garcilasso; 
and  Arriaga  and  Joa.  de  Acoeta  aimilarly  describe  tbe  pre- 
sentation  of  eyelasbes  or  eyebrow8  to  the  deitiea.  In  ancient 
Central  America  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was  a  sacri- 
fice  of  hair.  Even  among  the  Greeka  there  was  a  kindred 
obserrance:  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sacriäced  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aphrodite. 

Alike,  then,  in  the  immolation  of  human  victinis,  in  tbe 
offering  of  blood  tbat  Hovra  from  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dying,  in  the  offering  of  portiona  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
the  offering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleled 
by  religious  rites. 

§  142.  Is  tbere  no  further  way  in  whicb  the  goodwill  of 
these  invisible  beings  may  be  secured  ?  If  savages  in  general 
tliink,  as  the  Aleutian  Iglauderg  do,  that  the  shades  of  the 
departed  4fast  be  ^ropitiated  "  aa  being  able  to  give  good 
and  evil,"  will  tliey  not  ask  thia  question  and  find  an  affirma- 
tive anaweri  Wben  alive  their  relatives  were  pleased  by 
npplauae;  and  now  that,  though  inviaible,  they  are  often 
within  hearing,  praise  will  still  be  pleasing  to  them.  Hence 
another  group  of  observancea, 

Bancroft  quotea  from  an  eye-witness  the  account  of  a 
funeral  in  which  an  American  Indian,  carrying  on  bis  back 
the  eorpse  of  his  wife  to  the  bnrial  cave,  expresaea  bis  aeiise 
of  loss  by  ehanting  her  various  ^-irtuea,  and  is  followed  by 
otliers  of  the  tribe  repeating  his  utterances.  Thia  practioe, 
which  ia  in  large  measiire  the  natural  expression  of  bereave- 
nient,  ia  a  prevalent  practice  into  which  there  enters  also  the 
idea  of  propitiation.     By  the  Tiipia,  at  a  funeral  feaat, 
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"  songs  were  sung  in  praise  of  the  dead."  Among  the  Lower 
Calif  omiansy  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  ia  that 
"  a  quama,  or  priest,  sings  hia  praises;  "  and  the  Chippewas 
make  praises  permanent  by  placing  at  a  man'a  grave  a  post 
bearing  "  devices  denoting  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
in  battle,  and  the  nnmber  of  scalps  he  has  taken."  By  par- 
tially-eivilized  American  peoples,  funeral  laudations  were 
much  more  elaborated.  In  San  Salvador  "  they  chanted  the 
lineage  and  deeds  of  the  dead  "  f  or  f  our  days  and  nights ;  the 
Chibchas  '^  sang  dirges  and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
deceaaed;  "  and  during  ancient  Peruvian  obsequies,  they 
traversed  the  village,  '^  declaring  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of 
the  dead  chief."  Like  observances  occur  in  Polynesia.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  death  in  Tahiti,  there  are  '^  elegiac  ballads, 
prepared  by  the  bards,  and  recited  f or  the  consolation  of  the 
family."  We  trace  the  sarae  practice  in  Africa.  The  Man- 
dingoes,  at  a  burial,  deliver  a  eulogiimi  on  the  departed;  and 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  like  usage  was  developed  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  elaboration  of  their  social  life. 
Not  only  did  they  sing  commemorative  hymns  when  a  king 
died,  but  kindred  praises  were  general  at  deaths.  Thero 
were  hired  moumers  to  enuraerate  the  deceased's  virtuos; 
and  when  a  man  of  rank  was  deposited  in  his  tomb,  the 
priest  read  f  rom  a  papyrus  an  accoimt  of  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  multitude  joined  in  praising  him — uttered  something 
like  responses. 

Freqiiently  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  funeral.  The 
Brazilian  Tndians,  "  sing  in  honour  of  their  dead  as  of  ten  as 
they  pass  near  their  graves."  We  read  in  Bancroft  that 
"  for  a  long  time  af ter  a  death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sun- 
rise  and  sunset  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of 
mouming  and  praise."  In  Peru,  for  a  month  after  death, 
"  they  loudly  shouted  out  the  deeds  of  the  late  Ynca  in  war, 
and  the  good  he  had  done  to  the  provinces.  .  .  .  After  the 
first  month  they  did  the  aame  every  fortnight,  at  each  phase 
of  the  moon,  and  thia  went  on  the  whole  year."    ^ot^o^^t^ 
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*^  bards  and  minstrels  were  appointed  to  chronicle  his 
achievementB,  and  their  songs  continued  to  be  rehearsed  at 
high  festivals." 

The  motive  parallele  the  religious  motive.  By  the  Ama- 
ziilu  these  praises  of  the  dead  are  repeated  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  gaining  f avours  or  escaping  punishmenta.  An- 
swering  the  reproaches  of  his  brother's  angry  ghost,  a  Zulu 
says — "  I  do  call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving 
names."  Again,  "  if  there  is  illness  in  the  village,  the  eldest 
Bon  lauds  hira  [the  father]  with  the  laud-giving  names 
which  he  gained  when  fighting  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
sanie  time  lauds  all  the  other  Amatongo "  [ancestral 
ghosts].  Further,  we  have  proof  that  in  their  desire  for 
praise,  these  ancestral  ghosts  are  jealous  ghosts.  When  by 
a  diviner,  it  has  been  determined  which  ancestral  ghost  has 
inflicted  disease,  this  ghost  is  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Here 
is  the  Statement  of  a  Zulu  named  Umpengula  Mbanda: — 

'*  Therefore  he  is  called  upon  first,  and  it  is  said,  *  8o-and-BOy  son 
of  So-and-so,*  he  belog  hiuded  by  his  laud-giving  names;  then  they 
proceed  to  his  father,  and  he  too  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
disease ;  and  so  in  time  they  come  to  the  last ;  and  so  there  is  an  end, 
when  it  is  said,  *  Ye  people  of  Gwala,  who  did  so-and-so,'  (his  great 
deeds  being  mentioned),  *  come  all  of  you/ '' 

So  that,  beginning  with  eulogy  of  the  dead  as  a  f uneral 

rite,  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  praises 

both  occasional  and  periodic  that  are  established,  we  riae  to 

the  characteristics  of  religious  praises.     Moreover,  the  two 

are  alike  in  the  ascribed  demand  for  them  by  supematural 

beings;  in  the  nature  of  them  asnarrating  great  deeds;  and 

in  the  motive  for  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  benefits  or 

avoiding  evils. 

§  143.  Yet  another  parallelism.  Along  with  praises  of 
the  dead  there  go  prayers  to  them.  The  Bambiri  "  pray  to 
departed  chiefs  and  relatives;  "  and  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
in  times  of  distress  the  people  go  to  the  forest  and  cry  to  the 
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spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away.  The  Amazulu  join 
prayers  with  their  sacrifices.  One  .of  Calla way's  inf  ormanta 
says: — 

"The  owner  of  the  bullock  haying  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  say- 
ing  '  There  ib  your  bullock,  ye  spirits  of  our  people ;  *  and  as  he  prays 
naming  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are  dead,  saying,  *  Theie 
is  your  food;  I  pray  for  a  hea)thy  body,  that  I  may  live  comfortably ; 
and  thou,  8o^nd-so,  treat  me  with  mercy  ;  and  thou,  So-and-so,' 
mentioning  by  name  all  of  their  family  who  are  dead/' 

The  Veddahs,  again,  think  themselves  guarded  by  the  spirits 
of  "  their  ancestors  and  their  children;  "  and  *^  in  every 
calamity^  in  every  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid."  They 
"  call  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  '  Come,  and  par- 
take  of  this!  Give  us  maintenance,  as  you  did  when  liv- 
ing! '  "  A  Dakotahy  when  going  hunting,  utters  the  prayer 
— "  Spirits  or  ghosts^  have  mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where 
I  can  find  a  deer."  By  the  Banks'  Islanders,  "  prayers,  as 
a  rule,  are  made  to  dead  men  and  not  to  spirits."  Turner, 
describing  the  Vateans,  who  "  worship  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors,"  says  "  they  pray  to  them  over  the  kava-bowl, 
for  health  and  prosperity;  "  and,  describing  the  adjacent 
Tannese,  he  says  that,  sacrificing  first-f  ruits  to  their  dead  and 
deified  chiefs,  the  living  chief  prays  aloud  thus — "  Com- 
passionatefather,  hereis  some  food  for  you;  eatit;  bekind 
to  US  on  account  of  it." 

Only  in  the  supposed  origin  or  nature  of  the  supemat- 
ural  being  prayed  to,  do  prayers  like  these  differ  from  the 
prayers  of  more  civilized  races  to  their  divinities.  In  the 
-ßtW,  Chryses,  ApoUo's  priest,  is  represented  as  saying — 
"  O  Smintheus!  if  ever  I  built  a  temple  gracious  in  thine 
eyes,  or  if  ever  I  bumt  to  thee  f at  flesh  of  thighs  of  bulls  or 
goats,  fulfil  now  this  my  desire;  let  the  Danauns  pay  by 
their  arrows  for  my  tears."  So,  too,  Rameses,  calling  on 
Ammon  f or  aid  in  battle,  reminds  him  of  the  30,000  bulls 
he  has  sacrificed  to  him.*    Between  the  Trojan  or  Egyptian, 

*  Why  011dl  Tast  nnmbers  of  uiimals  were  slaughtered,  ia  a  question  to 
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and  tbe  Zulu  or  New  Caledooian,  there  k  uo  difference  in 
feeling  or  idea. 

Of  courae,  along  with  mental  evolution  tbere  go  modi- 
fications  in  the  prayera,  as  in  the  conceptions  asBociated  with 
them.  The  Hebrew  propbets,  wbo  in  later  times  repreuen'. 
the  Ilebrew  Ood  as  not  deligbting  in  the  odour  of  offerings, 
have  evidently  advanced  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religiouß  bribery  wliicb  asks  material  benefits  pro- 
poi'tionate  to  material  aacrifiees;  thougb  it  ia  manifest  from 
the  denunciationa  these  propbeta  uttered,  that  the  Ilebrew 
people  at  large  had  not  dropped  the  primitiTe  beliefa  and 
practiees.  But  while  the  notion  of  the  partially  civilized  ia 
not  the  same  in  form  as  the  notion  of  the  uncivilizcd,  it  is 
the  same  in  essence.  The  mediieval  knigbt  wbo,  praying 
for  aid  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  cbapel  if  he  is 
delivered,  adopta  the  same  poKcy  as  does  the  savage  wbo 
bargains  with  the  ancestral  ghost  to  exchange  protection  for 
Provision. 

§  144.  Tbere  are  sundry  other  parallelisrns  whicb  I  can- 
not  spare  space  to  exhibit  in  füll.  A  paragraph  only  can  be 
devoted  to  each, 

The  Eaat  Africans  believe  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
know  what  those  tbey  have  left  behind  tbem  are  doing,  and 
are  pleaaed  or  not,  aceording  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil ;  " 
and  during  a  death-lament  the  North  American  Indians  ad- 
dress the  spirit  of  the  departed,  promising  to  behave  well. 
Here  reprobation  of  the  ancestral  ghost  ia  feared,  jnst  ae 

which  no  annrer  teemi  forthoominf;,  Since  the  llnt  edittoa  of  thli  work, 
bowerer,  I  Iut«  omik  upoa  •  eilte.  In  the  Rif  Veda  "  tben  U  ■  paMAfn  In 
which  TUhDU  ia  described  aa  carrTing  avay  the  brotb  made  of  a  hundred 
buffaloes  and  a  hog.  Etseirbere  it  b  uid  (ti,  IT,  11)  ■  For  thee,  Indra,  wboni 
all  th?  HanitB  in  cottoart  magniSed,  Puihan  and  Tishnu  cooked  i  himdred 
bulfaloea.' "  Now  abaerre  the  nwanlnn  of  thii,  The  Uahtbbiral«  "  dcHcribes 
a  Ung  named  Rintideva,  wfao  osed  to  n)aii|;hler  dail^  tvo  thonsand  bead  ot 
cutis  beddee  as  maiijr  olber  tninials,  for  lue  in  bis  kitchen"  to  aupport  hia 
nitmue  and  dependantt. 
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among  civilized  races,  divine  reprobation  is  feared;  and  ap« 
proval  is  sought  with  kindred  motives. 

There  ia  evidence,  too,  of  repentance  caused  by  supposed 
ghostly  reprobation.  Of  thc  Turkomans,  Vfimbßry  telk  us 
that ''  no  greater  punishment  can  befall  a  living  man,  than 
to  be  ac<iuaed  bef ore  the  shade  of  bis  departed  f ather  or  an- 
cestor.  Tbis  is  done  by  planting  a  lance  upon  the  top  of 
the  grave.  .  .  .  No  sooner  did  Oraz  perceive  the  lancc  iixed 
upon  the  high  Yoska  of  bis  grandf  ather,  when  in  the  silence 
of  the  f ollowing  night  he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of 
the  MoUah  and  ticd  it  to  its  former  place.  Tbis  act  of  resti- 
tution,  as  he  himself  told  me,  will  pain  bim  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  it  is  better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one's  ancestors." 

Among  the  Iroquois  "  a  prominent  part  of  the  cere- 
monial  [moufning  for  Sacbems]  consisted  in  the  repetition 
of  their  ancient  laws."  In  tbis  we  trace  an  analogy  to  the 
repetition  of  divine  injunctions  as  a  religions  observance. 

lighting  a  fire  at  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased,  we  found  to  be  a  not  infrequent  funeral  rite;  and 
in  some  cases  the  fire  was  kept  alight,  or  re-lighted,  for  a 
long  period.  On  adding  the  facts  that  lamps  were  kept 
buming  in  Egyptian  tombs,  as  also  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Romans,  we  see  that  maintenance  of  a  sacred  fire  in  a  temple 
again  exemplifies  the  development  of  funeral  rites  into  re- 
ligious  rites* 

Expressions  of  grief  naturally  characterize  funerals,  and 
grow  into  funeral  rites:  sometimes,  in  advanced  societies, 
being  swollen  by  the  cries  of  bired  moumers.  It  was  thus 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  with  the  ancient  Egyptians 
wailing  was  also  a  religious  rite.  Once  a  year,  they  ofiFered 
firet-fruits  on  the  altar  of  Isis  with  "  doleful  lamentations." 
During  an  annual  festival  at  Busiris,  which  was  the  alleged 
burial-place  of  Osiris,  the  votaries  having  fasted  and  put  on 
mouming  dresses,  uttered  a  lament  round  a  bumt-offering: 
the  death  of  Osiris  being  the  subject  of  the  lament  Ad- 
1» 


j^iKfug  witn  dislike  to  teil  his  name,  wi 
thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  whc 
goes  dislike  to  name  the  dead:  the  exercise 
power  over  them,  being  supposed  to  excite  t 
strong  is  this  feeling  among  the  Malagasy, 
count  it  a  crime  to  mention  them  [the  dead* 
they  had  when  living."     Similarly,  among 
the  calling  of  deities  by  their  true  names  1 
dicted  or  considered  improper.    The  Chinese 
lawfiil  to  use  his  [the  supreme  niler's]  nat 
name  him  by  his  residence,  which  is  in  Tie: 
Again,  Exod.  III,  13-15,  proves  that  the  He 
not  to  be  referred  to  by  name.    And  Herod« 
avoids  naming  Osiris.* 

In  Kaffir-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  an  as 
the  Tonga  Islands  the  cemeteries  where  the  gi 
biiried,  have  such  sacredness  that  enemies  i 


*  Prof.  Max  Müller  tbinks  (HtbbeH  Leeturen,  p.  86)  that 
'^flui^rlu'*  thoee  wbo  remember  that  Herodotus  says  the  Ej 
Osiris  with  Dionysos.  Now  oonsidering  that  in  Blc.  II, 
prcmises  that  certain  things  **  concerning  their  religion,"  he 
when.  oompelled  to  do  so ;  ^'  and  considering  that  in  ident 
pionysus  he  was  "  oompelled**  to  name  both;  this  exceptioi 
go  for  much.    When  I  add  that  in  Book  II,  Ch.  61,  Ucrod« 
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must  regard  each  other  as  friends.  Beecham  says  that  on 
the  Gold  Coast  the  f  etich-hoiise  f  orms  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to 
nin-away  slaves.  Here  we  see  arising  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among  higher  peoples. 

Speaking  of  oatha  among  the  Nasamonians,  Uerodotus 
says  ^'  the  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  tomb 
of  aome  one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just  and 
good,  and  so  doing  swears  by  his  name."  In  Sumatra,  ^'  the 
place  of  greatest  solemnity  f or  administering  an  oath,  is  the 
.  .  .  burying-ground  of  their  ancestors."  In  mediseval  Eu- 
rope  "  oaths  over  the  tombs  and  relics  of  saints  were  of  f  re- 
quent  oecurrence;  "  and  a  capitulary  reqüired  them  *^  to  be 
administered  in  a  church  and  over  relics,  invoking  the  name 
of  God,  and  those  saints  whose  remains  were  below."  The 
transition  from  the  original  to  the  developed  form  is  clear. 

Visiting  the  grave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to  ask 
aid,  implies  a  joumey;  and  this  joumey,  short  if  the  grave 
is  near,  becomes,  if  the  grave  is  f ar  off,  a  pilgrimage.  That 
this  is  its  origin,  proof  is  given  by  Vämbfiry  in  describing 
certain  predatory  tribes  of  Turkomans,  who,  regarding  as  a 
martyr  one  of  their  nuraber  who  is  killed,  adorn  his  grave 
and  "  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  place,  where  they  im- 
plore  with  tears  of  contrition  the  intercession  of  the  canon- 
ized  robber."  Filial  piety,  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as 
the  ancestral  ghost  comes  to  be  dominated  by  the  ghost  of 
the  distinguished  man,  the  pilgrimage  to  a  relation's  burial- 
place  passes  into  the  religious  pilgrimage.  Habitually  a 
grave  is  the  terminus:  the  city  where  Mahomet  was  buried 
as  well  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom;  the  tomb  of  Balia- 
ed-din,  regarded  as  a  second  Mahomet;  the  tope  containing 
relics  of  Buddha;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  Moreover, 
Chaucer's  poem  reminds  us  that  the  tombs  of  saints  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be  on  the  Continent,  the  goals  of 
pilgrimages  among  Christians. 

Yet  one  more  analogy.  In  some  cases  parts  of  the  dead 
are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thus  to  inspire  them- 
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selves  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead;  and  we  aaw 
(§  133)  that  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be  thereby  honourcd. 
The  implied  notion  was  showu  to  be  associated  wtth  the 
notion  tbat  tlie  nature  of  another  being,  inheriiig  in  all  frag- 
mente  of  bis  body,  inherea,  too,  in  the  uncoosumed  part  of 
anything  incorporated  with  hia  body;  and  with  the  further 
DOtion  tbat  between  thoee  who  swaltow  diiferent  parts  of  tbe 
aame  food  aome  conimunity  of  nature  ie  established.  Hencc 
such  belicfs  aa  that  aacribed  by  Bastian  to  certain  negroes, 
who  think  that  on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated  food 
they  eat  and  drink  the  god  liimself — such  god  being  an 
ancestor,  who  haa  taken  bis  share.  Variona  ceremonies 
which  aavages  adopt  are  prompted  by  thia  conception;  as, 
for  instance,  the  choosing  a  totem.  Among  the  Mosquito 
Indiana,  "  the  manncr  of  obtaining  this  guardian  waa  to 
proeeed  to  aome  secliided  spot  and  offer  up  a  sacriflce:  w-ith 
the  beaat  or  bird  which  thereupon  appeared,  in  dream  or  in 
reality,  a  compart  for  life  was  made,  by  drawing  blood  from 
varioua  parts  of  the  body."  Thia  blood,  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  ehosen  animal,  connected  the  two;  and  the 
animal's  "  life  became  so  bound  up  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other."  *  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  originated  a  reltgioua 
obaervanee.  Mendieta,  describing  a  eeremony  used  by  the 
Artecs,  sajs — "  they  had  also  a  aort  of  communion.  ,  .  . 
They  made  a  sort  of  small  idols  of  seeda  .  .  .  and  nte  them 
as  tlie  body  or  memory  of  their  gods."  As  the  seeda  were 
ceraented  partly  by  the  hiood  of  aaerificed  boya;  as  their 

*  We  here  get  >  clue  to  the  ori^n  of  vanoui  Mrang«  ceremonie«  b;  irhich 
mcn  binil  themseWes  to  one  nnolher.  Hichelet,  in  hU  Origintt  du  Droit 
Francai»  (tT,  ns),  wr'tes— "  Boir«  lo  tung  1'un  de  l*autre  c'ÖUU  pom  «inai 
d!re  sc  faire  mSme  cbair.  Ce  svmbole  si  eiprosBit  se  tnmve  chet  HD  gnnd 
norabre  de  peiipleti ; "  and  he  givff  inaUuccs  fnim  vtiriouB  «ndent  neee.  But, 
09  ne  here  eee  this  praclice  is  not  oriKinallT  adopted  ai  a  aymbol  (no  practices 
btffin  aa  symbolA),  but  ia  prompted  by  the  belief  that  a  comniuiilty  of  natura 
\b  thuB  estabti^hed,  and  a  comniunitT  of  power  OTer  one  another.  Obvioualj 
the  ezebange  of  names  between  UTagw  resnlla  from  an  alUed  bellel 
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godfl  were^cannibal  gods;  as  Huitzilopochtli,  whose  wor- 
ship  included  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  human  aacri- 
fices  were  most  extensive;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was  to 
establish  Community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  common. 
So  that  whaty  among  certain  of  these  allied  American  races, 
was  a  funeral  rite,  by  which  survivors  sought  to  inspire 
themselves  with  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  to  bind  them- 
aelves  to  the  ghost,  became,  among  the  more  civilized,  modi- 
fied  into  an  observance  implying  inspiration  by,  and  fealty 
to,  one  of  thehr  deities. 

§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundant  in  amount  and  varied 
in  kind,  justifies  the  statement  made  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
chapter.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  con- 
ceived  by  savages  sometimes  as  beneficent  agents,  but  chiefly 
as  the  eausers  of  evils,  might  be  variously  dealt  with — might 
be  deceived,  resisted,  expelled,  or  might  be  treated  in  ways 
Hkely  to  secure  goodwill  and  mitigate  anger.  It  was  as- 
serted  that  from  this  last  policy  all  religious  observances 
take  their  rise.    We  have  seen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  place  is  the  place  where  the  dead 
are,  and  which  their  ghosts  are  supposed  to  frequent;  the 
sheltering  cave,  or  house,  or  other  Chamber  for  the  dead, 
becomes  the  sacred  Chamber  or  temple;  and  that  on  which 
offerings  for  the  dead  are  put  becom,es  the  sacred  support 
for  offerings — rthe  altar.  Food  and  drink  ^nd  other  things 
laid  for  the  dead,  grow  into  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the 
gods;  while  immolations  of  victims,  blood-oflFerings,  mutila- 
tions,  cuttings-off  of  hair,  originally  occurring  at  the  grave, 
occur  afterwards  before  idols,  and  as  marks  of  fealty  to  a 
deity.  Fasting  as  a  funeral  rite,  passes  into  fasting  as  a 
religious  rite;  and  lamentations,  too,  occur  under  both 
forms-  Praises  of  the  dead,  chanted  at  the  burial  and  after- 
wards, and  recurring  at  festivals,  pass  into  praises  fonning 
parts  of  religious  worship;  and  prayers  made  to  the  dead 
for  aid^  for  bleasing,  for  protection,  become  prayer«  madß 
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to  divinities  for  like  advantages.  Ancestral  ghc^l»  suppoeed 
to  cause  diseases,  as  gods  send  pestilences,  are  similarly  pro- 
pitiated  by  special  sacrifices:  the  ascribed  motives  of  ghosts 
and  gods  beiiig  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  modes  of  appeal- 
ing  to  those  motives  the  same.  The  parallelism  runs  out 
into  various  details.  There  is  oversight  of  conduct  by  ghoets 
as  there  is  by  deities;  there  are  promises  of  good  behaviour 
to  both;  there  is  penitence  before  the  one  as  before  the 
other.  There  is  repetition  of  injunctions  given  by  the  dead, 
as  there  is  repetition  of  divine  injunctions.  There  is  a  main- 
tenance  of  fires  at  graves  and  in  sepulchral  Chambers,  as 
there  is  in  temples.  Burial-places  are  sometimes,  like  tem- 
ples,  used  as  places  of  ref  uge.  A  distinguished  dead  man  is 
invoked  to  witness  an  oath,  as  God  is  invoked.  Secrecy  is 
maintained  respecting  the  name  of  the  dead,  as  in  some  cases 
respecting  the  name  of  a  god.  There  are  pilgrimages  to  the 
graves  of  relatives  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  pilgrimages  to 
the  graves  of  supposed  divine  persons.  And  in  America, 
ceiiain  less-civilized  races  adopted  a  method  of  binding  the 
living  with  the  dead  by  seeking  to  participate  in  the  quali- 
ties  of  the  ghost,  which  a  more  civilized  American  race 
paralleled  by  a  method  of  binding  to  a  deity  through  a  kin- 
dred ceremony  for  establishing  communion. 

Can  so  many  and  such  varied  similarities  have  arisen  in 
the  absence  of  genetic  relationship?  Suppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenoniena  unconnected — suppose  primitive  nien  had,  as 
some  think,  the  consciousness  of  a  Universal  Power  whence 
they  and  all  other  things  proceeded.  What  probability 
would  there  be  that  to  such  a  Power  they  would  perform 
an  act  like  that  performed  to  the  dead  body  of  a  fellow  sav- 
age?  And  if  one  such  Community  would  not  be  probable, 
what  would  be  the  probability  of  two  such  communities? 
What  the  probability  of  four?  What  the  probability  of  the 
score  above  specified?  In  the  absence  of  causal  relation  the 
chances  against  siich  a  correspondence  would  be  almost  in- 
finit/ to  one. 
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Again,  if  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  forma  differing  only 
in  their  degreed  of  elaboration.  But  otherwise,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  simdry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  observed  in  like  ways?  In 
Egypt  at  f unerals,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrificed  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and  sacri- 
fieed  to.  Every  day  in  Mexico  there  were  biirial-oblations 
of  food  and  drink,  slayings  of  servants,  offerings  of  flowere, 
just  as  there  were  daily  ceremonies  of  like  kinds  bef  ore  their 
gods;  and  images  of  the  dead  were  preserved  and  wor- 
shipped  as  were  images  of  the  gods.  Peruvians  poured  out 
human  blood  on  sepulchres,  and  gave  it  to  idols;  sacrificed 
victims  to  the  deceased  chief  and  victims  to  the  deity;  cut 
oflF  their  hair  for  the  dead  and  presented  their  hair  to  the 
Sun;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies,  as  they 
praiscd  and  prayed  to  divinities;  and  made  obeisances  to  the 
one  ajs  to  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded  as  an- 
cestor  and  the  father  regarded  as  divinity  there  is  no  con- 
nexion,  the  likenesses  between  these  coexisting  observances 
are  inexplicable. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Were  there  no  such  origination  of  re- 
ligious  rites  out  of  funeral  rites,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  absurd. 
How  could  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone-bowl  füll  of  human  blood  would 
please  the  Sun?  or  that  the  Sun  would  be  pleased  by  bum- 
ing  incense,  as  the  Egyptians  thought?  In  what  imaginable 
way  were  the  Peruvians  led  to  believe  that  the  Sun  was  pro- 
pitiated  by  blowing  towards  it  hairs  from  their  eye-brows; 
or  why  did  they  suppose  that  by  doing  the  like  towards  the 
sea  they  would  mitigate  its  violence  ?  From  what  antecedent 
did  there  result  such  stränge  ideas  as  those  of  the  Santals, 
who,  worshipping  "  the  Great  Mountain,"  sacrifice  to  it 
beasts,  flowers,  and  fruit?  Or  why  should  the  Hebrews 
think  to  please  Jahveb  hy  placing  on  an  altax  fLe%\v,  bx^wd, 
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wine,  and  incenae;  which  were  the  things  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  on  altars  before  their  niumniies?  The  afisump- 
tion  tliat  men  gratuitously  act  in  irrational  ways  is  inad- 
miasible.  But  if  tbese  propitiations  of  deities  were  devel- 
oped  from  propitiations  of  the  dead,  their  Beeming  irration- 
ality  is  accoimted  for. 

We  bare,  tben,  numeroua  lines  of  evidence  wbich,  con- 
verging  to  a  focue,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  diasipste 
any  doubt  respecting  tbia  natural  genesis  of  religious  ob- 
aerrances.  Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  waye,  tbe  develop- 
ment  of  funeral  rites  into  worabip  of  the  dead,  and  event- 
ually  into  worsbip  of  deities,  beeomes  clear.  "We  shall  find 
tbat  it  beeomes  clearer  atill  on  contemplating  other  facts 
uoder  other  aspects. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

▲NCESTOB-WOBSHIP   IN    OENEBAL. 

§  146.  Fkom  various  parts  of  the  world,  witnesses  of 
difiPerent  nations  and  divergent  beliefs  bring  evidence  that 
there  exist  men  who  are  either  whoUy  without  ideas  of 
Bupematural  beings,  or  whose  ideas  of  them  are  extremeiy 
vague.  "  When  Father  Junipero  Serra  established  the  Mis- 
sion of  Dolores  in  1776,  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
were  thickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees,  Ohlones,  Al- 
tahmos,  Bomanons,  Tnolomos,  and  other  tribes.  The  good 
Father  fonnd  the  field  unoecnpied,  for,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  these  people,  there  is  f ound  no  word  for  god,  angel,  or 
devil ;  they  held  no  theory  of  origin  or  destiny."  This  testi- 
mony,  which  Bancroft  cites  respecting  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, corresponds  with  the  testimonies  of  old  Spanish 
writers  respecting  some  South  American  peoples.  Garci- 
lasso  says  that "  the  Chirihuanas  and  the  natives  of  the  Cape 
de  Pasau  .  .  .  had  no  inclination  to  worship  anything  high 
or  low,  neither  from  interested  motives  nor  from  fear;  " 
Baiboa  mentions  tribes  without  any  religion  as  having  been 
met  with  by  Ynca  Yupangui;  and  Avendano  asserts  that  in 
his  time  the  Antis  had  no  worship  whatever.  Many  kindred 
instances  are  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  further  ones 
will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Tylor's  Prim/itive  Cultwre,  But  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Tylor  that  the  evidence  habitiially  implies  some 
notion,  however  wavering  and  inconsistent,  öf  a  reviving 

other-self .     Where  Üaa  \iBa  noi  become  a  definite  belkf,  tha 
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Bubstance  of  a  beUef  is  shown  by  the  funeral  ritee  and  by 
the  fear  of  the  dead, 

Leaving  unsettled  the  queetion  whether  there  are  men 
in  whom  dreams  bave  not  generated  the  notion  of  a  double, 
and  the  eequcnt  notion  that  at  death  the  double  has  gone 
away,  we  may  hold  it  as  settled  that  the  first  traceable  con- 
ception  of  a  supematural  being  ig  the  conception  of  a  ghoet 
This  exists  wbere  no  other  idea  of  the  Bame  order  exists; 
and  this  exists  wheie  multitudinous  other  ideas  of  the  same 
Order  exist. 

That  betief  in  a  surviving  duplicate  is  produced  among 
the  Bavage,  and  is  perpetually  reproduced  among  the  civil- 
ized,  18  a  fact  of  great  significance,  Whatever  is  common 
to  men's  minds  in  all  Btages,  must  be  deeper  down  in  thought 
than  whateTer  is  peculiar  to  men'a  minds  in  higher  stages; 
and  if  the  later  product  admits  of  being  reached  by  modi- 
fication  and  expansion  of  the  earlier  product,  thb  implica- 
tion  is  that  it  has  been  so  reached.  Kecognizing  this  im- 
plication,  we  shal!  see  how  fuUy  the  facts  now  to  be  con- 
templated  justify  acceptance  of  it. 

§  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  growa  from  that  first 
vagueness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
and  avowed  idea,  there  naturally  ariae  the  desire  and  the 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  ghoet  Hence,  almost  as  widely 
spread  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  may  be  ]ooked  for  a  more  or 
lesa  developed  ancestor-worship.  This  we  find,  To  the  in- 
direct  evidence  already  given  I  must  now  add,  in  brief  foi-m, 
the  direct  evidence. 

Where  the  levels  of  mental  nature  and  social  progress 
are  lowest,  we  usually  find,  along  with  au  abeence  of  re- 
ligious  ideas  generally,  an  absence  of ,  or  veiy  aligbt  develop- 
ment  of,  ancestor-worship,  A  typical  caae  is  that  of  the 
•Tufings,  a  wild  tribe  of  Bengal,  who,  described  as  having  no 
word  for  god,  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  no  religious  oere- 
moniea,  are  also  said  to  "  have  no  notion  of  the  worship  of 
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ancestors."  Cook,  telling  us  what  the  Fuegians  were  before 
contact  with  Europeans  had  introduced  foreign  ideas,  said 
there  were  no  appearances  of  religion  among  them;  and 
we  are  not  told  by  him  or  others  that  they  were  ancestor- 
worsliippers.  So  far  as  the  scanty  evidence  may  be  tnisted, 
the  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Andamanese.  And 
though  believing  in  ghosts,  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians 
show  US  bnt  little  persistence  in  ghost-propitiation.  Among 
the  Veddaha,  indeed,  though  extremely  low,  an  active  if 
simple  ancestor-worship  prevails;  but  here,  contact  with  the 
more  advanced  Cingalese  has  probably  been  a  f actor. 

When,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groups  who  con- 
tinually  leave  far  behind  the  places  where  their  members  lie 
\  buried,  we  come  to  settled  groups  whose  burial-places  are  in 
I  their  midst,  and  among  whom  development  of  f uneral  rites 
I  ig  thus  made  poasible,  we  find  that  continued  propitiation  of 
dead  relatives  becomes  an  established  practice.  All  varieties 
of  men  show  us  this.  Taking  first  the  Negrito 

races,  we  read  that  ^^  with  the  Fijians,  as  £K>on  as  beloved 
parents  expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family 
gods.  Eures,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memory."  Of 
the  Tannese,  we  leam  that  "  their  general  name  for  gods 
eeems  to  be  aremha;  that  means  a  dead  man."  And  the  like 
is  told  US  of  other  New  Caledonian  peoples.  With 

the  Malayo-Polynesians  it  is  the  same;  save  that  with  sim- 
ple ancestor-worship  there  usually  coexists  a  more  developed 
worship  of  remoter  ancestors,  who  have  become  deities. 
Sacrificing  tö  their  gods,  the  Tahitians  also  sacrifice  to  the 
8pirits  of  departed  chiefs  and  kindred.  Similar  Statements 
are  made  respecting  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Samoans, 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Sumatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Marsden  says,  that  though  "  they  neither  worship  god, 
dcvil,  nor  idol,"  yet  they  "  venerate,  almost  to  the  point  of 
worshipping,  the  tombs  and  manes  of  their  deceased  ancea- 
ton."  The  like  holds  in  Af  rica.    Tke  ^o^V&  ot 
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Angola  "  are  conatantly  deprecating  the  wrath  oi  departed 
SQuls; "  and  the  Bambiri  "  praj  to  departed  chiefs  and 
relatives."  So  by  the  Kaffirs  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
"  are  elevated  in  fact  to  the  rank  of  deities."  Asd  parallel 
accounts  are  given  of  the  Balonda,  the  Wanika,  the  Congo- 
ese.  Quite  different  though  they  are  in  type,  the 

lower  Asiatic  races  yield  us  allied  illustrations.  Of  the 
Bhila,  of  the  Bghais,  of  the  Karens,  of  the  Khonds,  we  find 
ancestor-worahip  alleged.  The  Santa!»'  religion  "  is  baaed 
upon  the  faniily,"  and  "  in  addition  to  the  family-god,  each 
household  worships  the  ghosta  of  its  ancestora."  And  werc 
there  any  doubt  about  the  origin  of  the  family-god,  it  would 
be  removed  by  HacpherBon's  etatement  reepecting  the 
Khonda — "  The  raore  distinguished  fathers  of  the  tribe,  of 
its  branches,  or  of  its  sub-divisions,  are  all  remembered  by 
the  priests,  their  sanctity  growing  with  the  remoteness  of 
the  period  of  their  deatbs."  Of  Northem  Asiatics,  the 
Kirghiz  and  the  Ostyaks  yield  further  examples;  and  the 
Turkomans  were  lately  instanced  as  Bhowing  how  this  wüp- 
ship  of  the  de^d  survives  along  with  a  nominal  monothe- 
ism.  Then,  crossing  over  into  America,  the  like 

phenomcna  are  found  from  the  extreme  North  to  the  utt«r- 
most  South — from  the  Esquimaux  to  the  Patagonians: 
reaching,  as  we  have  seen,  very  elahorate  developmenta 
among  the  ancient  civilized  races. 

How  ancestor-worahip  prevailed,  and  was  greatly  elab- 
ovated,  among  the  people  who,  in  the  Nile  valley,  first  car- 
ried  civilization  to  a  high  stagc,  has  been  already  shown. 
How  in  the  far  East,  another  vast  society  which  had  reached 
considerable  beights  of  cnltnre  while  Europe  was  covered 
by  barbarians,  has  practised,  and  still  practises,  anceatoi^ 
worship,  scarcely  needg  saying.  And  that  it  has  all  along 
characterized  the  Hindu  civilization  is  also  a  fact,  though  a 
fact  less  familiär,  With  the  highly-developed  religious  Sys- 
tems of  India,  there  coexiats  a  daily  re-genesis  of  deities  from 
dead  men.    Sir  A.  C-  Lyall  says: — 
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''  So  für  as  I  hare  been  able  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  best- 
known  minor  provincial  deities,  tbey  are  usually  men  of  past  genera- 
tions  wA>  bave  earaed  special  promotioo  and  brevet  rank  amoDg  dis- 
embodied  gbosts  by  some  peculiar  acta  or  accidents  of  their  lives  or 
deatha.  .  .  .  The  BunjAras,  a  tribe  much  addicted  to  highway  rob- 
bery,  worship  a  famous  bandit.  .  .  .  M.  Raymond,  the  Frencb  Com- 
mander, who  died  at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  canonized  after  tt 
fashion.  .  .  .  Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living 
men,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canoniza- 
tion  of  holy  personages.  .  .  .  The  number  of  shrines  thus  raised  in 
Berar  alone  to  these  anchorites  and  persona  deceased  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  is  large,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  them  have 
abeady  attained  the  rank  of  temples/' 

And  now  haA^ng  observed  the  natural  genesis  of  ances- 

toivworship,  its  wide  difiFusion  over  the  world,  and  ita  per- 

sistenee  among  advanced  races  aide  by  aide  with  more  de- 

veloped  forma  of  worahip,  let  ua  tum  from  ita  extemal  aapect 

to  its  internal  aapect.    Let  ua,  ao  far  as  we  can,  contemplate 

it  from  the  atand-point  of  thoae  who  practiae  it.     Fortu- 

nately,  two  examplea^  one  of  ita  leaa-developed  form  and  one 

of  its  more-developed  form,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  worda 

of  anceator-worahippera  themselves. 

§  148.  Our  old  acquaintancea  the  Amazulu,  whose  ideas 
have  been  taken  down  from  their  own  lipa,  aupply  the  firet. 
Here  are  the  slightly-varying,  but  aimilar,  statementa  of 
difFerent  witnesaea: — 

'^  The  ancienta  said  that  it  was  Unkulunkulu  who  gave  origin  to 
men,  and  everything  besides.  both  cattle  and  wild  animals/' 

"The  sun  and  moon  we  referred  to  Unkulunkulu,  together  with 
the  tbings  of  this  world ;  and  yonder  heaven  we  referred  to  Unku- 
lunkulu.^ 

"  When  black  men  say  Unkulunkulu,  or  Uthlanga,*  or  the  Crea- 
tor, they  mean  one  and  the  same  thing/^ 

*  Bp.  Oallaway  teils  as  Üiat  "  I/ihlan/ri  is  a  reed,  strictly  speaking,  one 
whidi  is  ca|>able  of '  stocUng,'  throwing  out  offsets;'*  and  he  thinks  that  it 
oomes  by  ylrtae  of  this  metaphor  "  to  mean  a  soaroe  of  being."  We  ehall 
hcreafter  find  .reaaon  for  thmking  that  the  tradition  originates  in  no  such  far- 
fetcbed  metaphor ;  bat  in  a  mach  simpler  way. 
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"It  is  udd,  Unkulimkulu  came  into  being,  «nd  begmt  men;  he 
gave  ttaem  being;  he  begat  them." 

"He  begat  the  aacienU  of  long  ago;  tbe;  died  and  Uft  tbeir 
children;  tbey  begmt  others,  their  sodb,  they  died;  the;  begat  otben; 
thus  we  at  lengtb  bave  heard  about  üokalunkulu." 

"  üokulunkulu  is  no  longer  knowo.  It  ia  he  vho  was  the  ftcst 
mau;  be  bcoke  off  in  the  beginning." 

"  Uokulunkulu  told  men— aafiug,  '  I,  too,  sprang  from  a  bed  of 
reeda.'" 

"Unkulunkulu  was  a  black  man,  fot  we  see  tbat  all  tbe  people 
from  whom  we  sprang  «re  black,  and  tfaeir  hair  ia  black." 

After  noting  tbat  here,  and  in  other  passages  not  quoted, 
tbere  arc  inconsiatencies  (as  tbat  sometimcs  a  reed  and  eome- 
timee  a  bed  of  reeds  ia  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Unkulunkulu) ; 
and  after  noting  that  variationa  of  thia  primitive  creed  bave 
arisen  since  European  intmigration,  aa  is  shown  bj  one  of  the 
atatementa  tbat  "  tbere  were  at  Erst  two  women  in  a  bod  of 
reeda;  one  gave  birth  to  a  white  man,  and  one  to  a  black 
man;  "  let  us  go  on  to  note  the  meaning  of  Unkulunkulu. 
Tbis,  Bp.  Callaway  tella  us,  "  expresses  antiquitj,  age,  lit- 
erallj  the  old-old  one,  as  we  use  great,  in  great-great-grand- 
fatber."  So  tbat,  brieflj  stated,  tbe  belief  is  that  from  a 
reed  or  bed  of  reeda,  came  the  remotest  anceator,  who  origi- 
nated  all  other  thinge.  By  the  Amazulu,  however,  thia  re- 
motest anceator  is  but  nominally  recognized.  Propitiation 
is  limited  to  their  nearer  anceator»  who  are  secondary  Un- 
kulunkulus,  called,  in  aome  caaea,  Onknlunkuhia.  The  idcas 
conceming,  and  the  behaviour  towards,  the  remoter  and 
nearer  ancestora,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
traets: — 


"By  that  itbegan  tobe  evident  that  Unkulunkulu  had  no  longer 
a  son  who  could  worship  him;  .  .  .  the  pr^se-giviog  names  of  tJn- 
knlnnkulu  are  lost." 

"All  natioDS  [i,s.,  tribee]  have  their  own  Unkulunkulu.  Each 
has  it«  own." 

"Ut«hange  is  the  praige-(riviDj[  name  of  our  house;  he  was  tha 
Srat  man  ot  our  family,— our  Unkulunkulu,  who  founded  onr  botue." 
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"  We  worohipped  thoae  whom  we  lud  aeen  with  our  eyes,  their 
death  and  their  life  amongst  ua.'^ 

^*  All  we  know  is  this,  the  young  and  the  old  die,  and  tbe  ahade 
departa.  The  Unkulunkulu  of  ua  black  men  ia  that  one  to  whom 
we  pray  f or  our  caltle,  aud  worship,  aaying,  *  Father  I  ^  We  aay, 
^Udhlamini?  Uhhadebe  I  Umutimkulu  !  Uthlomol  Let  me  obtain 
what  I  wiah,  Lord  I  Let  me  not  die,  but  live,  and  walk  long  on  the 
eaith.'    Old  people  aee  him  at  ni^t  in  their  dreama.'^ 

Here,  then,  we  aee  ancestor-worship  in  but  a  slightly- 
developed  form — ^an  unhistoric  ancestor-worship.  There 
have  arisen  no  personages  dominant  enough  to  retain  their 
distinct  individualities  through  many  generations,  and  to 
subordinate  the  minor  traditional  individualities. 

§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  further  ad- 

vanced  show  us  a  progress.    Along  with  worship  of  recent 

and  local  aneestors,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died 

at  earlier  dates,  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power,  have 

acquired  in  the  general  mind  a  supremacy.    This  truth  ought 

to  need  but  little  illustration,  for  the  habits  of  ancient  races 

make  it  familiär.    As  Mr.  Grote  says — 

''In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideaa  of  worship  and 
anceatry  coaleaced :  cvery  aasociation  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
there  existed  a  feeling  of  preaent  union,  traced  back  that  union  to 
Bome  common  initial  progenitor,  and  that  progenitor,  again,  waa 
either  the  common  god  whom  they  worahipped,  or  aome  semi-divine 
being  cloaely  allied  to  him.^* 

This  stage  of  development  in  which,  along  with  worship 

of  ancestry  traced  back  a  certain  number  of  generations, 

there  went  a  more  widely-diffused  worship  of  some  to  whom 

the  relationships  were  lost  in  the  f ar  past,  we  find  paralleled 

in  other  places;  as,  for  example,  in  Peni.    Sun-worship  and 

Ynca-worship  were  there  associated  with  an  active  worship 

of  forefathers.     Avendaiio,  repeating  the  affirmative  an- 

swers  to  his  questions,  says: — 

''Each  of  youT  ancestors  .  .  .  worshipped  the  mareayocty  who  is 
the  founder  or  senior  of  the  village,  from  whom  you  are  Sprung.     He 
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was  not  worehipped  bj  the  Indüns  of  any  other  village,  for  tbey  bad 
Miother  mareayoce. 

Chiefly,  however,  let  iia  remark  that  theae  settled  races  of 
America  exhibited  in  their  profeased  creeds  the  transforma- 
tion  of  their  remotest  progenitors  into  deities.  By  the  Ama- 
zulu,  the  traditional  old-old-ooe,  though  regarded  as  having 
given  origin  to  tbem  and  all  other  things,  is  not  worsliipped: 
he  is  finally  dead,  and  hia  sons,  who  onc«  worshipped  him, 
are  finally  dead;  and  the  worehip  is  monopolized  by  those 
later  desccndants  who  are  remembered  as  foundera  of  tribes. 
But  among  theae  more  advaneed  peoples  of  America,  the 
most  ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living  clsewherc,  had 
a  worship  which  aubordinated  the  wfTrahip  of  immediate  an- 
eestore.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Friar  Bobadilla's  cross- 
examination  of  some  Nicaraguans.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
quefltiona  and  answers: — 

"  Friar.  Do  ;ou  know  who  msde  a  heaven  and  earth  ? 

"  Indian.  TILj  parents  told  me  when  I  waB  a  child  that  it  was 
Tamagostat  and  Qipattcaal.  .  .  . 

"Fr.  Where  are  thej  ? 

"  Ind.  I  do  not  know ;  but  tbej  are  our  great  gods  «hom  we  call 
Uotet.  .  .  . 

' '  F'r.  B;  whom  are  the  twtet  serred  t 

"Ind.  I  have  heard  old  men  «a;  that  there  are  people  who  eerve 
them,  and  that  the  Indiani  who  die  in  their  houees  go  under  tbe 
earth,  aod  that  those  who  die  in  battle«  go  to  aerve  tbe  UoU*. 

"Fr.  Whieh  is  better — to  go  under  the  earth  or  to  serre  the 
Uctetf 

"Ind.  It  is  better  to  go  to  serve  tbe  UoUi,  for  they  go  there  to 
their  fathers. 

"Fr.  But  if  their  fathers  have  died  in  bed,  bow  can  tbej  eee 
them  there  % 

"  Ind.  Our  fathers  art  these  UoU».*' 
Here  are  passages  from  the  examination  of  another  witness 
— the  cazique  Avagonltegoan : — 

"  Fr.  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stars,  aod  the  moon, 
and  man,  and  ^1  the  rest  t 

"Ind.  Tamagostst  aod  (Spattonal;  the  former  is  a  man,  aad  tbe 
}attef  a  vomaa. 
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"  J^.  Who  created  tha(  man  and  that  woman  f 

^^  Ind,  No  one;  on  th^  contrary,  all  men  and  women  desoend 
from  them.  .  .  . 

*'  Fr.  Are  those  goda  whom  you  name  made  of  flesh  or  wood,  or 
of  what  other  mateiial  ? 

*'^Ind.  They  are  of  flesh,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  youths, 
and  are  always  the  same;  and  they  are  of  brownish  coloor,  like  us 
Indiana;  and  they  walked  over  the  earth  dreased,  and  ate  what  the 
Indiana  ate.  ... 

"  Fr,  What  do  they  live  on  now  ? 

*'  j&uf.  They  eat  what  the  Indiana  eat;  for  the  plant  (maize  f)  and 
aü  other  eatablea  came  from  where  the  teoteB  dwell.'' 

Another  witness,  Ta^oteyda,  a  priest,  apparently  sixty  years 

of  age,  who  declined  to  become  a  Christian,  gave  a  like  ac- 

eoTint  of  these  ancestor-gods,  answering  questions  thus: — 

**i?V.  Are  they  men  ? 

*^  Ind,  They  are  men. 

"  JPV.  How  do  you  know  ? 

*^Ind,  My  ancestors  told  me. 

'* ^.  Where  are  those  gods  of  yours  f 

^'  Tful.  My  anoestora  told  me  that  they  are  where  the  san  rises.  .  .  • 

*^Fr,  Did  they  come  to  .  .  .  your  shrines  to  speak  to  you  ? 

^^  Ind.  Our  ancestors  said  that  long  ago  they  used  to  come  and 
gpeak  with  them,  but  now  they  come  no  more. 

'^Fr.  Do  those  f«oe«  eat  ? 

"  Ind.  I  have  heard  my  ancestors  say  that  they  eat  the  blood  and 
hearts  of  men,  and  some  birds;  and  we  give  them  candlewood,  in- 
oense  and  resin;  that  is  what  they  eat.'^ 

From  other  like  testimonies  given  by  the  thirteen  caziqnes^ 
and  Chiefs,  and  priests,  I  will  add  only  the  foUowing: — 

*'  Fr.  Who  sends  you  rain  and  all  things  f  '* 

^^  iTid.  The  water  is  sent  us  by  Quiateot,  who  is  a  man,  and  has 
father  and  mother,  and  the  father  is  called  Omeyateite,  and  the 
mother,  Omeyate^igoat;  and  those  dwell  .  .  .  where  the  sun  rises 
in  heaven." 

Pages  might  be  filled  by  evidence  of  like  meaning. 
What  has  been  given  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  the  remotest 
remembered  ancestors  have  become  divinities,  remaining 
hnman  in  physical  and  mental  attributes,  and  differing  only 

20 
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in  power;  that  being  recognized  in  tradition  as  the  beget- 
ters,  or  causere,  of  existing  men,  they,  aa  the  only  known 
causera  of  anything,  come  to  be  tacitly  regarded  as  the 
cauaers  of  other  tbings;  *  and  that  they  reaide  in  the  region 
whence  the  race  came,  which  is  the  other  world  travelled 
to  by  the  dead.  The  statementa  of  these  peopleB  directly 
imply  that  transformation  of  anceators  into  daitjee,  which 
we  saw  was  directly  implied  by  the  growth  of  funeral  ritea 
into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  eventually  into  religioua  wor- 
ahip. 

§  150.  It  ia  Said,  bowever,  that  ancestor-worahip  is  pe- 
culiar  to  the  inferior  races.  I  have  seeii  implied,  I  have 
heard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  before  me  in  print, 
the  Statement  that  "  no  Indo-European  or  Semitic  nation, 
so  far  ag  we  know,  seema  to  have  made  a  religion  of  wor- 
ahip  of  the  dead."  And  the  BUggested  conclusion  is  that 
these  superior  races,  who  in  their  earliest  recorded  times 
had  higher  forma  of  worship,  were  not  even  in  their  stiU 
earlier  times,  ancestor-worshippera. 

That  tbose  who  have  another  theory  to  iiphold  should 
thus  interpret  the  evidence,  ia  not  unnatural.  Every  hy- 
pothesis  tends  to  aasimilate  facta  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adverse  facta.  But  that  adherents  of  the  Evolution- 
doctrine  ahould  admit  a  distinction  so  profound  between 
the  minds  of  different  human  racea,  ia  aurpriaing,  Those 
who  believe  in  creation  by  manufacture,  may  conaiatently 

'  WUle  oarrectiog  thii  cfaapter,  I  bare  oel  «tlb  proof  Ihtt  tbe  iiiade> 
quatelj-difTenmlUted  idcas  and  words  of  primitive  peopl««,  i«ul  to  confuBioiifl 
of  thlB  kind.  In  bis  Santkril  Tezli,  Dr.  Muir,  ghowlng  tbe  conceptiona  wtiicll 
the  uicient  Rishis  bad  of  the  Vedic  hyrnns  u  compoeed  by  theniselves,  gronpa 
tt^ther  the  Tirious  cmses  in  «hieb  a  vord  impljin^  tbis  compoBiUon  U  uerd. 
The  Be»e™l  worda  thas  used  «re  "maldng,"  "  fabricating,"  "bcgettinj,  or 
generating."  Kow  if  in  euch  a  language  as  Sanscrit,  theie  »OTda  are  m  Im- 
perfectlf  apedaliied  as  to  be  indiscrimiDatelj  applied  to  the  eame  act,  we  nuy 
well  underatand  hoir  incapable  nider  l&nguagea  mast  be  of  expresung  a  dis- 
tiDOtion  between  begettin^,  making,  aod  creating. 
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hold  that  Aryans  and  Semites  were  supematurally  endowed 
with  higher  conceptions  than  Turanians.    If  species  of  ani- 
mals  Were  separately  made  with  fundamental  differences, 
varieties  of  men  may  have  been  so  too.    Bat  to  assert  that 
the  human  type  has  been  evolved  f  rom  lower  types,  and  then 
to  deny  that  the  superior  human  races  have  been  evolved, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  from  the  inferior,  and  must 
onee  have  had  those  general  conceptions  which  the  inferior  /  ,} 
still  have,  is  a  marvellous  inconsistency.    Even  in  the  ab-  y 
sence  of  evidence  it  would  be  startling;  and  in  the  pre8ence(y  ^'  ^ 
of  contrary  evidence  it  is  extremely  startling.  ^ ' 

If  in  their  more  advanced  stages  the  leading  divisions  of  ' 
the  Aryans  habitually,  while  worshipping  their  greater 
deities,  also  worshipped  ancestors,  who,  according  to  their 
remoteness,  were  regarded  as  divine,  semi-divine,  and 
human;  must  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their 
progress  they  adopted  this  ancestor-worship  from  inferior 
races?  On  finding  that  by  the  Greeks,  heroes  from  whom 
the  people  of  each  locality  traced  their  descent,  were  made 
objects  of  religious  rites,  just  as  by  aboriginal  Peruvians 
and  others;  shall  we  say  that  while  becoming  civilized  they 
grafted  on  their  higher  creed  this  lower  creed?  When  we 
recall  the  facts  that  besides  sacrificing  to  the  ghosts  of  their 
reeent  dead,  the  Romans  sacrificed  to  the  ghosts  of  their 
ancient  dead,  who  were  the  founders  of  their  families,  just 
as  the  Amazulu  do  at  the  present  time;  are  we  to  infer  that 
while  Asiatic  nomads  they  had  no  such  worship,  but  that, 
then  worshipping  only  certain  personalized  powers  of  Na- 
ture,  they  adopted  the  religion  of  less  cultured  peoples  as 
they  themselves  became  more  cultured?  Such  assumptions 
would  be  inadmissible,  even  had  we  no  indications  of  the 
original  Aryan  beliefs;  and  are  still  more  inadmissible  now 
that  we  know  what  the  original  Aryan  beliefs  were.  As  ex- 
pressed in  their  sacred  writings,  they  were  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  existing  barbarians.  "  The  heroic  Indra, 
who  delights  inpraise/'  and  to  whom  the  hymn  \a  "ehaxmtÄd 
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ut  the  aacrifioe,"  hoping  to  impel  "  the  well-accoutred,  thc 
loud-thunderitig,  to  succour  üb,"  ia  but  the  aucestor  consider- 
abty  expanded;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zulu  chief 
about  to  aacrifice,  would  equally  well  come  the  words  of 
the  Aryan  riahi — "  friends  drive  hither  the  milch  cow  with 
a  new  hymn."  If  the  human  derivation  of  Indra  needs 
furthcr  evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  Statement  conceming 
an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from  the  sacred  plant — 
"  the  8oma  exhilaratcs  not  Indra  unless  it  be  poured  out;  " 
which  is  exaetly  the  belief  of  an  African  respecting  the 
libation  of  beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.  From  the  lüg- 
Veda  we  learn  that  men  who  by  their  virtuea  gained  admis- 
sion  to  heaven,  attained  an  exiatence  like  that  of  deities; 
and  these  "  ancient  pious  aages,"  who."  ahared  in  the  en- 
joymenta  of  the  gods,"  were  implored  to  be  "  propitioua  " 
and  to  Protect.  Still  more  specific  are  paasagee  from  the 
laws  of  Menü.  We  have  the  atatement  that  the  manes  eat 
of  the  funeral  meal;  we  have  the  direction  to  the  head  of 
the  famity  to  make  a  daily  offering  to  get  the  good  will  of 
the  manes,  and  also  a  monthly  offering.  And  the  ideaa  of 
savagps,  whose  superior  goda  are  the  more  powerful  gboata, 
are  undeniably  paraileled  in  a  further  injunction.  That  an 
oblation  to  the  raanea  may  be  obtained  by  them,  the  master 
of  the  honae  ranat  commence  with  an  oblation  to  the  gods, 
so  that  the  goda  may  not  appropriate  what  is  intended  for 
the  nianea ! 

Do,  then,  the  Semitie  racea  fumish  a  aolitary  exception? 
Strong  evidence  must  be  assigned  before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  they  do;  and  no  auch  strong  e^'idcnr.e  ia  forthcoming. 
Oontrariwise,  what  poaitive  facta  we  gather  have  oppoaite 
implications.  Kemembering  that  nomadic  habits  are  un- 
favoiirable  to  evolntion  of  the  ghoat-theory,  it  ia  manifeat 
that  if  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  aome  existing  peoplea,  had 
not  reached  the  conception  of  a  permanently-exiating  ghost, 
they  would,  of  couree,  have  no  established  ancestor-worahip: 
not  because  it  waa  beneath  them,  but  because  the  conditions 
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for  display  of  it  were  not  fulfiUed.  Purther,  we  must  note 
that  the  silence  of  their  legends  is  but  a  negative  f act,  which 
may  be  as  misleading  as  negative  facts  often  are;  and  beyond 
the  general  reason  we  have  special  reasons  for  suspecting 
this  illusiveness.  For  among  other  peoples  we  find  tradi- 
tions  that  give  no  accounts  of  praetices  which  not  only  ex- 
isted  but  were  dominant :  the  cause  being  that  extraordinary 
occuirences  only  are  narrated,  and  not  ordinary  occur- 
rences.  Interesting  personal  adventures  form  their  subject- 
matter  and  not  social  habits,  which  are  at  best  traceable  by 
implication,  and  in  a  Condensed  narrative  may  leave  no 
traces  at  all.  Thus,  to  take  a  case,  the  legends  of  the  Poly- 
ncsians  say  scarcely  more  than  the  Bible  does  about  the  wor- 
ship  of  ancestors;  and  yet  ancestor-worship  was  in  füll 
activity  among  them.  Again,  it  should  be  remcm- 

bered  that  the  sacred  books  of  a  religion  nominally  pro- 
fessed,  may  give  very  untrue  ideas  concerning  the  actual 
belief s  of  its  prof essors.  Two  facts  already  named  incident- 
ally  show  this.  The  Turkomans  are  rigid  Mahometans;  and 
yet,  making  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  canonized  robbers, 
they  pray  to  their  ghosts.  Similarly,  the  acceptance  of  Ma- 
hometanism  does  notprevent  the  Bedouins  from  sacrificing 
at  the  graves  of  their  forefathers.  In  both  cases  therc  is 
habitually  done  that  which  we  should  infer  could  not  be 
done,  if  we  drew  our  inferences  from  the  Koran.  When, 
thus  wam.ed,  we  tum  to  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  directed  against  forms  of  worship  which  the  lle- 
brews  had  in  common  with  other  races,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  religion  embodied  in  the  Bible  differed  greatly 
from  the  populär  religion.  Besides  the  idolatry  persiated 
in  notwithstanding  reprobation,  there  was  tree-worship; 
and  the  cereraonials,  equally  low  with  those  of  semi-civilized 
peoples  in  general,-  included  prostitution  in  temples.  More- 
over,  the  association  of  mouming  dresses  with  fasting,  as 
well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and  cutting-off  the  hair 
for  the  dead,  imply  primitive  f uneral  rites  like  those  of 
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ancestor-worshippers  in  general.  Nor  is  this  all.  Oq  mak- 
ing  ED  offeriQg  of  first-fniits  to  Jahveli,  tlie  sacriäcer  is 
reijiiircd  hi  say  that  lie  haa  Dot "  given  ouglit  thereof  for  the 
dead."  Henee,  the  conclusion  iniist  be  that  aucestor-wor- 
BJiip  had  developed  as  far  as  nomadic  babits  allowed,  before 
it  was  represaed  by  a  higher  worehip.  But  be  there 

or  be  there  not  adequate  reason  for  ascribing  a  partially- 
(leveloped  anceator-worship  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  evidenee 
tliat  it  baa  exist^d,  and  contiimes  to  exist,  among  other  Sem- 
itie  peoplea.  In  a  paper  eutitied  "  Le  ciilte  des  ancetrea 
divinis^  dans  l'Yemen,"  contained  in  the  Comptes  rendva 
of  the  French  Academy,  M.  Lenonnant,  after  commenting 
on  aome  inscriptiona,  aaya: — 

"Here,  then,  we  have  twice  repeated  a  whole  «eriea  of  human 
persona,  decidedl;  deceased  ancestora  or  relationa  of  the  author  of 
the  dedication.  Their  namea  are  accompanied  with  the  titles  thev 
bore  during  lifetimc.  The;  are  invoked  b;  their  descendants  at  the 
wuoe  time,  in  the  same  degree  (rank),  with  the  same  intentioD,  as  the 
gods  [mentioned  in  the  same  fonnula] ;  being,  in  ahort,  completel; 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  inhahitanta  of  heaven.  .  .  .  They  incon- 
teatahl;  are  deified  peraona,  objecta  of  a  famil;  worahip,  and  goda  or 
genii  in  the  belief  of  the  peojile  of  their  race." 
Kindred  evidenee  ia  fnmished  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  Essai  svr  Vhiatoire  des  Arahesoi  M.  Caussin  de 
Perceval.  Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet,  he  saya  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  [i.  e.,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews 
or  Ohriatians]  were  pagans. 

"Thejhad  agreat  number  of  deitiea;  each  tribe  and  nearl;  esch 
famil;  had  one  which  they  held  in  special  honour.  The;  admitted, 
however,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ood  (Allah),  with  whotn  the 
other  deities  were  powerful  intercessors.  .  .  .  6ome  believed  that  at 
deatb  all  was  at  an  end;  others  believed  in  b  reauirection  and  an- 
other  life." 

Several  significant  implications  occur  here.  The  fact 
last  named  reminda  na  of  the  anrient  Hebrew  belief,  or  no- 
belief.  Fiirther,  this  difference  of  opinion  among  Ärabs, 
eome  of  whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandeiing,  harmo- 
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nizes  with  the  Suggestion  above  made,  that  nomadic  habits 
are  less  f avourable  than  the  habits  of  settled  life  to  a  per- 
sistent ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  sequences.  Bespecting 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor-vvor- 
ship  among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  Com- 
ing in  frequent  contact  with  relatively-civilized  peoples, 
would  inevitably  acquire  it  from  them;  as,  from  their  Eu- 
ropean visitors,  it  is  now  acquired  by  savages.  But  that  the 
belief  so  acquired  is  vague  and  superficial,  is  shown  us  by 
the  existing  Bedouins;  whose  Mahometanism,  according  to 
Mr.  Palgrave,  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the  reality 
of  their  ancestor-worship  is  proved  by  the  sacrifices  they 
"  devoutly  "  make  at  tombs.  N o  more,  then,  of  Semites 
than  of  Aryans  can  ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  151.  Mythologists,  however,  say  that  these  observ- 
ances  have  a  moral  rather  than  a  religious  character.  Let 
US  contemplate  this  proposed  distinction  under  its  concreto 
aspects. 

When  Nicaraguans  are  described  as  having  adored  the 
teotes^  said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  from  whom  they 
deseended,  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  it  Stands,  for  these 
people  were  of  inferior  race;  but  when,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Menu^  we  read  that  "  the  sons  of  Marfchi  and  of  all  the 
other  B&his  [ancient  sages],  who  were  the  ofFspring  of 
Menü,  son  of  Brahmfi,  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris, 
or  forefathers,"  we  must  understand  the  fatherhood  not 
literally  but  metaphorically :  these  people  were  Aryans.  If 
one  of  the  Amazulu,  sacrificing  a  bullock,  begins  by  inviting 
"  the  first  Itongo  who  is  known  "  (oldest  ancestral  ghost), 
or  in  other  cases  is  caref  ul  to  name  first  a  ghost  who  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  angry  because  he  has  not  been  propitiated,  the 
fact  exhibits  the  crude  ideas  of  a  race  incapable  of  high 
civilization.  If,  however,  the  Institutes  of  Menü  say — 
"  Let  an  oflFering  to  the  gods  be  made  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  srdddha:  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an  offer« 
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ing  to- aacestors;  for  he  wbo  begins  aud  euds  it  with  an 
ob}ation  to  the  FitrTs,  quickly  perishes  with  bis  progcny;  " 
we  muBt,  aeeing  the  proved  capacities  of  the  Aryan  luind, 
diatinguish  between  the  religioua  sentiment  prompting  one 
part  of  the  sacrilice,  and  the  moral  sentiment  prorapting 
the  other.  Negroes  who,  when  suffering,  go  to  the  woods 
and  cry  for  help  to  the  spirits  of  dead  relatives,  show  bj 
theso  acte  the  grovelling  nalure  of  their  race;  and  we  must 
not  confound  with  their  low  conceptions  thoee  high  concep- 
tions  of  the  Iranians  implied  in  the  Khorda  Ave»Ut,  whera 
the  souls  of  forefathers  are  called  upon  in  prajera:  these 
exprese  filial  feeling  only.  Obvioualy,  the  frequent  aacri- 
fices  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  honoured  their  dead, 
namely,  three  "  festivala  of  the  aeaaona,"  twelve  "  festivals 
of  the  month,"  and  twelve  "  festivals  of  the  half-month," 
formed  part  of  their  religion;  for  were  they  not  Turaniana 
and  ancestor-worahippers?  Quite  otherwiae,  however,  miiat 
we  Interpret  the  offerings  made  by  the  Komans  to  tlieir 
Larea,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month;  for 
these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respect  to  forefathers. 
The  act  of  a  aavage  who  at  each  meal  throws  aside  some 
food  and  drink  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  shows  a  wish  to 
propitiate  which  was  not  feit  by  the  Roman  who  offered  a 
portion  of  each  meal  to  his  Lares.  And  if,  on  going  abroad, 
the  Roman  prayed  to  his  Lares  for  a  bappy  retum,  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  them  a  power  snch  aa  is  ascribed  to  ghosta  of  rela- 
tives by  the  Indian  or  Veddah  who  aaks  their  aid  when  he 
goea  hunting.  Still  Icsa  must  we  auppose  any  similarity 
between  the  ideas  of  the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  Peruviana, 
Chibchas,  Dahomans,  Ashantis,  and  otbera  who  inunolate 
victims  at  funerala,  and  the  ideaa  of  thoae  early  Romans 
who  offered  up  human  sacriäcee  at  tombs.  Conaidering  that 
the  Romans  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  t.ypes  of  man,  we 
must  conelude  that  they  adopted  this  habit  f rom  baser  types 
around  them. 

What  ahall  we  aay  of  such  modes  of  Interpretation  t   "We 
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maj  say  at  least  tliis^  that  were  he  allowed  equal  licence  in 
dealing  with  facts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely 
undertake  to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named. 

§  152.  How  unwarranted  is  the  assertion  that  the  supe- 
rior  races  have  not  paased  throngh  this  lower  cult,  wilL  be 
again  seen  on  remembering  that  doMni  to  the  present  time, 
ancestor-worship  lingers  among  the  most  civilized  of  them. 
Throiighout  Europe  it  still  shows  itself ,  here  f eebly  and  there 
with  8ome  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  influenco 
of  Christianity. 

Even  Protestants  yield  undeniable  traces  of  the  aborigi- 
nal ideas  and  sentiments  and  acts.  I  do  not  ref  er  merely  to 
the  decoration  of  graves  with  flowers,  reminding  us  of  the 
placings  of  flowers  on  graves  by  ancestor-worahipping  peo- 
ples  who  alflo  offered  flowers  to  their  deities;  for  this  prac- 
tice,  spreading  with  the  ritualistic  reaction,  may  be  consid- 
ered  as  part  of  a  revived  Catholicism.  I  ref  er  rather  to  cer- 
tain  less  obtrusive  facta.  Dead  parents  are  often  thought 
of  among  us  as  approving  or  disapproving.  They  are  figured 
in  the  minds  of  relatives  as  though  they  knew  what  was 
being  done,  and  as  likely  to  be  hurt  by  disregard  of  their 
injunctions.  Occasionally  a  portrait  is  imagined  to  look 
reproÄchfuUy  on  a  descendant  who  is  transgressing;  and  the 
anxiety  not  to  disobey  a  dying  wish  certainly  acts  as  a  de- 
terrent.  So  that,  indefinite  though  their  forms  have  be- 
come,  the  aboriginal  notions  of  Subordination  and  propitia- 
tion  have  not  whoUy  disappeared. 

It  is,  however,  among  Catholic  peoples  that  this  primi- 
tive religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself.  The  mortuary 
chapels  in  cemeteries  on  the  Continent,  are  manifestly 
homologous  with  the  elaborate  tombs  of  the  ancients.  If 
erecting  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  is  an  act  of  worship,  tlien 
the  sentiment  of  worship  cannot  be  wholly  absent  if  the 
erected  chapel  is  over  a  dead  parent.  And  though  mostly 
the  prayers  in  such  chapels^  or  at  graves,  are  only  f<yr  the 
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(lead,  I  am  told  by  two  French  Gatholica  that  exceptionally, 
wheD  a  pious  parent  is  supposed  to  be  not  in  purgatory  but 
in  he&ven,  there  are  prayers  to  tbe  dead  for  Intercession. 
A  Freneh  correspondent  questions  this;  but  he  admits  that 
men  and  womeii  who  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  are 
canonized  by  populär  opinion  and  adored.  "  Äinsi,  j'ai  vu, 
en  Bretagne,  le  tombeau  d'un  pr^tre  tres  pieux  et  trßa  chai^ 
itable:  il^itcouvertdecouronnefl;  on  a'y  rendait  en  foule 
leprier  de  procurer  dea  guerieons,  de  veiller  aur  las  enfants," 
etc.  Accepting  only  this  laat  atateraent  aa  truatworthy,  it 
provea  that  the  primitive  religion  lingera  yet, 

Even  clearer  proof  that  it  lingers  ia  yielded  by  the  atill- 
extant  customs  of  feeding  the  spirits,  both  annually  and  at 
other  times.  If  we  read  of  periodic  feaats  for  the  dead 
among  extinet  nationa,  or  now  among  the  existing  Chinese, 
and  regard  such  observancea  aa  parte  of  tbeir  ancestor-wor- 
ship;  and  if  we  leam  that  the  feast  of  All  Soiila  and  sundry 
kindred  observancea  are  continued  yet  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  both  by  Teutona  and  Celta;  can  we  deny  that  an 
original  ancefltor-worahip  ia  implied  by  them?* 

'  The  foUowing  illuEtraÜTe  pusage  bu  been  tmiaUt«d  for  me  : — "  Roman 
Catbollc  peaunU  do  not  forget  all  the  jear  round  to  care  for  tbo  «elfare  ot 
tbe  M>uU  of  tbeir  dead.  The  cniata  of  the  table  are  collected  tbroughout  the 
week,  »Dd  on  Saturdaf  night  are  thrown  into  the  heartb-fire ;  that  thcj  maj 
■eiTO  aa  food  for  the  souls  during  the  followlng  holj  day.  Any  soup  «bidi 
dropa  on  tbe  table  .  .  .  Ia  left  to  the  poor  soula.  When  a  woman  prepaiea 
the  dough,  ehe  caati  behind  b«r  a  haadful  of  flour,  and  throwa  a  piece  of 
dough  into  tbe  furnaoe ;  wlien  ahe  bakes  little  cakes,  abe  pata  Bome  fat  into 
Üie  pfto  BDd  the  flr«t  cmke  into  tbe  Are.  Wood-cutlen  put  Utile  jnecea  of 
brcad  nhich  have  become  too  Atj,  upon  tbe  tree  trunka :  all  for  the  poor 
aoula.  .  .  .  Wben  tbe  Urne  of  All  Souls  ia  approacbing,  tbe  Baine  care  for  tb« 
deeeued  ia  abown  more  Tivfdlj.  In  every  house  a  light  U  Itcpt  buming  all 
night;  the  latnp  ia  no  longer  filled  with  oil  but  i^b  fat;  a  door,  or  at  leut 
B  Window,  remuna  open,"  and  the  supper  is  left  on  the  table,  eien  with  sttme 
additions ;  "  people  go  lo  bed  earlier, — all  to  let  tbe  diar  liltlc  augela  enler 
without  being  dlaturbed.  .  .  .  Such  ia  )he  cu?toni  of  Ihe  pcaasnla  of  the 
Tyrol,  Old  Bararia,  Upper  Palntioate,  and  German  Bohemia." — AaoUob, 
DtaUehtT  OImA*  tffvf  Brauch,  I,  pp.  S2S^. 
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§  153.  See,  then,  how  fuUy  induetion  justifies  deduc- 
tion ;  and  verifiea  the  inf erence  suggested  in  the  last  chapter. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  human  peoples — tribes,  socie- 
ties,  nations — we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them,  if  not  literally 
all,  have  a  belief,  vague  or  distinet,  in  a  reviving  other-self 
of  the  dead  man.  Within  this  class  of  peoples  we  find  a  class 
not  qiiite  so  large,  bj  the  members  of  which  the  other-self 
of  the  dead  man  is  supposed  to  exist  for  a  time,  or  always, 
after  death.  ^N^early  as  numerous  is  the  class  of  peoples  in- 
cluded  in  this,  who  show  us  ghost-propitiation  at  the  funeral, 
and  for  a  subsequent  interval.  Then  comes  the  narrower 
class  contained  in  the  last — those  more  advanced  peoples 
who,  along  with  the  belief  in  a  ghost  which  permanently 
exists,  show  us  a  persistent  ancestor^worship.  Again,  some- 
what  further  restricted,  though  by  no  means  small,  we  have 
a  class  of  peoples  whose  worship  of  distinguished  ancestors 
partially  subordinates  that  of  the  undistinguished.  And 
eventually,  the  Subordination  growing  more  decided,  be- 
comes  marked  where  these  distinguished  ancestors  were 
leaders  of  conquering  races. 

Even  the  words  applied  in  more  advanced  societies  to 
difiFerent  Orders  of  supematural  beings,  indicate  by  their 
original  Community  of  meaning,  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  fact  cited  above,  that  among  the 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  literally  a  dead  man,  is 
lypical  of  facts  everywhere  found.  Ghost,  spirit,  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinctions . 
of  character — come  to  be  differently  applied  as  ascribed  dif- 
ferenees  of  character  arise:  the  shade  of  an  enemy  beconies 
a  devil,  and  a  friendly  shade  becomes  a  divinity.  Where 
the  conceptions  have  not  developed  far,  there  are  no  difTer^ 
entiated  titles,  and  the  distinctions  made  by  us  cannot  be 
expressed.  The  early  Spanish  missionaries  in  America  were 
inconvenienced  by  finding  that  the  only  native  word  they 
could  use  for  God  also  meant  devil.  In  Greek,  Salfimv  and 
0CO9  are  interchangeable,     By  ^schylus,  Agamemnon'a 
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children  are  represented  as  appealing  to  their  f  ather's  ghost 
as  to  a  god.  So,  too,  with  the  Bomans.  Besides  the  im- 
specialized  use  of  doBmon^  which  means  an  angel  or  genius, 
good  ör  bad,  we  find  the  unspecialized  use  of  deus  f  or  god 
and  ghost.  On  tombs  the  manes  were  called  gods;  and  a 
law  directs  that  ^^  the  rights  of  the  maneihgodB  are  to  be 
kept  sacred."  Similarly  with  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah,  repre- 
senting  himself  as  commanded  to  reject  it,  quotes  a  current 
belief  implying  such  Identification: — "  And  when  they  say 
unto  you,  ^  Consult  the  ghost-seers  and  the  wizards,  that 
chirp  and  that  mutter!  Should  not  people  consult  their 
gods,  even  the  dead  on  behalf  of  the  living? '  "  When  Saul 
goes  to  question  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  the  expressioii  of  the 
enchantress  is — ^^  I  saw  gods  [elohim]  ascending  out  of  the 
earth:  "  god  and  ghost  being  thus  used  as  equivalents.* 
Even  in  our  own  day  the  kinship  is  traceable.  The  State- 
ment that  God  is  a  spirit,  shows  the  application  of  a  term 
which,  otherwise  applied,  signifies  a  human  soul.  Only  by 
its  qualif ying  epithet  is  the  meaning  of  Holy  Ghost  distin- 
guished  f  rom  the  meaning  of  ghost  in  general.  A  divine 
being  is  still  denoted  by  words  that  originally  meant  the 
breath  which,  deserting  a  man's  body  at  death,  was  supposed 
to  constitute  the  surviving  part. 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  Warrant  the  suspicion 
that  f rom  the  ghost,  once  unif  ormly  conceived,  have  arisen 
the  variously-conceived  supematural  beings?  We  may 
infer,  apHori^  that  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Solution, 

*  Oonoerning  the  firet  of  these  pa88age8,  whioh  is  ^en  ts  rendered  in  ^ 
Book  of  Imiah  (1870),  Chejne  (p.  88)  ezplains  that  ffodi  are  spirita  of  der 
parted  national  herocB.  [In  '^^JSW^^^^^  of  Itaiah  (1882)  he  rariea  tbe 
translation;  espedally  by  chtMh^^^ds  into  god — a  rendering  of  elohim, 
which  agrees  with  accepted  ideXinucn  better  than  it  agreea  with  the  contezt.] 
Concerning  the  second  passage  th6  Speaker's  Gommentary  says — "  It  ia  poed- 
ble  that  A>him  b  here  uaed  in  a  gieneral  sense  of  a  iupemaitarai  appearance, 
either  angel  or  Bpirit."  And  Enenen  remarks  (I,  p.  224) :  **  There  ia  no  doobt 
that  originally  the  higher  beingB,  the  objects  of  man's  fear  (döah),  were  indi- 
cated  by  it  [the  narae  dohim]^  so  that  this  name  too  arails  aa  an  argnment  b 
farour  of  a  fonner  plurality  of  goda." 
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there  will  develop  many  unlike  conceptions  out  of  concep- 
tions  oidginally  alike.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  fonning,  in 
a  primitive  tribe,  an  ideal  group  the  members  of  which  are 
but  little  distinguished  from  one  another,  will  grow  more 
and  more  distinguished.  As  societies  advance,  and  as  tra- 
ditions,  local  and  general,  accumulate  and  complicate,  these 
once-similar  human  souls,  acquiring  in  the  populär  mind 
differences  of  eharacter  and  importance^  will  diverge;  until 
their  original  Community  of  nature  becomes  scarcely  .recog- 
nizable.  ■' 

Expecting,  then,,heterogeneou8  modifications  of  them, 
multiplying  in  thoiight  as  populations  increase,  ever  spread- 
ing  into  more  varied  habitats,  and  tending  continually  to 
tili  every  place  in  Nature  that  can  be  occupied,  let  us  now 
contemplate  some  of  their  most  conspicuous  types. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

n)01>WOE8HIP    AHD    FEnCH-WOEBHIP. 

§  154.  Facts  already  named  show  how  sacrificee  to  the 
man  recently  dead,  paae  into  aacrificea  to  bis  preserved  body. 
In  §  137  we  saw  that  to  the  corpse  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  daily 
offeringa  were  made  on  an  altar  by  a  priest;  and  the  an- 
cient  Central  Americans  perforraed  kindred  ritea  bcfore 
bodies  dried  by  artiÜcial  heat.  That,  as  embalming  derel- 
oped,  this  prew  into  mummy-worahip,  Peruviana  and  Egjp- 
tiana  have  fiimished  proof.  Here  the  thing  to  be  observed 
18  that,  while  believing  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  to  have 
gone  away,  these  peoplcB  had  confused  notions,  either  that 
it  came  back  into  the  mummy,  or  that  the  mummy  was  itaelf 
conscioiis.  Among  the  Egyptiana,  this  was  implied  by  the 
practice  of  sometimes  placing  their  embalmed  dead  at  table. 
The  Peruviana,  who  by  a  parallel  cuatom  betrayed  a  like 
belief,  betrayed  it  in  other  ways  also,  By  some  of  them  the 
dried  corpae  of  a  parent  waa  carried  round  the  fields  that  he 
might  see  the  atate  of  the  erope.  How  the  ancestor,  thua 
recognized  aa  present,  was  alao  recognized  aa  exerciüng 
aiithority,  we  see  in  a  story  narrated  by  Santa  Cruz,  When 
his  aecond  sister  refiised  to  marry  him,  Hnayna  Ccapac 
"  went  with  presents  and  offerings  to  the  body  of  his  father, 
praying  him  to  giye  her  for  his  wife,  but  the  dead  body  gave 
no  answer,  while  fearful  aigns  appeared  in  the  heavens," 

The  primitive  notion  that  any  property  characterizing 
as  aggregate  inheres  in  all  parta  of  it,  implies  a  coroUary 
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bom  this  belief.    The  aoul,  present  in  the  body  of  the  dead 

man  preserved  entire,  is  also  present  in  preserved  parts  of 

liis  bodj.     Hence  the  faith  in  relics.     In  the  Sandwich 

Islands,  bones  of  kings  and  principal  Chiefs  were  carried 

about  bv  their  descendants,  under  the  belief  that  the  spiiits 

exercised  goardianship  over  them.    The  Crees  carry  bones 

and  hair  of  deceased  relatives  abont  f or  three  years.    The 

Caribs,  and  several  Guiana  tribes,  have  their  cleaned  bones 

"distributed  among  the  relatives  after  death."    The  Tas- 

manianfl  show  "  anxiety  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bone  f  rom 

the  skull  or  the  arms  of  their  deceased  relatives."     The 

Andamanese  "  widows  may  be  seen  with  the  skulls  of  their 

deceased  partners  suspended  from  their  necks." 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  leads  in  some  cases  to 
direet  worship  of  them.  The  natives  of  Lifu,  Loyalty 
Islands,  who  "  invoke  the  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs," 
also  "  preserve  relics  of  their  dead,  such  as  a  finger-nail, 
a  tooth,  a  tuft  of  hair,  .  .  .  and  pay  divine  homage  to  it." 
"  In  cases  of  sickness,  ^and  other  calamities,"  New  Cale- 
donians  "  present  offerings  of  food  to  the  skulls  of  the  de- 
parted." Moreover,  we  have  the  evidence  fumished  by 
conversation  with  a  relic.  "  In  fhe  private  f etish-hut  of  the 
King  Adölee,  at  Badagry,  the  skull  of  that  monarch's  f  ather 
is  preserved  in  a  clay  vessel  placed  in  the  earth."  He 
"  gently  rebukes  it  if  his  success  does  not  happen  to  answer 
his  expectations."  Similarly  among  the  Mandans,  who 
place  the  skulls  of  their  dead  in  a  circle,  each  wife  knows 
tlie  skull  of  her  former  husband  or  child, 
"and  there  «eldom  passes  a  day  that  she  does  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish 
of  the  best'cooked  food.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  a  pleasant 
day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may  he  seen  sitting  or  lylng  by 
the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband — ^talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  endearing  language  that  they  can  use  (as  they  were  Ikront  to  do 
in  former  days),  and  seemingly  getting  an  answer  back." 

Thus  propitiation  of  the  man  just  dead  leads  to  pro- 
pitiation  of  his  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it; 
and  the  ghoßt  is  supposed  to  he  present  in  each. 
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§  155.  Anj  one  asked  to  imagiDe  a  traosition  from  wor- 
ship  of  the  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it,  to  idol- 
worship,  would  probably  fall;  but  tranBitions  occur. 

The  object  worahipped  is  aometime»  a  figure  of  the  de 
ceased,  made  partly  of  hia  remains  and  partlj  of  other  sub- 
stancee.  Landa  aays  the  Yucatanese — 
"cntoff  the  heads  of  the  rnndent  lords  of  Cooom  whe&  they  died, 
uid  cleared  them  from  flesh  by  cooking  tbem;  tbey  then  sawed  off 
half  of  the  top  of  the  head,  lesving  the  anterior  part  with  the  jaw- 
bones  and  teetb,  and  to  these  half-akulla  the;  joined  what  the; 
nanted  in  fleeh  with  a  certain  cement,  and  made  them  as  like  as  po»- 
siblo  to  those  to  whom  the;  belonged;  and  the;  kept  them  along 
with  the  statues  and  the  ashea.  All  were  kept  in  the  oratories  of 
their  houMS  beside  their  idols,  and  were  greatl;  reverenced  and  oaaid- 
uoubI;  cared  for.  Od  all  their  festivaU  the;  offered  them  food." 
...  In  other  oaaee  the;  "made  for  their  fathers  wooden  statues," 
left  "  the  occiput  hoUow,"  put  in  asbes  of  the  bamt  bodj,  and  at- 
tached  "  tbe  ekin  of  the  ocdput,ta][ep  off  the  coqiae." 
Tlie  MexicaiiB  had  a  different  method  of  joining  some-^rf 
the  deceased's  substance  with  an  effigy  of  him.  When  a 
dead  lord  had  been  bumed,  "  they  carefully  eollected  the 
ashes,  and  after  having  kneaded  them  with  human  blood, 
they  made  of  them  an  image'of  the  deceased,  which  was  kept 
in  memory  of  him."  And  from  Camargo  we  also  leam  that 
images  of  the  dead  were  worahipped. 

A  transitional  combination  partially  unlike  in  kiiid  ia 
found :  aonietimes  the  aahes  are  contained  in  a  man-shaped 
receptacle  of  clay,    Among  the  Yucataneae — 

"The  bodies  of  lords  and  people  of  hi^  position  wer«  burnt. 
The  ashes  were  put  in  large  ums  and  temples  erected  over  them.  .  .  . 
In  the  case  of  great  lords  the  ashea  were  placed  in  hoUow  cla; 
statues." 

And  in  yet  other  cäses  there  is  worship  of  the  relics  joined 
with  the  repreaentative  figure,  not  by  inclusion  biit  only  by 
proximity.  Speaking  of  the  Mexicans,  Gomara  aays  that 
having  biimt  the  body  of  their  decensed  king,  they  gathered 
up  the  ashfis,  bones,  jewela,  and  gold,  in  clotha,  and  made  a 
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figare  dressed  as  a  man^  bef  ore  which,  as  well  as  bef  ore  the 
relics,  offerings  were  placed. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
as  their  frescoes  show,  of ten  worehipped  the  mummy  not 
as  exposed  to  view,  but  as  inclosed  in  a  case  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  the  dead  man. 

§  156.  From  these  examples  of  transition  we  may  tum 
to  those  in  which  funeral  propitiations  are  made  to  a  sub- 
stituted  image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation;  and  when  men 
killed  in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them, 
and  after  honouring  these  bumt  them.    Again, 

"When  any  of  the  merchants  died  on  their  journey,  .  .  .  his  re-- 
lations  .  .  .  formed  an  imperfect  statue  of  wood  to  represent  the 
deceaeed,  to  which  they  paid  all  the  funeral  honours  which  they 
woold  have  done  to  the  real  body.*' 

''When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  ex- 
cluded  concremation  and  required  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of 
him  and  put  it  on  the  altar  of  Idols,  together  with  a  large  offering  of 
wine  and  bread/' 

In  Af rica  kindred  observances  occur.     While  a  deceased 

king  of  Congo  is  being  embalmed,  a  figure  is  set  up  in  the 

palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily  fumished  with  food 

and  drink.    Among  the  Abyssinians  mouming  takes  place 

on  the  third  day;  and  the  deceased  having  been  buried  on 

the  day  of  his  death,  a  representation  of  the  corpse  does  duty 

instead.    Some  Papuan  Islanders,  after  a  grave  is  filled  up, 

collect  round  an  idol  and  offer  provisions  to  it.     Concem- 

ing  certain  Javans,  Raöles  says  that  after  a  death  a  feast  is 

held,  in  which  a  man-shaped  figure,  "  supported  round  the 

body  by  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,"  plays  an  important 

part. 

These  practices  look  stränge  to  us;  but  a  stranger  thing 

is  that  we  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  like  practices  of  civil" 

ized  nations.    When  Charles  VI  of  France  was  buried, 

21 
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"Orerttie  coffln  nu  an  inuge  of  tbe  l&te'  king,  beuing  a  rieb 
crown  of  gold  &nd  diamonda  and  holding  two  Bhielda,  one  ol  gold, 
Um  other  of  eilver;  tbe  buids  bad  white  glove«  on,  and  the  flngcTB 
were  adorned  with  verj  precioua  rings.  Thia  image  was  drowed 
with  cloth  of  gold,"  .  .  .  "In  thia  atate  waa  be  aalemnlj  carried  to 
tbe  churcb  of  Notn  Dame." 

Speaking  of  the  father  of  the  great  Cond^,  Mme,  de  Motte- 
ville  Baye — "  The  effigj  of  this  prince  was  woited  upon 
{servit)  for  three  d&ya,  aa  waa  ciistomary:  "  forty  daya  hav- 
ing  been  the  original  time  during  which  food  waa  supplied 
to  such  an  effigy  at  the  usual  hours.  Monstrelet  describea 
a  like  figure  used  at  the  burial  of  Henry  V  of  England ;  and 
figurea  of  many  Engliah  monarchs,  thus  honoured  at  their 
funerab,  are  still  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey:  the 
older  having  decayed  into  fragments. 

With  these  reminders  before  us,  we  can  have  little  diffl- 
culty  in  understanding  the  primitive  ideas  rcspecting  such 
representationa.  When  we  read  that  the  Coaat  Negroea  in 
some  districta  "  place  several  earthen  images  on  the  graves ;  " 
that  the  Araueaniana  fixed  over  a  tomb  an  upright  log, 
"  rudely  carved  to  represent  the  hiiman  frame;  "  that  after 
the  deaths  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  wooden  images,  20  to 
40  ft.  high,  were  erected  aa  inonunients;  we  cannol  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the  dead  man  ia  an  incipient 
idol.  Could  we  doubt,  our  doubting  woiild  end  on  finding 
the  figure  pereistently  worshipped.  Joa.  de  Äcosta  saya  of 
the  Peruvians  that^ — 

"erery  king  in  bis  lifetime  caueed  a  flgure  to  be  made  wherein  he 
was  repreaented,  which  thej  calied  Huanque,  which  ugnifleth  brother, 
for  that  tbej  sbould  doe  to  this  image,  during  bis  life  and  dcath,  as 
mucb  honour  and  reverence  aa  to  bimself." 
So,  too,  according  to  Andagoya, 

"  When  a  chief  died,  bis  boiiae  and  wivea  and  servants  remained 
as  JD  bia  lifetime,  aod  a  atatue  of  gold  waa  made  io  the  likeneas  of 
tbe  Chief,  whicb  waa  served  as  if  it  hsd  been  alive,  and  certaio 
villages  were  aet  apart  to  provide  it  witb  clothing,  and  all  other 
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And  the  Yucatanese  '^  worshipped  the  idol  of  one  who  is 
Said  to  have  been  one  of  their  great  captains." 

§  157.  That  we  may  understand  better  the  feelings  with 
which  a  savage  looks  at  a  representative  figure,  let  us  re- 
call  the  feelings  produced  by  representations  among  our- 
selves. 

When  a  lover  kisses  the  miniature  of  his  mistress,  he  is 
obviously  influenced  by  an  association  between  the  appear- 
ance  and  the  reality.  Even  more  strongly  do  such  associa- 
tions  sometimes  act.  A  young  lady  known  to  me  eonf esses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls;  and  this  repugnance  is  not  uneommon.  In  such 
cases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and  can- 
vas  only,  falls  to  expel  the  Suggestion  of  something  more. 
The  vivid  representation  so  strongly  arouses  the  thought 
of  a  living  person,  that  this  cannot  be  kept  out  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no 
ideas  of  attribute,  law,  cause — no  distinctions  between  nat- 
ural and  unnatural,  possible  and  impossible.  This  associated 
consciousness  of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist.  No  con- 
flict  with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  unresisted  Sug- 
gestion will  become  a  belief. 

In  §  133,  belief s  thus  produced  in  savages  were  inci- 
dentally  referred  to.  Here  are  some  further  examples  of 
them.  The  North  American  Indians  think  portraits  super- 
natural, and  look  at  them  with  the  same  ceremony  as  at  a 
dead  person.  The  Okanagans  "  have  the  same  aversion  that 
has  been  noted  on  the  coast  "  to  having  their  portraits  faken. 
The  Mandans  thought  the  life  put  into  a  picture  was  so  much 
life  taken  from  the  original.    Catlin  says — 

"They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medidne  man  in  the  world; 
foT  tbey  Said  I  had  made  IMng  beingt, — they  said  they  could  see  their 
chieft  alive,  in  two  places— those  that  I  had  made  were  a  Utile  alive— 
they  could  see  their  eyes  move/' 

Nor  do  more  advanced  races  fall  to  supply  kmdted  i^\a* 
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In  Madagascar,  frieuds  of  a  prince,  on  secing  a  photograph 
of  him,  took  off  their  hata  to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it. 

That  wLieh  holds  o£  a  picturo  holds  of  an  image — holds 
even  more  naturally ;  since  the  carved  representation  bcing 
Bolid,  approaelies  closer  to  the  reality.  Where  the  Image  is 
painted  aiid  haa  eyes  inserted,  this  notion  of  participatioii  in 
the  vitality  o£  the  pcraon  imitated  beoomes,  in  the  uncritical 
mind  of  the  savage,  very  atrong.  Any  one  who  remenibers 
the  Horror  a  ehild  shoivä  on  seeing  an  adult  put  on  an  ugly 
mask,  even  wheii  the  niask  has  been  previously  shown  to  it, 
may  conceive  the  awe  which  a  rüde  eifigy  excites  in  the 
primitive  niind.  The  sculptured  figure.of  the  dead  man 
arouaes  the  thought  of  the  actiial  dead  man,  which  passes 
into  a  convietion  that  he  is  present, 

§  158.  And  why  should  it  not?  If  the  other-aelf  can 
leave  the  living  body  and  re^nter  it — if  the  ghost  can  come 
back  and  animate  afresh  the  dead  body — if  the  embalmed 
l'enivian,  presently  to  be  revived  hy  bis  returaed  double, 
was  then  to  need  bis  carofully-preser\'ed  hair  and  nails — 
if  the  soul  of  tlie  Egyptian,  after  ita  transmigrations  occu- 
pying  some  thoiiaands  of  years,  was  expected  to  inftise  itself 
once  more  into  bis  niunimy;  why  sboiild  not  a  spirit  go 
into  an  image?  A  living  body  differa  more  from  a  mummy 
in  texture,  than  a  mummy  doea  from  wood.  Obviously  thia 
was  the  reasoning  of  the  Egyptians  who  provided  for  the 
ha.  or  double,  of  a  dead  man,  a  statue  or  stattiea  entombed 
with  bis  dried  body,  as  Substitutes  for  it  should  it  be  de- 
stroyod.     M.  Maspöro  writca: — 

"Le  Corps  qui,  pendaDt  la  durSe  de  l'existence  terrestre,  avait 
ser?i  de  eupport  au  DouhU.  moTiäRk  maintenant  et  d^Sgur^,  quelque 
eoiD  qu'on  eAt  mia  i  rembaumer,  ne  rappelait  plue  que  de  loin  la 
forme  du  vivant.  II  Stait,  d'ailleurs,  utitque  et  facile  i  d6truire:  od 
pouvait  le  brfiler,  le  d^membrer,  en  disperser  les  morceaux.  Lui 
dispeni,  que  serait  devenu  le  DovhUf  II  a'appuyait  sur  les  atatues. 
Leg  statues  ätaieut  plus  aolides  et  rien  n'emptchait  d$  les  fabriquer 
ea  la  quAutiU  qu'on  youlail.     Dn  aeul  cot^  Malt  une  aenle  cbance 
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de  dar6e  pour  le  JDoutle;  vingt  statues  repr^sentaient  vingt-cinq 
cbances.  De  U,  ce  nombre  vraiment  6toimant  de  statues  qu^on  ren- 
oontre  quelquefois  dans  une  seule  tombe." 

Whence  it  is  iiiferable  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  stat- 

nes  of  gods  and  kings  as  occasional  habitations  for  their 

ghoBts. 

That  a  savage  thinks  an  effigy  is  inhabited  we  have  abun- 

dant  proofs.     Among  the  Yonibans,  a  mother  carries  for 

some  time  a  wooden  ligure  of  her  lost  child,  and  when  she 

eats,  puts  part  of  her  food  to  its  Ups.    The  Samoiedes  "  feed 

the  wooden  Images  of  the  dead."    The  relatives  of  an  Os- 

tvak — 

^'make  a  nide  wooden  Image  representiDg,  and  in  honour  of,  the  de- 
oeasedy  which  is  set  up  in  the  yurt  and  receives  divine  honours  for  a 
greater  or  lese  time  as  the  priest  directs.  .  .  .  At  every  meal  they  set 
an  offering  of  food  before  the  image;  and  should  tbis  represent  a 
deceased  husband,  the  widow  embraces  it  from  time  to  time.  .  .  . 
This  kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  image  is  buried." 

Erraan,  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that  the 

descendants  of  deceased  priests  preserve  the  images  of  their 

ancestors  from  generation  to  generation; 

''and  by  well-contrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  pro- 
cure  offerings  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid 
on  the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowledged  gods.  But  that  these 
latter  also  have  an  historical  origin,  tliat  they  were  originally  monu- 
ments  of  distinguished  men,  to  which  prescription  and  the  interest  of 
the  Shamans  gave  by  degrees  an  ^bitrary  meaning  and  importance, 
seems  to  me  not  liable  to  doubt.*^ 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  us  iinmistakably  how  the  dead 
man 's  effigy  passes  into  the  divine  idol ;  for  the  worships  of 
the  two  are  identieal.  At  each  meal,  placing  the  dishes  be- 
fore the  household  god,  they  wait  (i.  e.^  fasf)  tili  "  the  idol, 
who  eats  invisibly,  has  had  enough."  Moreover,  when  a 
Samoiede  goes  on  a  joumey,  "  his  relatives  direct  the  idol 
towards  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone,  in  order  that  it  may 
look  after  him."  How,  ämong  more  advaneed  peoples  in 
these  regions^  tberepersists  the  idea  that  the  idol  oi  tiie  ^od^ 
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developed  as  we  have  seen  f rom  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man, 
is  the  residence  of  a  conscious  being,  is  implied  by  the  fol- 
lowing  Statement  of  Erman  respecting  the  Bussians  of 
Irkutsk : — 

*'  Whatever  familiarities  may  be  permitted  between  tbe  sexe8,  the 
only  scruple  by  which  the  young  women  are  infallibly  controlled,  is 
a  superstitious  dread  of  belog  alone  with  their  lovers  in  the  pies- 
ence  of  the  holy  Images.  Conscientious  difficulties  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever,  are  frequently  obviated  by  putting  theae  witneases  behind  a 
curtaiii." 

Like  belief 8  are  displayed  by  other  races  wholly  unallied. 
After  a  death  in  a  Sandwich-Island  family,  the  survivors 
worship  "  an  image  with  which  they  imagine  the  spirit  is  in 
some  way  connected;  "  and  "  Oro,  the  great  national  idol, 
was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  responses  to  the  priests," 
Of  the  Yiicatanese  we  read  that  "  when  the  Itzaex  per- 
formed  any  f eat  of  valoiir,  their  idols,  whom  they  consulted, 
were  wont  to  make  reply  to  them;  "  and  Villagutierre  de- 
scribes  the  beating  of  an  idol  said  to  have  predicted  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  who  had  deceived  them  respect- 
ing the  result.  Even  more  strikingly  shown  is  this  implica- 
tion  in  the  Qiiich^  legend.    Here  is  an  extract: — 

''And  they  worehipped  the  gods  that  had  become  stone,  Tohil, 
Aviliz,  and  Hacavitz ;  and  they  offered  them  the  blood  of  beasts,  and 
of  birds,  and  pierced  their  own  ears  and  Shoulders  in  honour  of  these 
gods,  and  collected  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  and  pressed  it  out  into 
a  cup  before  them.  ...  And  these  three  gods,  petrified,  as  We  have 
told,  could  nevertheless  resume  a  moveable  shape  when  they  pleased ; 
which,  indeed,  they  often  did." 

Not  is  it  among  inferior  races  only  that  conceptions  of 

this  kind  are  foiind.    Dozy,  describing  the  ideas  and  prac- 

tices  of  idolatroiis  Arabians,  quotes  this  story: — 

*' When  Amrolcais  sei  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
Beni  Asad,  he  stopped  at  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-U-Kholosa  to 
consult  fate  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command,  prohibi- 
tion,  expectation.  Having  drawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced  draw- 
ing.  But  three  times  he  drew  prohibition.  Thereupon  he  broke 
the  arrows  and  throwing  them  at  the  idoPs  head,  he  shouted — 
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'Wretch,  if  the  killed  man  bad  been  thy  father,  thou  wouldst  not 
hav«  forbidden  revenging  him.^  " 

Of  kindred  beliefs  in  classic  times,  an  instance  is  f umished 

by  the  Statements  respecting  the  so-called  vocal  Memnon. 

Among  the  inscriptions  made  by  visitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 

is  one  signed  Gemellus: — "  Once  the  son  of  Saturn,  great 

Jove,  had  made  thee  monarch  of  the  East;  now  thou  art 

but  a  stone;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy  voice  proceeds." 

Sünilarly  with  the  beliefs  of  early  Christians,  implied  by  the 

miracles  narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.     "  Coming 

into  India,  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in 

which  was  the  idol  Ashtaroth."  .  .  .  At  the  wish  of  the 

king,  he  agrees  to  expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages 

in  a  dialogue  with  him.  ..."  Then  the  apostle  commands 

him — *  If  thou  dost  not  wish  to  be  hurled  into  the  abyss, 

come  forth  from  the  image  and  break  it,  and  go  forth  into 

the  desert.'  " 

The  proofs,  then,  are  many  and  conclusive.    The  savage, 

thinking  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost, 

propitiates  it  accordingly ;  and  as  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man 

develops  into  the  idol  of  the  god,  the  sacrifices  to  it  are  made 

under  a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritual  resident. 

§  159.  What  degree  of  likeness  to  a  human  being  suf- 
fices  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  human  soul?  These  im- 
ages  the  savage  makes  are  very  rüde.  The  carved  post  he 
sticks  on  a  grave,  or  the  little  stone  figure  he  hangs  round 
his  neck  instead  of  an  actual  relic  of  a  relative,  resembles 
but  remotely  a  human  being,  and  not  at  all  the  individual 
commemorated.  Still  it  suffices.  And  considering  how 
easily  the  primitive  mind,  unchecked  by  scepticism,  accepts 
the  slightest  Suggestion,  we  may  expect  that  even  smaller 
likenesses  will  suffice.  A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remain- 
ing  arms  in  a  stränge  way,  or  a  rodk  of  which  the  profile  seen 
against  the  sky  recalls  a  face,  will  arouse  the  idea  of  a  human 
inhabitant.    Merely  noting,  however,  that  such  accidental 
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.  Bimilarities  aid  in  extending  to  various  objects  the  notion 
of  resident  ghosts,  let  üb  obaerve  the  more  potent  causes 
of  feticWstic  belieb. 

In  §  54  we  saw  how  the  discovery  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rock,  prepares  tlie  niiiid  to  simpect  auimation 
in  certain  inanimate  things.  Hcre  is  a  fossil  ehell;  tberc 
are  the  remaiiis  of  a  fish  cliangcd  into  stone.  If  wood,  re- 
taining  all  its  fibrous  appearance,  may  beconie  flint,  raay  not 
a  man  also  turn  into  this  dense  siibstaiice?  And  if  the  dry, 
hard  body  of  a  mummy  may  be  entered  by  its  aoiil — if  a 
wooden  image  may  be  so  too;  may  not  souls  be  present  in 
petrified  masses  that  look  like  parts  of  men  ?  See  these  boncs 
which  have  been  dug  up — heavy,  stony,  but  in  shape  suffi- 
ciently  like  human  bonos  to  deceive  the  savage;  as,  in  fact, 
such  bones  have,  in  past  timcs,  liabitiially  deceived  the  civil- 
ized,  leading  to  stories  of  giant  races.  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  them?  Are  thcy  not,  like  other  human  remaina,  fre- 
quented  by  the  doublea  to  which  they  once  belonged?  M^ill 
they  not  some  day  be  re-animated? 

Be  this  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reverence  for  stoncs, 
this  reverence  is  ccrtainly  in  some  casus  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  they  were  once  men,  and  that  they  will  eventnally 
revive  as  men.  Already  I  have  nametl  the  fact  that  tho 
Laches  "  worshipped  every  stone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  that 
they  had  all  been  men."  Arriaga  says  the  Peruviana  "  wor- 
ship  certain  heights  and  monntains,  and  very  large  stones 
,  .  .  saying  that  they  were  once  men."  AvendaHo  argued 
■with  them  thus: — 

"TnuT  wiee  men  say  ttuit  of  old  in  Punnupacha  there  were  men, 
and  DOW  we  see  with  our  own  e;es  that  thej  are  atooea,  or  hilb,  or 
rocks,  or  Islands  of  the  Bea.  .  .  .  If  these  huacaHoriginall;  were  men, 
and  had  a  father  and  niother,  like  ourselvea,  and  tben  Contiviracocba 
haa  turued  tbem  into  stonea,  thej  are  worthless." 
Such  stonea  stand  in  the«aame  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
ghosts  that  mummiea  do:  witncas  Arriaga's  Statement  that 
the  Marcayoc  who  is  worshipped  aa  the  pafron  of  the  village, 
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^'is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimes  a  mummy."  They 
also  stand  in  the  saine  relation  to  ghosts  that  idols  do:  wit- 
ness  the  statement  of  Montesinos,  that  the  Ynca  Kocca 
"  caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  mountain  [a  certain  idol]. 
.  .  .  They  say  that  a  parrot  flew  out  of  it  and  entered  an- 
other  stone,  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Valley.  The  Indians 
have  greatly  honoured  it  since  that  time,  and  still  worship 
lt."  And  this  belief  was  definitely  expressed  when  in  1560, 
the  native  priests,  describing  the  ancestral  ghosts  or  huacas 
as  enraged  with  those  who  had  become  Christians,  said  '^  the 
times  of  the  Yncas  would  be  restored,  and  the  huacas  would 
not  enter  into  stones  or  fountains  to  speak,  but  would  be 
incorporated  in  men  whom  they  will  cause  to  speak."  The 
Coast  Negroes  betray  kindred  ideas.  In  some  towns,  when 
a  person  dies,  a  stone  is  taken  to  a  certain  house  provided ; 
and  among  the  Bulloms,  certain  women  "  make  occasional 
sacrifices  and  offerings  of  rice  to  the  stones  which  are  pre- 
served  in  memory  of  the  dead.  They  prostrate  themselves 
before  these." 

This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  another  mode  in  which 
fetichistic  conceptions  arise.  Already  the  practices  of  sor- 
cerers  have  familiarized  us  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
each  person's  nature  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  of  bis  body, 
but  in  his  dress  and  the  things  he  has  used.  Probably  the 
Interpretation  of  odour  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the  breath 
is  the  spirit  or  other-self,  is  not  this  invisible  emanation 
which  permeates  a  man's  clothing,  and  by  which  he  may  be 
traced,  also  a  part  of  his  other-self?  Various  derivations 
sbow  US  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Perfume  and  fwine  coming 
from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  vapour,  are  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  visible  vapour  of  breath.  Exhalation 
is  that  which  breathes  out  of .  In  Latin,  nidor-wns  applicable 
alike  to  a  steam  and  a  smell;  and  the  German  dnft^  uaed  for 
a  delicate  odour,  originally  meant  vapour.  Just  as  we  now 
speak -of  the  "  breath  of  flowers  "  as  cquivalent  to  their  fra- 
grance;  so^  in  earjy  speech,  did  men  associate  smell  mlk 
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expired  air,  wbicb  was  identified  with  souL  Have  we  not, 
indeed,  ourselves  come  to  uee  tbe  word  gpirU,  aimilarly 
having  reference  to  breath,  for  the  odorous  ateam  which 
distils  from  a  thing;  aud  may  not  the  savage  therefore  nat- 
uralis regard  the  spirit  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the 
odour  clings?  However  tbie  may  be,  we  find  proof  that  not 
dresB  only,  but  even  stones,  are  eupposed  to  become  perme- 
ated  by  this  invisible  emanatioo,  existing  either  aa  breath 
or  as  odour.  When  a  noble  died  in  Vera  Paz,  "  the  first 
thing  they  did  after  his  deatb  was  to  put  a  precioua  stone 
in  hia  mouth.  Others  say  that  they  did  thia,  not  after  hia 
deatb,  but  in  bis  last  moments.  The  object  of  it  waa  that 
tbe  stnne  received  hie  bouI."  A  kindred  notion  is  implied 
by  a  practice  of  the  Mexicans,  who,  along  with  a  man'a  re- 
mains,  "  put  a  gem  of  more  or  lesa  value,  wbicb  they  aaid 
would  serve  bim  in  place  of  a  heart  in  the  other  world: " 
heart  and  aoul  being,  with  aundry  American  peoplea,  con- 
vertible  tenns.  Under  another  form  tbe  idea  meeta  us 
among  the  New  Zealandere.  Mr.  White,  who  in  Te  Bou 
embodies  many  New  Zealand  auperatitions,  narrates  a  dis- 
ciission  conceming  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  in  which  an  old 
man  saya — 

"  Are  not  all  thinga  the  offspring  of  the  gods  t  Is  not  the  kumtn 
the  god  thftt  hid  hiniBelf  from  fear  t  Do  you  not  eat  the  kumara  t 
Are  not  fish  another  god  who  weot  into  the  water  t  Do  you  eat 
fish  I  Are  not  the  birde  also  goda  I  Were  not  the  gods  apirits  [i  «., 
ghoata  of  men]  f  Then  why  are  ;ou  not  afraid  of  the  thinga  that  you 
eat )  Anything  cookcd  senda  the  spirit  into  the  stonea  on  which 
they  are  cooked.  Ttien,  wtiy  do  otd  people  eat  out  of  a  hangi,  and 
off  the  stonea  which  hold  tbe  apirit  of  the  food  cooked  on  tbem  t " 

Thua  the  original  belief  is  that  as  a  dead  body,  or  a 
mummy,  or  an  effigy,  may  be  entered  by  a  apirit;  so,  too, 
may  a  shapeless  stone.  Adoration  of  inanimate  ohjects  thua 
posae-ised  by  ghosts,  is  really  adoration  o£  the  indwelHng 
ghosts;  and  the  powers  ascribed  to  such  obj'ects  are  tbe 
powers  ascribed  to  such  ghosts. 


>/ 
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§  160.  This  notion,  once  established,  develops  in  all  di- 
rections.  A  ready  explanation  of  everything  remarkable  is 
fumished.  When  ghosts^  accumulating  and  losing  tlieir 
once-remembered  individualities,  are  tliought  of  as  a  multi- 
tude  of  invisible  beings — when  they  are  here  conceived  as 
elbowing  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  house,  there  as  swarming 
in  the  nooks  of  the  forests,  clsewhere  as  so  numerous  that 
a  thing  cannot  be  thrown  aside  without  danger  of  hitting 
one;  it  happens,  inevitably,  that  being  always  at  hand  they 
become  the  assigned  causes  of  unfamiliar  occurrences.  In- 
stances  are  fumished  by  every  race. 

In  Africa  the  Bulloms  regard  with  awe,  as  implying 
spirit-agency,  "  whatever  appears  to  thera  stränge  or  un- 
common."  By  the  Congo  people,  certain  shells  are  called 
"  God's  children;  "  and  the  Negroes  of  Little  Addoh  (on 
the  Niger),  astonished  at  the  size  of  a  European  vessel,  wor- 
shipped  it.  The  like  holds  in  Polynesia.  A  sledge  left  by 
Cook  or  his  companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natives. 
A  coeoa-nut  tree  in  Yiji,  which  divided  into  two  branches, 
"  was  consequently  regarded  with  great  veneration."  Simi- 
larly  in  America.  Supematuralness  is  alleged  of  "  anything 
which  a  Dakotah  cannot  comprehend;  "  and  by  the  Man- 
dans  all  unusual  things  are  deemed  supematural.  If  the 
Chippewas  "  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately 
say,  it  is  a  spirit^^  and  the  same  notion  was  dominant 
among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  "  did  worship  all  things 
in  nature  which  seemed  to'them  remarkable  and  different 
from  the  rest,  as  acknowledging  some  particular  deitie." 

Thus  the  unusualness  which  makes  an  object  a  fetich, 
is  supposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — an  agent  without 
which  deviation  from  the  ordinary  would  be  inexplicable. 
There  is  no  tendency  gratuitously  to  ascribe  duality  of  na- 
ture; biit  only  when  there  is  an  unfamiliar  appearance,  or 
motion,  or  spund,  or  change,  in  a  thing,  does  there  arise  this 
idea  of  a  possessing  ^pirit. '  The  Chibchas  worshipped  "  at 
lakes,  rivulets^  rocks^  hüls,  and  other  placea  of  fttrikm^  ot 
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unusual  aspect:  "  sajing  tfaat  by  certain  occurrencec  "  the 
demon  had  given  a  sign  that  they  ehould  worsbip  bim  at 
stich  places."  The  implicatioo  here  so  manifest,  that  one  of 
the  haunting  invieible  beings  is  the  object  of  adoration,  is 
again  ehown  us  bj  the  Hindus.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  tbough  he 
thinks  that  their  fetichism  hss  become  a  kind  of  Pantbeism, 
so  states  the  reeults  of  his  Indian  experiences  that  thej  per- 
fectiy  harmonize  with  the  Interpretation  here  giTen.  He 
says— 

"  It  is  Qot  difflcult  to  perceive  how  Üüe  origüul  doworight  adom- 
tioD  of  queer-)ooking  objects  b  modifled  b;  pMÜng  ioto  tbe  higbei 
Order  of  imAginstive  snperatition.  Firat,  the  stone  is  the  abode  of 
some  Bpirit ;  ita  curioua  shape  or  Bitiution  betnying  jwHMnon.  Nezt, 
ttiis  Strange  form  or  sspect  argues  some  dengn,  or  bandiwork,  of 
Bupenwtursl  beinga,"  etc. 

So  that  indirect  evidencos  from  all  sides,  converge  to  the 
conclueion  that  the  fetich-worsbip  is  tbe  worship  of  a  special 
Boul  BUpposed  to  bave  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  fetich ;  which 
sotil,  in  common  with  supematural  agents  at  large,  ia  origin- 
ally  tbe  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  161.  But  we  need  not  rest  witb  indirect  evidence  of 
tbia.     Direct  evidence  ia  abundant. 

Many  pages  back,  facts  were  given  sbowing  that  origin- 
ally  the  fetich  is  notbing  hnt  the  ghost.  Wbile,  in  §  58,  we 
saw  that  tbe  Abipones,  fearing  the  ghoet,  thougbt "  tbe  ecbo 
was  its  voice;  "  we  saw  that  the  African,  when  asked  why 
be  made  an  offering  to  the  echrf,  anawered — "  Did  yoH  not 
hear  the  fetisb!  "  In  East  Africa  the  fetich-huts  have  food 
and  beer  placed  in  tbem  "  to  propitiate  the  ghosts."  The 
Ooast  Negroes  who,  worsbipping  the  dead,  perform  "  pÜ- 
grimages  to  their  graves  to  make  oblationa  and  aacrifices  " 
— who  mould  clay  figurea  of  their  departed  chiefs — who 
sometim«^  have  tubes  leading  down  to  the  bnried  corpaes, 
through  wbicb  they  daily  pour  iibations;  abow  ns  by  varioiis 
associated  observanpes,  tliat  tbe  fptirh  is  the  reaidence  of  tbe 
ghoBt.    Tbe  natives  round  Sierra  Leone  "  seldom  or  never 
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drink  spiritSy  wine,  etc.,  without  spilling  a  little  of  it  upon 

the  ground,  and  wetting  the  greegree  or  fetish;  "  Cruik- 

shank  mentions  certain  foods  abstained  f rom  according  to 

the  direction  of  the  fetich;  Bastian  names  a  fetich-man 

who  used  ventriloquism  in  announcing  the  oracles; — facta 

all  impljing  notions  like  those  which  elsewhere  go  along 

with  ghost-worship.     Speaking  of  a  village  on  the  Niger 

where  the  fetich  was  a  carved  image,  Lander  says — "  We 

were  deaired  to  roast  our  bullock  under  him,  that  he  might 

enjoy  the  savoury  smell."    And  in  Dahomey  "  the  roads, 

villagesy  and  houses  are  fiUed  with  f  etich-images  and  sacri- 

fices  to  the  fetich."     Whether  the  fetich  is  a  bündle  of 

things  belonging  to  a  relative  who  has  died,  or  an  effigy  of 

this  deceased  person,  or  an  idol  that  has  lost  historic  indi- 

viduality,  or  some  other  object,  the  resident  spirit  is  nothing 

but  a  modification  of  an  ancestral  ghost,  deviating  more  or 

less  according  to  circumstances.    The  certainty  of  this  con- 

clusion  is  best  shown  by  the  summarized  statement  Beecham 

makes. 

"The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spiritual,  intelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  nature  their  residence,  or  enter  occa- 
sionally  into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representations,  which 
have  been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  people  that  the  fetiches  not  unfrequently  render  themselves 
yisible  to  mortals.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  these  fetiches  are  of  both 
sezea,  and  that  they  require  food." 

And  if  this  occasional  visibility,  this  need  for  food,  and  this 
difference  of  sex,  are  not  endugh  to  show  the  original  hnman 
nature  of  the  fetich,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  f ollow- 
ing  Statement  of  Bastian  aboiit  the  Congo  people. 

''The  natives  say  that  the  great  fetich  of  Bamba  lives  in  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  bush,  where  no  man  sees  him,  or  can  see  him.  When  he 
dies,  the  fetich-priests  carefully  collect  his  bones,  in  order  to  revive 
them,  and  notuish  them  tili  they  again  acquire  flesh  and  blood.'' 

So  that  the  fetich,  besides  otherwise  corresponding  to 
the  ghofit,  corresponds  as  being  expected  to  resume,  in  like 
manper,  the  original  bodily  form. 
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§  162.  \Ve  will  now  draw  a  corollary  from  tlüs  inter- 
pretatioD  of  feticliism,  and  observe  how  completely  it  hai^ 
monizes  witb  the  facta. 

Evidence  has  been  giveD  that  suudry  low  tjpes  of  inen 
have  eitber  no  ideas  of  revival  after  death,  or  vague  and 
wavering  ideaa:  the  conception  of  a  gbost  ia  imdeveloped. 
If,  ae  contended  above,  the  worahip  of  the  feticli  is  the  wop- 
ähip  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  supematural  being  derived 
from  the  ghost;  it  follows  that  tbe  feticb-theory,  being  de- 
pendent  on  the  ghost-theory,  muet  succeed  it  in  order  of 
time,  Absent  where  there  ia  no  ghoet-theory,  fetichiam 
will  arise  after  the  ghoat-theory  haa  ariaen.  That  it  doea 
this,  preofs  are  abundant. 

Of  tbe  Indian  Hitl-tribcs  may  be  named,  as  about  tht 
ioweat  known,  the  Juängs,  who,  with  no  word  for  a  super- 
natural  being,  with  no  idea  of  anotber  life,  witb  no  ances- 
tor-worship,  have  alao  no  fetichisni:  an  accompanying  ab- 
sence  of  witchcraft  being  also  noteworthy,  Tbe  Ändaman 
lalanders,  claaaed  witb  the  most  degraded  of  mankind,  who 
are  witbout  a  "  notion  of  their  own  origin,"  and  without 
a  notion  "  of  a  future  existence,"  are  also  without  fetich- 
iam :  auch,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the 
silence  of  tbose  who  describe  them.  Of  the  Fuegians,  too, 
among  whom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  found  by 
Cook,  no  fetichism  is  allcged.  Xor  have  thoae  very  inferior 
aavages  tbe  AuBtralians,  though  they  believe  in  gbosta, 
reached  the  atage  at  which  the  gbost-tbeory  originates  tliia 
derivative  theory:  thcy  do  not  propitiate  inanimate  objects. 
Their  now-extinct  neighbours,  too,  the  Taamanians,  Hke 
them  in  grade,  were  like  them  in  this.  And  even  the  Ved- 
dahs,  who,  thinking  the  aoule  of  their  relatives  are  every- 
where  around,  have  a  dominant  ancestor-worship,  but  whoee 
intelligence  and  social  state  are  extremely  low,  do  not  show 
US  this  extension  of  the  ghost-theory. 

The  implications  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  tbe  ut- 
terly  stupid;  but  they  become  obvious  to  those  who  begin 
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to  think.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
good,  will  be  the  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn 
from  erroneous  premises.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §§  57  and 
96,  it  is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  highly  in- 
telligent savages,  such  as  the  Fijians,  who  believe  that  a 
man  has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection;  and  who 
aecept  the  inference  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  too 
must  have  souls.  The  various  African  peoples 

even  taken  by  themselves,  suffice  to  show  that  fetichism, 
arises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evolu- 
tion  has  been  reached.  No  fetichism  is  alleged  of  the  Bush- 
men;  and  of  the  African  races  whose  state  is  known  to  us, 
the  Bushmen  are  the  lowest.  The  Damaras,  among  whom, 
according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  "  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon,"  and  whose  stupidity  Galton  exemplifies  so  viv- 
idly,  have  not  drawn  from  their  f eebly-marked  ghost-belief s 
the  inferences  whence  fetichism  arises:  Galton  says — "  of 
the  fetish  superstition  there  is  no  trace."  But  fetichism 
meets  us  among  the  more  advanced  African  races — the 
Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the 
Dahomans,  the  Ashantees.  We  find  it  rampant  where  there 
are  fortified  towns,  well-organized  govemments,  large 
Standing  armies,  prisons,  police,  and  sumptuary  laws,  con- 
siderable  division  of  labour,  periodical  markets,  regulär 
shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in  civil- 
ization.  Still  more  conspicuously  is  this  relation 

exhibited  in  America.  We  do  not  read  of  fetichism  among 
the  rüde  Chirihuanas  of  ancient  Peru ;  but  among  the  civ- 
ilized  Peruvians  it  was  immensely  elaborated.  Both  before 
and  after  the  Tnca  'conquest,  "  they  worshipped  herbs, 
plants,  flowers,  all  kinds  of  trees,  high  hills,  great  rocks, 
and  the  chinks  in  them,  hoUow  caves,  pebbles,  and  small 
stones  of  different  colours."  And  then,  if  we  ask 

where  fetichism  has  culminated,  we  are  referred  to  a  peo- 
ple whose  civilization,  older  in  date  than  our  own,  has 
created    vast  cities,   elaborate   Industries,   a  highly-struc- 
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tured  language,  great  poems^  subtle  philosophies.  In 
India, 

*' A  womAn  adores  the  basket  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold 
her  neceaaaries,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  it;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill, 
and  other  implements  that  aasist  her  in  her  household  labours.  A 
carpenter  does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other 
tools;  and  likewise  offers  sacrifices  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so  to 
the  style  with  which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  anns  he  is 
to  use  in  the  field;  a  mason  to  his  trowel." 

And  this  Statement  of  Dubois,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock,  coincides  with  that  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  who  says — 
"  Not  only  does  the  husbandman  pray  to  his  plough,  the 
fisher  to  his  net,  the  weaver  to  his  loom;  but  the  scribe 
adores  his  pen,  and  the  banker  his  aecount-books." 

How  untenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comes  first 
among  superstitions,  will  now  be  manifest.  Suppose  the  facta 
reversed.  Suppose  that  by  Juangs,  Andamanese,  Fuegians, 
Australians,  Tasmanians,  and  Bushmen,  the  worship  of  in- 
animate  objects  was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent;  that 
among  tribes  a  little  advanced  in  intelligence  and  social 
State,  it  was  somewhat  restricted;  that  it  went  on  decreas- 
ing  as  knowledge  and  civilization  increased;  and  that  in 
highly-developed  societies,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Peru 
and  modern  India,  it  became  inconspicuous.  Should  we 
not  say  that  the  statement  was  conclusively  proved?  Clear- 
ly,  then,  as  the  facts  happen  to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  the 
Statement  is  conclusively  disproved. 

§  163.  Induction  having  shown  the  untruth  of  this  cur- 
rent  dogma,  we  are  now  prepared  for  seeing  how  entirely 
deduction  discredits  it. 

Made  on  the  strength  of  evidence  given  by  early  travel- 
lers,  whose  contact  was  chiefly  with  races  partially  advanced 
and  even  semi-civilized,  the  assertion  that  fetichism  is 
primordial  gained  possession  of  men's  minds;  and  prepos- 
session  being  nine  points  of  belief,  it  has  held  its  ground  with 
scarcely  a  question.    I  had  myself  accepted  it;  though,  as 
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I  remember,  with  some  vague  dissatisfaction,  probably  aria- 
ing  from  inability  to  see  how  so  stränge  an  Interpretation 
arose.  This  vague  dissatisfaction  passed  into  seepticiam 
on  becouiing  better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  savages. 
Tabulated  facts  presonted  by  the  lowest  races,  changed 
scepticism  into  disbelief ;  and  thought  has  made  it  manifest 
that  the  statement,  disproved  a  posteriori^  ia  contrary  to  a 
priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Ideas  of  the  Animate  and  In- 
animate,"  it  was  shown  that  progressing  intelligence  gives 
increasing  power  to  discriminate  the  living  from  the  not- 
living;  that  the  higher  animals  rarely  confound  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  suppose  the  animal  which  ia 
f ar  above  the  rest  in  sagaeity,  gratuitously  conf uses  the  two, 
18  unwarrantable.  Were  the  f  etichistic  conception  primor- 
dial, it  would  be  possible  to  show  how  the  evolution  of 
thought  necessitated  its  antecedenee;  whereas  this,  so  far  as 
I  see,  is  impossible.  Consider  the  mind  of  the  savage  as 
delineated  in  foregoing  chapters — unspeculative,  uncritical, 
incapable  of  generalizing,  and  with  scarcely  any  notions 
save  those  yielded  by  the  perceptions.  Ask  what  could  lead 
him  to  think  of  an  inanimate  object  as  having  in  it  some 
existence  besides  that  which  his  senses  acquaint  him  with? 
He  has  no  words  for  separate  properties,  much  less  a  word 
for  property  in  general;  and  if  he  eannot  even  conceive  a 
property  apart  from  an  aggregate  displaying  it,  how  can  he 
imagine  a  second  invisible  entity  as  causing  the  actions  of 
the  visible  entity?  He  has  neither  that  tendency  to  think 
which  must  precede  such  a  conception,  nor  has  he  the  mental 
power  required  to  grasp  such  a  conception.  Only  as  the 
ghost-theory  evolves,  does  there  arise,  when  circumstances 
suggest  it,  this  idea  of  an  animate  agent  in  an  inanimate 
object.  I  say  advisedly — when  circumstances  suggest  it; 
for  at  first  he  does  not  gratuitously  assume  spiritual  posses- 
sion.  Something  anomalous  is  requisite  to  suggest  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  spirit.     And  if  afterwards,  in  higher  stages  of 
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progresSy  he  extends  such  interpretations,  and  thinks  of  mul- 
titudinous  things  as  possessed,  the  antecedent  is  an  accumula- 
tion  of  ghosts  and  derived  spirits  swarming  everywhere. 

That  fetichism  is  a  seqnence  of  the  ghost-theory  might, 
mdeed^  be  suspected  from  the  evidence  which  our  own  peo- 
ple  have  fumished,  and  still  furnish.  I  do  not  specially 
refer  to  the  still  extant  doctrine  of  the  real  preaence;  nor 
to  the  belief  implied  hy  the  obsolete  practice  of  exorcising 
the  water  used  in  baptism;  nor  to  the  conceptions  of  those 
who  in  past  times  thought  objects  which  behaved  strangely 
were  "  possessed,"  though  they  did  not  assume  posseasion  to 
account  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objects.  I  refer  chiefly 
to  the  evidence  which  modern  spiritualists  yield  us.  If 
tables  tum  and  chairs  move  about  without  visiMe  agency, 
spirits  are  the  assumed  agents.  In  presence  of  sotne  action 
not  understood,  there  is  a  revival  of  the  f  etichistic  interpre- 
tation:  the  cause  is  a  supematural  being,  and  this  supeniat- 
Ural  being  is  a  ghost. 

§  164.  Propitiation  of  the  dead,  which,  originating  fu- 
neral  rites,  develops  into  the  observances  constituting  wor- 
ship  in  general,  has  thus,  among  its  other  divergent  results, 
idol-worship  and  fetich-woi-ship.  All  stages  in  the  genesis 
of  these  are  traceable. 

There  are  sacrifices  to  the  recently-dead  body,  to  thö 
dried  body  or  mummy,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to 
a  figiire  made  partly  of  the  relics  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed  on  a  box  con- 
taining  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed  on 
the  grave  containing  the  remains.  And  as  thus  combined, 
the  remains  and  the  representative  figure  have  been  in  kin- 
dred ways  worshipped  by  civilized  races— rEgyptians,  Etrus- 
cans,  Komans,  down  to  mediseval  Christians;  for  does  not 
the  adored  figure  of  a  saint  above  his  tomb,  undeniably  cor- 
respond  tö  the  carved  eifigy  which  the  savage  places  on  a 
grave  and  propitiates?  That  this  representative 
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Image  of  the  dead  man  grows  into  tlie  idol  of  the  deity,  we 
have  good  evidence.  Persistent  for  various  periods,  the 
worship  becomes  in  some  cases  permanent;  and  then  con- 
stitutes  the  idolatry  of  the  savage,  which  evolves  into  elab- 
orate  religious  ceremonies  performed  before  awe-inspiring 
statues  in  magnificent  temples.  Further,  from 

the  primitive  notion  that  along  with  likeness  in  aspect  there 
goes  likeness  in  natnre,  comes  a  belief  that  the  effigy  is  in- 
habited  by  the  ghoet;  and  from  this  there  descends  the  no- 
tion that  deitiea  enter  idols  and  occasionally  speak  from 
them. 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  there  is  no 
break.  In  Af rica  the  visible  fetich  is  often  a  man-shaped 
figiire,  soipetimes  a  figure  less  like  a  man,  resembling 
"  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our  scare-crows;  "  and  some- 
times  a  tHing  human  only  in  its  connexions,  having  the 
eharacter  of  an  amulet:  the  faith  in  which,  as  we  saw 
(§  133)7  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theory.  That  the  worship  of  things 

which  are  stränge  in  size,  shape,  aspect,  or  behaviour,  is 
derivative,  and  goes  along  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  originally  human,  facts  make  clear.  This  extension 
accompanies  growth  and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theory — 
occurs  where  ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  ever-present  causes 
of  diseases,  eures,  accidents,  benefits,  etc. ;  and  exhibits  the 
unchecked  application  of  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  ex- 
plain   everything.  Beliefs   thus   originating   are 

aided  by  the  idea  that  shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before 
saw  (§  9G),  this  idea  into  which  primitive  men  are  naturally 
betrayed,  they  extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by 
their  own  bodies.  Gradually  reason  forces  this  implication 
on  them;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
lions   of   object-souls   othei'wise   reached.  Proof 

that  the  thing  worshipped  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghost,  is  in  some  cases  joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an  ances- 
tral  ghost    The  htiacas  of  the  Peruvians  were  their  fore- 
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fathers.  Qarcilasso  says  "  an  Indian  is  not  looked  npon 
as  honourable  unless  he  is  descended  from  a  fountain,  river, 
or  lake  (or  even  the  sea);  or  from  a  wild  animal,  such  as  8 
bear,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  or  the  bin!  they  call  ountur  [condor] , 
or  sorae  otber  bird  of  prey;  or  from  a  moimtain,  cave,  or 
forest;"  and  these  huacaa  whence  they  descended,  they 
worshipped. 

That  idolatry  and  feticbiem  are  aberrant  developmente 
of  ancestor-worsliip,  tbus  made  sufficiently  clear,  will  be- 
ijome  clearer  still  on  passing  to  the  kindred  groups  of  facta 
which  now  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

ANIMAL-WOB8HIP. 

§  166.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Primitive  Ideas,"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  raetamorphoses 
which  aetuflly  occur,  are,  at  first  sight,  more  marvellous 
than  many  which  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occur — that  the 
contrasts  between  a  maggot  and  a  fly,  an*  egg  and  a  bird, 
are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between  a  child  and  a  dog,  a 
man  and  a  bull. 

Encouraged,  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  sees,  and  not 
deterred  by  such  cognitions  as  long-accumulating  experi- 
ences  establish,  the  savage  yields  to  any  Suggestion,  how- 
ever  eaused,  that  a  creature  has  assumed  a  different  shape. 
In  some  cases  the  supposed  change  is  f  rom  one  of  the  lower 
animals  into  anothcr ;  aa.in  Brazil,  where,  Burton  says,  "  the 
people  universally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  trans- 
mutable into  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth."  But  mostly, 
the  transformations  are  of  men  into  animals,  or  of  animals 
into  men. 

All  races  f umish  evidence.  We  will  first  take  a  number 
of  examplesy  and  then  consider  the  interpretations. 

§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beings  disguise  them- 
selves  as  brutes,  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally;  as  con- 
eeming  the  Thlinkeets,  who  "  will  kill  a  bear  only  in  case 
of  great  necessity,  for  the  bear  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  that 
has  taken  the  shape  of  an  animal."    And  the  convetae  idea 

a89 
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in  it8  gcneral  form  occurs  among  thc  Harens,  who  tliink 
"  the  waters  are  inhabited  by  beings  whoee  proper  form  is 
that  of  dragons  [  i  croeodilesj ,  but  that  occaaionally  appear 
as  nien,  and  who  take  wives  of  the  children  of  men."  L'bu- 
ally,  however,  only  persona  diatingiiished  by  power  of  some 
kind,  or  believed  to  be  so,  have  this  al)ility  ascribed  to  tliem. 
Itegarding  all  special  skill  as  supematiiral,  sundry  Afri- 
can  peoples  thiiik  tbe  blacksmith  (who  ranks  next  to  thc 
mcdicine-man)  works  by  spirit-agency ;  and  in  Abyssinia, 
"  blacksmiths  are  supposed  able  to  tum  themaelvea  into  hy- 
fcnas  and  othcr  aniinals."  So  streng  is  this  belief  that  it 
infecta  even  European  reaidents:  Wilkinson  instances  a 
traveller  who  asaerted  that  he  had  aeen  the  metamor- 
phosis.  More  commonly  it  is  the  soreerers  exi-In- 

aively  of  whom  this  power  is  allegcd.    The  Khonda  believe 

f"  witches  have  the  faculty  of  transfonning  theraselves  into 
ligers."  In  case  of  "  an  alligator  seizing  upon  a  child  whilst 
bathing  in  tbe  river,  or  a  leopard  carrying  off  a  goat,"  the 
BuUoms  "  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  real  leopard  or 
alligator  whieh  has  committed  the  depredation,  but  a  witch 
under  one  of  these  aesnmed  forma."  Among  the  Mexicans 
"  there  were  sortrerers  and  witehes  who  were  thought  to 
transform  themselves  into  animals."  In  Honduras  they 
"  punish  soreerers  that  did  inischief;  and  some  of  them  are 
Said  to  have  ranged  on  the  mountains  like  tigere  or  lions, 
killing  men,  tili  they  were  taken  and  hanged."  And  the 
Chibchas  "  pretended  to  have  great  soreerers  who  might  be 
transformed  into  liona,  bears,  and  tigere,  and  devour  men 
like  these  animals."  To  chiefs,  as  well  as  to  sor- 

eerere,  this  faculty  ia  in  aonie  places  ascribed.  The  Cacique 
Tliomagata,  one  of  the  Cliibcha  nilers,  was  believed  "  to 
have  had  a  long  tail,  nfter  the  manner  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger, 
which  he  dragged  on  the  seil."  Africa,  too,  yields  evi- 
dence. 

"There  are  also  k  grent  raany  liom  and  hyEenaa,  and  tbere  ia  no 
check  upon  tbe  increue  of  the  former,  for  tbe  people,  beliering  that 
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the  aonls  of  their  Chiefs  enter  into  them,  oever  sttempt  to  kill  them; 
they  eyen  believe  that  a  chief  may  metamorphoee  himBelf  into  a  lion, 
kill  any  one  he  chooees,  and  then  return  to  the  human  form ;  there- 
fore,  when  they  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  handa,  which 
18  the  usual  mode  of  salutation.** 

In  some  cases  this  supposed  power  is  shared  by  the  chief 's 
relatives.  Schweinfurth,  when  at  Gallabat,  having  shot  a 
hysena^  was  reproached  by  the  sheikh  because  his,  the 
sheikh's,  mother,  was  a  "  hysena-woman." 

Instead  of  change  of  fonn  there  is,  in  other  cases,  pos- 
session.  We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream-theory,  with  its 
wandering  double  which  deserts  the  body  and  re-enters  it, 
brings,  among  many  sequences,  the  belief  that  wandering 
doubles  can  enter  other  bodies  than  their  own;  and  the  last 
chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this  doctrine: 
representative  Agares,  and  even  inanimate  objects  not  hav* 
ing  human  shapes,  being  supposed  permeable  by  human 
ghosts.  Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among  the 
things  men's  souls  go  iilto.  At  Tete,  in  Af  rica,  the  people 
believe  "  that  while  persons  are  still  living  they  may  enter 
into  lions  and  alligators,  and  then  retum  again  to  their  own 
bodies;  "  and  the  Guiana  tribes  think  some  Jaguars  '^  are 
possessed  by  the  spirits  of  men." 

Of  course,  along  with  belief  s  in  possession  by  the  doublea 
of  living  persons,  there  go  beliefs  in  possession  by  the 
doubles  of  dead  persons.  The  Sumatrans  imagine  that — 
'^tigerB  in  general  are  actuated  with  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  and 
no  consideration  will  prevail  on  a  countryman  to  catch  or  to  wound 
one,  but  in  self-defence,  or  immediately  after  the  act  of  destroying  a 
friend." 

Among  existing  American  races,  the  Apaches  "  hold  that 
every  rattlesnake  contains  the  souI  of  a  bad  man  or  is  an 
emissary  of  the  Evil  Spirit;  ^'  and  "  the  Califomians  round 
San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game,  believing 
such  animals  are  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  generations  of 
people  that  have  died  ages  ago:  'eater  of  venison! '  is  a 
term  oi  reproach  among  them/'    With  the  anc\eii\.  ^as\Ktv 
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can  races  it  was  the  same.    Here  is  one  out  of  many  in- 
atancea. 

"  The  peopte  of  Il4sca]a  beliered  that  the  soula  of  persona  of  nnk 
weat,  sfter  their  death,  to  inh&bit  the  bodiea  of  beautiful  uid  sweet 
ringing  birda,  and  those  of  the  nobler  quadnipeds ;  while  the  souls  of 
inferior  persoiia  were  BUppoaed  to  paas  into  weulw,  beetles,"  etc. 
There  are  like  beliefe  among  Africans.  When  Hutchinson 
dowbted  the  assertion  that  men's  souls  paas  into  monkeya 
and  crocodiles,  he  was  answered — "  It  be  Kalabar  '  fash,' 
and  white  man  no  saby  anj  ting  about  it." 

Fassing  over  various  developments  of  this  general  notion 
which  early  eivilizationa  show  us,  auch  as  the  Scripture 
etory  of  the  expollod  dcvils  who  oiitered  into  swine,  and  the 
were-wolf  legenda  of  the  middle  agea;  let  ua  tum  to  the 
interpretations.  We  have  eeen  that  his  experiences  prepare 
the  aavage  for  suppoaing  metamorphosee,  if  cireumatancea 
BUggest  thoni ;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose  them 
withoiit  suggestive  circumstances.  What,  then,  are  these? 
W'e  shall  find  three  kinde;  leading  to  three  groups  of  allied, 
but  partially-different,  beliefs, 

§  167.  "  There  are  Amatongo  who  are  snakea,"  say  the 
Zulus;  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their 
name  for  aneeatral  ghosts.  But  why  do  these  people  think 
that  snakes  are  transformed  anrestors?  Some  extracts  from 
Bp.  Callaway's  cross-examination,  I  place  in  an  order  which 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  answer. 

"The  unakes  into  which  men  turn  are  not  manj;  they  are  distinct 
and  well  known.  They  are  the  black  Imamba,  and  the  green  Tmam- 
ba,  which  is  cailed  Injandemlu.  Chiefs  tum  into  these.  ConunoD 
people  tum  into  the  Umthlwari." 

"These  snakea  are  knovn  to  be  human  beings  when  they  enter  a 
hat;  they  do  not  nsually  enter  by  the  doorway.  Perhaps  they  enter 
when  no  one  is  there,  and  go  to  the  Upper  part  of  the  hut,  and  stay 
there  coiled  up." 

"  If  the  Bnake  bas  a  gcar  on  the  side,  some  one  who  knew  a  cer- 
tain  dead  man  of  that  place  who  also  hsd  such  a  scar,  comes  forwaid 
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and  says,  '  It  is  So-and-so.  Do  you  not  see  the  scar  on  bis  aide  ?  *  It 
is  left  alone,  and  they  go  to  sleep." 

^^Those  which  are  men  are  known  by  tbeir  frequenting  huts,  and 
by  tbeir  not  eating  mice,  and  by  tbeir  not  being  frighiened  at  the 
noise  of  men.*' 

Now  join  with  these  Statements  the  facta  set  forth  in 
§§  110, 137,  and  the  genesis  of  this  belief  becomes  manifest. 
All  over  the  world  there  prevails  the  idea  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  man  haunts  the  old  home.  What,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  Coming  of  these  snakes  into  the  huts?  Are  they  not 
retumed  relations?  Do  not  the  individnal  marks  they  some- 
times  bear  yield  proof  ?  Just  as  an  Australian  settler  who 
had  a  bent  arm,  was  concluded  to  be  the  other-self  of  a  dead 
native  who  had  a  bent  arm  (§  92) ;  so  here,  the  scar  common, 
to  the  man  and  the  snake  pi-oves  identity.  When,  thercfore, 
the  Zulus  say — "  Keither  does  a  snake  that  is  an  Itongo 
excite  fear  in  men.  .  .  .  When  men  see  it,  it  is  as  though  it 
said  as  they  look  at  it,  '  Be  not  af raid.  It  is  I ' ;  "  we  are 
shown  that  recognition  of  the  snake  as  a  human  being,  come 
back  in  another  shape,  is  suggested  by  several  circumstances: 
frequentation  of  the  house  being  the  chief .  This 

recognition  is  utilized  and  confirmed  by  the  diviners.  Some 
persons  who,  through.  them,  sought  supematural  aid,  re- 
marked — "  We  wondered  that  we  should  continually  hear 
the  spirits,  which  we  could  not  see,  speaking  in  the  wattles, 
and  telling  us  many  things  without  our  seeing  them."  Else- 
where  a  man  says — "  The  voice  was  like  that  of  a  very  little 
ehild;  it  cannot  speak  aloud,  for  it  speaks  above,  among  the 
wattles  of  the  hut."  The  trick  is  obvious.  Practising  ven- 
triloquism,  the  diviner  makes  the  replies  of  the  ancestral 
ghost  seem  to  come  from  places  in  which  these  house-haunt- 
ing  snakes  conceal  themselves. 

Though  most  men  are  supposed  to  tum  into  the  harmless 
pnakes  which  frequent  huts,  some  turn  into  the  "  iraamba 
which  frequents  open  places."  "  The  imamba  ia  said  espe- 
cially  to  be  chief s;  "  it  is  "  a  poisonous  snake,"  and  has  "  the 
Stare  o£  an  enemy,  which  makes  one  af  raid.'*    ^\Ä\iQÄ  SX» 
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appears  that  aa  special  bodily  marks  euggest  identity  with 
persona  who  bore  kiodred  marks,  so  traiu  of  character  in 
snakes  of  a  certain  speeies,  lead  to  Identification  with  a  clase 
of  persona.  This  conelusion  we  shall  presently  find  verified 
by  facta  eoining  from  another  place  in  Africa, 

Amüiig  tbe  Amazulu,  belicf  in  tbe  retum  of  anceetors 
disguiscd  as  &cr[H;nts,  has  not  led  to  worship  of  aerpente  as 
euch:  propitiation  of  tbem  is  mingled  with  propitiation  of 
anceatral  ghosts  in  an  indefinite  way.  Other  peoples,  too, 
present  us  with  kindred  ideaa,  probably  generated  in  like 
manner,  which  have  not  assumed  distinctly  religious  fonns; 
as  witneas  the  fact  that  "  in  the  province  of  Culiacan  tamed 
serpents  were  foiind  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  which 
they  feared  and  venerated."  Eut,  carrying  with  us  the  chie 
thua  given,  we  find  tliat  along  with  a  developed  cult  and 
advanced  arts,  a  definite  serpent-worship  reaults.  Ophiola- 
try  prevails  especially  in  bot  countries;  and  in  hot  countriea 
certain  kinda  of  ophidia  secrete  themselvea  in  dark  comers 
of  rooms,  and  even  in  beds.  India  snppliea  us  with  a  clear 
case.  Serpent-gods  are  there  common;  and  the  aerpent 
habitually  sculptured  as  a  god,  is  the  cobra.  Either  in  ita 
natural  form  or  united  to  a  human  body,  the  cobra  with  ex- 
panded  hood  in  attitude  to  striko,  is  adored  in  numerous  tem- 
ples.  And  then,  on  inquiry,  we  leam  that  the  cobra  is  one 
of  the  commonest  intnidera  in  houses.  Tut  another  instance 
ia  fumished  by  the  Egyptian  aap,  a  speciea  of  cobra.  Figur- 
ing  everywhere  aa  this  does  in  their  sacred  paintings  and 
sculptures,  we  find  that,  greatly  reverenced  throughout 
Egypt,  it  was  a  frequenter  of  gardens  and  houses,  and  was 
so  far  domesticated  that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from 
the  table,* 

*  Knce  vrtting  the  aboTs  I  htTe  rc-read  Ht.  H'Lenntn'B  csmt  on  Animtl. 
worehip,  and  ia  it  Bnd  a  tatst  which  oonfirm''  mj  vlew.  I  hnn  iulieiied  the 
^gnifiMnt  »orda : — "  To  Bopport  the  nnperviliiinn  tlicre  ar«  tvo  articlec  in  the 
trea^  mada  and  aanctioned  b;  Her  Britannic  MaieM;'»  Consol  for  the  Btgfat 
^BiMtn  »nd  tbe  bland  of  Fernando  Po,  onV<nem\iet  \1,\W%,i»iKot  «hieb 
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The  like  happens  with  other  house-haunting  creatures. 
In  many  countries  lizards  are  often  found  indoore;  and 
among  the  Amazulu,  the  '^  Isalukazana,  a  kind  of  lizard," 
IS  the  form  supposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women.  The  New 
Zealanders  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  re-visit 
them  as  lizards;  and  I  leam  from  a  colonist  that  these  are 
lizards  which  enter  houses.  Certain  Kussian  foresters, 
again,  "  cherish,  as  a  kind  of  household  gods,  a  species  of 
reptile,  which  has  f  our  short  f  eet  Uke  a  lizard,  with  a  black 
flat  body.  .  .  .  These  animals  are  called  '  givoites,'  and  on 
certain  days  are  allowed  to  crawl  about  the  house  in  search 
of  the  f ood  which  is  placed  for  them.  They  are  looked  upon 
with  great  superstition."  Then,  too,  we  have  the 

wasp,  which  is  one  of  the  animal-shapes  supposed  to  be  as- 
snmed  by  the  dead  among  the  Amaznlu ;  and  the  wasp  is 
an  insect  which  often  joins  the  domestic  circle  to  share  the 
food  on  the  table.  Alongside  this  belief  I  may  place  a  curi- 
ons  passage  from  the  flood-legend  of  the  Babylonians.  Hasi- 
sadra,  describing  his  sacrifice  after  the  deluge,  says — "  The 
gods  collected  at  its  buming,  the  gods  coUected  at  its  good 
buming;  the  gods,  like  flies,  over  the  sacrifice  gath- 
ered."  Once  more,  of  house-haunting  creatures 

similarly  regarded,  we  have  the  dove.  Describing  animal- 
worship  among  the  ancients,  Mr.  McLennan  remarks  that 
"  the  dove,  in  fact  .  .  .  was  almost  as  great  a  god  as  the 
serpent."  The  still-extant  symbolism  of  Christianity  shows 
US  the  surviving  eflFect  of  this  belief  in  the  ghostly  character 
of  the  dove. 

§  168.  By  most  peoples  the  ghost  is  believed  now  to  re- 
visit  the  old  home,  and  now  to  be  where  the  body  lies.    If , 

nms  thoB:— 'Artide  12.  Thftt  long  detention  having  heretofore  oocorred 
In  trade,  and  maoh  angiy  feeling  having  been  exdted  in  the  natiTea  from 
the  destniction  by  white  men,  in  their  i^orance,  of  a  oertain  species  of  boa- 
oonstrictor  that  tfinit  the  houseg,  and  which  is  ju-ju,  or  aacred,  to  the  Brass- 
meli,  it  18  hereby  forbidden  to  all  British  subjects  to  barm  or  deetroy  any 
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tben,  creaturee  wMch  frequent  houses  are  suppoeed  to  be 
metamorphoeed  anceetors,  will  not  creatures  habituallj 
found  with  corpeee  be  alsQ  conaidered  aa  anitnal-fonns  aa- 
Bumed  by  tbe  dead?  Tbat  they  will,  we  may  conclude;  and 
that  they  are,  we  have  proofs. 

The  prevaleDce  of  cave-burial  among  early  peoples 
everywbere,  has  been  shown.  What  animals  commonly 
occur  in  caves?  Above  all  others,  tbose  wbich  ehim  the 
light — bata  and  owla.  Where  there  are  no  hollow  trees, 
crevices  and  cavems  are  the  moet  available  places  for  these 
nigbt-fljing  creatiircB;  and  often  in  auch  places  they  are 
numerouB.  An  explorer  of  the  Egyptian  cave  known  from 
ita  enibalnied  contente  aa  "  Crocodilopolis,"  teils  nie  that  he 
waa  nearly  auffocated  with  the  duat  raiscd  by  bats,  the 
swarms  of  whieh  nearly  put  out  the  torches,  Now  join  with 
these  Statements  the  following  passage  from  the  Izdubar 
legend  tranalated  by  Mr.  Smith: — 

"Retum  me  from  Hftdes,  the  Und  of  my  knowledge;  from  tbe 
houae  of  the  departed,  the  ae&t  of  the  god  IrkalU;  from  the  house 
within  which  iB  DO  exit ;  from  the  road  the  course  of  which  nerer  re- 
tums;  from  the  place  vitbin  wbich  they  long  for  ligbt — tbe  place 
where  dust  is  their  nourishment  and  their  food  mud.  Its  Chiefs  also, 
like  trirds,  are  clothed  with  winga." 

In  Mr.  Talbot's  rendering  of  the  legend  of  tbe  deacent  of 
Isbtar,  Hadea,  deacribed  aa  "  a  cavem  of  preat  rocka,"  is 
again  said  to  be  "  the  nbode  of  darknesa  and  faraine,  where 
earth  ia  their  food;  their  nourishment  clay:  ligbt  ia  not 
aeen:  in  darknesa  they  dwell :  ghosts,  like  birds,  flutter  their 
wings."  Amid  minor  differences,  the  agreement  reapecting 
the  cavernoua  natiire  of  the  place,  its  gloom,  its  lack  of  food, 
its  diist,  and  the  winged  atnictnre  of  ita  inhabitants,  clearly 
pointa  to  the  development  of  the  burial-cave  with  ita  tenant- 
ing  creatures,  into  Hades  with  ita  inhabiting  aptrita.  In  the 
aame  way  tbat,  as  we  before  saw,  Sheol,  primarily  a  cave, 
e>rpanded  into  an  iinder-world ;  so  here  we  see  that  the 
winged  creatures  habitually  found  along  with  the  corpses  in 
the  cave,  and  supposed  to  be  t\ie  VtsaftioTmaÄ  4«a.d,  ori^- 
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nated  the  winged  ghosts  who  inhabit  the  under-world. 
Yerification  is  yielded  by  an  already<iuoted  passage  from 
the  Bible,  in  which  sorcerers  are  said  to  chirp  like  bats  when 
Consulting  the  dead:  the  explanation  being  that  their  arts, 
akin  to  those  of  the  Zulu  diTiners  lately  named,  had  a  like 
aim.  The  ventriloquists,  says  Delitzsch,  "  imitated  the 
chirping  of  bats,  which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  / 
shades  of  Hades."  Further  verification  comes  to  us  from  ti 
the  legends  of  the  Greeks.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said 
iu  the  Odyssey  to  twitter  like  bats  and  clamour  "  as  it  were 
fowls  flying  every  way  in  fear."  The  far  East  yields  con- 
firmatory  e\'idence.  In  past  times  the  Philippine  Islanders 
had  the  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestor-worship  highly  de- 
veloped;  and  they  buried  in  caves,  which  were  held  sacred. 
Mr.  Jagor  narrates  his  visit  to  a  cavem  "  tenanted  by  mul- 
titudes  of  bats."  The  few  natives  who  dared  enter,  "  were 
in  a  State  of  great  agitation,  and  were  careful  first  to  enjoin 
upon  each  oth^r  the  respect  to  be  observed  by  them  towards 
Calapnitan^^ — ^literally  "  lord  of  the  bats." 

The  experience  that  bats  are  commonly  found  in  caves, 
while  owls  more  generally  frequent  the  dark  comers  of  de- 
serted  hous^,  may  have  tended  to  differentiate  the  associ- 
atcd  conceptions.  "  Mother  of  ruins  "  is  an  Arabian  name 
for  the  owl.  Mr.  Talbot,  in  translations  erabodying  the  re- 
ligious  beliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  has  the  following  prayer 
uttered  on  a  man's  death: — "  Like  a  bird  may  it  [the  soul] 
fly  to  a  lofty  place!  "  With  this  we  may  join  the  fact  that, 
in  common  with  modern  Arabs,  their  ancient  kindred  pre- 
ferred  to  bury  in  high  places.  We  may  also  join  with  it 
the  following  passage  from  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval : — 

<*In  their  opinion  the  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  fled  away  in 
the  form  of  a  bird  which  they  called  Häma  or  Bada  (a  sort  of  owl), 
ind  did  not  cease  flying  round  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifully." 

The  Egyptians  also,  along  with  familiär  knowledge  of  these 

cave-hiding  and  ruin-haunting  creatnres,  had  a  belief  in 

winged  souls.    One  of  their  wall-paintings  given  by  Wilkin- 
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son,  repreeeDte,  over  tlie  face  of  a  corpse,  a  bunuin-headed 
bird  about  to  fly  ftway>  earrying  with  it  tbe  sign  of  life  and 
tlie  Symbol  of  trausmigration.  Moreover,  on  their  inumiDy 
cases  they  figured  either  a  bird  with  out-stretclied  wings,  or 
Buch  a  bird  with  a  human  head,  or  a  winged  symbol.  ThuB 
it  scems  likely  that  by  them,  too,  the  ereaturea  often  found 
in  the  places  of  the  dead  were  suppoeed  to  be  forms  aa- 
Bumed  by  the  dead. 

Possibly  theae  aneient  peoplea  bad  not  enongh  knowl- 
edge  of  insect  metamorphoaes  to  be  Struck  bj  the  illufiive 
analogy  on  whicb  modern  tbeologians  dwell;  but,  if  they 
observed  them,  one  kind  must  bave  seemed  to  fumisb  a  com- 
plete  parallel.  I  refer  to  that  of  various  motha:  tbe  larra 
buries  itself  in  tbe  earth,  and  after  a  time  tbere  is  found  near 
the  cbrysalia-case  a  winged  creature,  Wby,  tben,  should 
not  the  winged  creature  found  along  with  the  human  body 
whicb  bas  been  buried  in  a  cave,  be  concluded  to  bave  come 
out  of  it?  • 

§169.  Beforä  dealing.witb  supposed  trattsformations  of 
a  third  kindj  like  the  above  as  idejti^ng  animals  with  de- 
ceased  men,  but  unlike  them  as  being  otherwise  auggested, 
two  explanatory  descriptions  are  needed:  one  of  primitive 
langiiage  and  tbe  other  of  primitive  naming. 

The  savage  haa  a  amall  vocabulary.  Consequently  of, 
the  things  and  aets  aroimd,  either  but  few  can  have  dgns, 
f.'r  those  signs  muat  be  indiscriminately  applicable  fo  differ- 
ent  things  and  acta:  whence  inevitable  miaunderstandings. 
If,  aa  Burton  says  of  the  Dacotaha,  "  colours  are  expreased 
by  a  comparison  with  somc  obj'ect  in  siglit,"  an  intended 

*  A»,  originally,  gboats  were  iadiscrimlDtlel;  spoken  of  u  goda.  demoni, 
anfelB ;  and  u  the  differentiitlon  which  eTentukllj  araae  wu  nKlnrallj  ac- 
oompuiied  bf  ipedaliied  beltefs  refpcctinf;  these  flytng  fornui  uenmed  b; 
them;  It  attm»  not  Improbable  thit  «hile  from  the  owl  with  <ts  featherad 
wingl,  UHug  In  tbe  npper  air,  Cime  the  ooneeptioD  of  the  gooä  apirit  or  ttngel, 
tbere  came  from  the  bat  with  ita  mcmbranoaB  wings,  inbabitiDg  undtTground 
])1m«8,  the  coDceptioD  of  the  bad  spirit  or  derU. 
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assertion  about  a  colour  miist  of ten  be  taken  f  or  an  assertion 
about  the  illustrative  object.  If,  as  Schweinfurtb  teils 
US  of  the  Bongo  dialect,  one  word  means  either  "  sbadow  " 
or  "  cloud,"  another  "  rain "  or  "  the  sky,"  another 
"night"  or  "to-day;"  the  interpretations  of  Statements 
must  be  in  part  guessed  at,  and  the  guesses  must  often  be 
wrong.  Indefiniteness,  implied  by  this  paucity  of 

worda,  is  f urther  imphed  by  the  want  of  terms  expressing 
degiee.  A  Damara  cannot  understand  the  question  whether 
of  two  stages  the  next  is  longer  than  the  last.  The  question 
must  be — "  The  last  stage  is  little;  the  next,  is  it  great? " 
and  the  only  reply  is — "  It  is  so,"  or  "  It  is  not  so."  In 
some  cases,  as  among  the  Abipones,  superlatives  are  ex- 
pressed by  raising  the  voiee.  And  then  the  uncertainties  of 
meaning  which  such  indefinitenesses  cause,  are  made  greater 
I  by  the  rapid  changes  in  primitive  dialects.  Superstitions 
lead  to  frequent  substitutions  of  new  words  for  those 
previously  in  use;  and  hence  Statements  current  in  one 
generation,  otherwise  e;q)ressed  in  the  next,  are  miscon- 
strued.  Incoherence  adds  to  the  confusion.     In 

the  aboriginal  languages  of  South  Brazil,  "  there  are  no 
such  things  as  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  still  less 
a  regulär  construction  of  the  sentences.  They  always  speak 
in  the  infinitive,  with,  or  mostly  without,  pronouns  or  sub- 
stantives.  The  accent,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble,  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  pronunciation,  certain  signs 
with  the  band,  the  mouth,  or  other  gestures,  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the  Iridian,  for 
instance,  means  to  say,  *  I  will  go  into  the  wood,'  he  says 
'  Woodrgo  : '  pushing  out  bis  mouth  to  indicate  the  quarter 
which  he  intends  to  visit."  Clearly,  no  propositions  that 
involve  even  moderate  degrees  of  discrimination,  can  be 
eommunicated  by  such  people.  The  relative  homo- 

geneity  of  early  speech,  thus  implied  by  the  absence  of 
modifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  auxiliaries  serving 
in  place  of  them,  is  f  urther  implied  by  the  absence  of  gen- 
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eral  and  abstract  words.  Even  the  first  grades  of  generalit^ 
and  abstractnesB  are  inexpreesible.  Botb  the  Abipones  and 
the  Gnaranis  "  want  the  verb  subatantiTe  to  be.  They  want 
the  verb  to  have.  They  have  no  words  whereby  to  express 
man,  body,  God,  place,  time,  never,  ever,  everywhere." 
Similarly,  the  Koosaa  language  has  "  no  proper  artiele,  no 
auxiliary  verba,  no  iuflections  either  of  their  verbs  or  aub- 
Btantives.  .  .  .  The  simple  abstract  proposition,  /  am,  cap- 
not  be  expressed  in  their  language." 

Having  these  a  posteriori  verifications  of  tbe  a  priori 
inference,  that  carly  speech  is  meagrc,  incoherent,  indefi- 
nite, we  may  anticipate  countless  erroneous  beliefs  caused 
by  misapprehensions.  DobrizhofFer  says  that  among  the 
Ouaranis,  "Aba  che  has  three  meanings — I  am  a  Ghiarani, 
I  am  &man.  or  I  am  a  kuaband;  which  of  tbese  is  meant 
itnist  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  eonversation,"  On 
Dsking  oureelves  what  will  happen  with  traditions  narrated 
in  such  Speech,  we  must  answer  tbat  tbe  distortions  will  be 
extreme  and  multitudinous. 

§  170.  Proper  names  were  not  always  posaesaed  by  men: 
they  are  growths.  It  never  occurred  to  tbe  nninventive 
ravage  to  distinguish  this  person  from  tbat  by  vocal  marks. 
An  individual  waa  at  first  aignifipd  by  aomething  connected 
witb  him,  whicb,  wben  mentioned,  called  bim  to  mind — an 
incident,  a  juxta-position,  a  personal  trait. 

A  descriptive  name  is  commonly  aasnmed  to  be  the  earli- 
est.  We  auppose  that  jnat  as  objects  and  places  in  our  own 
ialand  aoqnire  their  names  by  the  establishment  of  what  was 
nriginally  an  impromptii  description ;  ao,  names  of  aavagoa, 
auch  as  "  Broad  face,"  "  Head  withoiit  bair,"  "  Curly  bead," 
"  irorae-tail,"  are  the  aignifioant  sobriqueis  witb  which  nam- 
ing  beging.  But  it  ia  not  so.  Under  pressure  of  the  need 
for  indicating  a  child  while  yct  it  baa  no  peculiaritiea,  itia 
referred  to  in  connexion  witli  some  cireumstance  attending 
its  birth,     The   Lower  Kurray   Aiistraliana  derive  their 
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names  either  from  some  trivial  occurrence,  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  bom,  or  from  a  natural  object  seen  by  the 
mother  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  typical. 
Damara  "  children  are  named  after  great  public  incidents." 
'^  Mo^t  Bodo  and  Dhim&ls  bear  meaningless  designations, 
or  any  passing  evcnt  of  the  moment  may  suggest  a  signifi- 
cant  term."  The  name  given  to  a  KaflSr  child  soon  after 
birth,  "  usually  refers  to  some  circumstance  connected  with 
that  event,  or  happening  about  the  same  time."  Among 
the  Comanches,  "  the  children  are  named  from  some  circum- 
stance in  tender  years;  "  and  the  names  of  the  Chippewayan 
boys  are  "  generally  derived  from  some  place,  season,  or  ani- 
mal."  Even  with  so  superior  a  type  as  the  Bedouins,  the 
like  happens:  "  a  name  is  given  to  the  Infant  immediately 
on  his  birth.  The  name  is  derived  from  some  trifling  acci- 
dent,  or  from  some  object  which  has  Struck  the  f ancy  of  the 
mother  or  any  of  the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth. 
Thus,  if  the  dog  happened  to  be  near  on  this  occasion,  the 
infant  is  probably  named  Kelab  (from  Kidb,  a  dog)." 

This  vagiie  mode  of  Identification,  which  arises  first  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  and  long  survives  as  a  birth-naming, 
is  by-and-by  habitually  f  oUowed  by  a  re-naming  of  a  more 
specific  kind:  a  personal  trait  that  becomes  decided  in  the 
course  of  growth,  a  stränge  accident,  or  a  remarkable 
achievement,  f umishing  the  second  name.  Among  the  peo- 
ples  above  mentioned,  the  Comanches,  the  Damaras,  the 
Kaffirs  illustrate  this.  Speaking  of  the  Kaffirs,  Mann  says — 
"  Thus  *  TTmgodi '  is  simply  '  the  boy  who  was  bom  in  a 
hole.'  That  is  a  birth  name.  *  XJmginqisago  '  is  *  the  hunter 
who  made  the  game  roll  over.'  That  is  a  name  of  renown." 
Omitting  multitudinous  illustrations,  let  us  note  some  which 
immediately  concern  us.  Of  the  additional  names 

gained  by  the  Tupis  after  successes  in  battle,  we  read — 
"  They  selected  their  appellations  from  visible  objects,  pride 
or  ferocity  influencing  their  choiee:  "  whence  obviously  re- 
Bults  naming  after  savage  animals.  Among  animal-names 
28 
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uaed  by  the  Karens  are — '  Tiger,' '  Yellow-Tiger/  '  Fieree- 
Tiger,'  '  Gaur,'  '  Goat-antelope,'  '  Horn-bill,'  '  Heron,' 
'  Prince-bird,'  and  'Mango-fish:'  the  preference  for  the 
formidable  beast  being  obvious.  In  New  Zealand  a  native 
8wif t  of  f oot  \b  calied  '  Kawaw,'  a  bird  or  f owl ;  and  the 
Dacotah  women  have  such  names  as  the  '  White  äLartin,' 
the  '  Yoimg  Miuk,'  the  '  Musk-rat'a  Paw.'  All  over  the 
World  this  nicknaming  after  aniinals  is  habitual.  Lander 
spcaks  of  it  ainong  the  YonibansiThunberg,  among  the 
HottentotB;  and  that  it  prevaile  throughout  Xorth  America 
every  one  knowa.  Ab  implied  in  cases  above  given, 

sei f-exa Kation  ia  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimea  exalta- 
tioii  by  others.  When  a  Makololo  chief  arrives  at  a  village, 
the  people  aalute  him  with  the  title,  '  Great  Lion.'  King 
Koffi'a  attendanta  exclaim — "  Look  before  thee,  O  Lion." 
In  the  Harris  papynis,  King  Mencheper-ra  (Tothmes  III) 
ia  calied  '  the  Furioua  Lion; '  and  the  nanie  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  second  Egyptian  dynasty,  Kakau,  meaue  "  the 
bnll  of  biills,"  In  early  Asayrian  inscriptions  we  read — 
"  Like  a  bnll  thou  shalt  nile  over  the  chiefs:  "  a  aimile 
whieh,  83 13  shown  in  another  case,  readily  passes  into  meta- 
phor.  Thiis  in  the  third  Sallier  papynis  it  is  said  of  Ramesea 
— "  As  a  bull,  terrible  with  pointed  liorns  he  rose;  "  and 
then  in  a  subsequent  passage  the  defeated  address  him — 
"  HoruB,  conquering  bull." 

Remembering  that  thia  habit  siirvivea  among  ourselvea, 
so  that  the  cttnning  person  is  calied  a  fox,  the  rüde  a  bear, 
the  hypocriticfll  a  crocodile,  the  dirty  a  pig,  the  keen  a  hawk, 
and  so  on — observing  that  in  those  ancient  races  who  had 
proper  names  of  a  ileveloped  kind,  animal-nicknaming  still 
prevaiied;  let  ua  ask  what  resulted  from  it  in  the  earlieat 
atages. 

§  171.  Verbal  signs  being  at  first  ao  inadeqiiate  that  ges- 
ture-signs  are  needful  to  eke  them  out,  the  distinction  be- 
tween  tnetapbor  and  fact  cannot  be  ey^resaed,  much  less 
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preserved  in  tradition.  If,  as  shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tylor 
gives,  even  the  higher  races  conf ound  the  metaphorical  with 
the  literal — if  the  Statement  in  the  Koran  that  God  opeued 
and  cleansed  Mahomet^s  heart,  originates  a  beUef  that  his 
heart  was  actually  taken  out,  washed,  and  replaced — if  f  rom 
accounts  of  tribes  without  govemors,  described  as  without 
heads,  there  has  ariaen  among  civilized  people  the  belief  that 
there  are  races  of  headless  men;  we  cannot  wonder  if  the 
savage,  lacking  knowledge  and  speaking  a  rüde  language, 
gets  the  idea  that  an  ancestor  named  "  the  Tiger  "  was  an 
actnal  tiger.  From  childhood  upwards  he  hears  his  father's 
father  spoken  of  by  this  name.  No  one  suspects  he  will  mis- 
interpret  it:  error  being,  indeed,  a  general  notion  the  savage 
has  scarcely  reached.  And  there  are  no  words  serving  to 
convey  a  eorrection,  even  if  the  need  is  pereeived.  In- 
evitably,  then,  he  grows  up  believing  that  his  father  de- 
scended  from  a  tiger — thinking  of  himself  as  one  of  the 
tiger  stock.  Everywhere  the  results  of  such  mistakes 
meet  us. 

"  A  characteristic  feature  in  Central  Asiatic  traditions," 
say  the  Michells, "  is  the  derivation  of  their  origin  from  some 
animal."  According  to  Brooke,  the  Sea-Dyaks  shrink  super- 
ßtitiously  froci  eating  certain  animals;  because  "  they  sup- 
pose  these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some  of  their  fore- 
fathers,  who  were  begotten  by  them  or  begot  them." 
Among  the  Bechuana  tribes  "the  tenn  Bakatla  means,  *  they 
of  the  monkey ; '  Bakuena,  *  they  of  the  alligator ; '  Batl&pi, 
'  they  of  the  fish:  ^  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread 
of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called."  The  Patagonians 
possess  "  a  multiplicity  of  these  deities;  each  of  whom  they 
believe  to  preside  over  one  particular  caste  or  family  of  In- 
dians,  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  creator. 
Some  make  themselves  of  the  caste  of  the  tiger,  some 
of  the  lion,  some  of  the  guanaco,  and  others  of  the  os- 
trich."  Leaving  the  niany  illustrations  supplied 

by  other  regions,  we  will  look  more  nearly  at  thoae  eommg 
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from  North  America.  The  tribes  north  of  the  Columbia 
"  pretend  to  be  derived  from  the  musk-rat."  "  All  the 
aboriginal  inhabitanta  of  California,  without  exception,  be- 
lieve  that  their  first  ancestore  were  created  directly  from  the 
earth  of  their  reapective  present  dwelUng-places,  and,  in 
very  man;  casee,  that  theae  aucestors  were  coyotea  "  [prairie- 
wolves].  Of  the  Zapotecs  we  read  that  "  some,  to  boast  of 
their  valour,  made  theinselves  out  the  sons  of  lions  and 
divers  wild  beaata,"  By  the  Ilaidahs,  "  descent  from  the 
crow8  is  quite  gravely  affinned  and  steadfastly  maintained." 
"  Among  the  Ahta  of  Vaneouver  Island,  perhaps  ihe  com- 
moneat  notion  of  origin  ib  that  men  at  firat  exiated  aa  birds, 
animala,  and  fiahea."  The  Chippewayana  "  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  a  dog.  At  one  time  they  were  so  atrongly  imbued 
with  respect  for  their  canine  ancealry,  that  they  entirely 
coased  to  employ  dogs  in  drawing  their  aledges."  The  Koni- 
agaa  "  have  their  legendary  Bird  and  Dog, — the  latter  tak- 
ing  the  place  occupied  in  the  mythology  o£  many  other  tribes 
by  the  wolf  or  coyote." 

In  aome  caaes,  accounts  are  given  of  the  tranamiitations. 
Califomian  Indiana  deacending  from  the  prairie-wolf,  ex- 
plain  the  losa  o£  their  tails:  they  say,  "  an  acquired  habit 
of  sitting  upright,  haa  iitterly  erased  and  deatroyed  that 
be&utiful  member,"  Thoae  North  Oalifornians  who  as- 
cribe  their  origin  in  part  to  grizzly  bcars,  aaert  that  in  old 
times  these  walked  "  on  their  hind  legs  like  men,  and 
talked,  and  carried  cluba,  uaing  the  fore-limba  aa  men  nse 
tlieir  antis."  Even  more  strangely  are  theae  ideas  of  re- 
lationahip  ahown  by  Franklin's  account  of  the  Dog-rib 
Indiana: — 

"  These  people  toke  tlietr  names,  in  the  flrat  iDstance,  from  tlieir 
dogs.  A  foung  man  ia  the  father  of  a  certain  dog,  but  when  he  ia 
married  and  hsa  a  son,  he  etyles  himseU  the  fattier  of  tbe  boj.  The 
women  have  a  habit  of  reproving  the  dogs  very  tenderl;  when  they 
obserre  thero  fighting.  'Are  you  not  ashamed,'  aa;  they,  'to  quar 
rel  with  your  little  brotber  I ' " 
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§  172.  This  last  illustration  introduces  us  to  varioua  se- 
quences  f rom  the  conception  of  animal-ancestry,  thus  aris- 
ing  by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  must  think  and  understand  as  men  do;  for  are 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors?  Hence  the 
belief  of  the  Papagos,  that  in  primeval  days  ^^  men  and 
beasts  talked  together:  a  common  language  made  all  breth- 
ren/*  Hence  the  practice  of  the  Kamschadales,  who,  when 
fishingy  "  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  not  to  overthrow 
their  boats;  and  in  hunting,  beseech  the  bears  and  wolvea 
not  fb  hurt  them."  Hence  the  habit  of  the  Dacotahs,  who 
ask  snakes  to  be  friendly;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — 
'^  I  have  heard  Indiana  talk  and  reason  with  a  horse,  the 
same  as  with  a  person."  Hence  the  notion  betrayed  by  the 
negro  attendants  of  Livingstone,  who  teils  us — "  I  asked  my 
men  what  the  hyfcnas  were  laughing  at;  as  they  usually 
give  animals  credit  for  a  share  of  intelligence.  They  said 
they  were  laughing  because  we  could  not  take  the  whole 
[of  the  elephant],  and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat 
as  well  as  we." 

A  second  sequence  is  that  animals,  thus  conceived  as 
akin  to  men,  are  often  treated  with  consideration.  The 
Chippewas,  thinking  they  will  have  to  encounter  in  the 
other  World  the  spirits  of  slain  animals,  apologized  to  a  bear 
for  killing  him,  asked  forgiveness,  and  pretended  that  an 
American  was  to  blame;  and,  simiilarly,  the  Ostyaks,  after 
destroying  a  bear,  cut  off  bis  head,  and  paying  it  "the  pro- 
foundest  respect,"  teil  the  bear  that  the  Russians  were  bis 
murderers.  Among  the  Kookies,  "  the  capture  of  an  ele- 
phant, tiger,  bear,  wild  bog,  or  ahy  savage  wild  beast,  is  fol- 
lowed  by  a  feast  in  propitiatjon  of  its  manes."  Kindred 
ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia,  the 
Snmatraus,  the  Dyaks,  the  KafRrs,  the  Siamese,  and  even 
the  Arabs. 

Naturally,  as  a  further  sequence,  there  eomes  a  special 
regard  for  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal  name,  and  is 
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considered  a  relative.  As  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the 
human  form  is  thought  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  his  de- 
scendants,  so,  too,  is  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the  brute- 
form.  Hence  "  no  Indian  tracing  his  descent  from  the 
spirit  mother  and  the  grizzly  .  .  .  will  kill  a  grizzly  bear." 
The  Osages  will  not  destroy  the  beaver:  believing  them- 
selves  derived  from  it.  "  A  tribe  never  eats  of  the  animal 
which  is  its  namesake,"  among  the  Bechuanas.  Like  ideas 
and  practices  occur  in  Australia  in  a  less  settled  form.  "  A 
member  of  the  family  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  spe- 
cies  to  which  liis  kobong  [animal-namesake]  belongs,  sKould 
he  find  it  asleep;  indeed,  he  always  kills  it  reluctantly,  and 
never  without  affording  it  a  chance  of  escape."  Joined 
with  this  regard  for  the  animal-namesake  considered  as  a 
relative,  there  goes  belief  in  its  guardianship;  and  hence 
arises  the  f aith  in  omens  derived  from  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
The  ancestor  under  the  brüte  form,  is  supposed  to  be  solicit- 
ous  for  the  welfare  of  his  kindred;  and  teils  them  by  signs 
or  Sounds  of  their  danger. 

§  173.  Do  we  not  in  these  observances  see  the  begin- 
nings  of  a  worship?  If  the  East  Africans  think  the  souls  of 
departed  chiefs  enter  into  Kons  and  render  them  sacred;  we 
may  conclude  Äat  sacredness  will  equally  attach  to  the 
animals  whose  human  souls  were  ancestral.  If  the  Congo 
people,  holding  this  belief  about  lions,  think  "  the  lion 
spares  those  whom  he  meets,  when  he  is  courteously  sa- 
luted ;  "  the  implication  is  that  there  will  arise  propitiations 
of  the  beast-chief  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe. 
Prayers  and  offerings  may  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  cult, 
and  the  animal-namesake  into  a  deity. 

When,  therefore,  among  American  Indians,  whose  habit 
of  naming  after  animals  still  continues,  and  whose  legends 
of  animal-progenitors  are  so  specific,  we  find  animals  taking 
rank  as  Creators  and  divinities — when  we  read  that  "'ravon' 
and  *  wolf '  are  the  nftmes  of  the  two  gods  of  the  Thlinkeets, 
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who  are  supposed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Indian  race;  " 
we  have  just  the  result  to  be  anticipated.  And  when  of 
this  tribe  we  further  read  that  '^  the  Baven  trunk  is  again 
divided  into  sub-clans,  called  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea- 
Lioiiy  the  Owl,  and  the  Salmon,"  while  "  the  Wolf  family 
comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin,  Shark,  and  Alca;  "  we 
see  that  apotheosis  under  the  auimal  form,  f oUows  the  same 
course  as  apotheosis  under  the  human  form.  In  either  case, 
more  recent  progenitors  of  sub-tribes  are  subordinate  to  the 
ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Ouided  by  these  various  clues  we  may,  I  think,  infer 
that  much  of  the  developed  animal-worship  of  the  ancient 
historic  races,  grew  out  of  this  misinterpretation  of  nick- 
names.  Even  now,  among  partially-civilized  peoples,  the 
re-genesis  of  such  worship  is  shown  us.  In  Ashantee  certain 
of  the  king's  attendants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  praise  him^  or 
"  give  him  names,"  cry  out  among  other  titles — "  Bore," 
(the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent)  "  you  are  most  beautif  ul, 
but  your  bite  is  deadly."  As  these  Af rican  kings  ordinarily 
undergo  apotheosis — as  this  laudatory  title  "  Bore,"  may  be 
expected  to  survive  in  tradition  along  with  other  titles,  and 
to  be  used  in  propitiations — as  the  Zulus,  who,  led  jby  an- 
other  Suggestion,  think  dead  men  become  snakes,  distinguish 
certain  venomous  snakes  as  chiefs;  we  must  admit  that  from 
this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  became  a  god, 
may  naturally  grow  up  the  worship  of  a  serpent:  a  serpent 
who,  nevertheless,  had  a  human  history.  Similarly  when 
we  ask  what  is  likely  to  happeix  from  the  animal-name  by 
which  the  king  is  honoured  in  Madagascar.  "  Göd  is  gone 
to  the  "west — Radama  is  a  mighty  bull,"  were  expressions 
used  by  the  Malagasy  women  in  their  songs  in  praise  of  their 
king,  who  was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition.  Here  we 
have  the  three  titles  simultaneously  applied — the  god,  the 
king,  the  bull.  If,  then,  the  like  occurred  in  ancient  Egypt 
— if  the  same  papyrus  which  shows  us  Rameses  II  invoking 
his  divine  ancestor,  also  contains  the  title  "  conquering  bull," 
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giren  to  Bameses  by  the  subjugated — if  we  find  another 
Egyptian  king  called  "  a  resolute  Bull,  he  went  forward, 
being  a  Bull  king,  a  god  manifest  the  day  of  combats;  "  can 
we  doubt  that  from  like  occurrences  in  earlier  times  arose 
the  worship  of  Apia?  Can  we  doubt  that  Oairis-Apis  was 
an  ancient  hero-king,  who  became  a  god,  when,  according 
to  Bnigseh,  the  Step-pjTamid,  built  during  the  firat  dynasty, 
"  concealed  the  bleached  boaea  of  bulla  and  the  inscriptions 
chiselled  in  the  Btone  relating  to  the  royal  names  of  the 
Apis,"  and,  as  he  infers,  "  was  a  common  aepulchre  of  the 
holy  bulls:  "  re-incamations  of  this  apotheosized  hero-king? 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  bovine  deities  of  the  Hindus  and  As- 
syrians  similarly  originated? 

So  that  misinterpretations  of  metaphorical  titles,  which 
inevitably  occur  in  early  speech,  being  given,  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  is  a  natural  sequence.  Mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  all  yield  nicknames;  are  all  in  one  place  or 
other  regarded  as  progenitors;  all  acquire,  among  thia  er 
that  people,  a  sacrednese  rising  in  many  caaes  to  adoratioD. 
Even  where  the  nicknanie  is  one  of  reproach — even  where 
the  creature  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  contempt  rather  than 
respect,  we  see  that  identification  with  the  anceator  explains 
worship  of  it.  The  Veddaha,  who  are  predominantly  an- 
ceator-worshippers,  also  worship  a  tortoise.  Though  among 
them  the  reason  la  not  traceable,  we  find  an  indication  of  it 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Bates,  during  hia  Amazon  explorations,  had 
two  attcndacts  aumamed  Tortoise;  and  their  sumame  had 
descended  to  them  from  a  father  whose  alowneaa  had  sug- 
geated  this  nickname.  Here  we  aee  the  first  step  towarda 
the  formation  of  a  tortoise  tribe;  having  the  tortoise  for 
anccBtor,  totem,  deity. 

§  174.  Some  stränge  facts,  pompletely  expHcable  on  the 
hypothesis  above  set  forth,  may  he  added.  I  refer  to  the 
worship  of  beings  reprrseiitcd  as  half  man  half  bnitc. 

If,  in  the  genealogy  of  future  Ashantee  kings,  tradition 
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reserves  the  statemeBt  that  their  ancestor  was  the  veno- 
oufl  serpent  "  Bore  " — if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
et  that  '^  Bore  "  was  a  ruier,  a  law-maker,  an  articulate 
ßaking  person — if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a  snake 
d  that  he  was  a  man;  what  is  likely  to  happen?  Im- 
citly  believing  his  seniors,  the  savage  will  aecept  both 
»e  assertions.  In  some  cases  he  will  sit  down  contentedly 
Jer  the  contradiction;  in  others  he  will  attempt  a  com- 
»mise.  Especially  if  he  makes  a  graphic  or  sculptured 
gy,  will  he  be  led  to  unite  the  incongruous  characters  as 
t  he  can — will  produce  a  figure  partly  human,  partly 
tilian.  It  may  be  reasonably  antieipated  that  if  Malagasy 
ries  and  songs  teil  of  the  conquering  Kadama  as  ^^  a 
;hty  bull,"  as  a  king,  as  a  god,  development  of  the  result- 
:  cult,  joined  with  development  of  the  plastic  arts,  will  end 
i  rcpresentation  of  the  god  Radama  either  as  a  man,  or  as 
»ull,  or  as  a  buU-headed  man,  or  as  a  creature  having  a 
rine  body  with  a  human  head. 

In  another  manner  does  misinterpretation  of  metaphors 
jgest  this  type  of  deity.  Ancestors  who  survive  in  legends 
1er  their  animal-names,  and  of  whom  the  legends  also 

that  they  took  to  wife  certain  ancestors  bearing  either 

Eerent  animal-names  or  human  names,  will  be  supposed  to 

re  had  offspring  combining  the  attributes  of  both  parents. 

passage  f rom  Bancroft's  account  of  the  Aleutians  shows 

the  initial  stage  of  such  a  belief. 

*'  Some  say  that  in  the  beginning  a  Bitch  inhabited  Unalaska,  and 
t  a  great  Dog  swäm  across  to  her  from  Kadiak ;  from  which  pair 
human  race  have  Sprung.  Others,  naming  the  bitch-mother  of 
ir  race  Mahakh,  dedcribe  a  certain  Old  Man,  called  Iraghdadakh, 
j  came  from  the  north  to  visit  this  Mahakh.  The  result  of  this 
t  was  the  birth  of  two  creatures,  male  and  female,  with  such  an 
raordinary  mixing  up  of  the  Clements  of  nature  in  them  that  they 
■e  each  half  man  half  fox.^' 

w  such  a  legend,  or  such  a  one  as  that  of  the  Quichfe  con- 

ning  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  cavc-flwolling  wonian 

J  a  dog  who  could  tranaform  himself  into  a  handsome 
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vouth,  or  such  a  ooe  as  tliat  of  the  Dikokamenni  Kirghiz, 
who  aay  they  are  descended  "  from  a  red  grejhound  and  9 
eertain  queen  with  her  forty  handmaidena,"  can  hardly  fail 
to  initiate  ideaa  of  Compound  goda.  Peoplea  who  advance 
far  enougb  to  develop  their  mde  effigies  of  anceetora  placed 
on  graves,  into  idob  incloeed  in  temples,  will,  if  thej  have 
traditions  of  thia  kind,  be  likely  to  represent  the  creators  of 
their  tribes  as  dog-headed  men  or  fauman-faced  dogs. 

In  theee  two  allied  ways,  theo,  the  hybrid  deitiee  of  semi- 
civilized  peoples  are  explicable.  The  Chaldeans  and  Baby- 
lonians  had  in  common  their  god  Xergal,  the  winged  man- 
lion,  and  also  Nin,  the  fish-god — a  fish  out  of  whicb  grew 
near  ita  head  a  human  head,  and  near  its  tail  humaa  fecL 
The  adjacent  Philistines,  too,  had  their  kijidred  god  Dagon, 
ehown  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  Then  in  Äaayria  there  was  the  winged  man-bull,  repre- 
sentative  of  Nin;  aud  in  Fhoinicia  there  was  Astarte,  some- 
times  represented  as  partially  human  and  partially  bovine. 
£gypt  had  a  great  vaiiety  of  these  Compound  snpematural 
beings.  In  addition  to  the  god  Ammon,  figured  as  a  man 
with  a  ram's  head,  Home,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  god- 
desses  Muth  and  Hatbor  with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a 
cow,  Thoth  with  that  of  an  ibia,  Typhwi  with  that  of  an  ass, 
and  hrute-headed  demons  too  numerous  to  mention;  we 
have  the  various  sphinxes,  which  to  a  lion's  body  unite  \he 
heads  of  men,  of  rams,  of  hawks,  of  snakea,  etc.  We  have 
also  more  iavolved  Compounds;  as  winged  mammals  with 
hawks'  heads,  and  winged  crocodiles  with  hawks'  heads. 
Nay,  there  was  one  named  Sak,  which,  says  Wilkinson, 
"  united  a  bird,  a  quadruped,  and  a  vegetable  production  in 
its  OAvn  person."  The  explanation  is  evident.  We  have 
peen  that  to  the  late  king  of  Ashantee  both  "  Lion  "  and 
"  Snake  "  were  given  as  names  of  honour;  and  the  multi- 
plication  of  names  of  honour  was  carried  to  a  great  eztent 
by  the  Egyptians. 
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§  175.  To  abridge  what  remains  of  thia  exposition^  I 
will  merely  indicate  the  additional  groups  of  supporting 
facts. 

The  EgyptianS;  whose  customs  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  them,  all  the  results  of  this  misinterpreta- 
tion.  Thej  had  clans  whose  sacred  aniiüals  differed,  and 
who  regarded  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence: 
a  f  act  pointing  to  an  early  stage  when  these  animals  gave  the 
names  to  chief s  of  antagonistie  tribes.  Animal-naming  con- 
tinued  down  to  late  periods  in  their  history :  af  ter  their  kings 
had  human  proper  names,  they  still  had  animal-names  joined 
with  these.  The  names  of  some  of  their  sacred  animals  were 
identical  with  those  given  in  honour.  They  embalmed  ani- 
mals as  they  embalmed  men.  They  had  animal-gods;  they 
lud  m.„y  U  <rf  hybrid  god.   ' 

T\Tiere  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
after  animals,  and  where  there  result  these  legends  of  de- 
seent  from  animals  and  regard  for  them  as  divinities,  we 
also  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  legends  about 
animal-agency  in  human  affairs.  As  Bancrof  t  says  concem- 
ing  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — "  Beasts  and  birds  and 
fishes  f etch  and  carry,  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that  leaves  even 
xEsop's  heroes  in  the  shade."  Numerous  such  facts  answer 
to  the  hyi)othe8i8. 

The  hypothesis  cxplains,  also,  the  cases  in  which  the 
Order  of  genesis  is  inverted.  "  The  Salish,  the  Nisquallies, 
and  the  Yakimas  ...  all  hold  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  even 
edible  roots  are  descended  from  human  Originals."  Clearly 
thisr  is  a  conception  which  the  misinterpretation  of  nick- 
names  may  originate.  If  "  the  Bear  "  was  the  founder  of 
a  tribe  whose  deeds  were  preserved  in  tradition,  the  alterna- 
tive intefpretations  might  be  that  he  was  the  bear  from 
whom  men  descended,  or  that  he  was  the  man  from  whom 
bears  descended.  Many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic 
mythology  probablj  thus  originated,  when  the  human  ante- 
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the  other;  and  from  this  Suggestion,  uncheck» 
rnight  not  iinnaturally  elaborate  the  belief  in 
:ransformations. 

Stories  of  women  who  have  bome  animals,  sii 
Into  their  places.     The  Land-Dyaks  of  Lundu  ( 
vvrong  to  kill  the  cobra,  because  "  one  of  their  : 
Nestors  was  pregnant  f or  seven  years,  and  ultimate 
forth  twins — one  a  hunian  being,  the  other  a  cot 
Batavians  "  believe  that  women,  when  they  are 
of  a  child,  are  frequently  at  the  same  time  deli^ 
voimg  erocodile  as  a  twin."     May  we  not  conc 
twins  of  whom  one  gained  the  nickname  of  the 
▼ave  rise  to  a  legend  which  originated  this  monstrc 
If  the  use  of  animal-names  preceded  the  iise  < 
)ropernanie8 — if,  when  there  arose  such  proper  nai 
lid  not  at  first  displace  the  animal-names  but  w< 
v^ith  them — if ,  at  a  still  later  stage,  animal-namei 
isuse  and  the  conventional  surnames  became  prec 
lien  it  seems  inferable  that  the  brute-god  arises 
le  god  half-brute  and  half-human  belongs  to  a  h 
id  that  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest. 
itansclements  due  to  the  mixtures  of  mytholo| 
IHciilt  to  show  this;  but  there  seems  reason  for  a 
lat  it  has  been  so  among  peoples  who  oriirinÄllv 
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back  occafiionally  to  his  old  abode;  how  eise  is  it  possible  for 

tlie  survivors,  sleeping  there,  to  see  him  in  their  dreams? 

flere  are  creatures  which  commonly,  unlike  wild  creatures 

in  generaly  come  into  houses — come  in,  too,  secretly  in  the 

night.    The  implication  is  clear.    That  snakes,  which  espe- 

cially  do  this,  are  the  retumed  dead,  is  inferred  by  peoples 

in  iVf rica,  Asia,  and  America:  the  haunting  of  houses  being 

the  common  trait  of  the  kinds  of  snakes  reverenced  or  wor- 

shipped;  and  also  the  trait  of  certain  Uzards,  insects^  and 

birds  similarly  regarded. 

The  ghost,  sometimes  re-visiting  the  house,  is  thought 
also  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse.  Creatures 
found  in  caves  used  for  burials,  hence  come  to  be  taken 
for  the  new  shapes  assumed  by  departed  souls.  Bats  and 
owls  are  conceived  to  be  winged  spirits;  and  from  them 
arise  the  ideas  of  devils  and  angels. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  comes  that  identification  of  the  ani- 
mal  with  the  ancestor,  which  is  caused  by  interpreting  meta- 
phorical  names  literally.  Primitive  speech  is  unable  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  distinction  between  an  animal  and 
a  person  named  after  that  animal.  Hence  the  confusion 
of  the  two;  hence  the  regard  for  the  animal  as  progenitor; 
hence  the  growth  of  a  worship.  Besides  explaining  animal- 
gods,  this  hypothesis  accounts  for  sundry  anomalous  beliefs 
— the  divinities  half -brüte,  half-human;  the  animals  that 
talk,  and  play  active  parts  in  human  affairs;  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  etc. 

By  modification  upon  modification,  leading  to  complica- 
tions  and  divergences  without  limit,  evolution  brings  into 
being  products  extremely  unlike  their  germs;  and  we  here 
have  an  instance  in  this  derivation  of  animal-worship  from 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts. 

Nor. — Some  have  oonduded  tbat  animal-wonhip  originates  from  totem- 
lam :  a  totem  being  an  animal,  plant,  or  inorganic  object,  choeen  as  a  dis- 
tinctiTO  Bymbol  by  a  tribe  or  by  a  man.  Among  some  peoplee,  individuals, 
led  by  slgna,  fix  on  partiealar  animals  as  guardians ;  and  tbereafter  treät  them 
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M  «acKd.  It  ia  M«um«d  UM  ttibal  totem«  haxe  origiiuted  in  mmlUr  Mt»  of 
delibnate  cboice ;  and  tbat  in  each  caae  the  beUef  in  deacent  from  tbe  «nim«l^ 
plant,  or  otfaar  objed  cboaen,  originatei  Bubaequentl;. 

Tbia  hjpotheaia  invert»  tb«  facta :  belief  In  deecent  U  primär;  and  totem- 
lam  is  woondatj.  Doabtle«»  there  are  caaea.  In  whidi  indiTldaa]  taragEa  fii 
OD  special  objecta  aa  thnr  totenu ;  but  thli  no  mora  prona  tbat  toteausm 
tboa  arose,  than  doM  the  fixing  on  •  coat  of  arms  b;  a  wealth;  trader 
proTe  tbat  heraldic  diitinotiona  wer«  at  the  outaet  «stabliahed  bj  deliberate 
■eleotloua. 

The  totem-theor;  inddentalt;  proponnda  •  problem  more  difficolt  tban 
tbat  wbicb  it  pioteiaea  to  aolTe.  It  raiaea  1ha  queaüon — Wlij  did  there  ooc 
Bo  pureif  gratuitiMi*  an  act  aa  tliat  of  Biiog  od  a  a^bol  for  tbe  trilie  *  'i  nal 
b;  one  tiibe  out  of  multitudea  ao  atrange  a  whim  mi^t  be  diaplajedl,  ia 
credibie.  But  that  b;  tribea  unallied  in  cjpe  and  acatterad  thiougluiut  tbe 
World,  tbere  ahould  bare  been  independenti;  adopted  ao  odd  a  practioe  ia 
lucredible. 

Not  only  ia  tbe  hjpotheaia  untenable  aa  implying  a  result  witbout  a  opm- 
prefaenalble  caoae,  but  it  Ia  untenable  aa  bdng  at  Tarianoe  witb  the  natura  of 
the  primltiTe  tnlud.  Tbe  »Tage  InTenta  Dothing,  Initiatea  nothii^  He  eim- 
pl7  doea  and  belierea  whalerer  hii  aeniara  tsugbt  bim ;  and  be  deviates  inio 
tnything  new  unintentionallj.     An  bjpotheeia  wtuch  aaaomea  the  ooDtraij  ii 
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§  177.  Whethek  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  hysteria, 
or  insanity,  any  extreme  excitement  is,  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized.j>eople8,  ascribed  to  a  possessiDg  spirit:  this  we  saw 
in  >5§  123 — 31.  Similar  is  the  Interpretation  of  an  unusual 
mental  State  caused  by  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  thought 
that  a  supematural  being,  contained  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
s%vallowed,  produces  it. 

Spealdng  of  opinni-eaters,  Vämb^ry  says — "  What  sur- 
prised  me  most  was  that  these  wretched  people  were  regarded 
as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  from 
their  love  to  God  and  the  Prophet  they  had  become  mad, 
and  stupefied  themselves  in  order  that  in  their  excited  state 
they  might  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  loved  so  well."  So, 
too,  the  Mandingoes  intoxieate  themselves  to  enter  into  re- 
lation  with  the  godhead:  the  accompanying  belief  being 
that  the  exaltation  experienced  is  a  divine  inspiration.  Thia 
was  the  view  definitely  expressed  by  the  Arafura  (Papuan 
Islander)  who,  when  told  about  tKe  Christian  God,  said — 
"  Then  this  God  is  certainly  in  your  arrack,  for  I  never  f eel 
happier  than  when  I  have  drunk  plenty  of  it." 

May  we  not  hence  expeet  certain  derivative  beliefs  re- 
specting  plants  which  yield  intoxieating  liquors?  Obvi- 
ously;  and  our  search  for  them  will  not  be  fruitless. 

§  178.  As  a  typical  case  may  be  taken  the  worship  of 

ibe  Soma.     This  plant,  repreaented  as  growing  m  eet^ÄMi 

855 
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iiiountaine,  as  gnthered  by  moonlight,  and  as  drawii  with 
ceremoiiies  to  the  place  of  saerifice,  was  cruahed  between 
Btoties,  and  ita  juice  expressed  and  filtered.  When  fer- 
ineDted,  the  juice  (in  some  places  described  ae  sweet)  pro- 
duced  an  intoxicating  liquor  which  waa  drunk  by  the  dev- 
oteea,  who,  judging  from  the  words,  "  a  riahi,  a  drinker  of 
the  Öoma,"  were  of  the  priestly  class.  The  exhilarating 
eflfeflta  of  the  beverage  were  attributed  to  inspiratioc  by  a 
Bupematural  being,  who  was  therefore  laiided  and  adored. 
■  Tn  bis  essay  on  the  aubject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  Muir, 
Windiachinann  deseribes  the  Soma  aa  "  the  holiest  offering 
of  the  ancient  Indian  worship  "  (U,  471);  or,  as  Muir  saya, 
"  the  rishis  had  conie  to  regard  Soina  aa  a  god,  and  appar- 
ently  to  be  paasionately  devoted  to  hia  worship,"  Here, 
from  the  Sanacrit  Texta  of  the  latter  writer,  are  passages 
showing  the  geneaia  o£  the  belief.  First  may  be  plaecd 
sonie  implj'ing  the  exaltation  cansed  by  the  fermented 
Soma- juice, 

Rig  Ved»  vi,  47,  8.  "ThU  [soma]  when  drunk,  Btimulates  mj 
Speech  [or  hymn];  thb  calied  forth  the  ardent  thought"  (iü,  264). 

R.  V.  ii,  89,  5.  "The  nidd;  Soroa,  generating  hymns,  with  tbe 
powero  of  a  poet "  (iii,  SM). 

R.  V.  Tili,  48,  8.  "We  have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become 
immortal,  we  have  entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods  "  (iii, 
266). 

Not  only  the  rishis  are  inapired  by  Soma,  biit  also  their 
deitios.  "  The  goda  drink  the  offered  beverage,"  and  are 
"  thrown  into  a  joyoua  in  toxica  tion."  Indra  "  performs  his 
great  dceds  undcr  ite  influence."  It  is  said— "  We  aummon 
his  aoul  [fhat  of  Vanina]  with  Soma."  Elsewhere  the  cnn- 
tained  siipematural  being  is  addressed  pereonally. 

R.  V.  iz,  110,7.  "The  fonner  [prieits]  haring  atrewed  tbe  aacred 
gMaa,  offered  up  a  hymn  to  thee,  O  Soma,  for  great  slrength  apd  ■ 
food  "  (iii,  238). 

R.  V.  ix,  96.  11.  "For  through  thee,  0  pure  Soma,  our  wise 
forefathers  of  old  performed  their  sacred  righti"  (iii,  8831. 

R  V.  ii,  06,  18.  "Soma,  righi-minded,  rishi-maker,  bestower  of 
good,  master  of  a  thousand  songs,  the  leader  of  Bagea  "  (iü,  261). 
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How  literal  was  the  belief  that  by  a  draught  of  soma  the 
drinker  became  possessed,  is  proved  by  the  prayer — "  Soma 
.  •  .  do  thou  enter  into  ua,  füll  of  kindneas."  And  then, 
showing  how  the  reaulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 
divine  afflatus,  we  have  the  passage  in  R.  V.  ix,  97,  7 — 
"  IJttering,  like  U&inas,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god 
(Soma)  declares  the  births  of  the  gods."  Other  passages, 
along  with  this  deification  of  the  Soma,  join  the  belief  that 
he  is  present  in  the  beverage  partaken  of  alike  by  the  other 
gods  and  by  men.  Instance,  in  K.  V.  ix,  42,  2,  the  words — 
"  This  god,  poured  forth  to  the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn, 
purifies  with  his  siream/^  Further,  there  are  implied  identi- 
fications  of  this  supematural  being  with  a  once-living  per- 
son.  One  of  the  less  specific  in  R.  V.  ix,  107,  7,  runs — 
"  A  rishi,  a  sage,  intelligent,  thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most 
agreeable  to  the  gods."  In  other  places  his  identity  is  more 
specifically  stated.  Thus,  in  the  Taittiriya  Brähmana,  ii, 
3,  10,  1,  it  is  Said — "  Prajipati  created  king  Soma.  After 
him  the  three  Vedas  were  created."  And  still  more  spe- 
cific are  the  legends  which  describe  king  Soma  as  baving 
wives,  and  narrate  his  disagreements  with  some  of  them. 
Much  more  exalted,  however,  is  the  character  elsewhere 
given  to  him.  "  He  is  immortal,  and  confers  immortality 
on  gods  and  men;  "  "  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods;  " 
"  king  of  gods  and  men."  Yet  along  with  this  ascription 
of  supreme  divinity  goes  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the 
Soma-juice.  Here  is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attri- 
butes: — 

R.  V.  ix,  96,  5  and  6.  **  Soma  is  purified;  he  who  is  the  genera- 
tor  of  hyinns,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivi,  of  Agni,  of  Sarya,  of  Indra,  and 
of  Vishnu.  Soma,  who  is  a  br&hmÄn-priest  among  the  gods  (or 
priests),  a  leader  among  the  poets,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  buftalo 
among  wild  beasts,  a  falcon  among  vultures,  an  axe  amid  the  forests, 
ad^ances  to  the  filter  with  a  sound  *^  (iü,  266). 

The  origin  of  these  conceptions  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
the  Aryan  races  had  not  widely  diverged;  for  like  concep- 
tions occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta.    Though  instead  of  Soma, 
24 
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the  name  there  used  ia  Haoma,  there  is  so  general  aa  Agree- 
ment as  to  show  identity  of  the  plant  and  of  the  worship. 
WindJBchmann  aays  the  Haoma  ia  "  not  a  plant  only,  but 
also  a  powerful  deity ;  "  and  also  that "  in  botb  works  (Zend- 
Avesta  and  Kig  Veda)  the  conceptiona  of  the  god  and  the 
sacred  juice  blend  wonderfully  with  each  other." 

That  certain  plante  yielding  intoxicating  agents  are 
therefore  supposed  to  contain  supematural  beings,  is  a  con- 
clusioD  siipported  by  other  inatances— that  of  the  vine  being 
one."  Speaking  of  Soma  as  "  the  Indian  Dionyaua,"  Dr. 
Muir  quotes  from  the  Bacchm  of  Euripidea  certain  pasaagcs 
showing  analogous  conceptiona.    Of  IJionysus  it  is  said: — 

' '  He  discoTered  and  iutroduced  among  men  the  liquid  draught  of 
tbe  gnpe,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  sorrowa  of  wretched  mortAU " 
(v,  260). 

' '  He,  bom  a  god,  is  poured  out  in  libstions  to  goda  "  (v,  860). 

"  And  this  deitj  is  a  prophet.  PorBacchic  excitemeot  and  i*t- 
ing  have  in  tfaem  much  prophetic  power.  For  when  thia  god  enten 
in  force  into  the  bodj,  he  causes  those  who  rave  to  f oretell  the  f atui«  " 
(iii,  MC). 

That  the  facta  are  to  be  thua  interpreted  ia  ahown  by 
certain  allied  but  lese  developed  beliefa  found  elsewbere. 
In  Peru,  tobacco  "  has  been  called  the  sacred  herb  " — a 
nervous  ptimulant  was  regarded  with  reverence.  Similarly 
with  another  plant  whicli  has  an  invigorating  efFect,  coca. 
"  The  Peruvians  still  look  upon  it  [eoca]  with  feelings  of 
superatitious  veneration.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  Sun,  the  Huillac  Umu,  or  high  priest,  chew- 
ing  the  leaf  during  the  ceremony,"  Among  the  Chibchas, 
too,  huyo  (coca)  wae  used  ae  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  priests; 
and  certain  people  chewed  and  smoked  tobaeco  to  produce 
the  power  of  divination.  In  NortWdoxico,  a  kindred  notion 
is  implied  by  the  fact  that  some  offce  nativea  "  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  hidden  virtues  of  poiaonoua  plants,  and 
believe  that  if  they  crush  or  deatroy  one,  some  härm  will 
happen  to  them."  And  at  the  preaent  time  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Ignatiua  bean,  which  contains  strychoia  and  is 
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used  as  a  medicine,  ifl  wom  as  an  amulet  and  held  capable 
of  miracles.* 

§  179.  The  attribution  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personal- 
itj,  and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worship  of  the 
plant,  has  other  origins.    Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cos- 
mogonj  of  the  Amazulu,  including  the  Statement  that  Un- 
kulunkulu,  their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  bed 
of  reeds,  I  cited  the  Interpretation  of  Bp.  Callaway:  re- 
marking  that  we  should  hereaf  ter  find  a  more  natural  one. 
This  more  natural  one  is  not  derivable  from  traditions  f ur- 
nished  by  the  Amazulu  alone;  but  comparison  of  their  tra- 
ditions with  those  of  neighbouring  races  discloses  it. 

*  Ab  a  ooToUwry  from  this  group  of  belief b,  let  me  here  add  a  poBsible  ex- 
planation.  CauBing  mental  ezaltation,  Soma  iB  deBcribed  in  the  Yedic  hjmns 
aa  ginng  knowledge.  We  hare  the  expressionB — '*Soma  of  inoomparable 
wisdom;*'  *'the  ruddy  Soma**  haB  **th6  miderstanding  of  a  sage;'*  "we 
have  drunk  the  Soroa,  .  .  .  we  have  entered  into  light.**  By  implication, 
then,  the  Soma  Ib  cailed,  if  not  a  *^tree  of  knowledge,**  still,  a  plant  of 
knowledge.  Further,  the  Soma  is  said  to  haTc  giTen  life  to  the  gods ;  and 
the  rejoicing  Statement  of  the  rishis  is — ^  We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we  have 
become  immortal."  As  the  sourcc  of  an  enlivening  beverage  the  Soma  is 
thos  a  "  tree  of  life ; "  and  how  natarally  such  a  notion  results  from  the  elfect 
of  a  nervoQB  stimulant,  is  shown  to  us  by  the  calling  alcohol  eau  de  vie,  Now 
with  these  facta  join  the  fact,  that  where  the  supply  of  a  yalued  commodity  is 
small,  a  superior  pcrson  naturally  forbids  oonsmnption  of  it  by  inferiors — the 
oonquered,  slares,  subjects.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  nervous  stimulant  eoca,  or 
ciMd,  was  limited  to  the  royal  class :  "  only  the  Tnca  and  bis  relations,  and 
some  Curacas,  to  whom  the  Ynca  extended  this  fayour,  were  allowed  to  cat 
the  herb  called  omo.*'  We  here  discem  a  probable  motive  for  interdicting 
the  ose  of  a  plant  from  the  fmit  or  jutce  of  which  a  stimulant  producing 
mental  ezaltation  is  obtained — a  motive  much  more  oomprehensible  jthan  is 
the  desire  that  subject  beings  «should  continue  to  confound  good  and  eyil.  A 
oertain  aDcient  legend  is  th^s  rendered  oomprehensible.  (Since  this  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians,  figured  in  their  sculp- 
tarefl,  ib  oonsidered  by  archieologists — having  no  hypothesis  to  justify — to 
represeoi  the  palm-tree ;  and  with  this  Identification  we  may  join  the  fact  that 
eTen  still,  in  some  regions,  an  intoxicating  drink  is  made  by  fennenting  palm- 
Juice.) 
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Älreadj  it  has  been  biiown  that  in  South  Africa,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  stories  obvioualy  descending  from 
ancGatral  troglodytes,  refer  to  caves  as  places  of  creatiou, 
Instances  before  given  may  be  snpported  by  otherg.  Re- 
apecting  the  Bcchuanas,  Moffat  says — 

"  Morimo  [the  native  name  for  a  god]  aa  well  as  man,  with  »11  tbe 
different  spedea  of  animals,  cune  out  of  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  Bakone 
Gountry,  to  the  north,  where,  uy  they,  their  footmarka  are  Btill  to  be 
eeeo  in  tbe  iodurated  rock,  wbich  was  at  that  time  sand." 
Again,  the  beliefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  by  Caea- 
lis:— 

"  A  legend  aaya  tbat  both  men  and  animals  came  out  of  the  bowel* 
of  the  eartb  by  an  immense  hole,  the  opening  of  wbich  was  in  a  cav- 
em,  and  that  tbe  animala  appeared  first.  Anotber  traditioo,  more 
generelly  received  among  tbe  Basutoa,  is,  tbat  man  sprang  up  in  a 
inarafay  place,  where  reeds  were  growing." 

And  now  obsene  the  unexpected  way  in  which  these  two 
traditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reconciled  with  one  another,  as 
well  aa  with  the  traditiona  of  the  Bechuanaa  and  the  Ama- 
ziilu.    Here  is  a  passago  from  Arbouaset  and  Daiimas: — 

"Tbifl  Bpot  ia  yery  celebratcd  amongat  tbe  Basutos  and  tbe  Ligho- 
yaa,  not  only  because  the  litakuM  of  tbe  tribea  are  tbere,  but  because 
of  a  certain  mythos,  in  which  tbey  are  told  that  their  ancestora  came 
originally  from  that  place.  There  is  there  a  caTcm  suirounded  with 
mareh  reeds  and  mad,  whence  they  believe  that  they  have  all  pro- 
ceeded." 

So  that  these  several  Statements  refer  to  the  same  place — 
tlie  place  where  ITnknlunkulu  "  broke  off  in  the  beginning  " 
— where  he  "  broke  off  the  nationa  from  TJthlanga"  [a  reedl 
— where  the  trilwa  separated  (the  word  nsed  means  literallv 
to  separate).  And  while  in  some  traditions  the  cave  became 
dominant,  in  others  the  surrounding  bed  of  reeds  was  alone 
reeolli^cted.  Men  came  out  of  the  reeds — men  descended 
from  recdg — men  descended  from  a  reed;  became  one  form 
of  the  legend. 

Amnng  the  Amazulu  there  seems  no  reaulting  worship 
of  the  reed;  and  as,  worshipping  their  near  ancestors,  they 
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do  not  worship  their  remotest  ancestor  Unkulunkulu,  it  is 
consistent  that  they  should  not  worship  the  plant  whence 
he  is  Said  to  have  proceeded.  Another  Soiith  Af  rican  race, 
however,  worship  a  plant  similarly  regarded  as  an  original 
ancestor.  Of  the  Damaras,  Galton  teils  ns  '^  a  tree  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  universal  progenitor,  two  of  which  divide 
the  honour  "  (Andersson  says  there  are  several).  Elsewhere 
he  adds — "  We  passed  a  magnificent  tree.  It  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  Damaras.  .  .  •  The  savages  daneed  round  and 
round  it  in  great  delight."  In  another  place  he  thus  gives 
the  Damara  creed: — "  In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
a  tree,  .  .  .  and  out  of  this  tree  came  Damaras,  Bushmen, 
oxen,  and  zebras.  .  .  .  The  tree  gave  birth  to  everything 
eise  that  lives."  Unconnected  with  anything  further,  this 
appears  to  be  an  unaccountable  belief.  But  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  foUowing  note  in  Andersson's 
Ngaini.  "  In  my  joumey  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  ...  I  ob- 
served  whole  forests  of  a  species  of  tree  called  Omumbo- 
ronibonga,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Damaras." 
Ify  now,  we  make  the  reasonable  supposition  that  these 
tribes  descended  from  a  people  who  lived  in  forests  of 
such  trees  (and  low  types,  as  Yeddahs,  Juangs,  and  wild 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Bomeo,  are  forest-twellers),  we 
may  infer  that  a  confusion  like  that  between  a  reed 
and  a  bed  of  reeds,  originated  this  notion  of  descent  from 
a  tree. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  two  allied  cases  might 
be  questionable  were  it  unsupported;  but  it  is  supported 
by  the  inference  from  a  much  stronger  case.  Bastian  teils 
US  that  the  Congoese  proper,  according  to  their  traditions, 
have  Sprung  from  trees;  and  we  are  also  told  that  "  the 
forest  from  which  the  reigning  f amily  of  Congo  originated, 
was  afterwards  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  natives." 
Here,  then,  emergence  from  a  forest  is  obviously  conf ounded 
with  descent  from  trees;  and  there  is  a  consequent  quasi- 
worship  both  of  the  forest  and  of  its  component  tree :  indi- 


iween  emergmg  irom  a  forest  oi  trees  oi  a  certai 
emerging  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree.  Doubtj 
mains,  will  disappear  when  we  come  to  sundrj 
cases  of  conf usion  between  a  locality  whence  the 
and  a  conspicuoiis  object  in  that  locality,  which 
the  supposed  parent  of  the  race. 

§  180.  Before  passing  to  the  third  origin  of 
ship,  which,  like  the  third  origin  of  animal-worg 
giiistic,  I  miist  remind  the  reader  of  the  def  ects  o 
conducing  to  it,  and  exemplify  some  others. 

According  to  Palgrave,  "  the  colours  green, 
brown  are  habitually  confounded  in  common  A 
lance."  Hunter  says  *'  Santali,  being  harren  c 
terms,  has  no  word  for  '  time/  "  The  Kamscha 
"  biit  one  term  for  the  sun  and  the  moon,"  and  ha^ 
ly  any  names  for  fish  or  birds,  which  are  mer 
giiished  by  the  moon  in  which  they  are  the  most  ] 
Such  instances  strengthen  the  conclnsion  that  nn 
speech  cannot  express  the  distinction  between  an 
a  person  named  af  ter  it. 

But  here  let  iis  observe  that  this  inference  n< 
lef t  in  the  form  of  an  implication :  it  may  be  direc 
In  early  stages  of  lingiiistic  progress  there  can  exi 
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sociated  with  a  certain  object,  but  it  must  be  thought  of  as 

I     having  the  ability  to  remind  other  persons  of  that  object; 

and  then  this  general  property  of  naiues  must  be  abstracted 

in  thought  f rom  many  examples,  before  the  conception  of 

a  naine  can  arise.     K  now  we  remember  that  in  the  lan- 

guages  of  inferior  races  the  advances  in  generalization  and 

abetraction  are  so  slight  that,  while  there  are  words  for  par- 

ticular  kinds  of  trees,  there  is  no  word  for  tree,  and  that, 

as  among  the  Damaras,  while  each  reach  of  a  river  has  its 

special  title,  there  is  none  for  the  river  as  a  whole,  mueh  less 

a  Word  for  river;  or  if,  still  better,  we  consider  the  fact  that 

the  Cherokees  have  thirteen  verbs  to  express  washing  dif- 

ferent  parts  of  the  body  and  different  things,  but  no  word 

for  washing,  dissociated  from  the  part  or  thing  washed;  we 

shall  see  that  social  life  must  have  passed  through  sundry 

stages,  with  their  accompanying  steps  in  linguistic  progress, 

before  the  conception  of  a  name  became  possible. 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortunately, 
in  most  vocabularies  of  the  uncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
US  only  such  equivalents  for  our  words  as  they  contain: 
taking  no  note  of  the  words  we  possess  for  which  they  have 
no  equivalents.  There  is  not  this  defect,  however,  in  the 
vocabularies  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Röepstorff.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great  Nicobar,  in  Little 
Nicobar,  in  Teressa,  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have  no 
words  corresponding  to  our  word  name. 

The  inference,  then,  is  inevitable.  If  there  is  no  word 
for  name,  it  is  impossible  for  the  narrators  of  legends  to 
express  the  distinction  between  a  person  and  the  object  he 
was  naraed  af  ter.  The  results  of  the  conf  usion  we  have  now 
to  observe  in  ita  relations  to  plant-worship. 

§  181.  By  the  Tasmanians,  "  the  names  of  men  and 
women  were  taken  from  natural  objects  and  occurrences 
around,  as,  for  instance,  a  .kangaroo,  a  gum-tree,  snow,  hail, 
thmider,  the  wind."    Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the 
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like  oecure:  "  Cotton  "  and  "  White  Cotton  "  are  names  af 
peraons  among  the  Karens.  Similarly  in  North  America. 
Among  Catlin'a  portraits  oceur  tLose  of  "  The  Hard  Hick- 
ory "  a  Seneea  warrior,  Pshän-ahäw  ("  the  Sweet-scented 
graas  ")  a  Riccarree  girl,  Shee-de-a  ("  Wild  Sage  ")  a  Paw- 
neepict  girl,  MoogshÖDg-shaw  ("  the  Bending  Willow  ")  a 
Püiicah  woman.  And  in  South  America  it  is  the  eame. 
The  Arawäks  have  individuals  known  as  "  Tobacco,"  "  To- 
bacco-lca£,"  "  Tobacco-fiower;  "  and  hy  the  ancieut  Peni- 
yians  one  of  the  Yneaa  was  called  "  Sayri,"  a  tobacco-plant 

Od  joining  with  thcse  facta  the  fact  that  hy  the  Pueblos, 
one  of  the  several  tribea  into  which  they  are  divided  is  called 
the  "  Tobacco-plant  race,"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an 
effect  of  thiä  naming  after  planta.  Aasociated  as  this  clan  of 
Pueblos  is  with  othcr  clana  aamed  after  the  bear,  the  prairie- 
wolf,  the  rattle-snabe,  the  hare,  which  have  aeverally  de- 
acended  from  raen  called  after,  and  eventually  identified 
with,  these  animala,  the  "  Tobacco-plant  race  "  has  doubt- 
less  de3cended  from  one  who  waa  called  after,  and  event- 
ually  identified  with,  the  tobacco-plant.  In  lUte  manner  the 
"  lleed-grass  race,"  of  these  same  people,  may  be  concluded 
to  hare  had  a  kindred  derivation;  as  also,  among  the  tribes 
of  the  river  laänna,  the  "  Mandiocca  "  race. 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  aa  ori^nal  progenitor,  is 
therefore  reverentially  treated;  so,  too,  may  we  expect  a 
plant-ancestor  will  be :  not,  perhaps,  so  conspicuously,  dnce 
the  powers  of  planta  to  affect  the  fates  of  human  beinga  are 
less  conspicuous.  But  the  idea  of  the  aacredness  of  certain 
planta  is  likely  thua  to  originate,  and  to  generale  quam- 
religious  observances. 

A  converse  misinterpi-etation  must  here  be  noted.  Al- 
ready  we  have  seen  (§  175)  that  by  the  Salish,  the  Nisqual- 
lies,  the  Yakimaa,  not  only  birds  and  beasts,  but  also  edible 
roots  are  suppoaed  to  liare  had  human  ancestors;  and  the 
way  in  which  misconstruction  of  names  might  lead  to  this 
supposition  was  indicated.     But  there  exists  a  habit  more 
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specially  conducing  to  beliefs  of  this  class.    With  varioua 

peoples  it  is  customary  for  the  parent  to  take  a  name  f rom 

the  child,  and  to  be  known  af ter  its  birth  as  f ather  or  mother 

of  So-and-so:  an  instance  was  given  in  §  171,  and  the  Ma- 

lajs  and  Dyäks  f  umish  others.    Now  if  the  child  has  either 

an  animal-name  or  a  plant-name,  the  literal  rendering  in  tra- 

dilion  of  the  Statement  that  a  certain  man  was  '^  the  father 

of  the  turtle,"  or  a  certain  woman  "  the  mother  of  raaize,'' 

would  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  aninial  or  this  plant  had  a 

human  progenitor.    In  some  cases  a  figurative  use  of  these 

names  of  parenthood,  leads  in  a  still  stranger  way  to  the  same 

error,  and  to  many  kindred  errors.     An  individual  is  re- 

garded  as  the  producer,  or  generator,  of  some  attribute  by 

which  he  or  she  is  distinguished;  and  is  hence  called  the 

parent  of  that  attribute.    For  example,  Mason  teils  us  of 

the  Karens — 

'*  When  the  child  grows  up,  and  develops  any  particular  trait  of 
character,  the  f riends  give  it  another  name,  with  '  father  *  or  '  mother ' 
attached  to  it.  Thus,  a  boy  is  very  quick  to  work,  and  he  is  named 
'Father  of  swiftness.*  If  he  is  a  good  shot  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
he  is  called  '  Father  of  shooting.'  When  a  girl  is  clever  to  contrive, 
she  is  named  'Mother  of  contrivance.'  If  she  be  ready  to  talk,  she 
becomea  'Mother  of  talk.'  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  from  the 
personal  appea»nce.  Thua  a  very  white  girl  is  called  'Mother  of 
white  cotton ; '  and  another  of  an  elegant  form  is  named  '  Mother  of 
the  pheasant.' " 

The  Arabs  have  a  like  habit.  Here  then  we  have  kinds 
of  names  which,  misunderstood  in  af  ter  times,  may  initiate 
beliefs  in  the  human  ancestry  not  only  of  plants  and  animals, 
but  of  other  things. 

§  182.  An  indirect  proof  that  the  attribution  of  spirits 
to  plants,  and  the  resulting  plant-worship,  have  arisen  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ways  shown,  must  be  added. 

Did  plant-worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeval  f etich- 
ism — were  it  one  of  the  animistic  interpretations  said  to  re- 
8ult  from  the  tendency  of  undeveloped  minds  to  ascribe 
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duality  to  all  objecta;  there  wouH  be  no  explanation  of  the 
conceived  shape  of  the  plaat-spirit.  The  savage  thinks  of 
tlie  other-self  of  a  man,  woiuan,  or  child,  as  like  the  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  figiire.  If ,  then,  the  coneeption  of  plant- 
spirits  were,  aa  alleged,  sequent  lipon  an  original  animism, 
preceding  and  not  aucceeding  the  ghoat-tlieory,  plant-spirita 
oiight  to  be  conceived  as  plant-ehaped ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  conceived  ae  liaving  other  attributes  like  those  of  plante. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
have  any  plant-characters;  and  they  are  suppoaed  to  have 
many  characters  unlike  those  of  plants.    Obaerve  the  facta. 

In  the  East  there  are  stories  of  speaking  trees:  to  the 
indwelling  doubles  is  attributed  a  faeulty  whieh  the  treea 
themselves  have  not.  The  Congo-people  place  calabashcs 
of  palm-wine  at  the  feet  of  their  sacred  trees,  lest  they  should 
be  thiraty :  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not  shown  by  trees, 
but  treat  them  aa  they  do  their  dead.  In  like  manner  the 
Statement  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  from  Oldfield,  who, 
at  Addacoodah,  aaw  fowla  and  many  other  tliings  suspended 
as  offcrings  to  a  gigantic  tree;  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Tylor, 
who,  to  an  ancient  cj'press  in  Mexico,  found  attached  by 
the  Indiana,  teeth  and  locka  of  hair  in  great  niimbers;  the 
Statement  of  Hunter  that  once  a  year,  at  Beerbhoom,  the 
Santala  "  make  simple  oflFeringa  to  a  ghost  who  dwells  in 
a  Bela-tree;  "  imite  to  show  that  not  the  tree,  but  the  reai- 
dcnt  being,  is  propitiated;  and  that  thia  haa  characters  «t- 
torly  unlike  thoae  of  a  tree,  and  completely  like  those  of  a 
human  being.  Further,  in  sorae  Egyptian  wall-paintings, 
female  forma  are  represented  aa  emerging  from  trees  and 
diapensing  bleasinga. 

Still  more  conclusive  is  the  direcf  evidence.  The  Sara- 
wak  people  believe  men  are  sometimes  metamorpliosed  into 
trees;  and  Low  fnrther  aaya  that  tlie  Land-Dyaks  venorate 
certain  plants,  building  small  baniboo  altars  near  them,  to 
which  13  placed  a  ladder  to  facilitafc  the  aacent  of  the  spirits 
to  the  offerings,  conaisting  of  iood,  water,  etc.,  placed  on 
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L  f estive  occasions.  Equally  specific  is  the  con- 
the  Iroquois.  By  them  the  spirit  of  com,  the 
ns,  the  spirit  of  squashes,  "  are  supposed  to  have 
>f  beautiful  females:  "  recalling  the  dryads  o£ 
hology,  who,  similarly  conceived  as  hiiman- 
ale  spirits,  were  sacrificed  to  in  the  same  waya 
spirits  in  general  were  sacrificed  to.  And  then, 
ave  the  f act  that  by  the  Santals  these  spirits  or 
Individualized.  At  their  festivals  the  separate 
lance  around  the  particular  trees  which  they 
domestic  lares  chiefiy  haunt." 
lizing  with  the  foregoing  interpretations,  these 
songruous  with  the  animistic  interpretation. 

Plant-worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idols  and 
an  aberrant  species  of  ancestor-worehip — a  spe- 
hat  more  disguised  extemally,  but  having  the 
lal  nature.  Though  it  develops  in  three  differ- 
ns,  there  is  but  one  origin. 
ic  excitements  produced  by  certain  plants,  or  by 
tn  them,  or  by  their  fermented  Juices,  are  classed 

excitements,  as  caused  by  spirits  or  demons. 

Stimulation  is  agreeable,  the  possessing  spirit, 
th  the  drug,  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent  being — 
etimes  identified  with  a  human  original  and  grad- 
kI  into  a  divinity  who  is  lauded  and  prayed  to. 
that  have  come  out  of  places  characterized  by 
rees  or  plants,  unawares  change  the  legend  of 
from  them  into  the  legend  of  descent  from  them: 
l  to  convey  the  distinction  not  being  contained 
äbularies.  Hence  the  belief  that  such  trees  are 
ors;  and  hence  the  regard  for  them  as  sacred. 
•,  the  naming  of  individuals  af ter  plants  becomes 
onfusion.  Identification  of  the  two  in  tradition 
Bnted  only  by  the  use  of  verbal  qualifications  that 
ble  in  rüde  languages;  and  from  the  unchecked 
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Identification  there  arise  ideas  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  plant-ancestor,  allied  to  those  excited  by  the  animal- 
ancestor  or  the  ancestor  figured  as  human. 

Thus  the  ghost-theory,  supplying  us  with  a  key  to  other 
groups  of  superstitions,  supplies  us  with  a  key  to  the  8upe^ 
stitions  constituting  this  group — superstitions  otherwise  im- 
plving  gratuitous  absurdities  which  we  may  not  legitimately 
ascribe  even  to  primitive  men. 


c 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NATÜEE-WOESHIP. 

§  184.  Undeb  this  title  which,  literally  interpreted, 
Covers  the  subject-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but 
whicli,  as  conventionally  used,  has  a  narrower  meaning,  it 
remains  to  deal  with  superstitious  beliefs  conceming  the 
more  conspicuous  inorganic  objects  and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  by  other  theories,  the  reader  will 
anticipate  parallelism  between  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs 
and  the  genesis  of  those  already  dealt  with.  That  their  der- 
ivation  is  wholly  unlike  all  derivations  thus  f ar  traced,  will 
jeem  improbable.  He  will,  indeed,  see  that  some  of  the  rea- 
jons  for  identifying  the  adored  object  with  a  departed 
bnman  being,  no  longer  apply.  Siin  and  Moon  do  not  come 
into  the  old  home  or  haunt  the  burial-cave,  as  certain  ani-. 
mals  do;  and  therefore  cannot  for  this  reason  be  regarded 
18  spirits  of  the  dead.  Seas  and  mountains  have  not,  in  com- 
mon with  certain  plants,  the  trait  that  parts  of  them  when 
jwallowed  produce  nervous  exaltation;  and  ascription  of 
iivine  natures  to  them  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for.  But 
:here  remain,  as  common  causes,  the  misinterpretation  of 
Taditions  and  the  misinterpretation  of  namcs.  Bef ore  deal- 
ng  with  these  linguistic  sources  of  Xature-worship,  let  me 
)oint  out  a  further  imperfection  in  undeveloped  speech 
vhich  co-operates  with  the  other  imperfections. 

In  the  Personal  ßecollectionfi  of  Mrs,  Somerville,  she 
Ävs  that  her  little  brother,  on  seeing  the  great  meteor  of 
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17S3,  exclaimed,  "  O,  Mamma,  there's  the  moOD  rinnin' 
awa."  Tliis  description  of  an  inorganic  motion  by  a  word 
rightly  applied  only  to  an  organie  motion,  illuBtrates  a  pe- 
culiarity  of  the  speech  uaed  by  children  and  savagee.  A 
child's  vocabulary  consists  inainly  of  words  refemng  to 
thoselivingbemgswhichcbiefly  affect  it;  and  its  Statements 
reapecting  non-living  thingg  and  motioos,  ahow  a  lack  of 
words  free  from  implications  of  vitality.  The  Statements 
of  uneivilized  men  are  similarly  charaeterized.  The  Inland 
negroes  who  accompanied  Livingstone  to  the  west  coaat,  and 
on  their  retum  narrated  their  adventures,  described  their 
arrival  at  the  sea  by  the  words — "  The  world  Bald  to  us '  I 
am  änished;  there  ia  no  niore  of  me.'  "  Like  in  fonn  and 
likc  in  implication  were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent 
who  was  in  Aahantee  during  the  late  war. 

"I  exclaimed,  *We  ougbt  to  be  at  Beulah  bj  now,  aurelj-  But 
wbat's  tbat ! '  Tbe  ttnswer  came  from  our  guide.  '  Tbat,  mt,  pleotj 
ot  water  live,  bimeb;  we  walkee  croea  bim.'  'Wbere'e  BenUh, 
then  1 '  '  Ob,  BeuUb  live  otber  eide  him  big  bilL'  " 
So,  too,  is  it  with  the  remark  which  a  Bechuana  chief  made 
to  CaaaliB — "  One  event  is  always  the  aon  of  another,  .  .  . 
and  we  miist  never  forget  the  genealogy."  The  general 
truth  that  the  poorer  a  language  the  morc  metaphorical  it  is, 
and  the  derivative  truth  that  being  first  developed  to  express 
human  affairs,  it  carries  with  it  certain  human  implications 
when  extended  to  the  world  around,  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  still  our  word  "  fo  be  "  ia  traced  back  to  a 
word  meaning  "  to  breathe."  llanifestly  this  de- 

feet  in  early  speech  conspires  with  the  defects  we  have 
already  observed,  in  favouring  personal izatioa.  If  any- 
thing  raiacs  the  auapicion  that  an  inorganic  mass  was  once 
a  human  being,  oriainhabitedby  theghost  of  one,  theneces- 
flity  of  nsing  worda  implying  life,  fosters  the  suspicion, 
Taken  alone,  this  defect  has  probably  little  Influence. 
Though  a  fetichistie  system  logically  elaborat«d,  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  boiling  water  is  alive;  yet  I  aee  do 
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evidence  tliat  the  child  who  remarks  of  the  boiling  water 

that  "  it  says  bubble,  bubble,"  is  led  by  the  use  of  the  word 

"  says  "  to  believe  the  water  a  living  being;  nor  is  there 

any  indication  that  the  negro  who  represented  the  Earth 

as  saying  "  I  am  finished,"  therefore  eonceived  the  Earth 

as  a  speaking  creature.    All  we  can  saf ely  say  is  thai,  given 

personalizations  otherwise  caused,  and  the  use  of  these  lif  e- 

implying  words  will  confirm  them.    In  the  case  of  Nature- 

worship,  as  in  the  cases  of  Animal-worship  and  Plant- wor- 

ship^  the  misleading  beliefs  due  to  language,  take  their  rise 

f rom  positive  Statements  aocepted  on  authority^  and  unavoid- 

ably  misinterpreted. 

Yet  another  cause  of  misinterpretation  is  the  extremely 

variable  use  of  words  in  undeveloped  speech,  and  consequent 

wide  differences  of  interpretation  given  to  them.    Here  is 

a  passage  from  Krapf  which  well  exemplifies  this: — 

"  To  the  qaestion,  what  predse  meaning  the  Wanika  attach  to  the 
word  Mulangu  ?  one  said  that  Malungu  was  thunder;  some  tbought 
it  meant  heaven,  the  vigible  sky ;  Bome,  again,  were  of  opinion  that 
Mulungu  was  the  being  who  caused  diseases ;  whilst  otliers,  however, 
still  held  fast  to  a  feeble  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  expressed  by 
that  word.  Some,  too,  believe  that  every  man  becomes  a  Mulungu 
after  death.*' 

Now  when  we  are  also  told  that  Mulungu  is  the  name  ap- 
plied by  the  East  Af  ricans  to  their  king — ^when  we  find  that 
the  same  word  is  employed  to  mean  thunder,  the  sky,  the 
chief  man,  an  ordinary  ghost,  it  becomes  manifest  that  per- 
sonalization  of  the  great  natural  objects  and  powers,  is  not 
only  easy  but  almost  inevitable. 

In  thus  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  conspicuous  objects  and  powers  around,  eonceived  as 
persons,  results  from  linguistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  indicat- 
ing  agreement  with  the  mythologists.  But  though  miscon- 
struetion  of  words  is  on  both  hypotheses  the  alleged  cause, 
the  misconstruction  is  different  in  kind  and  the  erroneous 
course  of  thought  opposite  in  direction.  The  mythologists 
hold  that  the  powera  oi  nature^  at  first  eonceived  Äüd  ^ot- 
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ahipped  as  impersonal,  come  to  be  personalized  becauae  of 
certRiii  cliaractera  in  the  words  applied  to  them;  and  that 
the  legends  eonceming  the  persona  identified  with  tliese  nat- 
ural powere  arise  afterwarda.  Contrariwiae,  the  view  here 
held  is  that  the  human  personality  is  the  primaiy  element; 
that  the  identification  of  tiüs  with  some  natural  power  or 
object  is  due  to  ideiitity  of  name;  and  that  the  worehip  of 
thia  natural  power  thus  arisea  eecondarily. 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion  may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  an  Illustration. 

§  185.  All  Winter  the  beautiful  Sunahine,  pursued  by 
the  dark  Storm,  was  ever  hiding  herseif — now  behind  the 
clouds,  now  below  the  mountains.  She  could  not  steal  forth 
frora  her  concealinent  £or  more  than  a  short  tjme  without 
being  again  chased  with  awift  footatepa  and  loud  thundering 
noiae;  and  had  quickly  to  retreat.  After  many  moons,  how- 
ever,  the  Storni,  chasing  leaa  furiously  and  seeing  her  more 
elearly,  becaiiie  gentler;  and  Sunshine,  gaining  courage, 
from  time  to  tiine  remained  longer  visible.  Storni  failing 
to  capture  by  pursuit,  and  softened  by  her  charms,  made 
milder  advanecs.  Finally  came  their  union.  Then  the 
Earth  rejoiced  in  the  moist  warmth;  and  from  them  were 
bom  plants  whirh  covered  its  aurface  and  made  it  gay  with 
flowera.  But  every  autumn  Storm  begina  to  frown  and 
growl;  Sunshine  flies  from  him;  and  the  purauit  begins 
again. 

Suppoaing  the  Tasmaniens  had  been  found  by  ua  in  a 
semi-civilized  State  with  a  mythology  containing  some  anoh 
legend  as  this,  the  unhesitating  Interpretation  put  lipon  it, 
after  the  method  now  aneepted,  would  be  that  the  obaerved 
effects  of  mingied  aunshine  and  storm  were  thua  figuratively 
expressed;  and  that  the  ultimate  representation  of  Sun- 
shine and  Storm  as  persona  wbo  once  lived  on  the  Earth, 
was  due  to  tho  natural  mythoTvpic  tendency,  which  took 
its  direction  from  the  genders  of  the  worda. 
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Contrariwise,  how  would  such  a  supposed  Tasmanian 
legend  be  explained  in  pursuance  of  the  hypothesis  here 
8et  forth?  As  already  Bhown,  birth-names  among  uncivil- 
ized  raceSy  taken  from  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  often 
refer  to  the  time  of  day  and  the  weather.  Catlin  givea  us 
portraite  of  Ojibbeway  Indiana  named  "  The  Driving 
Cloud,"  "The  Moonlight  Night,"  '^  The  Hail  Storm." 
Among  names  which  Maaon  enumerates  as  given  by  the 
Earens,  are  "  Evening,"  "  Moon-rising,"  etc.  Hence  there 
is  nothing  anomalous  in  the  fact  that  "  Ploo-ra-na-loo-na," 
meaning  Sunshine,  is  the  name  of  a  Tasmanian  woman; 
nor  is  there  anything  anomalous  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
Taamanians  "  Hail,"  "  Thunder,"  and  "  Wind  "  occur  aa 
names,  as  they  do  among  the  American  Indians  as  shown 
by  Catlin's  portraits  of  "  The  Roaring  Thunder,"  "  The 
Red  Thunder,"  "The  Strong  Wind,"  "The  Walking 
Rain."  The  inference  here  drawn,  therefore,  harmonizing 
with  all  preceding  inferences,  is  that  the  initial  step  in  the 
genesis  of  such  a  myth,  would  be  the  naming  of  human 
beings  Storm  and  Sunshine;  that  from  the  confusion  in-j 
evitably  arising  in  tradition  between  them  and  the  natural 
agents  having  the  same  names,  would  result  this  personal- 
izing  of  these  natural  agents,  and  the  ascription  to  them  of 
human  origins  and  human  adventures:  the  legend,  once 
having  thus  germinated,  being,  in  successive  generations, 
elaborated  and  moulded  into  fitness  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  US  now  consider  more  closely  which  of  these  two 
hypotheses  is  most  congruous  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and 
with  the  facts  as  various  races  present  them. 

§  186.  Human  intelligence,  civilized  and  savage,  in 

common  with  intelligence  at  large,  proceeds  by  the  classing 

of  objects,  attributes,  acts,  each  with  its  kind.     The  very, 

nature  of  intelligence,  then,  forbids  the  assumption  that 

primitive  men  will  gratuitously  class  unlike  things  as  akin 

to  one  another.    In  proportion  as  the  unlikeness  is  great 
S5 
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must  there  be  great  reBistance  to  putting  them  in  the  Bame 
grotip.  And  if  tbings  whoUy  unallied  are  bracketed  as  of 
the  same  nature,  eome  etrong  mental  bias  mu3t  fumish  tlie 
necdful  coercive  force. 

What  likeness  can  we  find  between  a  man  and  a  moim- 
tain?  Save  that  they  both  consist  of  matter,  scarcely  any. 
Tbe  one  is  vaat,  the  otber  relatively  miniite;  tfae  one  is  of 
no  definite  sbape,  the  otber  gymmetrical ;  the  one  is  fixed, 
the  otber  loeomotive;  the  one  is  cold,  tbe  otber  warm;  the 
one  ia  of  dense  substance,  the  otber  quite  soft;  tbe  one  baa 
Httle  internal  structure  and  that  irregulär,  the  otber  is 
elaborntcly  structured  intemally  in  a  definite  way.  Hence 
the  classing  of  them  in  thougbt  as  akin,  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thougbt;  and  nothing  but  unlimited  faith  can  cause 
a  belief  in  tbeir  alleged  relationsbip  as  progenitor  and 
progeny.  Tbere  are,  bowever,  misinterpreted  Statements 
wbicb  lead  to  tbb  bebef . 

Read  firat  tbe  following  passages  from  Bancrofti — 

"  Ikänam,  the  creator  of  the  UDiverse,  is  s  powerful  deit;  among 
the  Chinooks,  who  bave  a  mountain  oamed  after  bim  from  a  belkf 
that  he  there  tumed  himself  iato  stone." 

"  The  Califoruian  tribes  believe  .  .  .  the  Navajos  came  to  ligfat 
from  the  bowels  of  a  great  mountaiD  aear  the  river  San  Juan." 

"  The  Citizens  of  Meiico  and  those  of  Tlatelolco  were  wont  to  visit 
a  hill  called  Cacatepec,  for  the;  said  it  was  their  mother." 
Of  the  Mexicans  Prescott  writos: — "  A  puerile  superstition 
of  the  Indiana  regarded  these  celebrated  mountains  as  gods, 
and  Iztaccihuatl  as  the  wife  of  her  more  formidable  neigh- 
bour,"  Popocatepetl,  Of  the  Peruvians,  who  worehipped 
the  snow-mountains,  we  read  that  at  Potosi  "  tbere  ia  a 
smaller  hill,  very  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  tbe  Indiana 
say  that  it  is  its  son,  and  call  it  .  .  .  the  yoimger  Potosi." 
Now  obscTve  the  eine  to  these  beliefa  fiimisbed  by  Molina. 
He  aays  tbe  principal  hutea  of  the  Yncas  was  that  of  tbe 
hill,  ffuanaeavri,  whence  their  ancestors  were  said  to  have 
commenced  tbeir  joumey.    It  is  described  as  "  a  great  figure 
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of  a  man,"  "  This  huaca  was  of  Ayar-<5achi,  one  of  the 
four  brothers  who  were  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  cave  at 
Tainpu."  And  a  prayer  addressed  to  it  was: — "  O  Huana- 
cauri!  cur  father,  may  .  .  .  thy  son,  the  Ynca,  always  re- 
tain  his  youth^  and  grant  that  he  may  prosper  in  all  he  under- 
takes.    And  to  us,  thy  sons/'  etc. 

One  way  in  which  a  mountain  comes  to  be  worshipped  as 
ancestor,  is  here  made  manifest.  It  is  the  place  whence  the 
race  came,  the  sonrce  of  the  race,  the  parent  of  the  race:  the 
distinetions  implied  by  the  diflFerent  words  here  used  being, 
in  rüde  languages,  inexpressible.  Either  the  early  progeni- 
tors  of  a  tribe  were  d wellers  in  caves  on  the  mountain;  or 
the  mountain^  marking  conspicuously  the  elevated  region 
they  migrated  from,  is  identified  as  the  object  whence  they 
sprang.  We  find  this  connexion  of  ideas  elsewhere.  Vari- 
ous  peoples  of  India  who  have  spread  from  the  Himalayas 
to  the  lower  lands,  point  to  the  snowy  peaks  as  the  other 
World  to  which  their  dead  retum.  Among  some,  the  tradi- 
tional  migration  has  become  a  genesis,  and  has  originated 
a  worship.  Thus  the  Santals  regard  the  eastem  Himalayas 
as  their  natal  region;  and  Hunter  teils  us  that  ^'  the  national 
god  of  the  Santals  is  Marang  Buru,  the  great  mountain," 
who  is  "  the  divinity  who  watched  over  their  birth,"  and  who 
"  is  invoked  with  Woody  oflFerings." 

When  we  remember  that  even  now  ^mong  ourselves,  a 
Scotch  .lair(L  called  by  the  name  of  his  place,  is  verbally 
identified  with  it,  and  might  in  times  when  language  was 
vague  have  readily  become  confounded  in  legend  with  the 
high  stronghold  in  which  he  lived;  when  we  remember, 
too,  that  even  now,  in  our  developed  language,  the  word 
"  descend  "  means  either  coming  down  from  a  higher  level 
or  Coming  down  from  an  ancestor,  and  depends  for  its  Inter- 
pretation on  the  context;  we  cannot,  in  presence  of  the 
above  facts,  doubt  that  mountain-worship  in  some  cases 
arises  from  mistaking  the  traditional  sonrce  of  the  race  for 
the  traditional  parentage  of  the  race.    This  interpretation 
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streagthens,  and  is  strengtheiied  by,  a  kindred  Interpreta- 
tion of  tree-worahip  given  in  the  last  chajjter. 

There  is  anothcr  possible  lingnistic  cause  for  concep- 
tions  of  this  kind.  "  Mountain  "  and  "  Gn?at  Mountain  " 
are  used  by  primitive  men  as  namea  of  honour:  the  king 
of  Pango-Pango  (Sauioa)  is  thua  addreesed.  Elsewhere  I 
liave  suggeated  that  a  personal  name  arising  in  this  way,  may 
have  initiated  the  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who 
claimed  the  neighbouring  volcano,  Tongariro,  as  his  ances- 
tor:  such  anceetor  posaibly  having  acquired  thia  metaphori- 
cal  name  as  expressive  of  his  fiery  nature.  One  further  fact 
may  be  added  in  support  of  the  belief  that  in  some  caaea 
momitain-woi-ship  thus  arises  aa  an  aberrant  form  of  ances- 
tor-worship.  Writing  of  the  Araucaniana,  and  stating  that 
"  there  is  acarcely  a  material  object  which  doea  not  fumish 
them  with  a  discriminative  name  "  of  a  family,  Thompson 
apecifies  "  Mountains  "  as  among  their  family  names. 

§  187.  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion,  which,  however, 
is  of  utteriy  different  eharacter,  the  Sea  has  even  leaa  in 
common  with  a  man  than  a  mountain  haa:  in  form,  in 
liquidity,  in  structnrelesaness,  it  is  still  more  unlike  a  per- 
son.  Tet  the  Sea  has  been  peraonalized  and  worahipped, 
alike  in  the  ancient  East  and  in  the  Weat.  Ärriaga  says  of 
the  PeruTians  that  "  all  who  descend  from  the  Sierra  to  the 
plains  worship  the  sea  whon  they  approach  it,.and  pull  out 
the  hnir  of  their  eyebrowa,  and  offer  it  up,  and  pray  not  to 
get  sick."    Whence  this  superstition? 

\Ve  have  inferred  that  confnsing  the  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthood,  has  led  to  the  wor- 
ship both  of  moimtains  and  of  the  trees  compoaing  a  forest 
once  dwelt  in.  Ocean-worship  seems  to  have  had,  in  some 
eascs,  a  parellel  geneais.  Though  when  we  call  sailors  "  aea- 
men,"  cur  organized  knowledge  and  developed  language 
save  113  from  the  error  whioh  literal  interpretation  might 
cause;  yet  a  primitive  people  on  whose  ahores  there  arrived 
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unknown  men  f rom  an  unknown  source,  and  who  spoke  of 
them  as  "  men  of  the  sea,"  would  be  very  apt  thus  to  origi- 
nate  a  tradition  describing  them  as  Coming  out  of  the  sea  or 
being  produced  by  it.  The  change  from  "  men  of  the  sea  " 
to  "  children  of  the  sea  "  is  an  easy  one — one  parallelcd  by 
figiires  of  Speech  among  ourselves;  and  from  the  namo 
"  ehildren  of  the  sea  "  legend  would  naturally  evolve  a  con- 
ception  of  the  sea  as  generator  or  parent.  Trustworthy  evi- 
dence  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  I  cannot  fumish. 
Though  conceming  Peruvians,  the  Italian  Benzoni  says — 
"  They  think  that  we  are  a  congelation  of  the  sea,  and  have 
been  i^ourished  by  the  froth;  "  yet  this  Statement,  remind- 
ing  118  of  the  Greek  myth  of  x\phrodite,  is  attributed  to  a 
verbal  misconstruction  of  his.  Still  it  may  be  held  that  by 
a  savage  or  semi-civilized  people,  who  are  without  even  the 
idea  of  lands  beyond  the  ocean-horizon,  there  can  hardly 
be  formed  any  other  conception  of  marine  invaders,  who 
have  no  apparent  origin  but  the  ocean  itself . 

That  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sea  as  a  progenitor  some- 
times  arises  through  misinterpretation  of  individual  names, 
is  likely.  Indirect  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  fact  that  a 
native  religious  reformer  who  appeared  among  the  Iroquois 
abont  1800  was  called  "  Handsome  Lake;  "  and  if  "  lake  " 
may  become  a  proper  name,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
"  ocean  "  may  do  so.  There  is  direct  evidence  too ;  namely 
the  Statement  of  Garcilasso,  already  quoted  in  another  con- 
nexion  (§  164),  that  the  Sea  was  claimed  by  some  clans  of 
Peruvians  as  their  ancestor. 

§  188.  If  asked  to  instance  a  familiär  appearance  still 
less  human  in  its  attributes  than  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  we 
might,  after  reflection,  hit  on  the  one  to  be  next  dealt  with, 
the  Dawn,  as  perhaps  the  most  remote  imaginable:  having 
not  even  tangibility,  nor  definite  shape,  nor  duration.  Was 
the  primitive  man,  then,  led  by  Hnguistic  needs  to  personal- 
ize  the  Dawn?    And,  having  personalized  it,  did  he  invent 
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a  biography  for  it?     AiBnuative  answere  ara   cnrrently 
given ;  but  with  very  little  Warrant. 

Treating  of  the  dawn-myth,  Prof.  Max  Müller,  in  hia 
Lecturea  on  the  Sciejice  of  Lamguage,  takea  first  SaramS 
as  one  embodiment  of  the  dawD.  He  quotee  with  quallEed 
assent  Prof.  KuhD'a  "  concliision  that  Saramä  meant  Btorm," 
He  doea  not  doubt  that  "  the  root  of  SaramA  is  aar,  to  go." 
He  says: — "  Admitting  that  SaramS  meant  originally  the 
runner,  how  does  it  follow  that  the  ninner  was  meant  for 
storm?  "  Kecognizing  the  fact  that  an  allied  word  meant 
wind  and  cloud,  he  altegeä  that  this  is  habitually  masculine 
in  Sanacrit;  but  admita  that  if  the  Yeda  gave  SaramA  the 
"  qualities  of  the  wind  "  this  incongmity  "  would  be  no  in- 
aurmountable  objection."  He  then  givea  SaramA'a  adven- 
tures  in  eearch  of  the  cows;  and  says  it  yielda  no  evidence 
that  SamarA  is  "  represcntative  of  the  storm."  After  aay- 
ing  that  in  a  fuUer  version  of  the  etory,  Saramfl  is  deacribed 
aa  "  the  dog  of  the  gods  "  sent  by  Indra  "  to  look  for  the 
cows  " — after  giving  from  another  aource  the  Statements 
that  Saramfi,  ref  uaing  to  share  the  cows  with  them,  asks  the 
robbera  for  a  drink  of  milk,  retuma  and  teils  a  He  to  Indra, 
13  kieked  by  bim,  and  vomits  the  milk,  Prof.  Max  Müller 
gives  hia  own  Interpretation,    He  aaya: — 

"  This  being  oearl;  tbe  whole  evidence  on  which  we  must  form 
our  opinioD  of  the  original  conception  of  SaramA,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  was  meant  for  the  evl;  dawn,  &iid  not  for  tbe  stonn." 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  sample  of  myth-rendering.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  root  is  sar,  to  go;  from  which  one  distin- 
giiiahed  philologist  infers  that  SaramA  meant  the  runner  and 
therefore  the  atorm  (allied  worda  meaning  wind  and  cloud) ; 
while  another  distinguished  philologist  thinks  thia  inference 
erroneons.  SaramA  in  the  legend  ia  a  woman;  and  in  some 
versiona  a  dog,  It  ia,  however,  concluded  that  she  is  the 
dawn,  becausc  an  epithet  applied  to  her  means  quick;  anJ 
becauae  another  epithet  means  fortiinate;  and  becaiise  she 
appears  before  Indra;  and  because  of  sundry  metaphors 
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which,  if  cows  stand  f  or  clouds^  may  be  applied  figuratively 

to  mean  the  dawn.    On  the  strength  of  these  vague  agree- 

ments  Prof.  Max  Müller  thinks — 

"The  myth  of  which  we  have  coUected  the  fragments  is  clear 
enough.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  story  of  the  break  of  day. 
The  bright  cows,  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  rain-clouds — for  both  go 
by  the  same  name — have  been  stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by 
the  Night  and  her  manifold  progeny,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thu3,  notwithstanding  all  the  discrepanciea  and  contra- 
dictions,  and  though  the  root  of  the  name  gives  no  colour 
to  the  Interpretation,  yet  because  of  certain  metaphora 
(which  in  primitive  speech  are  so  loosely  used  as  to  mean 
almost  anything)  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  men  personal- 
ized  a  transitory  appearance  as  unlike  humanity  as  can  be 
conceived. 

Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
interpretation,  it  has  facta  instead  of  hypotheses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  Dawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorical  name  given  to  a  rosy  girl;  though  I  can  give 
no  evidence  of  this.  But  that  Dawn  is  a  birth-name,  we 
have  clear  proof .  ]!f aming  the  newly-bom  from  concurrent 
events,  we  have  seen  to  be  a  primitive  practice.  .Öf  names 
80  originating  among  the  Karens,  Mason  instances  "  Har- 
vest," "  Febniary,"  "  Father-retumed."  As  we  saw  (§185), 
he  shows  that  times  of  the  day  are  similarly  utilized;  and 
among  the  names  hence  derived,  he  gives  "  Sunrise."  South 
America  supplies  an  instance.  Hans  Stade  was  present  at 
the  naming  of  a  child  among  the  Tupis,  who  was  called 
Koera — the  moming  (one  of  its  foref athers  having  also  been 
similarly  named) ;  and  Captain  Burton,  the  editor,  adds  in  a 
note  that  CoSma  piranga  means  literally  the  moming-red  or 
Aurora.  Another  case  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  Rangi- 
haeata,  a  Maori  chief  s  name,  is  interpreted  "  heavenly 
daw^n ;  "  ("  lightning  of  heaven  "  being  another  chiefs 
name).  If,  then,  Dawn  is  an  actual  name  for  a  person — if  it 
has  probably  often  been  given  to  those  bom  early  in  the 
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moming;  the  traditiona  conceming  one  of  such  who  be- 
eaine  noted,  would,  in  tlie  mind  of  the  uncritical  sarage,  lead 
to  idetitifieation  with  the  Bawn;  and  the  adventures  would 
be  interpreted  in  such  inanner  as  the  phenoraena  of  the 
Dawn  made  moat  feasible.  Further,  in  regions  where  this 
name  had  been  bome  either  by  meinbera  of  adjacent  tribea, 
or  by  membere  of  the  same  tribe  living  at  different  times, 
incongnioMs  gcnealogies  and  conäicting  advcntures  of  the 
Dawn  would  result.  ^ 

§  189.  Is  there  a  kindred  origin  for  the  worehip  of  Stars! 
Can  these  also  become  identitied  with  ancestors?  This 
seems  difficult  to  coneeive;  and  yet  there  are  facta  justify- 
ing  the  siispicion  tlrat  it  has  boen  so. 

The  Jews  regarded  stars  as  Hving  beings  who  in  some 
cases  transgressed  and  were  puniahcd;  and  kindred  notions 
of  their  aniination  existed  among  the  Greeks,  If  we  aak 
for  tlie  earlier  forms  of  such  beliefs,  which  now  appear  so 
Btrange,  savagcs  supply  them.  The  Patagoniana  say  "  that 
the  Stars  are  old  Indiana,"  "  In  Fiji  lai^e  '  shooting  atars ' 
are  said  to  be  gnds;  smaller  onea,  the  departing  soula  of 
men."  The  Ilervey  Islanders  think  that  the  ghosts  of  war- 
riors  killed  in  battlc,  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  "  leap 
into  the  azure  expanse,  where  they  float  aa  specke.  Hence 
thia  elyaium  of  the  brave  is  often  ealle J  speckland  "  [/.^,, 
star-land:  they  become  stara].  The  South  Äuatrahana 
think  "  the  constellationa  are  groups  of  chüdren."  "  Three 
Stars  in  one  of  the  constellations  are  said  to  have  been  for^ 
nierly  on  the  Barth:  one  ia  the  man,  another  hia  wife,  and 
the  smaller  one  their  dog;  and  their  employment  is  that  of 
hunting  Opossums  throngh  the  sky,"  The  implication  that 
human  beings  get  into  the  heavens,  recura  in  the  Tasma- 
nian  tradition  that  fire  was  brought  by  two  black  fellows, 
who  threw  the  fire  among  tlie  Tasinanians,  and  af  ter  staying 
awhile  in  the  land,  becanie  the  two  stara,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Possibly  the  geneaia  of  thia  story  was  that  the  coupled  lights 
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of  these  stars  were  f ancied  to  be  the  distant  fires  lighted  by 
these  men  after  they  went  away.  Such  a  conception  occurs 
among  the  North  Americans,  who  say  that  the  Milky  Way 
is  "  the  *  Path  of  Spirita,'  *  the  Road  of  Souls/  where  they 
travel  to  the  land  beyond  the  grave,  and  where  their  camp^ 
fires  jnRy  be  seen  blazing  as  brighter  stars."  It  harmonizeSy 
too,  with  the  still  more  concrete  belief  of  some  North  Ameri- 
cans,  that  their  medicine-men  have  gone  up  through  holes 
in  the  sky,  have  found  the  Sun  and  Moon  Walking  about 
there  like  human  creatures,  have  walked  about  with  them, 
and  looked  down  through  their  peepholes  upon  the  Earth 
below. 

Definite  explanation  of  such  ideas  is  difficult  so  long  as 
we  f rame  hypotheses  only ;  but  it  becomes  less  difficult  when 
we  tum  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples  have  a  legend 
yielding  us  a  f  easible  Solution.  First  noting  that  Robinson 
describes  certain  other  Califomians  as  worshipping  for  their 
chief  god  something  in  the  form  of  a  stuffed  coyote,  read 
this  legend  of  the  Coyote,  current  among  one  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  tribes — the  Cahrocs.    The  Coyote  was — 

''so  proud  that  he  determined  to  have  a  dance  through  heaven  itself, 
having  choaen  as  his  partner  a  certain  star  that  ufied  to  pass  quite 
cloae  by  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  So  he 
called  out  to  the  star  to  take  him  by  the  paw  and  they  weuld  go 
round  the  world  together  for  a  night ;  but  the  star  only  laughed,  and 
winked  in  an  ezcessively  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  The 
Coyote  persisted  angrily  in  his  demand,  and  barked  and  barked  at 
the  star  all  round  hearen,  tili  the  twinkling  thing  grew  tired  of  his 
ooise  and  told  him  to  be  quiet  and  he  should  be  taken  nxet  night. 
Next  night  the  star  came  quite  up  close  to  the  cliff  where  the  Coyote 
stood,  who  leaping  was  able  to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  to- 
gether through  the  blue  heavens.  Fine  sport  it  was  for  a  while ;  but 
oh,  it  grew  bitter  cold  up  there  for  a  Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
an  awfui  sight  to  look  down  to  where  the  broad  Klamath  lay  like  a 
Black  bow-string  and  the  Cahroc  villages  like  arrow-heads.  Woe  for 
the  Coyote  I  his  numb  paws  have  slipped  their  hold  on  his  bright 
companion ;  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  dance  now,  and  the 
paioe  pf  bim  is  Death.    Ten  long  snowg  the  Coyote  is  in  falling,  and 
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when  he  strikea  ttw  earth  be  ia  '  aoushed  u  flat  u  a  willow-^iut'— 
Cojotee  muet  not  dance  with  atan." 

When  \ve  remember  tbat  tliis  conception  of  the  heavens  as 
rcäting  oQ^  or  adjacent  to,  the  mouDtam  tops,  is  genenl 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized ;  and  that  acc«sa  to 
the  heavens  after  soinc  sucli  mcthod  as  the  one  deacribed, 
presentä  no  diiäculty  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  the  primitive 
man;  the  identiäcation  of  stars  with  persona  ^vill  seem  less 
incomprehensible.  Though  the  ancestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  cataatrophe,  like  eataatrophes  are  not  necessarily  alleged 
of  other  ancestral  animals  who  thus  get  into  the  heavens. 
Special  hills,  and  special  groupa  of  stars  seen  to  rise  from 
bebind  them,  being  identified  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
legenda,  the  animal-anceators  said  to  have  ascended  may 
iMK'onie  known  as  coustellations.  llere,  at  least,  seems  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  stränge  faet,  that  the  names  of 
animals  and  men  were,  in  early  times,  given  to  ehistere 
of  Stars  which  in  no  way  suggest  them  by  their  appear- 
ances. 

That  misinterpretation  of  proper  names  and  metaphori- 
cal  titles  has  played  a  part  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  is 
posaible.  One  of  the  Amazon  tribes  is  calied  "  Stare."  The 
name  of  a  Dyak  chief  is  rendered — "  the  bear  of  Heaven." 
And  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Tiglath-pileser  is  terraed  "  the 
bright  constellation,"  "  the  ruling  constellation."  Literal 
aeceptance  of  legends  containing  such  names  has,  in  the 
earliest  stages,  probübly  lead  to  identification. 

If  ancestors,  animal  or  human,  snpposed  to  have  mi- 
gratpd  to  the  heavens,  become  identified  with  certain  stars, 
there  resnlt  the  fancies  of  astrology.  A  tribal  progeni- 
tor  so  translat«d,  will  be  conceived  as  still  caring  for  his 
descendants;  while  the  progenitors  of  other  tribes  (when 
conqnest  has  nnited  many)  will  be  conceived  as  un- 
friendly.  Hence  may  resnlt  the  alleged  good  or  ill  for- 
fnne  of  being  looked  down  lipon  at  birth  by  this  or  that 
Star. 
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§  190.  Supposed  accessibllity  of  the  heavens  makes  simi- 
larlj  easy  the  Identification  of  the  Moon  with  a  man  or  with 
a  woman. 

Sometimes  the  traditional  person  is  believed  to  reside 
in  the  Moon;  as  by  the  Loucheux  branch  of  the  Tinneh, 
who,  while  supplicating  him  f  or  success  in  huntiug,  say  that 
he  **  once  lived  among  them  as  a  poor  ragged  boy."  More 
frequently,  however,  there  is  an  alleged  metamorphosis. 
The  Esquimaux  think  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  ^^  are  spirits  of 
departed  Esquimanx,  or  of  some  of  the  lower  animals;  " 
and  the  South  Australians  believe  that  the  Sun,  Moon,  etc., 
are  living  beings  who  once  inhabited  the  earth.  Clearly, 
then,  certain  low  races,  who  do  not  worship  the  heavenly 
bodies,  have  nevertheless  personalized  these  by  vaguely 
identifying  them  with  ancestors  in  general.  Biographies  of 
the  Moon  do  not  here  occur;  but  we  find  biographies  among 
races  which  are  advanced  enough  to  keep  up  traditions. 
The  Chibchas  say  that  when  on  Earth,  Chia  taught  evil,  and 
that  Bochica,  their  deified  instructor,  "  translated  her  to 
heaven,  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Sun  and  to  illuminate 
the  nights  without  appearing  at  daytime  [on  account  of  the 
bad  things  she  had  taught],  and  that  since  then  there  has 
been  a  Moon."  The  Mexican  storywas  that,  "  together 
with  the  man  who  threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  camc 
out  the  Sun,  another  went  in  a  cave  and  came  out  the 
Moon." 

Has  identification  of  the  Moon  with-  persons  who  once 
lived,  been  caused  by  misinterpretation  of  names?  Indi- 
rect  evidence  would  justify  us  in  suspecting  this,  even  were 
there  no  direct  evidence.  In  savage  and  semi-civilized  my- 
thologies,  the  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as  f  emale 
than  as  male;  and  it  needs  no  quotations  to  remind  the 
reader  how  often,  in  poetry,  a  beautiful  woman  is  either 
compared  to  the  Moon  or  metaphorically  called  the  Moon. 
And  if,  in  primitive  times,  Moon  was  iised  as  a  complimen- 
tary  name  for  a  woman,  erroneous  identification  of  person 
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and  object,  naturally  originated  a  liinar  myth  wherever  the 
woman  so  named  survived  in  tradition. 

To  this,  which  is  a  hypothetical  argumenta  is  to  be  added 
an  argiiment  based  on  fact.  Whether  it  supplies  compli- 
mentary  names  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplies  birth- 
names.  Among  those  which  IMason  enumerates  as  given 
by  the  Karens,  is  "  Füll  Moon."  Obviously,  peoples  who 
distinguish  children  by  the  incidents  of  their  birth,  nsing, 
as  in  Af  rica,  days  of  the  week,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  other 
cases,  times  of  the  day,  will  also  use  phases  of  the  Moon. 
And  since  many  peoples  have  this  custom,  birth-names  de- 
rived  f  rom  phases  of  the  Moon  have  probably  been  common, 
and  siibsequent  identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare. 

And  here  a  significant  correspondence  may  be  noted. 
Birth-names  derived  f rom  the  Moon  will  habitually  ref er  to 
it  either  as  rising  or  setting,  or  eise  as  in  one  of  its  phases 
— waxing,  füll,  waning:  a  State  of  the  Moon,  rather  than 
the  Moon  itself ,  will  be  indicated.  Now  the  Egyptian  god- 
dess  Bubastis,  appears  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  (some 
evidence  implies  the  füll) — at  any  rate  a  phase.  The  sym- 
bolization  of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation;  as  does 
also  that  of  Selene.  And  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Art/an 
Nationa^  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  teils  us  that  16  is  "  pre-eminently 
the  homed  "  or  young  Moon;  while  Pandia  is  the  füll 
Moon.  How  do  these  facts  harmonize  with  the  current  in- 
terpretation?  Is  the  tyranny  of  metaphor  so  great  that,  of 
itself,  it  compels  this  change  of  personality? 

§  191.  Naturally,  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  person- 
aliied  by  identification  with  a  traditional  human  being. 

Already  implied  by  sorae  of  the  above-quoted  statementa 
respecting  the  Moon,  this  is  implied  more  distinctly  by 
Statements  now  to  be  quoted.  The  original  parent  of  the 
Comanches,  like  themselves  but  of  gigantic  stature,  lives, 
thej  saj,  in  the  Sun.    So,  too,  "  the  Chechemecaa  called  the 
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Sun  their  father."  Of  the  Olchones,  Bancroft  says — "  Tho 
sun  here  begins  to  be  connected,  or  identified  by  name,  with 
that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  who  made  tbe 
eartb  and  who  mies  in  the  sky;  "  and  he  also  says  of  the 
Tinneb  that  "  some  of  them  believe  in  a  good  spirit  called 
Tihugun,  *  my  old  friend/  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  moon."  By  the  Salive,  one  of  the  Orinoco  tribes,  tho 
Sun  ia  named  "  the  man  of  the  Eartb  above."  Among  the 
less  civilized  American  peoples,  then,  the  implication  of 
original  existence  on  Eartb  and  subaequent  migration  to  the 
sky,  is  general  only .  Their  conception  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  tbe  Af  rican  (a  Barotse),  who,  when  asked  whether  a  halo 
round  the  Sun  portended  rain,  replied — "  O  no,  it  is  the 
Barimo  (gods  or  departed  spirits)  who  have  called  a  picho; 
don't  you  see  they  have  the  Lord  (sun)  in  the  centre?  " :  the 
belief  doubtless  being  that  as  the  rest  of  the  celestial  assem- 
blage  bad  once  been  on  Eartb,  so,  too,  had  their  chief .  But 
among  more  adyanced  American  peoples,  the  terrestrial 
Personality  of  the  Sun  is  definitely  stated: — 

"  Acoording  to  the  Indians  [of  Tlascala]  the  Sun  was  a  god  so 
leproos  and  sick  that  he  could  not  move.  The  other  gods  pitied  htm, 
and  constructed  a  yery  large  oven  and  lighted  an  eDormous  fire  in  it, 
to  put  him  out  of  pain  by  killing  him,  or  to  purify  him." 

The  Quiche  tradition  is  that  after  "  there  had  been  no  sun 
in  existence  f  or  many  years," 

*'the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  place  called  Teotihuacan,  six  leagues 
from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at  the  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  he  of  them  who  should  first  cast  himself  into  that  fire, 
shoiild  have  the  honour  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun." 

There  is  a  legend  conceming  the  ancestor  of  the  cazique  of 

Mizteca,  who, 

**  shot  there  against  the  g^reat  light  even  tili  the  going  down  of  the 

lame;  then  he  took  possession  of  all  that  land,  seeing  he  had  griev- 

ously  wounded  the  sun,  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  moun- 

tains." 

More  specific  still  is  a  kindred  story  of  the  Mexicans,  f  orm- 

ing  the  sequel  to  one  above  cited,    When  the  god  who  be- 
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came  the  Sun  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  firet  loee, 
he  stood  Btill;  and  wLen  the  other  godä'Bent  a  inessenger 
ordering  hini  to  go  on, 

"the  Sun  replied  that  it  would  not  go  on  imtil  it  had  destrojed 
thetn.  Botb  sfraid  aod  angry  at  thü  nnswer,  one  of  them,  called 
Citli,  took  a  bow  and  three  utows,  and  shot  st  its  fiery  head ;  but 
'  the  Sud  atooped,  and  tbus  avoided  being  bit.  The  second  time  he 
wounded  ite  bodj,  and  also  the  thirdtime.  In  rage,  tbe  Sun  tuokone 
of  the  UTOWB  ftnd  sbot  at  Citti,  piercing  bis  forehead,  and  thtu  kill- 
ing  bim  on  the  epot." 

Nor  doea  this  exhaust  the  caaea  which  Mexican  traditiom 
furniäh.  After  expounding  the  Sun-mytlis  in  whicb  he 
figurea,  Waitz  conchides  that  "  Quetzalcoatl  was  originally 
a  man,  a  priest  in  Tula,  who  rose  as  a  religious  reformer 
among  the  Tolteea,  but  was  expelied  by  tbe  adberents  of 
Tezcatlipoca." 

By  the  mythologists  these  stories,  in  common  witb  kin- 
dred stories  of  tlie  Aryans,  are  said  to  reault  from  person- 
alizationg  üguratively  expressing  tbe  8un'3  doings;  and 
tbey  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  men  not  only  gra- 
tiiitotialy  aacribed  human  uature  to  the  Siin,  but  gratui- 
tonsly  identified  bim  with  a  known  man.  Doubtless  the 
Jfexican  tradition  "  that  at  one  time  thcre  were  five  suns; 
and  the  fruita  of  the  earth  did  not  grow  well,  and  tbe  men 
difd,"  will  in  Bome  way  be  explained  as  harmonizing  with 
their  hi-pothesia.  Here,  hpwever,  the  Interpretation  adopt- 
ed, like  preceding  interpretations,  doea  not  iniply  that  these 
legenda  grew  out  of  piire  fictions;  but  that,  however  niuch 
transformed,  tbey  grew  out  of  faots,  Even  were  there  no 
direct  e^-idenue  tbat  solar  myths  liave  arisen  from  misappre- 
hc^nsions  of  narratives  respectin»  actnal  persona,  or  aetual 
events  in  human  history,  the  evidence  fumished  by  analog;\' 
wonld  Warrant  tho  beücf.  But  the  direct  evidenoe  is  abun- 
dant.  In  some  cases  we  are  left  in  doubt  how  the  supposed 
eonnexion  with  the  Sun  originated,  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
Damaras,  who  bave  "  five  or  six  different  '  eandas '  or  de- 
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0cents  " — some  "  who  come  from  the  sun,"  and  some  "  who 
come  irom  the  rain;  "  but  in  other  cases  there  is  an  obvious 
eine  to  the  connexion. 

One  source  of  these  solar  myths,  is  the  literal  aeceptance 
of  figurative  Statements  conceming  the  quarter  whence  the 
race  eanie.  Already  we  have  coneluded  that  emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest^  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence'  from  the  trees  f orming  it,  has  led  to  the  worship 
of  trees  as  ancestors;  and  that  the  story  of  migration  from 
a  distant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of  language, 
changed  into  the  story  of  descent  from  the  mountain  as  a 
progenitor.  The  like  has  happened  with  peoples  who  have 
migrated  from  a  locality  marked  by  the  Sun.  On  referring 
to  §  112,  where  are  given  the  ideas  of  various  peoples  re- 
specting  that  other  world  whence  their  forefathers  came, 
and  to  which  they  expect  to  retum  after  death,  it  will  be 
Seen  that  its  supposed  direction  is  usually  either  East  or 
West:  the  obvious  cause  being  that  the  places  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  ranging  through  considerable  angles  of  the  hori- 
zon  on  either  side,  serve  as  general  positions  to  which  more 
northerly  and  southerly  ones  are  readily  approximated  by 
the  inaccurate  savage,  in  the  absence  of  definite  marks. 
"  AVTierc  the  Sun  rises  in  heaven,"  is  said,  by  the  Central 
American,  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  his  gods,  who  were  his 
ancestors  (§  149) ;  and  the  like  holds  in  many  cases.  Of  the 
Dinneh  (or  Tinneh),  Franklin  says  each  tribe,  or  horde,  adds 
some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the  name  of  the  river, 
or  lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or  the  district  from  which  they 
last  migrated.  Those  who  come  to  Fort  Chipewyan  term 
themselves  "  Saw-eesaw-dinneh — Indians  from  the  rising 
Sun.''  Now  may  we  not  suspect  that  such  a  name  as  "  In- 
dians from  the  rising  Sun,"  will,  in  the  legends  of  people 
having  an  undeveloped  speech,  generate  a  belief  in  descent 
from  the  Sun?  We  ourselves  use  the  expression  "  children 
of  light;  "  we  have  the  descriptive  name  "  children  of  the 
mist "  £oT  ü  clan  living  in  a  foggy  locality,  "nay,  ^^  ^Yö^l 
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the  phrase  "  children  of  the  Sun  '*  to  races  living  in  tho 

tropica.     Much  more,  then,  will  the  primitive  man  in  hia 

poverty-strieken  language,  speak  of  those  Coming  f  rom  the 

place  where  the  Sun  rises  as  "  children  of  the  Sun."    That     j 

peoples  even  so  advanced  as  the  Peruviana  did  so,  we  have 

proof . 

'*  The  universal  tradition  pointed  to  a  place  caUed  Paccari-tampu, 
as  the  cradle  or  point  of  origin  of  the  Tncas.  It  was  from  Cuzoo, 
the  nearest  point  to  the  sun-riaing;  and  as  the  sun  was  chosen  as  the 
paearüca  [origin]  of  the  Tncas,  the  place  of  their  origin  was  at  first 
assigned  to  Paccari-tampu.  But  when  their  conquests  were  eztended 
to  the  Collao,  they  could  approach  nearer  to  the  sun,  until  they  be- 
held  it  rising  out  of  lake  Titicaca;  and  hence  the  inland  sea  became 
a  second  traditional  place  of  royal  origin." 

When  with  this  we  join  the  facta  that  the  Yncas,  who  other- 
wise  carried'ancestor-worship  to  so  great  an  extent,  weie 
predominantly  worshippers  of  the  Sun  as  ancestor;  and  that 
when  the  Ynca  died  he  was  "  called  back  to  the  mansions  of 
his  father,  the  Sun;  "  we  have  Warrant  for  concluding  that 
this  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sun  resulted  from  raisappre- 
hension  of  the  historical  fact  that  the  Ynca-race  emerged 
from  the  land  where  the  Sun  rises.  Kindred  evidence  comes 
from  certain  names  given  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexicans 
"  called  Cortes  the  offspring  of  the  Sun;  "  and  as  the  Span- 
iards came  from  the  region  of  the  rising  Sun,  we  have  a  like 
cause  preceding  a  like  effect.  Though  apparently  not  for 
the  same  reason,  the  Panches,  too,  made  solar  heroes  of  the 
Spaniards.  "  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  this  king- 
dom,  the  natives  were  in  a  great  consternation,  looking  lipon 
them  as  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  "  says  Herrera: 
a  Statement  made  in  other  words  of  the  Chibchas  by  Simon, 
and  by  Lugo,  who  teils  us  that  in  their  language,  "  Sud 
means  the  Sim,  and  Sue  the  Spaniard.  The  reason  why 
this  Word  suS  is  derived  from  sud  is  that  the  ancient  In- 
dians,  when  they  saw  the  first  Spaniards,  said  that  they  were 
children  of  the  Sun." 

Id  this  case,  too,  as  in  preceding  CÄsea^  miainterpretation 
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of  individual  names  is  a  factor.  In  the  essay  which  con- 
tained  a  rüde  outline  of  the  argument  elaborated  in  the  f  ore- 
going  ehapterSy  I  eontended  that  by  the  savage  and  semi- 
civilizedy  '^  Sun  "  was  likely  to  be  given  as  a  title  of  honour 
to  a  distinguished  man.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  such 
complimentary  metaphors  are  used  by  poets:  instancing 
from  Henry  VIII  tha  expression — "  Those  suna  of  glory, 
those  two  lights  of  men;  "  to  which  I  might  have  added  the 
lines  from  Jvlivs  Ccß^ar — 

'*0  settiDgsun, 

Ab  in  thy  rod  rajs  thou  doat  sink  to-night, 

So  in  bis  red  blood  Cassius^  day  is  set; 

The  Bun  of  Rome  is  setP' 

And  I  argued  that  among  primitive  peoples  speaking  more 
figuratively  than  we  do,  and  greatly  given  to  flattery,  "  the 
Sun"  would  probably  be  a  frequent  name  of  laudation. 
Facts  justifying  this  inference  were  not  tten  at  hand;  but  I 
can  now  give  several.  Egyptian  records  fumish  some  of 
them;  as  instance  the  address  to  the  Egyptian  king  by  an 
envoy  from  the  Bakhten — "  Glory  to  thee,  Sun  of  the  Nine 
bow  barbarians,  Let  us  live  before  thee;  "  and  then  the  gods 
Amen,  Horus  and  Tum,  are  all  identified  with  the  Sun. 
Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  Mexico, 

"The  frank  and  joyous  manners  [of  Alvarado]  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Tlascalans;  and  his  bright,  open  countenance,  fair 
oomplezion,  and  golden  locks  gave  him  the  name  of  Tcnativh,  the 
ßnn." 

The  Peruvians  gave  a  modification  of  the  name  to  those 
who  were  mentally  superior;  as  is  shown  by  the  statement 
that  they  "  were  so  simple,  that  any  one  who  invented  a  new 
thing  was  readily  recognized  by  them  as  a  child  of  the  Sun." 
And  then  we  have  evidence  that  in  these  regions  the  title, 
sometimes  given  in  compliment,  was  sometimes  arrogantly 
assumed.  In  the  historic  legend  of  the.Central  Americans, 
the  Popol  Vuh,  is  described  the  pride  of  Vukub-Cakix,  who 
boasted  that  he  was  Sun  and  Moon. 

Once  more  we  have,  as  a  Toot  for  a  Sun-myÜi,  t\ie\Äi\!!Qr 

26 
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Dame.  Among  the  Karens  occurs  the  name  ^^  Yellow  Bising 
Sun;  "  and  though  Mason  speaks  of  ^^  a  handsome  joiing 
person  "  as  thuß  calied,  so  implying  that  it  is  a  complimen- 
tary  name,  yet  considering  that  these  people  use  "  Even- 
ing,"  "  Moon-rise,"  "  Sun-rise,"  "  Füll  Moon,"  as  birth- 
names,  it  seem  probable  that  "  Rising  Sun  "  is  a  birth-name. 
Catlin's  portraits  of  Xorth  Ämericans  yield  some  good  evi- 
denee.  There  is  among  them  an  Esquimaux  man  named 
"  the  Rising  Sun,"  which,  as  the  Esquimaux  have  no  chiefi 
or  warriors,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  complimentary 
name;  and  there  is  a  Minatarrße  girl  calied  "  The  Mid-day 
Sun,"  which  iö  not  likely  to  have  been  a  title  of  honour  for 
a  girl.  Manifestly  it  would  be  anomalous  were  celestiil 
incidents  thus  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  striking 
one. 

And  now  mark  a  significant  congruity  and  a  significant 
incongruity,  parallel  to  those  we  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon's  phases.    Birth-names  taken  f rom  the  Sun  must  refer 
to  the  Sun  at  some  part.  of  his  course — the  rising  Sun,  the 
soaring  Sun,  the  setting  Sun,  according  to  the  hour  of  the 
birth ;  and  complimentary  names  taken  f rom  the  Sun,  may 
express  various  of  his  attributes,  as  "  the  glory  of  the  Sun,' 
"  the  Sun^s  brightness,"  etc.    That  names  of  this  class  have 
been  used  is,  indeed,  a  known  fact.    Among  complimentary 
titles  of  Egyptian  kings  in  the  Select  Papyri^  we  find — "  the 
Sun  of  creation,"  "  the  Sun  becoming  victorious,"  "  the  Sun 
orderer  of  creation."    Hence  no  difficulty  is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  "  the  Egyptians  made  of  the  Sun  several  dis- 
tinct  deities;  as  the  intellectual  Sun,  the  physical  orb,  the 
cause  of  heat,  the  author  of  light,  the  power  of  the  Sun,  the 
vi  vif ying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the  firmament,  and  the  Sun  in  hifl 
resting-place."    On  the  other  band,  how  do  the  mythologists 
reconcile  such  facts  with  their  hypothesis?    Was  the  linguis- 
tic  necessity  for  personalizing  so  great  that  eight  distinct 
persons  were  required  to  embody  the  Sun 's  several  attributes 
and  States  ?  Must  we  conclude  that  the  Aryans,  too^  were  led 
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aolely  by  the  hjpostasis  of  deacriptions  to  suppose  Hyperion, 
^'  the  high-soaring  Sun/'  to  be  one  individual,  and  £n- 
dymion,  "  the  Sun  setting,"  to  be  another  individual:  both 
being  independent  of  "  the  separate  divinity  of  Phoibos 
ApolI6n"'i{  Did  the  mere  need  for  concreting  abstracts, 
f oroe  the  Greeks  to  think  that  when  the  Sun  was  thirty  de- 
grees  above  the  horizon  he  was  one  person  who  had  such 
and  such  adventures,  and  that  by  the  time  he  had  got  within 
ten  degrees  of  the  horizon  he  had  changed  into  a  person 
having  a  different  biography?  That  the  mythologists  ean- 
not  think  this  I  will  not  say;  for  their  stores  of  faith  are 
large.  But  the  faith  of  othera  will,  I  imagine,  fall  short 
here,  if  it  has  not  done  so  bef  ore. 

§  192.  When  the  genesis  of  solar  myths  af  ter  the  man- 
ner I  have  describedy  was  briefly  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
general  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  essay  above  referred  to, 
snndry  rcsulting  correspondenees  with  the  traits  of  such 
myths  were  pointed  out.  The  f act  that  conspicuous  eelestial 
objects,  in  common  with  the  powers  of  nature  at  large,  were 
conceived  as  male  and  female,  was  shown  to  be  a  sequence. 
The  fact  that  in  mythologies  the  Sun  has  such  alternative 
names  as  "  the  Swift  One,'' "  the  lion,"  "  the  Wolf,"  which 
are  not  suggested  by  the  Sun's  sensible  attributes,  was 
shown  to  be  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  were 
additional  complimentary  names  given  to  the  same  individ- 
ual. Further,  the  stränge  jumbling  of  eelestial  phenomena 
with  the  adventures  of  earth-bom  persons,  was  accounted 
for  as  a  result  of  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Statements  of 
tradition  with  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  And  once  more 
it  was  suggested  that  by  aggregation  of  local  legends  con- 
ceming  persons  thus  named,  into  a  mythology  co-extensive 
with  many  tribes  who  were  united  into  a  nation,  would 
necessitate  conflicting  genealogies  and  biographies  of  tho 
personalized  Sun.  While  able  then  to  illustrate  but  briefly 
these  poäitions,  I  alluded  to  evidence  which  was  forthcom- 
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ing.  Of  such  evideDce  I  have  now  ^ven  an  amount  which 
fuliila  the  tacit  promise  made;  and  goea  far  ht  justify  tbe 
laferencc  drawn.  I  did  uot  theo,  however,  hope  to  do  more 
than  luako  the  inference  highly  probable.  But  while  col- 
lecting  materials  for  tbe  foregoing  cbapters,  I  have  come 
lipon  a  paasflge  in  tbe  records  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians 
wbicb,  I  think,  gives  conclueiveneas  to  tbe  argument.  It  is 
in  tbe  tbird  Sallier  Papynia.  This  document,  recording 
tbe  triuDipha  of  Ramsea  II,  has  already  yielded  us  illustra- 
tions  of  tbe  ancient  belief  in  the  aupematural  Btreugtb  given 
bj  an  ancestral  gboat  who  has  beeome  a  god;  and  more  re- 
cently  I  have  quoted  from  it  a  pbraae  exemplif jing  the  com- 
pHmeutary  application  of  an  aninial-name  to  a  conquering 
iiiunarch.  Here,  from  an  address  of  the  subjugated  people, 
praj'ing  for  mercy,  I  quote  in  füll  the  significant  sentence: — 
"  Honu,  conqueriog  bull,  dear  to  Ma,  Prince  guaiding  tby  umj, 
vali&Dt  with  the  aword,  bulwuk  of  hig  troops  in  daj  of  battle,  king 
mighty  of  strengtb,  great  Sorran,  Sun  powerful  in  tnitb,  approved  of 
Ra,  migbtj  in  victories,  RamseB  HiamoD." 

Tlie  whole  prooesa  described  above  aa  Hkely  to  oceur,  is 
showii  in  this  record  as  aetiially  occurring.  Observe  all  the 
cor rosponde neos.  The  deity  to  whom,  as  we  saw,  Ramses 
says  he  has  sacrifieed  30,000  biills,  and  to  whom  he  prays 
for  snpernatural  aid,  is  regarded  as  bis  aneestor.  "  I  call  on 
theo  my  father  Aminon,"  he  says;  and  the  defeate«!  say  to 
him — "  truly  thoii  art  bom  of  Ammon,  issue  of  bis  body." 
Further,  Ranises,  described  as  perf orming  the  feats  of  a  god, 
is  apoken  of  as  thougb  a  god :  the  defeated  call  bim  "  giver 
of  life  for  ever  like  bis  father  Ka."  Thiis  regarded  as  di- 
vine,  be  recoives,  as  we  find  warriora  among  the  aemi-civil- 
ized  and  savage  still  doing,  many  complimentary  titles  nnd 
metaphorical  names;  wbicb,  being  joincd  to  tbe  samc  indi- 
vidnal,  Ix^onie  joined  to  one  another:  Eamaos  is  at  oni-e  the 
King,  the  Bull,  the  Sim.  And  while  this  record  gives  the 
htiman  genealogy  of  Baniscs  and  bis  achievementa  on  Eartb. 
its  expressions  point  to  bis  anbsequent  apotheosis;  and  imply 
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that  hifl  deeds  will  be  narrated  as  the  deeds  of  the  ''  con- 
qnering  bull  "  and  of  "  the  Snn."  Plemembering  that  at 
the  deaths  even  of  ordinary  Egyptians,  there  were  ceremo- 
nial  eulogiee  by  priests  and  others,  who  af terwards,  at  fixed 
intervals,  repeated  their  praises;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
laudations  of  a  king  who  became  a  god  af ter  death,  earried 
on  in  still  more  exaggerated  language  than  during  his  lif  e^ 
there  persisted  these  metaphorical  titles:  resulting  in  such 
hymns  aa  that  addressed  to  Amen — "  The  Sun  the  true  king 
of  gods,  the  Strong  Bull,  the  mighty  lover  (of  power)." 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  this  legend  of  the  vic- 
torious  Kamses,  king,  conqueror,  bull,  sun,  and  eventually 
god,  we  have  the  elements  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  civil- 
ization,  generate  a  solar  myth  like  that  of  Indra;  who  simi- 
larly  united  the  characters  of  the  conquering  hero,  the  bull, 
the  sun.  To  say  that  when  orally  transmitted  for  genera- 
tions  among  a  less-advaneed  people,  a  story  such  as  this 
would  not  result  in  a  human  biography  of  the  Sun,  is  to  deny 
a  process  congruous  with  the  processes  we  find  going  on; 
and  is  to  assume  an  historical  accuracy  that  was  impossible 
with  a  language  which,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  even  in 
historic  times,  could  not  distinguish  between  a  name  and  the 
act  of  naming.  While  to  allege,  instead,  that  the  Sun  may 
not  only  be  affiliated  on  human  parents,  but  may  be  credited 
with  feats  of  arms  as  a  king,  while  he  is  also  a  brüte,  and 
this  solely  because  of  certain  linguistic  suggestions,  is  to 
allege  that  men  disregard  the  evidence  of  their  senses  at  the 
prompting  of  reasons  relatively  trivial. 

§  193.  Little,  then,  as  first  appearances  suggest  it,  the 
conclusion  warranted  by  the  facts,  is  that  Nature-worship, 
like  each  of  the  worships  previously  analyzed,  is  a  form  of 
ancestor-worship;  but  one  which  has  lost,  in  a  still  greatcr 
degree,  the  extemal  characters  of  its  original. 

Partly  by  confoxmding  the  parentage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuoiis  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the  race, 


forefathers,  the  savage  and  semi-ch 
pelled  groteaquely  to  combine  natuf 
attributes  and  histories;  and  have  1 
Strange  customs  of  propitiating  thes 
celestial  objects  by  such  offerings  of 
habitually  made  to  other  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEüTES. 

§  194.  In  the  foregoing  five  chapters  the  genesis  of  dei- 
ties  has  been  so  fiilly  set  forth  by  implication,  that  there 
seems  no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  sub- 
ject.  But  thoiigh  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of  deitiea 
in  which  human  personalities  are  greatly  disguised,  there 
remaiiis  to  be  dealt  with  the  clasa  of  those  deities  which  have 
arisen  by  simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  human  per- 
sonalities. For  while  some  men  have,  by  misinterpretation 
of  traditions,  had  their  individualities  merged  in  those  of 
natural  objects;  the  individualities  of  other  men  have  sur- 
vived  with  man-like  attributes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes, 
eventually  becomes  predominant:  probably,  as  before 
hinted,  through  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less 
and  less  connotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So 
long  as  men  were  named  after  objects  around,  they  failed 
to  survive  in  tradition  under  their  human  forms;  and  the 
worship  of  them  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the 
things  they  were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there 
arose  such  proper  names  as  were  not  also  bome  by  objects, 
men  bogan  to  be  preserved  in  story  as  men.  It  became  pos- 
sible  for  ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individuali- 
ties long  after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries;  and  so  an  an- 
thropomorphic  pantheon  resulted. 

Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ancestor-worship  in  (Jen- 
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eral,"  the  Initiation  of  this  class  of  deities  has  been  indicated; 
and  now,  having  traced  the  evohition  of  the  other  classes, 
we  mnst  trace  the  evolution  of  this  most  important  class. 

§  195.  like  an  animal,a  savage  fears  whatever  ig  stränge 
in  appearance  or  behaviour.  Along  with  t'ne  unparalleled 
qiiality  he  sees,  there  is  no  knowing  what  other  unparalleled 
qualities  may  go.  He  f eels  endangered  by  these  capacities 
which  transcend  those  he  is  familiär  with;  and  behaves  to 
the  possessor  of  them  in  a  way  betraying  bis  consciousness 
of  danger.  As  we  saw,  he  regards  as  supematural  whatever 
he  cannot  comprehend.  His  mental  attitude  is  well  illus- 
trated  by  the  two  Bechuanas^  who,  when  taken  over  a  ship, 
Said  it  **  was  for  certain  an  uncreated  thing — a  thing  come 
of  itself,  and  never  made  by  human  hands."  This  supposed 
supernaturalness  of  the  unaccountable,  holds  alike  of  a  re- 
markable  objeet  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the  North 
American  Indians  "  do  not  understand  anything,  they  im- 
mediately  say  it  is  a  spirit;  "  and  a  man  of  special  talent "  is 
Said  to  be  a  spirit." 

In  various  cases  we  find  the  native  equivalent  for  god  is 
thus  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  incomprehensible  objeet 
and  to  a  persoh  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible.  The 
Fijian  name  for  a  divine  being,  kalou,  means  also  "  anything 
great  or  marvellous."  And  while,  in  pursuance  of  this  con- 
ception,  the  Fijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a  god, 
they  also  applied  the  word  to  their  European  visitors :  "  You 
are  a  kaUm^^^  "  Your  countrymen  are  gods."  So,  too,  it  is 
with  the  Malagasy,  who  speak  of  their  king  as  a  god,  and  by 
whom  whatever  is  new  or  useful  or  extraordinary  is  called  a 
god.  Silk,  "  rice,  money,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes,  are  all  called  gods.  Their  ancestoi*s  and  a  deceased 
sovereign  they  designate  in  the  same  manner."  A  book, 
too,  is  a  god ;  and  "  velvet  is  called  by  the  singular  epithet 
— Son  of  God."  It  is  the  same  with  the  man-worshipping 
Todas.     Respecting  the  meanings  of  Der^  Swdmi  (gods, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

§  1 94r.  In  the  foregoing  five  chapters  the  genesis  of  dei- 
ties  has  been  so  fuUy  set  forth  by  implication,  that  there 
seems  no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  sub- 
ject.  Biit  though  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of  deitiea 
in  which  hiiiuan  pergonalities  are  greatly  disguised,  there 
lemains  to  be  dealt  with  the  claaa  of  those  deities  which  have 
ariden  by  simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  human  per- 
sonalities.  For  while  some  men  have,  by  misinterpretation 
of  traditionSy  had  their  individualities  merged  in  those  of 
natural  objects;  the  individualities  of  other  men  have  sur- 
rived  with  man-like  attributes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes, 
eventiially  becomes  predominant:  probably,  as  before 
hinted,  through  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  leas 
and  less  connotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So 
long  as  men  were  named  after  objects  around,  they  failed 
to  survive  in  tradition  under  their  human  forms;  and  the 
worship  of  them  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the 
things  they  were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there 
arose  such  proper  names  as  were  not  also  bome  by  objects, 
men  bcgan  to  be  preserved  in  story  as  men.  It  became  pos- 
ßihle  for  ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individuali- 
ties long  after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries;  and  so  an  an- 
thropomorphic pantheon  resulted. 

Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ancestor-worship  in  (Jen- 
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Cloarly  people  who  are  ao  awe-stnick  by  one  of  their  nam- 
ber  as  to  propitiate  him  in  tliie  way,  probably  under  the 
belief  that  lie  can  bring  good  or  evil  on  them,  may  thus 
originate  a  deity.  For  if  the  ghoBt  in  geueral  is  feared,  still 
more  feared  will  be  the  ghost  of  a  man  distinguished  during 
life.  Probably  there  is  ao  ancestor-worahip  but  wbat  shows 
thiü  tendency  to  the  evolution  of  a  predominant  gboet  from 
a  predominant  human  being.  We  have  scen  how,  by  the 
Amazulu,  the  remembered  founder  of  the  family  is  the  one 
chieily  propitiated;  and  the  implication  is  that  tbis  founder 
was  in  eome  way  superior.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  among 
ihe  Central  Americans,  Tamagastad  and  Cipattonal  were 
the  rcmotest  anceators  known;  and  their  doings  were  prob- 
ably unusual  eirough  to  cause  pecollection  of  them.  Here 
I  may  add,  as  obvioiisly  of  kindred  origin,  the  god  of  the 
Kamschadales.  TLey  "  say  that  Kut,  whom  they  sometimes 
call  god  and  somutimes  their  first  father,  lived  two  years 
upon  each  river,  and  left  the  children  that  river  on  which 
they  were  bom,  for  their  proper  inheritance." 

Such  facta  show  us  in  the  most  general  way,  how  the 
conception  of  a  deity  begins  to  diverge  from  the  conception 
of  a  remarkable  person;  feared  during  his  life  and  still 
more  feared  after  his  death.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  special 
ways  in  which  genesis  of  tbis  conception  is  shown. 

§  197.  If,  at  first,  the  snperior  and  the  divine  are  equiva- 
lent  ideas,  the  chief  or  niler  will  tend  to  become  a  deity  dur- 
ing his  life  and  a  greater  deity  after  his  death.  Tbis  infer 
ence  is  justjfied  by  facts. 

Already  I  have  referred  (§  112)  to  the  Maori  chief  who 
Bcomfully  repudiflted  an  earthly  origin,  and  looked  forward 
to  re-joining  bis  ancestors,  the  gods.  It  is  thus  elsewhere 
in  Polynesia.  "  I  am  a  god,"  said  Tnikilakila,  the  chief  of 
Somosomo.    And  of  thesc  Fijians,  Williams  says: — 

"Indeed,  tbere  ü  very  little  diSerence  between  a  chief  of  bigh 
nnk  and  one  of  the  secood  order  of  deities.     The  former  tegaids 
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himtelf  yery  much  m  »  god«  and  is  often  spoke  of  sb  such  by  bis  peo- 
ple,  and,  on  Bome  occasion^  daims  for  bimaelf  publicly  tbe  rigbt  of 
diTinity." 

So,  too,  the  Tahitians  give  indirect  praises  to  the  king  qiiite 

as  exalted  as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.    The  king's — 

«^houses  were  called  the  aorai,  the  cloudB  of  heaven;  anuanua,  the 
ninbow,  was  the  name  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged;  bis  voice 
was  called  thunder;  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  bis  dwelling  was  de- 
nominated  lightning;  and  when  the  people  saw  them  in  the  evening, 
MB  they  passed  near  bis  abode,  instead  of  saying  tbe  torcheB  were 
harning  in  the  palaoe,  they  would  obeeire  that  tbe  lightning  was 
fIfiftHrg  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.*'  * 

Tbe  like  holds  in  Af  rica.    In  Benin  the  king  is  not  only  the 

representative  of  god  npon  earth,  but  god  himself ;  and  ia 

worshipped  bj  his  subjects  in  both  natures.    ^^  The  king  of 

Loango  is  respected  like  a  deity,  being  called  Samba  and 

PongOy  that  is,  God."    The  people  of  Msambara  say — "  We 

are  all  slaves  of  the  Zumbe  [king]  who  is  our  Mulungu 

[god]."    So  was  it  with  the  ancient  American  races.     In 

Peru  Huayna  Ccapac  "  was  so  f eared  and  obeyed,  that  they 

ahnost  looked  npon  him  as  their  god,  and  his  image  was  set 

up  in  many  towns:  "  he  "  was  worshipped  of  his  subjects 

for  a  god,  being  yet  alive."     And  the  statement  of  Gar- 

cilaaso  that  out  of  various  chiefs  and  petty  kings,  the  good 

were  worshipped,  is  confirraed  by  Baiboa.     Nor  do  only 

races  of  inferior  types  deify  living  men.    Palgrave  exempli- 

fies  deification  of  them  among  the  Semites  as  follows:— r 

"  '  Who  is  your  God  ?  *  said  an  Arab  traveller  of  my  acqnaintance 
to  a  Mesaleekh  nomade,  not  far  from  Basra.     'It  was  Fftdee,*  an- 

*Thi8  pMsage  from  Ellis's  Poiynerian  üetearchm,  toI.  Hi,  pp.  HS,  114 
(oev  edition),  I  oommend  to  tbe  Attention  of  the  mythologists.  We  are 
liioim  by  it  another  way  in  which  natnre-worehip  may  readily  arise  from 
montor.worship.  Ab  eulogies  of  a  man  after  hii  death  are  apt  to  wax 
ntker  than  wane,  it  in  clear  that  this  indir«ct  glorification  of  a  Tahitian  king, 
BQnriring  in  legend,  will  yield  evidenoe  of  his  celestial  oatare ;  and  when  a 
king  8o  lauded  already  ha»  a  eomplimentary  name  derivcd  from  anything  in 
the  hearena,  theae  detcriptiona  of  his  sunoundinga  will  join  it  in  producing  a 
]iiliire>myih« 
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swered  the  man,  naming  a  powerful  proviDcial  govemor  A  tbose 
lands,  lately  deceaaed;  *but  since  hifi  death  I  reaily  do  not  know 
who  iB  GU)d  at  the  present  moment.*  " 

That  Aryans  have  had  like  conceptions,  we  are  reminded 

by  such  facts  as  that  Greek  kings  of  the  £asty  besides  altars 

erected  to  them,  had  Oeo^  stamped  on  their  coins,  and  that 

Roman  emperors  were  worshipped  when  alive.    Nay,  cases 

occur  even  now.    When  the  Prince  of  AVales  was  in  India, 

Hindu  poets  "  were  apostrophizing  him  as  an  Avatär,  or 

Incamation  of  the  Deity." 

Of  course>  as  above  said,  identification  of  the  superior 

with  the  divine,  which  leads  to  propitiation  of  living  chiefc 

and  kings  as  gods,  leads  to  more  marked  propitiation  of 

them  after  death.    In  Peru  a  dead  king  was  immediately 

regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  his  sacrifices,  statues,  etc.    Of 

the  Yucatanese,  Cogolhido,  saying  that  Ytzamat  was  a  great 

king,  adds: — "  This  king  died,  and  they  raised  altars  to  him, 

and  it  was  an  oracle  which  gave  them  answers."    In  Mexico 

the  people  of  Cholula  considered  Quetzalcoatl  [feathered 

serpent]  "  to  be  the  principal  god,"  and  they  "  said  that 

Quetzalcoatl,  though  he  was  a  native  of  Tula,  came  f  rom  that 

place  to  people  the  provinces  of  Tlaxcala,  Huexötzingo  and 

Cholula."      Again,    "  Huitzilopochtli,     [*  humming-bird, 

left ']    afterwards  a   supreme   deity  of  the  Aztecs  .  .  . 

was  originally  a  man,  whose  apotheosis  may  be  clearly 

tra^ed."  Polynesia  supplies  kindred  illustrations. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  regarded  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 

ancient  kings  as  a  tutelar  deity.    In  Tonga  they  hold  "  that 

there  are  other  Ilotooas,  or  gods,  viz.,  the  souls  of  all  de- 

ceased  nobles  and  matabooles,  who  have  a  like  power  of  dis- 

pensing  good  and  evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree."    And  "  the 

New  Zenlanders  believed  that  several  high  chiefs  after  death 

became  deified,  and  that  from  them  all  punishments  in  this 

World  for  evil  doings  were  sent."  In  Africa  it  b 

the  same.     We  have  seen  that  among  the  Coast  Negroes, 

king  Ad61ee  looks  for  aid  to  the  ghost  of  his  father,  and 
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lat  in  Dahomey  the  living  king  sacrifices  victims  that  they 
lay  carry  to  the  late  king  in  the  other  world,  reports  of 
hat  has  been  done.  That  is,  these  dead  kings  have  become 
)ds.  In  like  manner  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at  his  f  ather'a 
irine;  and  "in  Yoruba,  Shango,  the  god  of  thunder,  is 
»garded  as  a  cruel  and  mighty  king  who  was  raised  to 
?aven/'  Asia,  too,  fumishes  examples.  Drew  names  a 
tmple  erected  to  Golab  Singh  the  conqueror. 

Evidently,  then,  the  apotheoßis  of  deceased  rulers  among 
icient  hifltoric  races,  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  primi- 
ve  praetice.  When  we  leam  that  "  Ramses  Hek.  An  (a 
ime  of  Kamses  III)  means  ^  engendered  by  Ea  [Sun], 
rinee  of  An  (Heliopolis),'  "  and  when,  in  the  Harris  papy- 
18,  we  find  this  Bamses  III  saying  of  his  father,  "  the  gods 
>pointed  their  son  arising  from  their  limbs  to  (be)  prince 
:  the  whole  land  in  their  seat;  "  we  eannot  but  recognize 
niore  developed  form  of  those  conceptions  which  savage 
id  semi-eivilized  exhibit  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the 
abylonian  legend  of  the  flood,  we,  on  the  one  band,  meet 
ith  the  Statements — "  the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and 
»ught  refuge,"  "  the  gods  like  dogs  fixed  in  droves  pros- 
ate  "  (implying  that  the  gods  differed  little  from  men  in 
leir  powers  and  f eelings) ;  and  when,  on  the  other  band, 
e  find  that  the  conquering  Izdubar,  the  hero  of  the  legend, 
:ter\%'ards  becomes  a  god,  and  that  Bei,  who  made  the 
?hige,  was  "  the  warrior  Bei ;  "  we  eannot  doubt  that  the 
irly  Babylonians,  too,  worshipped  chiefs  who,  gods  whilo 
ive,  became  greater  gods  after  death.* 

§  198.  Power  displayed  by  the  poHtical  head  of  a  tribe, 
id  in  higher  stages  of  progress  by  a  king,  is  not  the  only 

*  The  later  Babylonian  beliefn  of  tbis  class  are  implied  bj  the  foUowing 
nage  from  H^nant's  tranalation  of  the  frrrat  inscription  of  Nabuchad- 
«ar: — "Je  ania  Kabu-kudur-usur  .  .  .  le  fils  ain6  de  Nabu-pa1-u8or  roi 

Bab  Ho,  Moi!"  <'  Le  dieu  Bei,  lui.m6me,  Tn*a  crä^,  le  dieu  Marduk  qw 
a  engendr^,  a  d^poa6  lui-m^me  le  geitne  de  ma  rie  dana  le  sein  de  ma 
in:' 
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kind  of  power.  Hence>  if  at  first  the  divine  means  simply 
thc  superior,  men  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  chieftain- 
ehip,  will  be  regarded  as  gods.  Evideuee  justifies  thia  con- 
clusioD.  Sorcerere,  and  also  peraons  who  show  unparalleled 
still,  are  deified. 

That  medicine-men,  wbose  predominance  haa  no  otlier 
origin  tban  their  craf  t,  are  treated  as  gods  during  tbeir  lives, 
we  have  but  little  direet  evidence.  Sometimea,  where  the 
medicine-man  is  also  political  bead,  be  appears  to  be  pro- 
pitiated  in  botb  capacities;  as  in  Loango,  where  tbe  lang 
is  god,  and  wbere  "  tbey  believe  he  can  give  rain  when  he 
has  a  mind.  In  December  the  people  gather  to  heg  it  of 
him,  every  one  hringing  bis  present."  But  we  have  proof 
that  tbe  medicine-man  becomes  a  deity  after  death.  Indeed, 
some  facta  raise  the  siupicion  that  his  ghost  is  the  one  which 
first  grows  into  predominance  aa  a  being  to  be  feared.  The 
Fuegians,  to  whora  otherwise  no  definite  religions  ideaa  are 
aseribed,  believe  in  "  a  great  black  man  .  .  ,  wandering 
about  the  woods  and  mountains,  .  ,  .  who  influeneea  the 
weather  according  to  men'a  condiict:  "  evidently  a  deceaaed 
weather-doctor.  So,  too,  by  the  neighbouring  Patagonians, 
wandering  demons  are  believed  to  be  "  the  souls  of  tbeir 
wizarda."  A  god  of  the  Chippewas,  Manabosbo,  ia  repre- 
sentod  a?  aounding  bis  niagic  drmn  and  rattles  "  to  raiae  up 
snpematural  powers  to  belp  him:  "  he  uses  in  the  other 
World  thoae  appliances  which,  as  a  sorcerer,  be  tised  in  tbis, 
Again,  the  Cahroca  have  "  aome  conception  of  a  great  deity 
callßd  Chareya,  the  Old  Man  Above:  .  .  .  he  ia  described 
as  wearing  a  elose  tnnic,  with  a  medicine-bag."  In  Africa 
the  Damaras  fumish  a  definite  instance,  Galton  says — 
"  We  passed  the  grave  of  the  god  Omalnini;  the  Damaras 
all  threw  stonea  on  the  caim,  .  .  .  singing  ont,  '  Fnther 
Omakuni.'  "  "  He  gives  and  withholds  rain."  The  apothe- 
081S  of  the  medicine-man  in  Polynesia,  is  shown  by  tbe  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  who  have  a  tradition  that  a  eertain  man, 
fvbotn  tbey  deified  after  hia  dea.th,  oblüned  all  their  medi- 
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cinal  herbs  from  the  gods.    To  this  man  the  doctore  address 

I     their  prayers.    So  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  Mendieta  writes 

'     — "  Othera  said  that  only  euch  men  had  been  taken  for  gods 

who  transformed   themselves  or  .  .  .  appeared   in   some 

other  shape,  and  in  it  spoke  or  did  something  beyond  human 

power."    And  similarly  in  China,  Taouism  "  deifies  hermits 

and  physicians,  magicians,  and  seekers  after  the  philoso- 

pher's  stone,"  etc.    But  the  best  examples  are  fumished  by 

our  own  Scandinsivian  kinsmen.  As  described  in  the  Heim»- 

kringlaj*  Odin  was  manifestly  a  medicine-man.    We  read 

that  *^  when  Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and  the 

gods  vnih  him,"  he  "  was  the  cleverest  of  all,  and  from  him 

all  the  othera  leamed  their  magic  arts."    We  read  further 

that  when  the  Vanaland  people  beheaded  Memir,  a  man 

of  great  understanding,  "  Odin  took  the  head,  smeared  it 

with  herbs  so  that  it  should  not  rot,  and  sang  incantations 

over  it.    Thereby  he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him, 

and  discovered  to  him  m^ny  secrets." 

"Odin  died  in  bis  bed  in  Bweden;  and  when  he  was  near  his 
death  he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  Godheim,  and  would  give  a  welcome  there  to  all  his 

*  Dr.  Tjlor  od  two  oocasionii  {Mind^  April,  1877,  and  Aeademy^  Jan.  27, 
1888)  has  blamed  me  for  quoting  from  the  Bemukrinpia :  giving  the  reason 
that  It  is  a  werk  of  the  ISth  oentury.  Sir  6.  Dasent  who,  among  Engliah- 
men,  is,  I  believe,  seoond  to  none  in  knowledge  of  Norse  literature,  teils  me 
that  the  Heinukringla  is  a  good  authoritj,  and  allows  me  to  repeat  his 
opinion.  If  folklore  is  to  be  disregarded  because  it  is  not  qiiite  700  years 
linoe  it  was  written  down,  and  if  versions  of  pagan  legends  narrated  by 
Christians  are  not  to  be  tnisted  as  evidence  (see  Aeadtmy^  as  abore),  it 
Btrikes  me  that  an  aotagonist  might  make  light  of  a  large  proportion  of  Dr. 
Tjlor's  own  conclnsions.  I  may  add  that  the  inference  drawn  above  is  not 
onsnpported  by  other  evidence.  In  the  Yolsung  Tale,  as  given  in  the  intro- 
ductJon  to  Sir  G.  D«sent's  Populär  Tala  from  the  None^  Odin  makes  his 
appearanoe  as  an  ill-dad  wanderer,  and  performs  feats  of  magia  Dr.  Tylor 
apparently  sees  no  meaning  in  oorrespondenoes  which  oould  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Snorro  Stnrlaston  knew  nothing  about  the  deification  of  medidne 
men  and  rulers  in  America  and  in  Africa.  Yet  the  traditions  he  records  are 
paraileled  in  Tarious  respeets  by  facta  now  found  in  these  remote  regions.  Is 
this  mere  aeddent  ? 
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frienda,  and  «11  brave  waniora  should  be  dedicated  to  him,  and  the 
Swedea  beliered  that  be  was  gone  to  the  anctent  Aagaard,  and  would 
liv«  there  etemall;.  Theo  begon  the  belief  in  Odin  and  tbe  calling 
upon  him  .  .  .  Odin  waa  bumt,  and  at  hia  pile  there  was  gtest 
gplendour." 

INiord  of  Noatun  is  also  described  as  continuing  the  saeri- 
fiees  after  Odin;  and  the  Swedea  believed  he  "  ruied  over 
the  growth  of  Beaaons." 

"  In  hia  time  all  the  diors  or  goda  died,  and  blood-aacrificea  wen 
made  for  them.  Niord  died  or  the  bed  of  dckneaa,  and  before  he 
died  mode  bimaelf  be  marked  for  Odin  with  the  apear-point. 

"Freyr  took  the  kingdom  after  Niord;  .  .  .  there nere good  aea- 
•ons  in  all  the  land,  nhich  the  Swedea  ascribed  to  Freyr,  ao  that  he 
was  much  more  worebipped  than  tbe  otber  goda.  .  .  .  Now  wben 
Freyr  died  tbey  bore  him  secretly  ioto  the  mound,  but  told  tbe 
Swedea  he  was  alive;  and  they  kept  watch  over  bim  for  tbree  years. 
Tbey  brougbt  all  the  taxes  into  the  mound.  .  .  .  Peace  and  good 
■easons  continued." 

In  these  extracts  there  are  variotis  tnstructive  impHca- 
tions.  The  dominant  race,  coming  from  the  East,  retumed 
there  at  deatb.  While  living  they  were  worBhipped;  ns 
we  see  superior  men  are,  and  have  been,  elaewhere.  Such 
ainong  them  as  were  aecounted  powerful  magicians,  were 
more  especially  worahipped.  After  death  these  gained  the 
character  of  great  goda  in  virtue  of  their  repute  as  great 
medicine-nien ;  and  were  propitiated  for  a  continuanee  of 
their  supematural  aid.  Of  course,  with  the  mythologists 
these  atories  of  the  Uvea,  deatha,  and  funeral  rites,  of  reputed 
magicians,  go  for  nothing.  They  think  them  producta  of 
the  mythopceic  tendency;  and  are  not  aatooished  at  the  co^ 
respondence  between  alleged  fietions  and  the  facts  which 
existing  aavagea  ahow  us.  I  suppose  they  are  prepared  aimi- 
larly  to  dispoae  of  the  case  of  y^aculapiua,  which  ahows  us  ao 
clearly  an  apotheoais  of  thia  kind.  Referred  to  by  Homer 
as  a  doetor  (in  parly  atages  synonymous  with  medicine-man) 
and  known  at  a  later  time  as  locally  propitiated  by  a  tribe 
the  membera  of  which  conoted  tbeir  links  of  deacent  from 
him,  be  presently  came  to  have  «on^  and  temples  in  hia 
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hononr,  and  eventually  developed  into  a  great  god  wor- 

shippod  throiighout  a  wide  regiou. 

'*As  we  advance  into  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  yaat  chauge  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  hia  di- 
Tinity.  Eyerywhere  in  Aaia  bis  effigy  begins  to  appear  upon  the 
currency,  and  men  faave  begun  to  invoke  bim,  not  only  as  a  bealer  of 
bodily  disease  and  pain,  but  as  a  present  help  in  every  trouble,  a  res- 
euer  from  eyery  kind  of  ill.  Tbc  slave  is  emancipated  in  bis  temples; 
the  sailor  in  peril  implores  bis  aid,  and  to  bim  the  soldier  ransomed 
from  the  f oe  dedicates  a  thank-offering ;  men  hail  bim  Sayiour  and 
King ;  and  at  last  the  deyotee,  exalting  bim  high  above  all  gods,  ex* 
Claims,  'Asklepios,  thou  my  master,  whom  I  so  often  baye  invoked 
in  prayer  by  night  and  day,'  *  great  is  thy  power  and  manifold,  for 
thou  art  He '  who  dost  guide  and  goyem  the  Uniyerse,  Presenrer  of 
the  World  and  Bulwark  of  the  immortal  Gods  1 " 

In  presence  of  such  evidence  of  the  development  of  a 
doctor  into  a  deity,  harmonizing  with  that  which  existing 
savage  races  furnish  of  the  derivation  of  deities  from  medi- 
cine-nien,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  stories  con- 
ceming  the  early  doings  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  originated 
in  distorted  accounts  of  actual  events — are  not  fictions  due 
to  the  need  for  personalizing  the  powers  of  nature. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  arts, 
there  is  but  a  nominal  distinction;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  man  thinks  that  any  ability  beyond  the  ordinary 
is  supernatural:  even  the  blacksmith  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  the  Af  rican.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  deifications  of 
those  whose  superiority  was  shown  by  their  greater  knowl- 
edge  or  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places.  The  Bra- 
zilians  "  ascribe  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  their  teacher 
Tiipan,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  founder  .  .  .  of 
the  race,  and  with  the  Snpreme  Being,  so  far  as  they  have 
anv  idca  of  such."  A  Chinook  tradition  is  that  "  a  kind  and 
powerful  spirit  called  Ikfinam,  .  .  .  taught  them  how  to 
make  canoes  as  well  as  all  other  implemcnts  and  Utensils; 
and  he  threw  great  rocks  into  the  rivera  and  made  falls,  to 
obstruet  the  salmon  in  their  ascent,  so  that  they  might  be 
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easily  caught."  The  Mexican  god  Quetzalcoatl  was  "  a  di- 
vinity  who,  during  his  residence  on  earth,  instructed  the 
natives  in  the  use  of  metals,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts 
of  govemment."  Further,  the  Mexicans  apotheo8ized  Chi- 
comecoatl  as  the  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatena 
as  the  inventreas  of  the  vxitl-resin;  Opuchtli  as  the  inventor 
of  some  fishing  implements;  Yiacatecutli  as  the  originator 
of  trade;  and  Napatecutli  as  the  inventor  of  rush  mats. 
The  Central  Ainerieans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  goddesses 
Chae,  Ixazalvoh,  Itzamnfi,  Ixchebelyax,  who  were  the  in- 
ventors  of  agriculture,  of  cotton-weaving,  of  letters,  of  paint- 
ing.  In  the  earliest  records  of  historic  peoples  we  meet  with 
like  facts.  The  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Ombte,  Xeph,  and 
Thoth  are  said  to  have  taught  arts.  The  Babylonian  god 
Oannes  is  similarly  represented  as  having  been  an  instructor. 
And  it  is  needless  to  eniimerate  the  Greek  and  Roman  dei- 
ties  described  as  teachera  of  one  or  other  new  process,  or  in- 
ventors  of  this  or  that  new  appliance. 

Still,  then,  we  have  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect. 
Ij'        Power  exceeding  previously-known  powers,  excites  awe; 
and  the  possessor  of  it,  feared  during  his  life,  is  still  more 
feared  af ter  his  death. 

§  199.  In  treating  of  those  who,  within  the  tribe,  as 
medicine-raen,  or  men  of  unusual  ability,  have  acquired 
repute  leading  to  deification,  I  have  unawares  entered  on  the 
next  class  of  facts — facts  showing  us  that  the  inimigrant 
member  of  a  superior  race  becomes  a  god  among  an  inferior 
race. 

At  the  present  time  it  oceasionally  happens  that  Euro- 
peans,  such  as  shipwrecked  sailors  or  escaped  convicts, 
thrown  among  savage  peoples,  gain  ascendency  over  them  by 
the  knowledge  and  skill  they  display ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber  that  after  the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted 
in  legend,  are  sure  to  make  their  ghosts  feared  more  than 
ordinary  ghosts,  we  shall  recognize  another  source  from 
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which  deitiea  ariae.  That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class 
gtrangers  of  high  type  as  gods,  we  have  abundant  proofs. 
It  is  Said  by  the  Buahmen — "  Thoße  white  men  are  children 
of  God;  they  know  everything."  The  East  Afficans  ex- 
claim  to  Europeans — "  Truly  ye  are  gods;  "  and  Europeans 
are  thus  spoken  of  in  Congo.  A  chief  on  the  Niger,  seeing^ 
whites  for  the  first  time,  thought  them  ^^  children  of  heav- 
en."  When  Thompson  and  Moffat  wished  to  see  a  religious 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Bechuana  women,  the  women  said 
— "  These  are  gods,  let  them  walk  in,"  Even  among  so 
superior  an  Afriöan  raee  as  the  Fulahs,  some  villages,  says 
Barth,  "  went  so  f  ar  as  to  do  me  the  houour  .  .  .  of  identi- 
iying  me  with  their  god  ^  F^te,'  who,  they  thought,  might 
have  come  to  spend  a  day  with  them  "  (staying  to  dinner, 
like  Zeus  with  the  Ethiopians).  Other  races  fumish  kin- 
dred instances.  Some  Khond  women  said  of  Campbell's 
tent — "  It  is  the  house  of  a  god."  The  "  Nicobarians  have 
such  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Europeans,  that  to  them 
they  attribute  the  creation  of  their  islands,  and  they-  think 
it  depends  on  them  to  give  fine  weather."  *  Remarking  of 
the  Fijians  that  "  there  appears  to  be  no  certain  line  of  de- 
mareation  between  gods  and  living  men,"  Erskine  teils  us 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  said  to  Mr.  Hunt — "  If  you  die  first, 
I  shall  make  you  my  god."  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  who  has 
had  extensive  opportunities  of  studying  primitive  men,  says 
of  the  Arru  Islanders — 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  genemtion,  or  even  before,  I 
myself  shall  be  transfonned  into  a  magician  or  a  demi-god,  a  worker 
of  miracles,  and  a  being  of  sapematural  knowledge.  They  already 
believe  that  all  the  animals  I  preserve  will  come  to  lif e  again ;  and  to 
their  children  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  un« 
nsnal  spell  of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival,  has  made  them 
believe  I  can  control  the  seasons." 

*  I  have  had  broaght  to  me  from  the  locality,  a  photograph  of  Nioobar- 
Idols,  among  which  there  are  grotesque,  and  yet  characteristlc,  fignres  of 
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And  thrn,  lastly,  we  bave  the  fact  that  an  apotlieosia  like 
tbat  wliicli  Mr.  Wallace  anticipates,  h&s  already  occurred 
in  a  neighbouring  island.  The  Dyaks  attribute  supemat- 
ural  power  to  Rajah  Brooke:  be  is  invoked  along  witb  the 
other  gods. 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesia  of  gode  oat 
o£  auperior  strangere  is  now  going  on,  we  cannot,  without 
perversity,  regard  as  fictions  those  stories  found  in  many 
countries,  whieh  represent  certaiii  goda  ae  having  brougfat 
knowledge  and  arte  from  elsewhere.  'J'he  Mexiean  god, 
Quetzal coatl,  who  canie  from  the  west,  was  "  a  tall  white 
man,  with  broad  forehead,  large  eyes,  long  black  hair,  and 
grcat  round  heard,"  wlio,  having  instmeted  them  and  re- 
formed  their  mannera,  Jeparted  by  the  way  he  came.  So, 
too,  the  great  god  of  the  Chibchas,  Bochica,  was  a  white  man 
with  a  beard,  who  gave  them  laws  and  institutions,  and  who 
diaappeared  after  having  long  lived  at  Sogamoso.  In  South 
Araerica  it  is  the  same.  Humboldt  teils  na  that  "  Amali- 
vaca,  the  father  of  tiie  Tamanacs,  that  ia,  the  creator  of  the 
human  race  (for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  all 
other  nations)  arrived  in  a  bark."  Ile  afterwards  re-em- 
barked. 

In  Bome  casea  the  remarkable  atrangers  who  thus  becoroe 
a  people's  gods,  are  regarded  as  the  retnmed  ghosts  of  their 
own  remarkable  men.  Ohosta  and  gods  Iwing  originally 
undifferentiated  in  thoupht;  and  neither  of  them  being  al- 
ways  distingnishable  from  living  i^rsons;  it  happena,  a» 
was  shown  in  §  92,  that  the  whitea  are,  by  Australians,  Poly- 
nepians,  and  Afrieana,  hold  to  be  the  donbles  of  their  own 
dcad.  "WTien  we  read  that  among  the  Wanikas,  "  Mnlnn- 
gii,"  the  Word  applied  like  the  Kafflr  *'  Uhlunga  "  to  the 
Suprenie  (lod,  also  denotes  any  good  or  evil  revenant ;  we 
aoe  how  it  happens  that  Kuropeans  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately  ghosta  and  gods.  Ilenoe  the  natiiralness  of  the  facl 
that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  "  Captain  Cook  arrived, 
it  was  aupposQA,  and  reported,  that  the  good  Rono  waa  re- 
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tumed,  hence  the  people  prostrated  themselves  before  him.'^ 
Hence,  too,  the  idea  implied  by  Camargo's  account  of  the 
Mezicans,  that,  ^^  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  disembarked^ 
news  came  to  the  very  smallest  villages  that  the  gods  had 
amved:  "  the  belief  being  "that  their  god  Quetzalcoatl 
had  come  "  back  with  bis  eompanions.  And  hence,  again, 
the  reason  that  the  Chibchas  at  Tunnequ6  "  showed  to  the 
Spaniards  the  veneration  and  worship  they  showed  to  the 
gods,  making  incense  to  them/' 

Thus  we  find  re-illustrated  under  other  conditions,  the 
same  general  truth  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superior 
man,  either  indigenous  or  foreign;  propitiated  during  bis 
life  and  still  more  af ter  bis  death. 

§  200.  From  this  deification  of  single  men  of  higer  races, 
there  is  a  natural  transition  to  the  deification  of  conquering 
races,  not  individually  but  bodily.  The  expression  "  gods 
and  men,"  occurring  in  the  traditions  of  various  peoples,  is 
made  readily  interpretable. 

We  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  tribe  of 

savages  has  a  word  meaning  a  human  being,  applicable 

equfdly  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of 

other  tribes;  but,  as  usual,  we  are  misled  by  assimilating 

their  thoughts  and  language  to  onrs.    Of ten  their  name  for 

Inen  is  their  tribal  name.     Already  we  have  seen  that  in 

South  America,  among  the  Guaranis,  the  same  word  means 

man  and  Guarani.    The  North  American  people  who  call 

themselves  ThUnkeets,  have  no  word  but  this  to  signify 

human  beings;  and  an  adjacent  people,  the  Tinneh,  fumish 

a  parallel  case.    Pim  and  Seemann  teil  ua  that — 

''The  distinGtive  appellation  of  the  Mosquitoes  amongst  them- 
■elves  is  'Waikna*  'man,' and  all  the  other  tribes  imitate  them  in 
this  conoeit;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  the  Indians  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the  dwellers  furthest  north,  Esqui- 
maux,  who  call  themselves  *  Innuit '  *  men,'  par  erceUence^  as  far  south 
S8  the  Araucanians,  the  Patagonians,  and  even  the  wretched  natives 
ofTierm  deJ  Fuego.** 
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Similarly  in  Africa,  the  native  name  for  the  Kafiär  tribee  U 
AhatUu,  Banfyi  (ploral  of  nto,  a  man) ;  and  for  the  Hotten- 
tot  tribeä  the  designation  ia  Sbi-Icoin  {i.  e.,  "  men  of  men," 
froni  koi,  a  man).  In  Asia  it  ia  thus  with  the  Kärena:  "  a 
few  of  the  tribes  only  ha%-e  distmctive  namee  for  tbemselycs, 
and  all,  wben  speaking  of  each  otber,  use  the  word  for  man 
to  deaignate  themselvee."  The  Kamschadales,  again,  "  havt; 
no  dcaignation  either  for  themselvee  or  their  country.  The> 
called  themselves  eimply  men,  as  considering  themselvea 
either  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  eartli,  or  eo  far  surpaaeing 
all  others  as  to  be  alone  worthy  of  this  title."  Indeed,  Nila- 
Bon,  generalizing  such  facta,  says  that  "  all  rüde  nations 
apply  the  designation  '  men  '  to  themselvea  only,  all  others 
being  differently  designated." 

What  will  happen  when  sarages  who  call  themselvea 
"  men  "  are  conquered  by  savages  otherwise  called,  but 
proved  by  the  conquest  to  have  that  auperiority  which  in  the 
primitive  mind  is  equivalent  to  divinityl  Clearly,  the 
names  of  conquering  and  conquered  will  become  äquivalent 
in  their  meanings  to  "  goda  and  men."  In  aome  caaes,  in- 
deed, the  name  by  which  the  conquerors  call  themselvea 
will  necessitate  thia.  We  read  of  the  Tupia  that  "  Tupa  is 
their  word  for  father,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  for  thun- 
der;  it  passed  by  an  eaay  procees  from  the  firet  of  theee 
meanings  to  the  last,  and  the  barbarous  vanity  of  some  tribes 
oompounded  from  it  a  name  for  themaelvea."  So  that  if 
these  children  of  Tupa,  which  means  "  children  of  God," 
siihJHgate  a  people  whose  name  is  equivalent  to  "  men," 
the  distinction  of  the  two  as  "  gods  and  men  "  becomea  in- 
evitable. 

With  such  evidence  before  üb,  what  shall  we  think  about 
the  "  gods  and  men  "  who  figure  in  the.legends  of  higher 
races?  On  leaming  from  Nilason  that  in  Scandinavia  there 
are  dictinct  traces  of  the  antagonism  of  aboriginal  races  to 
folontsta,  as  early  as  tlie  atone  and  hronze  periods;  and  on 
thcn  reading  in  ScandinaTiaa  traditions  about  Odin,  Freyr, 
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Niord,  and  the  rest,  coming  f rom  Godheim  (godVhome  or 
land)  to  Menheim  (men's-home  or  land) ;  ruling  there  and 
being  worshipped;  dying  there  believing  that  they  were 
going  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  barbarous  peoples  every- 
where  believe  that  they  retum  after  death  to  fatherland; 
we  shall  conclude  that  these  '^  gods  and  men  "  were  simply 
conquering  ßnd  conquered  races:  all  mythological  interpre- 
tations  notwithstanding.  When  we  find  that,  as  given  by 
Paiisanias,  a  populär  legend  among  the  Greeks  was  that  the 
ancient  Arcadians  ^'  were  guests  and  table-companions  of 
the  gods,"  we  shall  not  set  this  down  as  a  fiction  devised  after 
the  gods  had  been  created  by  personalizing  the  powers  of 
nature ;  but  shall  inf  er  that  the  tradition  had  its  root  in  tbose 
conquests  of  earlier  races  by  later  implied  in  Hesiod — con- 
questa  such  as  must  certainly  have  been  going  on,  and  must 
certainly  have  ieft  exaggerated  narratives.  80,  too,  when 
"  the  sons  of  god  saw  the  daughters  of  men  "  in  Hebrew 
Story.  If  we  recall  the  reprobation  which  has  everywhere 
been  visited  on  the  intermarriage  of  a  conquering  caste  and 
a  subject  caste — if  we  remember  that  in  Greek  belief  it  was 
a  transgression  for  the  race  of  gods  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
raee  of  men — if  we  add  the  fact  that  in  our  own  feudal 
times  Union  of  nobles  with  serfs  was  a  crime;  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  sceing  how  there  originated  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Any-  one  who,  after  considering  this  evidence,  remem- 
bers  that  from  the  names  and  natures  ascribed  by  existing 
savage  peoples  to  Europeans,  legends  of  "  gods  and  men  " 
are  even  now  arising,  will,  I  think,  scarcely  hesitate.  Re- 
maining  doubt  will  disappear  on  reading  the  legend  of  the 
Quich^,  which  gives,  with  sufficient  cleamess,  the  story  of 
inTaders  who,  seizing  an  elevated  region,  and  holding  in  ter- 
ror  the  natives  of  the  lower  lands,  became  the  deities  of  tho 
surrounding  country^,  and  their  mountain  residence  the  local 
Olympus.    (See  Appendix  A.) 
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§  201.  Thk  bringe  us  once  niore  to  the  Aryan  gods,  aa 
geen  from  another  point  of  view.  That  we  may  judge  which 
hypothesis  best  fits  the  facta,  let  us  observe  hovv  the  early 
Greekß  actually  conceived  their  gods:  ignoring  the  question 
how  they  got  their  conceptions.  And  let  ns  compare  their 
pantheon  with  the  pantheon  of  another  race — say  that  of  the 
Fijians.  Any  one  who  objects  to  the  comparison  as  insult- 
ingy  needs  only  to  be  reminded  that  cannibalism  was  ascribed 
to  Bome  of  their  deities  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  human  sacri- 
fices  to  Zeus  were  continued  down  to  late  times. 

The  Greek  god  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  under  the 
guise  of  a  powerf ul  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Fijians,  ^^  gods  sometimes  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thus  seen  by  men;  "  and  how  common  was  a  like  theophany 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Iliad  shows  us  page  af  ter  page.  So 
like  a  man  was  the  Greek  god,  that  special  insight,  super- 
naturally  given,  was  required  to  distinguish  him;  and,  as 
we  have  seen^  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween  a  god  and  a  chief  anjong  the  Fijians.  In  the  Fijian 
pantheon  there  are  grades  and  divided  functions — a  chief 
god,  mediating  gods,  gods  over  different  things  and  places: 
thus  paralleling  the  Greek  pantheon,  which  was  a  hierarchy 
with  a  distribution  of  ranks  and  dutiesA^Fijian  deities  may 
be  classed  into  gods  proper  and  deified  mortals — some  whose 
apotheosis  has  dropped  out  of  memory  and  some  whose 
apotheosis  is  remembered;  and  there  were  apotheosized 
mortals,  too,  among  the  Greek  deities.  A  descriptive  title 
of  one  of  the  Fijian  gods  is  "  the  Adulterer  " — a  title  appli- 
cable to  sundry  Greek  gods.  Another  name  is  "  the  Woman- 
stealer  " — a  name  not  undeserved  by  Zeus.  Yet  a  further 
$6briquet  bome  by  a  Fijian  god  is  "  Fresh-from-the-slaugh- 
ter;  "  which  would  answer  for  Ares,  who  is  called  "  the 
Blood-stainer."  The  Fijian  gods  love  and  hate,  are  proud 
and  revengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one  another; 
and  if  we  include  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek  gods,  kin- 
dred atrocities  are  told  of  them.    Though  fighting  does  not 
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remain  conspicuouB^  still  there  is  tlie  conspiracy  f  rom  which 
Zeus  was  saved  by  Thetis;  and  there  is  perpetual  squab- 
bling  and  vituperation :  even  Zeus  being  vilified  by  bis 
daughter  Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew  Here.    The 
Fijian  gods  play  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also  the  gods  of 
the  Greeks.    Sometimes  the  Fijians  "  get  angry  with  their 
deities  and  abuse  and  even  challenge  them  to  fight;  "  and 
among  the  Greeks,  too,  there  was  abuse  of  the  gods  even  to 
their  faces,  as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if  there  was  not 
challenging  to  fight,  still  there  was  fighting  with,  and  even 
rictory  over,  gods,  as  of  Diomede  over  Ares,  and  there  was 
threatening  of  gods,  as  when  Laomedon  refusing  to  pay 
Poseidon  bis  wages,  said  he  would  cut  off  bis  ears.     The 
Fijians  bave  a  story  of  a  god  who  tumbled  out  of  a  canoe, 
and,  being  picked  up  by  a  woman,  was  taken  to  a  chief 's 
house  to  dry  himself — a  story  against  which  we  may  set  that 
of  Dionysus,  who,  frightened  by  the  Thracian  Lycurgus, 
took  refuge  in  the  sea,  and  who  when  seized  by  pirates  was 
carried  bound  on  board  their  vessel.     Though  Dionysus 
imbound  himself,  we  are  reminded  that  in  other  cases  gods 
remained  subject  to  men ;  as  was  Proteus,  and  as  was  even 
Ares,  when  Otus  and  Ephialtes  kept  bim  in  prison  thirteen 
montbs,  and  as  was  Apollo  when  a  slave  to  Laomedon. 
Thus,  however  material  and  human  are  the  Fijian  gods, 
living,  eating,  acting  as  men  do;  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are 
represented  as  no  less  material  and  human.    They  talk,  and 
banquet,  and  drink,  and  amuse  themselves  during  the  day, 
and  go  to  bed  at  sUnset:  "  the  Olympian  thunderer,  Zeus, 
went  to  bis  couch  "  and  slept.    They  are  pierced  by  men's 
weapons.    Ares'  woimd  is  healed  by  a  "  pain-assuaging  plas- 
ter; "  and  Aphrodite,  after  some  loss  of  blood  and  being 
distracted  with  pain,  borrows  her  brother's  chariot  and 
drives  off  to  Olympus  to  be  similarly  doctored.     All  their 
attributes  and  acts  are  in  keeping  with  this  conception.    In 
battle  Here  simulates  Stentor  in  appearance  and  voice; 
Apollo  sbovts  irom  Tergamus  to  exhort  the  Txo^waa*.  Iris 
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comee  "  running  down  from  Olympus;  "  and  the  celestla] 
chariots,  made  in  eartbly  faabioa  of  earthly  materials,  are 
drawii  by  steeds  that  are  lashed  and  goaded,  through  the 
gafea  of  Heaven  which  creak.  Tlie  single  fact  that  Zeus  is 
on  visiting  terms  witli  "  the  railk-fed  men  of  Thrace,"  auf- 
ficres  of  itself  to  ahow  how  little  the  divine  wae  distingmahed 
from  the  human,  and  how  esseutially  parallel  were  the  Qreek 
conceptions  to  the  conceptiona  which  the  Fijians  now 
show  US. 

Here,  then,  ia  the  question.  Similar  aa  theae  conceptiona 
are,  were  they  aimilarly  generated?  Beyond  all  doubt  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  ariaeu  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  which 
was  still  going  on  when  travellers  went  among  them;  and  if 
we  say  that  by  the  Greeka,  wbo  also  apotheosized.  men,  a 
pantheon  waa  generated  in  like  manner,  the  Interpretation 
ia  conaiatent.  We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  this,  however, 
These  üreek  goda,  witb  their  human  stmcturea,  dispositions, 
acta,  histories,  resulted  from  the  peraonalization  of  natural 
objects  and  powera.  So  that,  marvelloua  to  relate,  identical 
conceptiona  have  been  produced  by  diametrically  oppo- 
aite  proceseesi  Here  we  aee  an  ascending  growth  of  men 
into  goda;  there  we  see  a  descending  condenaation  of 
natural  powers  into  gods;  and  the  two  seta  of  goda,  creat«d 
by  these  two  contrary  metbods,  are  substantially  the 
same! 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  the  for^oing  chapters,  thoee 
who  are  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  will,  I  think,  aay  that 
endence  widely  different  in  amount  and  quality  from  tbat 
which  the  mythologists  offer,  ia  required  to  demonstrate  so 
sstoniiihing  a  coincidence. 

§  202.  Muat  we  recognize  a  aingle  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral  tnith  thiis  far  verified  everywhere?  While  among  all 
races  in  all  regiona  the  conceptions  of  deities  have  been  nat- 
«rally  evolved  in  the  way  shown;  must  we  eonclude  that  a 
sma]]  clan  oi  the  Semitic  tace  had  giv^n  to  U  su^emÄturally, 
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a  conception  which,  though  superficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
gubBtance  absolutely  unlike  them? 

Education,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  authority  pos- 
aessed  of  imposing  credentials,  lead  nearly  all  to  assnme  that 
the  genesis  of  their  own  idea  of  deity  differs  f undamentally 
from  the  genesis  of  every  other  idea.  So  unhesitatingly, 
indeed,  do  they  assume  this,  that  they  think  it  impious  to 
ask  whether  any  parallelism  exists.  In  the  case  of  another 
creed  they  can  see  the  mischief  whieh  arises  from  ref usal 
to  examine.  The  saying  of  Enripides  that  ^^  in  things  which 
tonch  the  gods  it  is  not  good  to  suffer  captious  reason  to  in- 
trude,"  will  readily  draw  from  them  the  remark  that  a  f aith 
profound  enough  to  negative  criticism,  fosters  superstition. 
Still  more  on  finding  that  the  cannibal  Fijians,  accepting 
hombly  the  established  dogmas  respecting  their  blood- 
thirsty  deities,  assert  that  ^'  punishment  is  sure  to  overtake 
the  aceptic; "  they  can  see  clearly  enough  how  vile  may 
be  the  belief  which  defends  itdelf  by  interdicting  inquiry, 
but,  looking  at  the  outsides  of  other  creeds,  antagonistically, 
and  at  their  own  creed  from  within,  sympathetically,  they 
cannot  think  possible  that  in  their  case  a  kindred  mischief 
may  result  from  a  kindred  cause.  On  reading  that  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  natives,  thinking  them 
gods,  offered  up  human  beings  to  them,  it  is  allowable  to  ask 
whether  the  ideas  and  motives  of  these  people  were  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Scandinavian  king  On,  when  he  immolated 
his  son  to  Odin;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whether  like 
ideas  and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  Intention  to  sacrifice 
Isaac.  The  above-cited  fact  that  Barth  was  taken  by  the 
Fulahs  f  or  their  god,  F^te,  may  properly  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  quarrel  between  his  party  and 
the  Fulahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of  their  chiefs, 
there  might  not  have  grown  up  a  legend  akin  to  that  which 
teils  how  the  god  Ares  was  worsted  by  Diomede;  but  it  is 
highly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  story  of 
Jacob's  struggh  with  the  Lord  had  an  origin  of  allied  Idnd. 
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Here,  however,  pursuing  the  methods  of  science,  and  dia- 
reganÜDg  f  oregone  conclusions,  we  must  deal  with  Uie  Ke- 
bievf  conception  in  the  same  luanner  as  with  all  otbere;  and 
must  ask  wbether  it  had  not  a  kindred  geneais. 

What  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deitj  was,  we 
maj  prepare  ouraelves  to  eee  by  coatemplating  tbe  uotion 
of  a  deity  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites  at  the 
preaent  lime.  Already  I  Uave  quoted  from  Mr.  Palgrave 
one  illnstration  of  it,  and  here  is  another. 

"  '  Wtut  will  jou  do  OD  Coming  ioto  Qod's  preaence  for  jadg- 
ment  after  so  grscelesB  a  Ute  ! '  wid  I  one  day  to  n  Bpirited  youog 
Sherant.  .  .  .  '  What  will  we  do  I '  was  bis  unheaitating  answer, 
'  why,  we  will  go  up  to  Ood  and  salute  him,  and  if  he  proTes  ho»- 
pitable  (givea  us  nieat  aod  tobacco),  we  will  sta;  with  him ;  if  other- 
wise,  we  will  moimt  cur  horaea  and  ride  off.'  .  .  .  Were  I  not  afrud 
of  an  indictment  for  profaneneas,  I  might  relal«  Sttj  aimilar  aoec- 
dot«s  at  least" 

Clearly,  then,  the  exjating  Seraitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no  higher 
than  that  which  other  races  liave  shown  ua;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea  not  only  abso- 
lutely  iinlike  that  of  all  other  races  but  abeolut«]y  unlike 
that  of  their  modern  kindred. 

To  find  a  clear  answer  in  traditions  recorded  hy  different 
writera  at  different  datea — traditions  with  which  are  incor- 
porated  storiea  and  conceptions  derived  from  adjacent  more 
ci\'ilized  peoplea;  is  of  eourse  difficiilt.  The  difRcülty  ia 
increased  hy  the  establiahed  habit  of  carrj-ing  back  devel- 
oped  ideas  to  the  interpretation  of  carly  at^tements;  as  hy 
commentatora  wlio  explain  away  certain  highly  concreto 
descriptiona  of  divine  actiona  as  "  anthropomorphic  langnage 
snited  to  the  teaching  of  man  in  a  state  of  simple  and  par- 
tial  civilization."  If,  however,  we  reject  non-natnral  inter- 
pretations,  and  infer,  aa  analogy  Warrants,  that  the  most 
cmdoly  anthropomorphic  descriptions  are  the  original  onee, 
we  ahall  find  the  difficulty  lesa. 

Abraham  is  deacribed  ae  doing  that  which  primitive 
aen,  and  especielly  nomads,  ave  ofteü  (»ym^Vled  to  do  by 
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increase  of  numbera — leaving  bis  kindred  and  migrating  to 
a  oew  dwelling-place:  separating,  as  he  afterwards  sepa- 
rated  f rom  Lot^  to  get  pasturage.  That  he  thinks  himself 
supematurally  prompted,  apparently  by  a  vision,  recalls  tbe 
ideas  of  kindred  Semites  now  existing,  of  whom  Baker  teils 
ua  that  ^'  if  in  a  dream  a  particular  course  of  action  is  sug- 
gested,  the  Arab  believes  that  God  has  spähen  and  direeted 
him."  Tbe  new  territory  he  migrates  to,  the  story  repre- 
aents  as  made  over  to  bim;  and  the  question  is — ^Was  Abra- 
ham dealing  with  a  terrestrial  potentate,  or  with^he  Power 
by  which  planets  gravitate  and  stars  shine? 

The  wordfl  applied  to  thia  giver  of  tbe  territory  are  ex- 
pressive simply  öf  superiority.  Elohim^  in  some  cases  trans- 
lated  gods,  is  applied  also  to  kings,  judges,  powerf  ul  persona, 
and  to  other  tbings  great  or  high.  So,  too,  Adanai  is  indis- 
criminately  used  (as  "  Lord  "  is  among  ourselves),  to  a  being 
regarded  as  supematural  and  to  a  living  man.  Kuenen  says 
the  meaning  of  Shaddaiis  "  *  the  mighty  one,'  or  perbaps 
Btill  more  exactly,  ^  the  violent  one: '  "  a  title  harmonizing 
with  tbe  titles  of  Assyrian  kings,  wbo  delight  in  comparing 
themselves  to  whirlwinds  and  floods.  Even  the  more  ex- 
alted  names  find  their  parallels  in  those  of  neighbouring 
nilers.  When,  in  the  euneiform  inscriptions,  we  find  Tig- 
lath-pileser  called  "  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,"  we  see  that 
there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  title  "  god  of  gods,  and 
lord  of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty  and  terrible:  "  a  de- 
scription  implying  that  tbe  Ilebrew  god  is  one  of  many, 
distingiiisbed  by  bis  siipremaey. 

By  tbis  being  wbo  bears  titles  such  as  are  bome  by  ter- 
restrial potentates,  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
be  given  in  retum  for  bomage.  When  he  complains  that 
the  promise  has  not  been  fiilfilled,  be  is  pacified  by  renewed 
promises.  Finally,  a  covenant  is  made — Abraham  is  to  have 
"  all  the  land  of  Canaan,"  wbile  tbe  giver  is  "  to  be  a  god 
unto  "  bim.  The  supposition  that  such  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  tbe  First  Cause  of  things  aud  a  ^\ve^ 
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herd  chief,  would  be  an  astounding  one  were  it  admissible; 
but  it  is  excluded  by  tbe  words  uaed.  Tbe  expreeeion  "  a 
god  "  negatives  tbe  conception  on  eitber  side  of  a  supreme  ' 
universal  power.  If,  however,  iustead  of  supposing  tbat 
"  a  god ''  is  bere  used  to  mean  a  supematural  being,  we 
stippoee  tbat  it  is  used,  as  by  tbe  exieting  Arab,  to  mean  s 
powerful  ruler,  the  Statement  becomea  consiatent. 

Still  more  clearly  bave  we  tbe  same  implications  in  tbe 
ceremony  by  wbicb  tbe  covenant  is  establisbed.  Äbrabam, 
and  eacb'of  bis  male  descendantB,  and  eacb  of  bis  male 
alaves,  is  circumcised.  Tbe  mark  of  tbe  covenant,  obaerve, 
is  to  be  bome"not  only  by  Abrabam  and  tbose  of  bis  blood, 
but  also  by  tbose  of  other  blood  whom  he  Üae  bougbt.  The 
mark  is  a  stränge  one,  and  the  extenaion  of  it  ia  a  stränge 
one,  if  we  aaaume  it  to  be  impoaed  by  tbe  Creator  of  tbe 
TJniverse,  on  a  favoured  man  and  bis  descendants;  and  on'  - 
tbis  asBumption  it  is  no  less  stränge  that  the  one  transgres- 
sion  for  wbich  every  "  soul  shall  be  cut  off,"  is  not  any 
crime,  but  ia  tbe  neglect  of  this  rite.  Sucb  a  ceremony, 
bowever,  insisted  on  by  a  living  potentate  under  penalty  of 
death,  is  not  stränge;  for,  as  we  sball  bereafter  aee,  circum- 
cision  is  one  of  various  mutilations  impoaed  aa  marks  on 
Bubject  persona  by  terrestrial  superiörs. 

And  now,  passing  f rom  collateral  to  direct  evidence,  ob- 
serve  the  idea  wbich  Abraham  is  himself  represented  as 
forming  of  this  being  witli  whom  be  has  covenanted.  White 
he  Bat  at  bis  tent  door,  "  tbree  men  stood  by  him."  Nothing 
impliea  that  they  were  unlike  other  men  or  mucb  unlike  one 
nnotber.  He  "  bowed  bimself  toward  tbe  ground,"  and 
addressed  one  of  them  "  my  lord."  Asking  them  to  reat  and 
to  wash  their  feet,  be  said  he  would  "  fetch  a  morael  of  bread, 
and  comfort  ye  your  hearts."  So  tbat,  regarding  them  as 
tired,  travel-stalned,  and  bungry  travellers,  Abrabam  treats 
tbese  "  three  men  "  according  to  those  rites  of  hospitality 
still  observed  by  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  indieation  tbat 
Abraham  auspects  supematuralneaa  in  any  of  the  three ;  nor, 
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when  Sarah  laughs  at  the  promise  that  she  shgU  have  a  son, 
does  it  seem  that  she,  either,  imagines  she  is  in  the  presence 
of  anything  more  than  a  human  being.  It  is  tnie  that 
Abraham,  addressing  this  visitor  with  the  title  given  to 
superior  persons,  believes  him  able  to  do  things  we  class 
as  siipematnral — ascribes  to  him  the  character  common  to 
primitive  potentates,  who  are  f reqiiently  magicians  as  well 
as  nilers,  like  Solomon — ascribes  to  him  powers  such  as 
sarages  now  think  are  possessed  by  Europeans.  But  though, 
while  showing  him  the  road  to  Sodom,  Abraham  talks  in  a 
way  implying  this  belief,  he  implies  no  more.  The  question, 
mark,  is  not  that  which  theologians  raise — Who  actually 
were  these  "  three  men?  "  was  the  chief  of  them  Jehovah? 
or  his  angel?  or  the  Son?  The  question  is  what  Abraham 
thought;  or  is  described  as  thinking  by  those  who  preserved 
the  tradition.  Either  alternative  has  the  same  ultimate  im- 
plication.  If  this  person  to  whom  Abraham  salaams  as  his 
lord,  with  whom  he  has  made  the  covenant,  is  a  terrestrial 
niler,  as  implied  by  the  indirect  evidence,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a  deity  was  like 
the  modern  Semitic  idea  cited  above.  And  if,  otherwise, 
Abraham  conceives  this  person  not  as  a  local  ruler  but  as  the 
Maker  of  All  Things,  then  he  believes  the  Earth  and  the 
Hcavens  are  produced  by  one  who  eats  and  drinks  and  feels 
weary  after  Walking:  his  conception  of  a  deity  still  remains 
identical  with  that  of  his  modern  representative,  and  with 
that  of  the  uncivilized  in  general. 

§  203.  And  so  the  universality  of  anthropomorphism 
has  the  sufficient  cause  that  the  divine  man  as  cemceived,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  perceived. 
The  abundant  evidence  above  given  that  the  primitive  mind 
frames  the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enforced  by  facts 
ahowing  that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Burton,  encamped  among  the  Eesa,  heard  an  old 
woman  with  the  toothache  exclaiming,  "  O  Allah,  may  thy 
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teetli  ache  like  mine  " — when  he  teils  us  that  the  wilder 
Bedoiiina  ask  where  Allah  is  to  be  found  that  they  may 
spear  him,  ^^  because  he  lays  waste  their  homes  and  kills  their 
cattle  " — when,  according  to  Moffat,  the  Hottentots,  not- 
withstanding  missionary  Instruction,  regard  the  Christian 
god  as  "  a  notable  warrior  of  great  physical  strength  " — 
when,  as  Hunter  narrates,  a  Santal,  responding  to  a  mk- 
sionary's  aecount  of  God's  omnipotence,  said,  "  and  what  if 
that  Strong  One  should  eat  me;  "  we  are  not  only  taught 
that'  the  undeveloped  mind  coneeives  God  as  a  powerful 
man,  but  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  higher  conception.    Even 
a  people  so  cultured  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  f ailed  to  eon- 
ceive  of  gods  as  differing  fundamentally  from  men.    Says 
Renouf — "  All  the  gods  are  liable  to  be  forced  to  grant  the 
prayers  of  men,  through  fear  of  threats  which  it  is  incon- 
ceivable  to  us  that  any  intelligenee  but  that  of  idiots  should 
have  believed." 

A  like  implication  everywhere  meets  iis  in  the  aboriginal 
belief  that  gods  are  mortal.  In  a  Quichß  legend,  given  by 
Bancroft,  we  read — "  so  they  died  like  gods;  and  each  left 
to  the  sad  and  wondering  men  who  were  his  servants,  bis 
garments  f  or  a  memoria  1. "  The  writers  of  the  Vedie  hymns, 
says  Muir,  "  looked  upon  the  gods  "  as  ^*  conf  essedly  mere 
created  beings;  "  and  they,  like  men,  were  made  iramortal 
by  drinking  soraa.  In  the  legend  of  Buddha  it  is  stated  that 
the  prince,  inquiring  about  a  corpse,  was  told  by  his  guide— 
"  This  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh :  gods  and  men,  rieh 
and  poor,  alike  must  die."  We  saw  that  the  Scandinavian 
crods  died  and  were  burnt — retuming  thereafter  to  Asgard. 
So,  too,  the  Egyptian  gods  lived  and  died :  there  are  f  rescoes 
at  Philae  and  at  Abydos  showing  the  burial  of  Osiris.  And 
though  in  the  Greek  pantheon,  the  death  of  gods  is  exempK- 
fied  only  in  the  ease  of  Pan,  yet  their  original  mortality  is 
implied  by  the  legends;  for  how  could  Apollo  have  been  a 
slave  to  Laomedon,  if  he  then  had  that  power  of  assuming 
and   throwing-off  the   material   form  at   will,   which  is 
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poeseased  in  common  by  the  Greek  god  and  the  primitive 
ghoet? 

How  deeply  rooted  are  these  ideas  of  deities,  is  further 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  culture  changes  them. 
Down  to  civilized  times  the  Greeks  thought  of  their  gods  as 
material  persona.  About  550  b.  c.  they  believed  in  a  living 
woman  pahned  upon  them  as  Athene;  and  in  490  b.  c,  to 
Phidippides  on  his  way  f rom  Athens  to  Sparta,  Pan,  meet- 
ing  him,  complains  of  neglect.  Mahomet  had  to  f orbid  the 
ädoration  which  cert^n  of  his  followers  offered  him;  and 
about  A.  D.  1000  the  Caliph  Hakem  was  worshipped  while 
living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses.  Paul  and 
Bamabas  were  treated  as  gods  by  the  priest  and  people  of 
Lystra.  And  the  sculpture,  painting,  and  literature  of  medi- 
sval  Europe,  show  how  grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the 
coneeption  of  deity  which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centu- 
ries.  Only  alluding  to  the  familiär  evidence  f umished  by 
the  mystery-plays,  it  will  suffice  if  I  instance  the  Old-French 
Verses  which  describe  God's  illness  as  cured  by  laughter  at 
a  dancing  rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Nor  among  some 
Catholic  peoples  are  things  much  better  now.  Just  as  the 
existing  savage  beats  his  idol  if  his  hopes  are  not  f ulfilled — 
just  as  the  ancient  Arcadian  was  apt  "  to  scourge  and  prick 
Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase;  "  so,  an 
Italian  peasant  or  artizan  will  occasionally  vent  his  anger  by 
thrashing  a  statue  of  the  Madonna:  as  in  Milan  in  Sept., 
1873,  and  as  at  Borne  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
true  that  ideas  of  deity  such  as  are  entertained  by  cultivated 
people,  are  innate;  it  is,  contrariwise,  true  that  they  arise 
only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  as  results  of  ac- 
cumulated  knowledge,  greater  intellectual  grasp,  and  higher 
sentiment. 

§  204.  Behind  the  supematural  being  of  this  order,  as 
behind  supematural  beings  of  all  other  Orders,  we  thus  find 
that  there  has  in  every  case  been  a  human  personality. 
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Anjthing  which  transcenda  the  ordinaiy,  a  savage 
thinks  of  as  BUpematural  or  divine:  the  remarkable  man 
among  tlie  rest.  Tbia  remarkable  man  may  be  eimply  the 
remoteet  ancestor  remembered  aa  the  foiinder  of  the  tribe; 
he  may  be  a  chief  famed  for  strength  and  bravery;  be  may 
be  a  medicine-man  of  great  repute;  be  may  be  an  inventor 
of  sometblng  new.  And  then,  instead  of  being  a  member 
of  the  tribe,  be  may  be  a  superior  atranger  bringing  arta 
nnd  knowledge;  or  he  may  be  one  of  a  superior  race  pre- 
dominating  by  conquest.  Being  at  first  one  or  other  of 
these,  regarded  witb  awe  during  bis  life,  he  is  regarded  with 
inereased  awe  after  bis  death;  and  the  propitiation  of  hia 
ghost,  beüonüng  gi-eater  than  the  propitiation  of  ghosts 
which  are  lesa  feared,  develops  into  an  establisbed  worship, 

Tbere  is  no  exception  then.  Using  the  phrase  ancestoi^ 
ivorship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship 
of  tbe  dead,  be  they  of  the  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
that  anceator-worship  ia  the  root  of  every  religion.* 

*  ImporttBt  »ddidontl  facta  uid  BrguucDta,  betrüg  direotlj  and  indirect- 
1;  OD  this  coiicIuBiDD,  will  be  tound  in  the  Appendicea,  Appendix  A  givcfl 
manj  further  lUuBlraiioiu ;  Appendii  B  coDUine  ■  critidBin  on  the  theoiy  of 
UM  rnftbolt^Uta  ;  uid  Appendix  C  •  crlticiim  od  thdr  toetliod. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   PRIMITIVE   THEOBY    OF   THIKOS. 

§  205.  That  seeming  chaoe  of  puerile  assumptions  and 
monstrous  inferences,  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  super- 
stitious  beliefs  everywhere  existing,  thus  falls  into  order 
when,  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our  advanced 
stand-point,  we  look  f orward  upon  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  primitive  man. 

Interpreters  of  early  eonceptions  err  in  ways  like  those 
in  whieh  teachers  of  the  yonng  err.  Xever  having  studied 
Psychology,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of 
his  pupiPs  mind;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  intel- 
lect  as  though  it  had  ideas  whieh  only  the  developed  intelleet 
can  have,  he  presents  itwith  utterly  incomprehensible  facts 
— ^generalizations  before  there  exist  in  it  the  things  to  be 
generalized,  and  abstractions  while  there  are  none  of  the 
concrete  experiences  from  whieh  such  abstractions  are  de- 
rived :  so  causing  bewilderment  and  an  appearance  of  stu- 
pidity.  Similarly,  narrators  of  primitive  legends  and  specu- 
lators  about  the  superstitions  of  savages,  carry  with  them 
tue  general  notions  civilization  has  developed,  and,  credit- 
ing  the  savage  with  these,  either  express  an  unreasoning 
wonder  that  he  should  think  as  he  does,  or  eise,  seeking  to 
explain  his  thoughts,  give  explanations  whieh  ascribe  to  him 
ideas  he  cannot  have. 

When,  however,  we  cease  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
in  terms  of  our  own,  the  conf  usion  disappeara,   When,  veri- 
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fy'iDg  a  priori  infereace  hy  a  posteriori  proof,  we  recognüe 
tbe  fact  that  the  primitive  man  doea  not  dbtinguish  natural 
from  unuatural,  possible  from  impossible;  knows  nothing 
of  phyaioal  law,  order,  cause,  etc. ;  and  that  wbile  he  showg 
neither  rational  aurpriae  nor  tbe  curioeity  wbich  prompts 
examination,  he  lacka  fit  words  for  carrying  on  inquiry,  aa 
well  as  the  requisite  power  of  continued  thinking;  we  see 
tbat  instead  of  being  a  speculator  and  maker  of  explana- 
tions,  he  is  at  first  an  almoat  passive  recipient  of  conclusiona 
forced  on  him.  Further,  we  find  that  he  is  inevitably  be- 
trayed  into  an  initial  error;  and  that  thia  originatea  an  erro- 
neoiis  System  o£  thought  which  elaboratea  as  he  advaneea. 
How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  thia  syatcm  of  thought, 
we  sball  perceive  on  now  recapitulating,  in  the  briefeat  way, 
the  results  reached  in  the  foregoing  eighteen  chaptera. 

§  206.  Chauges  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  occurring 
hourly,  daily,  and  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  go  on  in 
ways  about  which  the  savage  knows  nothing — unexpected 
appearances  and  diaappearances,  tranamutations,  metamor- 
phoses.  While  aeeming  to  show  that  arbitrarinesa  charactei^ 
izea  all  actiona,  these  foster  tbe  notion  of  a  duality  in  the 
things  wbicb  beconie  viaible  and  vanisb,  or  which  transform 
thcmselves;  and  this  notion  ia  confirmed  by  experiences  of 
shadows,  refleetions,  and  echoea. 

The  impressions  thua  produced  by  converae  with  exter- 
nal  nature,  favour  a  belief  set  up  by  a  more  definite  experi- 
ence — the  experience  of  dreains.  TIaving  no  conception  of 
mind,  the  i)riihitive  man  regards  a  dream  aa  a  series  of  actual 
occnrrentres:  he  did  the  tbinji:?,  went  to  the  placea,  aaw  the 
persona,  dreamt  of,  Untronbled  by  incongruitiea,  he  ac- 
eepts  the  facta  as  they  stand;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  thinks 
about  them,  is  led  to  conceive  a  double  which  goes  away 
during  aleep  and  comea  back.  Tbis  conception  of  bis  own 
duality  aeoms  confirmed  by  the  aonmambulism  occaaionally 
witneseed. 
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More  decisively  does  it  seem  confirmed  by  other  abnor- 
mal insensibilities.  In  swoon,  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  and  the 
unconsciousness  foUowing  violence,  it  appears  that  the 
other-self,  instead  of  retuming  at  call,  will  not  retum  for 
periods  varying  from  some  minutes  to  some  days.  Occa- 
sionally  af ter  one  of  these  states,  the  other-self  teils  what  haa 
happened  in  the  interval;  occasionally  no  account  of  its  ad- 
ventiires  can  be  got;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence 
raises  the  donbt  whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

The  distinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 
iiisensibility  and  the  condition  of  permanent  insensibility, 
is  one  which,  sometimes  imperceptible  to  instnicted  persons, 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  savage.  The  normal  uncon- 
sciousness of  sleep  from  which  a  man's  double  is  readily 
brought  back,  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  the  double  is  brought  back  with  diffi- 
culty,  to  that  lasting  kind  of  unconsciousness  from  which  the 
double  cannot  be  brought  back  at  all.  Still,  analogy  leads 
the  savage  to  infer  that  it  will  eventually  come  back.  And 
here,  recalling  the  remark  of  ten  made  among  ourselves  af  ter 
a  death,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  deceased,  lying  not 
more  quietly  than  he  has  of  ten  done,  will  never  move  again, 
let  me  point  out  how  powerf ul  over  the  primitive  mind  must 
be  the  association  between  this  sleep-like  quiescence  and  the 
waking  that  habitually  follows — an  association  which,  even 
alone,  must  go  far  towards  suggesting  resurrection.  Such 
resurrection,  shown  by  the  universal  fear  of  the  dead  to  be 
vaguely  imagined  even  by  the  lowest  races,  becomes  clearly 
imagined  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  a  wandering  duplicate 
is  made  definite  by  the  dream-theory. 

The  second-self  ascribed  to  each  man,  at  first  differs  in 
nothing  from  its  original.  It  is  figured  as  equally  visible, 
equally  material;  and  no  less  suffers  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
pain.  Indistinguishable  from  the  person  himself ,  .capable 
of  being  slain^  drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  a  second 
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time,  the  original  ghost,  soul,  or  spirit,  differentiates  slowiy 
iii  supposed  nature.  Having  at  the  outset  but  a  temporary 
second  life,  it  gradually  acquires  a  permanent  one;  while  it 
deviates  more  and  more  in  substance  from  body:  becoming 
at  length  etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man,  originally  conceived  as 
like  him  in  all  other  respects,  is  conceived  as  having  like 
occupations.  If  of  predatory  race,  it  fights  and  hunts  as 
before;  if  of  pastoral,  it  continues  to  tend  cattle,  and  drink 
milk;  if  of  agricultural,  it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing, 
reaping,  etc.  And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  thus 
like  the  first,  and  also  like  in  the  social  arrangements  it  is 
subject  to,  there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the 
corpse  food,  drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at 
the  grave  domestic  animals,  wives,  slaves, 

The  place  in  which  this  life  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
pasaed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Of ten  ghosts 
are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants,  and  por- 
tions  of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  for  them;  sometimes  the 
adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  consume  the  offerings  of  food  left  there;  while 
in  other  cases  the  idea  is  tliat  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
region  whence  the  race  came.  This  other-world  is  reached 
by  a  joumey  over  land,  or  down  a  river,  or  across  the  sea, 
towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  according  as  the 
traditions  deterraine.  Hence  at  the  grave  are  left  fit  appli- 
ances  for  the  joumey — canoes  for  the  voyage,  or  horses  to 
ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  defence,  money  and  pass- 
ports  for  security.  And  where  burial  on  a  mountain  ränge 
entails  belief  in  this  as  a  residence  of  ancestral  ghosts,  or 
where  such  ränge  has  been  held  by  a  conquering  race,  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  the  mountain-tops, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other-world,  or  rather  as  one  of 
the  other-worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  but 
temporary  second  lives.  do  not,  in  that  case,  tend  to  form 
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iu  populär  belief  an  accumulating  host ;  but  they  necessarily 
tend  to  form  such  a  host  when  permanent  second  lives  are 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  every where,  capable  of  appear- 
ing  and  disappcaring  at  mll,  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  causes  of  all 
things  which  are  stränge^  unexpected,  inexplieable.  Every 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  is  attributed  to  their  agency; 
and  their  agency  is  alleged  even  where  what  we  call  natural 
causation  seems  obvious. 

Regarded  as  workers  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
8urro\mding  world,  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
unusual  aetions  in  living  persons.  The  body,  deserted  by 
its  other-self  during  insensibility,  normal  or  abnormal,  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  someone  eise,  living 
or  dead;  and  hence  to  the  malicious  doubles  of  dead  men 
are  ascribed  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  this  theory  of  possession,  accounting  f or  all  those 
bodily  aetions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  such  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habit- 
tially  ascribed  to  an  invisible  enemy. 

While  the  entrance  of  friendly  spirits  into  men,  giving 
snpernatural  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded;  and  when  it  is  believed  to 
have  occurred,  expulsion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist, 
by  loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches, 
etc.,  professes  to  drive  out  the  malicious  intruder.  And  this 
simple  form  of  exorcism  is  followed  by  the  developed  form 
in  which  a  more  powerful  spirit  is  called  in  to  help.  Whence, 
also,  there  eventually  grow  up  the  practices  of  the  sorcerer; 
wlio,  using  means  to  coerce  the  souls  of  the  dead,  commis- 
öions  them  to  work  his  evil  ends. 

But  while  primitive  men,  regarding  themselves  as  at  the 
mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  aid  of  the  exorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosts 
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antagonistically;  there  is  siinultaneously  adopted  a  con- 
trary  behaviour  towards  ghosts — ^a  propitiation  of  them. 
Two  opposite  ways  of  treating  the  corpse  show  us  the  diver- 
gence  of  these  two  opposite  policies.  In  some  cases  the 
avowed  aim  is  to  prevent  revival  of  the  deceased,  so  that  he 
may  not  trouble  the  living:  a  kind  of  motive  which,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  revived,  prompts  antagonistie  deal- 
ings.  But  in  most  cases  the  avowed  aim  is  to  secure  the  wel- 
f  are  of  the  deceased  on  resuscitation :  a  kind  of  motive  which 
prompts  propitiatory  observances. 

Out  of  this  motive  and  these  observances  come  all  forma 
of  worship.  Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering 
structure  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple; 
while  the  tomb  itself  becomes  the  altar.  From  provisions 
placed  for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed  inter- 
valB,  arise  religiou8  oblationa,  ordinary  and  extrao«linary 
— daily  and  at  festivals.  Immolations  and  mutilations  at 
the  grave,  pass  into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at  the 
altar  of  a  deity.  Abstinence  from  food  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ghost,  develops  into  fasting  as  a  pious  practice;  and 
joumeys  to  the  grave  with  gifts,  become  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine.  Praises  of  the  dead  and  prayers  to  them,  grow  into 
religious  praises  and  prayers.  And  so  every  holy  rite  is  de- 
rived  from  ^  f uneral  rite. 

After  finding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  supemat- 
ural  being,  and  the  one  which  remains  common  to  all  races, 
is  that  of  a  ghost;  and  after  finding  that  the  ways  of  pro- 
pitiating  a  ghost  were  in  every  case  the  Originals  of  the  ways 
of  propitiating  deities;  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  the  type  of  supematnral  being  out  of  which  all 
other  types  are  evolved.  The  f acts  named  in  justification  of 
an  affirmative  answer  were  of  several  classes.  From  the  lips 
of  primitive  peoples  themselves,  were  quoted  proof s  that  out 
of  ghost-worship  in  general,  there  grew  up  the  worship  of 
remote  ancestral  ghosts,  regarded  as  creators  or  deities. 
Worship  of  deities  so  evolved,  we  f ouhd  characterized  an- 
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cient  societies  in  both  hemispheres:  co-existing  in  them  with 
elaborate  worship  of  the  recent  dead.  Evidence  was  given 
that  by  the  highest  races  as  by  the  lowest,  ancestor-worship, 
similarly  practised,  similarly  originated  deities;  and  we  saw 
that  it  even  now  survives  among  the  highest  races,  though 
overahadowed  by  a  more  developed  worship.  Coneluding, 
then,  that  from  worship  of  the  dead  every  other  kind  of 
worship  has  arisen,  we  proeeeded  to  examine  those  worships 
which  do  not  extemally  resemble  it,  to  see  whether  they 
have  traeeäble  kinships. 

From  the  corpse  receiving  offerings  before  burial,  to  the 
embalmed  body  similarly  cared  for,  and  thence  to  figures 
formed  partly  of  the  dead  man's  remains  and  partly  of  other 
things,  we  passed  to  figures  whoUy  artificial:  so  finding  that 
the  effigy  of  a  dead  man  siipplied  with  food,  etc.,  is  then  pro- 
pitiated  in  place  of  him.  Proof  was  f  ound  that  this  effigy  of 
the  dead  man  oocasionally  becomes  the  idol  of  a  god;  while 
this  continued  propitiation  becomes  an  established  worship 
of  it.  And  since  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  believed  to  be  pres- 
ent  in  these  images  of  them,  are  the  real  objects  to  which 
offerings  are  made;  it  foUows  that  all  idolatry,  hence  aris- 
mg,  is  a  divergent  development  of  ancestor-worship.  This 
belief  extends.  Objects  rudely  resembling  human  beings, 
and  supposed  parts  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  those  which 
bv  contact  with  human  bodies  have  absorbed  their  odour  or 
spirit,  come  to  be  included;  and  so  it  results  that  resident 
ghosts  are  assumed  in  many  things  besides  idols:  especially 
those  having  extraordinary  appearances,  properties,  actions. 
That  the  propitiation  of  the  inhabiting  ghosts,  constituting 
fetichism,  is  thus  a  coUateral  result  of  the  ghost-theory,  is 
shown  by  various  facts;  but  especially  by  the  fact  that 
fetichism  is  absent  where  the  ghost-theory  is  absent  or  but 
Uttle  developed,  and  extends  in  proportion  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  animal-worship  is  another  de- 
rivative form  of  ancestor-worship.      Actual  and  apparent 
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metamorphoses  occurring  in  the  experiences  of  the  savage, 
encourage  belief  in  metamorphosis  when  anything  suggeets 
it:  all  races  showing  us  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
animals  and  of  animals  into  men,  is  a  familiär  thought 
Henee  house-haunting  creatures  are  supposed  to  be  the  dead 
returned  in  new  shapes;  and  creatures  which  frequent  the 
burial-place  are  taken  for  disguised  souls.  Fnrther,  the 
widely-prevalent  habit  of  naming  men  af ter  animals,  leads, 
by  the  inevitable  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  to  beliefs 
in  descent  from  animals.  And  thus  the  sacred  dhimal,  now 
treated  with  exceptional  respect,  now  propitiated,  now  wor- 
shipped,  aequires  its  divine  character  by  identification  with 
an  ancestor,  near  or  remote. 

Similarly,  plant-worship  is  the  worship  of  a  spirit  origin- 
ally  human,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  plant — sup- 
posed either  because  of  the  exciting  effects  of  its  producta; 
or  because  misapprehended  tradition  raises  the  belief  that 
the  race  descended  from  it;  or  because  a  misinterpreted 
name  identifies  it  with  an  ancestor.  Everywhere  the  plant- 
spirit  is  shown  by  its  conceived  human  form,  and  ascribed 
human  desires,  to  have  originated  from  a  human  personality. 

Even  deification  of  the  greater  objects  and  powers  in 
Nature  has  the  same  root.  Whe^  it  marks  the  place  whence 
the  race  came,  a  mountain  is  described  in  tradition  as  the 
source  or  parent  of  the  race,  as  is  probably  the  sea  in  some 
cases;  and  both  also  givefamilynames:  worship  of  them  as 
ancestors  thus  arising  in  two  ways.  Facts  imply  that  the 
conception  of  the  dawn  as  a  person,  results  from  the  giving 
of  Dawn  as  a  birth-name.  The  personalization  of  stars  and 
of  constellations,  we  foimd  associated  among  inferior  races 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  beings  who  once  lived  on  the 
Earth.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Moon.  Traditions  of  people 
in  low  stages  teil  of  the  Moon  as  having  been  originally  a 
man  or  woman ;  and  the  Moon  is  still  a  source  of  birth-names 
among  the  uncivilized :  the  implication  being  that  reveroncp 
for  it  is  reverence  for  a  departed  person.    Lastly,  worship 
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of  the  Sun  is  derived  in  three  ways  f  rom  ancestor-worship. 
llere  conquerors  Coming  f  rom  the  region  of  sunrise,  and 
therefore  called  "  children  of  the  Sun,"  come  to  regard  the 
Sun  BS  ancestor;  and  there  Sun  is  either  a  birth-name  or  a 
metaphorieal  name  given  because  of  personal  appearance,  or 
because  of  achievements,  or  because  of  exalted  position: 
whence  identification  with  the  Sun  in  tradition,  and  conse- 
quent  Sun-worship. 

Besides  these  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor-worship 
wliich  result  from  identification  of  ancestors  with  idols, 
animals,  plants,  and  natural  powers,  there  are  direct  develop- 
ments of  it.    Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghosts,  some  evolve 
into  deities  who  retain  their  anthropomorphic  characters. 
Ab  the  divine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive  mind, 
equivalent  ideas — as  the  living  man  and  re-appearing  ghost 
are  at  first  conf  ounded  in  early  belief  s — as  ghost  and  god  are 
originally  convertible  terms;  we  may  understand  how  a 
deity  develops  out  of  a  powerful  man,  and  out  of  the  ghost 
of  a  powerful  man,  by  small  steps.     Within  the  tribe  the 
chief,  the  magician,  or  some  one  otherwise  skilled,  held  in 
awe  during  his  life  as  showing  powers  of  unknown  origin 
and  extent,  is  feared  in  a  higher  degree  when,  after  death, 
he  gains  the  further  powers  possessed  by  all  ghosts;  and 
still  more  the  stranger  bringing  new  arts,  as  well  as  the  con- 
queror  of  superior  race,  is  treated  as  a  superhuman  being 
during  life  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  yet  greater  super- 
himfian  being.    Remembering  that  the  most  marvellous  Ver- 
sion of  any  story  commonly  obtains  the  greatest  currency, 
and  that  so,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  deeds  of  such 
traditional  persons  grow  by  unchecked  exaggerations  eager- 
ly  listened  to;  we  may  see  that  in  time  any  amount  of  ex- 
panfdon  and  idealization  can  be  reached. 

Thus,  setting  out  with  the  wandering  double  which  the 
dream  suggests;  passing  to  the  double  that  goes  away  at 
death;  advancing  from  this  ghost,  at  first  supposed  to  have 
but  a  transitory  second  life,  to  ghosts  which  exist  perma- 
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nently  and  therefore  accumulate;  the  primitive  man  isled 
gradually  to  p«ople  surrounding  space  with  supcrnatural 
beings,  small  and  great,  which  become  in  hia  niind  causal 
agcnt3  for  everything  iinfamiliar.  And  in  carrying  out  tbc 
niod(!  of  Interpretation  initiatcd  in  tliis  way,  he  is  coinmitted 
to  the  ever-n)ultiplying  superstitions  we  liave  traccd  out. 

§  207.  How  orderly  is  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs,  will 
be  Seen  on  now  observing  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  13  as 
clearly  exemplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  natural  proccss. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  a  syatem  of  superstitions  ariHOs 
by  continuouB  growth,  each  atage  of  whieh  Icada  to  the  next; 
biit  I  mean  that  the  general  formula  of  Evolution  ia  con- 
fomied  to  by  the  changes  gone  through. 

Integration  is,  in  the  fii-st  place,  abown  us  by  simple  in- 
crease  of  mass.  In  extremely  low  tribes  which  bave  bwt 
faint  and  wavering  beliefs  in  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  there 
are  no  eatablished  groups  of  euppoeed  supematural  beings. 
Among  the  more  advanced,  who  hold  that  dead  members 
of  the  tribe  have  temporary  second  livea,  ghosta  form  an 
imagined  assemblage  which,  though  coutinually  augmented, 
is  cohtinually  disaolving  away — a  düster  which  doea  not 
increase  becaiise  the  subtractions  equat  the  additiona.  But 
wlien,  later,  there  anses  the  belief  that  ghosts  exist  perma- 
nently,  this  Cluster  neceasarily  grows;  and  its  growth  he- 
comes  great  in  proportion  both  as  the  society  enlargea  and 
as  traditions  are  longer  preserved.  Henee  such  a  multipli- 
cation  of  supematural  beings  that  even  the  superior  among 
them  are  scarcely  numerable.  Gomara  teils  us  that  "  the 
gods  of  Jlexico  are  said  to  number  2,000;  "  and  with  these 
mnst  be  joined  the  far  more  nunierous  demons,  and  spirits 
of  undistinguished  persona,  recognized  in  every  locality,  A 
Uke  immense  growth  was  exhibited  in  ancicnt  mythologiea; 
and  is  now  exhibited  by  the  mythology  of  India,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  Japan.  Along  with  this  increase  of 

mass,  goes  increase  of  coherenee.  The  auperatittons  of  the 
primitive  man  are  looae  and  mcOTUflsÄjeaV.  Ä.\S«t«a.t  Taem- 
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bcrs  of  a  tribe  make  different  Statements;  and  the  same  in- 
dividual  varies  bis  interpretations  as  occasion  suggests.  But 
in  course  of  time  the  beliefs  are  elaborated  into  a  well-knit 
svstem.  Further,  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  ghost-theory 
leads,  initiated  by  anomalous  occurrences,  extends  itself  to 
all  phenomena;  so  that  the  properties  and  actions  of  sur- 
rounding  things,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  f  eelings  of  men, 
are  aseribed  to  unaeen  beings^  who  thus  constitute  a  dorn- 
bined  mechanism  of  causation. 

While  increasing  in  mass  and  ^n  coherence,  the  super- 
natural  aggregate  inereases  in  heterogeneity.  Alike  as 
ghosts  are  at  first  conceived  to  be,  they  become  unlike  as 
fast  as  the  tribe  grows,  complicates,  and  begins  to  have  a  his- 
tory:  the  ghost-fauna,  almost  homogeneous  at  the  outset, 
difFerentiates.  Originally,  the  only  distinctions  of  good  or 
bad  among  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  are  such  as  were  shown 
by  the  living  men;  as  are  also  the  only  unlikenesses  of 
power.  But  there  soon  arise  conceived  contrasts  in  good- 
ness  between  the  ghosts  of  relatives  and  the  ghosts  of  other 
per&ons;  as  well  as  stronger  contrasts  between  friendly 
ghosts  belonging  to  the  tribe  and  malicious  ghosts  belong- 
ing  to  other  tribes.  When  social  ranks  are  eatablished,  there 
foUow  contrasts  of  rank  and  accompanying  potency  among 
supematural  beings;  which,  as  legends  expand,  grow  more 
and  more  marked.  Eventually  there  is  formed  in  this  way 
a  hierarchy  of  partially-deified  ancestors,  demigods,  great 
gods,  and  among  the  great  gods  one  who  is  supreme;  while 
there  is  simultaneously  formed  a  hierarchy  of  diabolical 
powers.  Then  come  those  further  differentiations  which 
specialize  the  functions  and  habitats  of  these  supematural 
beings;  until  each  raythology  has  its  major  and  minor  pre- 
siding  agents,  f rom  Apollo  down  to  a  dryad,  f  rom  Thor  down 
to  a  water-sprite,  from  a  Saint  down  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out 
of  the  originally  small  and  almost  uniform  aggregate  of 
supematural  beings,  there  gradually  comes  an  aggregate  as 
multiform  as  it  is  vaat 
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Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  no  less 
clearly  displayed.  That  early  stage  in  which  men  show  fear 
of  the  dead  and  yet  do  not  tliemselves  expect  any  future 
existence,  shows  us  an  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  Even  after  the  ghost-theory  is  established  the  be- 
liefs  in  the  resulting  supematural  beings^  though  strong, 
are  indistinct.  At  the  same  time  that  Livingstone  describes 
the  people  of  Angola  as  "  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  80uls,"  he  says  that  they  "  have  half-developed 
ideas  and  traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know  not 
what."  And  kindred  accounts  of  uncivilized  races  else- 
where,  are  given  by  various  travellers.  But  with  progress 
conceptions  become  clearer.  The  different  kinds  of  supei^ 
natural  beings  grow  more  defined  in  their  fonns,  dispoai- 
tions,  powers,  habits;  until,  in  developed  mythologies,  they 
are  specifically,  and  even  individually,  distinguished  by  at- 
tributea  precisely  stated. 

Undeniably,  then,  a  System  of  superstitions  evolves  after 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  things.  By  continuous  inte- 
gration  and  differentiation,  it  isformed  into  an  aggregate 
which,  while  increasing,  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  This 
correspondence  is,  indeed,  inevitable.  The  law  which  is 
eonformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  being,  and  which  is 
consequently  eonformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  intel- 
ligence,  is  of  necessity  eonformed  to  by  all  products  of  that 
intelligence.  Showing  itself  in  stmctures,  and  by  implica- 
tion  in  the  f unctions  of  those  stmctures,  this  law  cannot  but 
show  itself  in  the  concrete  manif estations  of  those  functions. 
Just  as  language,  eonsidered  as  an  objective  product,  bears 
the  impress  of  this  subjective  process;  so,  too,  does  that 
System  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  which  the 
mind  gradually  elaborates. 

So  that  in  f act  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  absorbs  the 
antagonist  hypotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself 
hv  Assimilating  their  componenta. 


CHAPTEE  XXVn. 

THE   BCOPE   OF   SOCIOLOOY. 

}         §  208.  Thbough  the  minds  of  some  who  are  critical  re- 

spc^ting  logical  order,  there  hae  doubtless  passed  the  thought 

that,  along  with  the  Data  of  Sociology,  the  foregoing  ehap- 

ters  have  included  much  which  forms  a  part  of  Sociology 

itself.     Admitting  an  apparent  justification  for  this  objee- 

tion,  the  reply  is  that  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  science  be 

stated  before  some  knowledge  of  the  science  has  been 

I     reached;  and  that  the  analysis  which  discloses  the  data  can- 

not  be  made  withont  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  phenom- 

ena  analyzed.    For  example,  in  Biology  the  explanation  of 

functions  implies  knowledge  of  the  various  physical  and 

chemical  actions  going  on  throughout  the  organism.    Yet 

these  actions  become  comprehensible  only  as  fast  as  the  rela- 

tions  of  structnres  and  reciprocities  of  functions  become 

.     known;  nay,  they  cannot  even  be  described  without  refer- 

.     ence  to  the  vital  actions  interpreted  by  them.    Similarly  in 

■    Sociology,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  and  develop- 

)    ment  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  are  leading  agents 

(in  social  evolution,  withont  referring  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion  to  the  phases  of  that  evolution. 

The  need  for  this  preliminary  statement  of  data,  and  the 
especial  need  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  will  be  seen  when  the 
results  are  gathered  up,  generalized,  and  formulated. 

§  209.  After  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  phenomena 

of  social  evolution  are  determined  partly  by  the  externa] 
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actions  to  which  the  social  aggregate  is  exposed,  and  parüy 
by  the  natures  of  its  units;  and  after  observing  that  these 
two  sets  of  factors  are  tliemselves  progressively  changed  as 
the  Society  evolves;  we  glanced  at  these  two  sets  of  factors 
in  their  original  forms. 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions^  inorganic  and 
organic,  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface;  sho\mg 
the  effects  of  cold  and  heat,  of  humidity  and  dryness,  of 
surface,  contoiir,  soil,  minerals,  of  floras  and  faunas.  After 
seeing  how  social  evolution  in  its  eailier  stages  depends 
wholly  on  a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances;  and 
after  seeing  that  thongh,  along  with  adväncing  development, 
there  goes  increasing  independence  of  circumstances,  these 
cver  remain  important  factors;  it  wa3  pointed  out  that  while 
dealing  with  principles  of  evolution  which  are  common  to 
all  societies,  we  might  neglect  those  special  extemal  factors 
which  determine  some  of  their  special  characters. 

Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  internal  factors 
as  rüde  societies  display  them.  An  account  was  given  of 
"  The  Primitive  Man — Physical:  "  ahowing  that  by  stat- 
ure,  structure,  strength,  as  well  as  by  callousness  and  lack 
of  energy,  he  was  ill  fitted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advance.  Examination  of  "  The  Primitive  Man 
— Emotional,"  led  us  to  see  that  his  improvidence  and  his 
explosiveness,  restrained  but  little  by  sociality  and  by  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for  co-operation. 
And  then,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Man — Intel- 
lectual,"  we  saw  that  while  adapted  by  its  active  and  acute 
perceptions  to  the  needs  of  a  wild  life,  his  type  of  mind  is 
deficient  in  the  f aculties  required  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  general  traits  of  the  original 
social  Unit,  we  found  that  there  remained  to  be  noted  cer- 
tain  more  special  traits,  implied  by  his  ideas  and  their  ac- 
companying  sentiments.  This  led  us  to  trace  the  genesis 
of  those  beliefs  conceming  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  of 
surrounding  things,  which  were  summed  up  in  the  last  chap- 
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ter.  And  now  observe  thc  general  conclusion  reached.  It 
is  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  man  is  in  part 
determined  by  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards  men 
around  him;  it  ia  in  part  determined  by  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regards  men  who  have  passed  away.  From  these 
two  sets  of  feelings,  result  two  all-important  sets  of  social 
f actors.  While  ihefeaa*  of  the  living  becomes  the  root  of  the 
political  control,  the  fear  of  the  dead  becomes  the  root  of  the 
religions  control.  On  remembering  how  large  a  share  the 
resulting  ancestor-worship  had  in  regulating  lif  e  among  the 
people  who,  in  the  Nile-valley,  first  reached  a  high  civiliza- 
tion — on  remembering  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  sub- 
ject  to  a  rigid  social  System  rooted  in  an  ancestor-worship  so 
elaborate  that  the  living  might  truly  be  called  slaves  of  the 
dead— on  remembering  that  in  the  lives  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  propitiation  of  the  family  and  tribal  manea  was 
habitual — on  remembering  that  in  China,  too,  there  has 
been,  and  still  continues,  a  kindred  worship  generating  kin- 
dred  restraints;  we  shall  recognize,  in  the  fear  of  the  dead, 
a  social  f  actor  which  is,  at  first,  not  less  important,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  more  important,  than  the  fear  of  the  living. 

And  thus  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  trait  in  the 
social  Units,  by  which  co-ordination  of  their  actions  is  ren- 
dered  possible. 

§  210.  Setting  out  with  social  units  as  thus  condi- 
tioned,  as  thus  constituted  physically,  emotionally,  and  intel- 
lectually,  and  as  thus  possessed  of  certain  early-acquired 
notions  and  correlative  feelings,  the  Science  of  Sociology 
has  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  phenomena  that  result  from 
their  combined  actions. 

The  simplest  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  by 
which  the  successive  generations  of  units  are  produced, 
reared,  and  fitted  for  co-operation.  The  development  of  the 
family  thus  Stands  first  in  order.    The  waya  in  wMch  the 
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fostering  of  offspring  is  influenced  by  protniscuity,  by  poly- 
andry,  by  polygyny,  and  by  monogamy,  have  to  be  traced; 
as  have  also  tbe  reaults  of  exogamoua  marriage  and  endoga- 
mouB  marriage.  These,  cousidered  örst  as  affectiug  the 
maintenaDce  of  the  race  iu  number  and  quality,  have  also 
to  be  considered  as  afFecting  the  condltion  of  adults.  More- 
over,  beyond  observing  how  the  several  forms  of  the  sesiuil 
relations  modify  family-life,  thcy  have  to  be  treated  in  con- 
nexion  with  public  lif e ;  on  which  they  act  and  which  reacts 
on  them.  And  then,  after  the  sexual  relations,  there  have 
to  be  similariy  dealt  with  the  parental  and  filial  relations. 

Sociology  bas  next  to  describe  and  explain  the  rise  and 
development  of  that  political  Organization  which  in  several 
ways  regulates  affairs — which  combines  the  actions  of  in- 
dividiials  for  purpoaea  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and  de- 
fence;  and  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  as  also  in  certain  of  their  dealings  with 
themselves.  It  haa  to  trace  the  relations  of  this  co-ofdinat- 
ing  and  Controlling  apparatus,  to  the  area  occupied,  to  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  population,  to  the  meana  of  com- 
mnnication.  It  has  to  show  the  differences  of  form  which 
this  agency  presents  in  the  different  socia)  types,  nomadic 
and  settled,  militant  and  indiistrial,  It  has  to  describe  the 
changing  relations  botween  this  regulative  stmctiire  which 
is  iinproductive,  and  thoae  striictiires  which  carry  on  produc- 
tion.  It  haa  also  to  set  forth  the  connexions  betwecn,  and 
reciprocal  influencps  of,  thp  institutions  carrying  on  civil 
govemment,  and  the  other  governmental  institutions  simiil- 
taneonaly  developing^the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ceremonial. 
And  then  it  has  to  take  aecount  of  those  modifications  which 
persistent  political  restraints  are  ever  worlting  in  the  charac- 
ters  of  the  social  units,  as  well  as  the  modifications  worked 
by  the  reactions  of  these  changed  characters  on  the  political 
Organization. 

There  has  to  be  similarly  desoribed  the  evolution  of  the 
eceleaiasticai  structures  and  functions.    Commencing  with 
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these  as  scarcely  distinguished  f  rom  the  political  structures 
and  functions,  their  divergent  developments  must  be  traeed. 
How  the  share  of  ecclesiastical  agencies  in  political  aetions 
beoomes  gradually  less;  how,  reciprocally,  political  agencies 
plaj  a  decreasing  part  in  ecclesiastical  aetions;  are  phe- 
nomena  to  be  set  forth.  How  the  internal  Organization  of 
the  priesthoody  differentiating  and  integrating  as  the  society 
grows,  Stands  related  in  type  to  the  co-existing  organizations, 
political  and  other;  and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  are 
connected  with  changes  of  structure  in  them;  are  also  sub- 
jects  to  be  dealt  with.  Further,  there  has  to  be  shown  the 
progressive  divergence  between  the  set  of  rutes  f  ramed  into 
civil  law,  and  the  set  of  ruies  which  the  ecclesiastical  Organi- 
zation enforces;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
be  traeed  the  divergence  between  those  which  become  a  code 
of  religious  ceremonial  and  those  which  become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has  to  note  how  the 
ecclesiastical  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  laws,  and 
creed,  Stands  related  to  the  characterof  the  people;  and 
how  the  aetions  and  reactions  of  the  two  mutually  modify 
them. 

The  System  of  restraints  whereby  the  minor  aetions  of 
Citizens  are  regulated,  has  also  to  be  dealt  with.  Earlier 
than  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  controls  is  the  control 
embodied  in  ceremonial  observances;  which,  beginning 
with  propitiations  that  initiate  acts  of  class-subordination, 
grow  into  mies  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The 
mutilations  which  mark  conquest  and  become  badges  of 
servitude;  the  obeisances  which  are  originally  signs  of  Sub- 
mission made  by  the  conquered;  the  titles  which  are  words 
directly  or  metäphorically  attributing  mastery  over  those 
who  utter  them;  the  salutations  which  are  also  the  flatter- 
ing  professions  of  subjection  and  implied  inf eriority — these, 
and  some  others,  have  to  be  traeed  in  their  genesis  and  de- 
velopment.  The  growth  of  the  structure  which  maintains 
observances;  the  accumulation,  complication,  and  mcreas- 
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ing  definitioD  of  obBervancee;  and  the  resulting  code  of 
bye-laws  of  conduct,  have  to  be  aeverally  delineated.  These 
regulative  arrangemente,  too,  must  be  couaidered  in  their 
relations  to  co-existing  regulative  airangements;  with  which 
they  all  along  luaintain  a  eongniity  in  respect  of  coercive- 
nesa.  And  the  reviprocal  iofiuencea  exercised  b;  tbem  od 
men'a  naturee,  and  hy  men'a  natures  on  them,  need  setting 
forth. 

Co-ordiaating  atructures  and  functione  having  been 
treated,  there  have  to  be  treated  the  structures  and  func- 
tions  co-ordinated.  The  regulative  and  tbe  operative  are 
the  two  iiiost  generally  contrast«d  diviaions  of  every  society ; 
and  the  inquiries  of  highest  importance  eoncem  the  rela- 
tions between  them.  The  stages  through  which  the  indus- 
trial  part  passes,  from  its  original  union  with  the  govern- 
mental part  to  its  ultimate  separatenesa,  have  to  be  studied. 
An  allied  aubject  of  study  is  the  growth  of  those  regulative 
structures  which  the  industrial  part  developa  within  itself. 
The  producing  activities  of  its  unita  have  to  be  directed ;  and 
the  varioua  forme  of  the  directive  apparatua  have  to  be  dealt 
with — the  kinds  of  govemment  undcr  whicb  separate  groupe 
of  workers  act ;  the  kinds  of  govemment  under  whicli  work- 
ers  in  the  same  businesB  and  of  the  same  ctasa  are  combined 
(eventually  differentiating  into  guilda  and  into  uniona); 
and  the  kind  o£  govemment  which  keepa  in  balance  the 
activities  of  the  varioua  indnatrial  structures.  The  relations 
between  the  typea  of  these  industrial  govemments  and  the 
types  of  the  co-existing  political  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
raenta,  have  to  be  conaidered  at  each  suecesaive  atage;  aa 
have  also  the  relations  between  eacli  type  and  the  naturea 
of  the  Citizens:  there  being  here,  too,  a  reciprocity  of  inÜu- 
ences.  After  the  regulative  part  of  the  industrial 

Organization  comes  the  operative  part;  alao  presenting  ita 
suecesaive  atagea  of  evolution.  The  Separation  of  the  dis- 
tributive aystem  from  the  prodiictive  System  having  been 
firat  traced,  there  has  to  be  traced  the  growing  division  of 
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labour  within  each — the  rise  of  grades  and  kinds  of  distribu- 
tors  as  well  as  grades  and  kinds  of  pi*oducers.  And  then 
there  have  to  be  added  tlie  effects  which  the  developing  and 
differentiating  indiistries  produce  on  one  another — the  ad- 
vances  of  the  industrial  arts  themselves,  caused  by  mutual 
help. 

These  developments  of  the  struetures  and  functions 
which  make  up  the  Organization  and  life  of  each  society, 
having  been  f oUowed  out,  we  have  then  to  f ollow  out  certain 
associated  developments  which  aid,  and  are  aided  by,  social 
evolution — ^the  developments  of  language,  knowledge,  mor- 
als,  aesthetics.  Linguistic  progress  has  to  be  con- 

sidered  first  as  displayed  in  language  itself,  while  passing 
from  a  relatively  incoherent,  indefinite,  homogeneous  State, 
to  States  that  are  successively  more  coherent,  definite,  and 
heterogeneous.  We  have  to  note  how  increasing  social  com- 
plexity  conduces  to  increasing  complexity  of  language;  and 
how,  as  a  society  becomes  settled,  its  language  acquires  per- 
manence.  The  connexion  between  the  developments  of 
words  and  sentences  and  the  correlative  developments  of 
thought  which  they  aid,  and  which  are  aided  by  them,  has 
to  be  observed :  the  reciprocity  being  traced  in  the  increas- 
ing multiplicity,  variety,  exactness,  which  each  helps  the 
other  to  gain.  Progress  in  intelligence,  thus  asso- 

ciated  with  progress  in  language,  has  also  to  be  treated  as 
accompanying  social  progress;  which,  while  furthering  it, 
is  furthered  by  it.  From  experiences  which  accumulate, 
come  comparisons  leading  to  generalizations  of  simple  kinds. 
Gradually  the  ideas  of  uniformity,  order,  and  cause,  becom- 
itig  nascent,  gain  cleamess  with  each  fresh  truth  established. 
And  while  there  has  to  be  noted  the  connexion  between  each 
phasc  of  science  and  the  concomitant  phase  of  social  life; 
there  have  also  to  be  noted  the  stages  through  which,  within 
the  body  of  science  itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  few, 
simple,  incoherent  tniths,  to  a  number  of  apecialized  sciences 
forming  an  aggregate  oi  truths  that  are  m\i\l\l\xd\\!io\\a^ 
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raried,  ezact,  cohereDt.  The  emotional  modifica- 

tioDS  which  accompanj  social  modifications,  both  as  cause« 
and  as  conaequences,  also  demand  separate  atteutiou.  Be- 
sides  observing  the  interactiouB  of  the  social  state  and  the 
nioral  State,  we  have  to  observe  the  associated  modificaüoiis 
of  those  moral  codes  in  which  inoral  feelings  get  their  intel- 
leclual  expression.  The  kind  of  behaviour  which  each  kind 
of  regime  necessitates,  finds  for  itself  a  justiäcation  which 
acquires  an  ethical  character;  and  hence  sjstems  of  etliics 
must  be  dealt  with  in  their  social  dependences.  Then 

come  the  groupe  of  phenomena  we  call  eesthetic;  wliich,  as 
exhibited  in  art-products  and  in  the  correlative  sentiments, 
have  to  be  studied  in  their  respecdve  evolutioos  intemall; 
eonsidered,  and  in  the  relationa  of  those  evolutions  to  ac- 
companying  social  phenomena.  Diverging  as  the;  do  from 
a  common  root,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  together 
with  dancing,  musie,  and  poetry,  have  to  be  severally  treated 
as  connected  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  Btages,  with 
the  co-existing  phaees  of  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  de- 
grees  of  intellectual  advance. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  inter-dependence  of 
BtructureB>  and  functions,  and  producta,  taken  in  their  to- 
tality.  Among  these  many  groups  of  phenomena  there  is  a 
concensiis;  and  the  highest  achievement  in  Sociology  is 
so  to  grasp  the  vast  heterogeneous  aggregate,  as  to  see  hon 
the  character  of  each  group  at  each  stage  is  detfirmined 
partly  by  its  own  antecedents  and  partly  by  the  past  and 
present  actions  of  the  rest  upou  it. 

§  211.  But  now  before  trying  to  explain  these  most  in- 
volved  phenomena,  we  must  leam  bj  inspection  the  rela- 
tions  of  co-exiatence  and  sequenee  in  which  thej  stand  to 
one  another.  By  comparing  soeieties  of  difFerent  kinds, 
and  soeieties  in  different  stages,  we  muat  aacertain  what  traita 
of  size,  atructure,  function,  etc.,  are  associated.     In  other 
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words,  bef ore  deductive  interpretation  of  the  general  trutlis^ 
there  must  come  inductive  establishment  of  them. 

Here,  then,  ending  preliminaries,  let  us  examine  the 
facta  of  Sociology,  f or  the  purpose  of  seeing  into  what  em- 
pirical  generalizations  they  may  be  arranged. 


PART  II. 


THE  INDÜCTIONS  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

WHAT  18  A   BOOIBTT  ? 

* 

§  212.  This  question  has  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
outset  Until  we  have  decided  whether  or  not  to  regard  a 
Society  as  an  entity;  and  nntil  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  as  an  entity,  a  society  is  to  be  classed  as  absolutely 
unlike  all  other  entities  or  as  like  some  others;  onr  concep- 
tion  of  the  subject-matter  bef ore  us  remains  vague. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  society  is  but  a  collective  name  f or 
a  number  of  individuals.  Carrying  the  controversy  between 
nominalism  and  reaCsm  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
migfat  affirm  that  just  as  there  exist  only  the  meihbers  of  a 
species,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
HO  existence;  so  the  units  of  a  society  alone  exist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  society  is  but  verbal.  Instancing  a  lecturer^s 
audience  as  an  aggregate  which  by  disappearing  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  but  only  a  cei> 
tain  arrangement  of  peitons,  he  might  argue  that  the  like 
holds  of  the  Citizens  f orming  a  nation. 

But  without  disputing  the  other  steps  of  his  argument, 

the  last  Step  may  be  denied.    The  arrangement,  temporary 

in  the  one  case,  is  permanent  in  the  other;  and  it  is  the  per- 

ma£ence  of  the  relations  among  component  parts  whicfi 

coiKtitutes  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distinguished  from 

the  individualities  of  its  parts.     A  mass  broken  into  frag- 

ments  ceasee  to  be  a  thing;    while,  conversely,  the  stones, 
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bricks,  and  wood,  previoualy  separate,  become  the  thing 
called  a  house  if  connected  in  fixed  wajs. 

Thus  we  congistently  regard  a  society  as  an  entity,  becaiue, 
though  formed  of  discrete  units,  a  certain  concretenesa  in 
tbe  aggregate  of  tbem  is  implied  by  tbe  gfeneral  persiEtence 
of  tbe  arangemente  among  tbem  throughout  tbe  area  occu- 
pied.  And  it  is  this  trait  which  jields  our  idea  of  a  Bociety, 
For,  withholding  tbe  namb  from  an  ever-cbanging  Cluster 
Bucb  ae  primitive  men  form,  we  apply  it  only  wbere  some 
constancy  in  tbe  diatribution  of  parta  haa  resulted  from 
eettled  Uf  e. 

§  213.  But  now,  regarding  a  society  as  a  tbing,  wbat  kind 
of  thing  must  we  call  it  ?  It  seems  totally  unlike  every  object 
with  wbicb  our  senees  acquaint  us.  Any  likeness  it  nm; 
posaibly  bave  to  other  objects,  cannot  be  manifeat  to  percep- 
tion,  but  can  be  discemed  only  by  reason.  If  tbe  constimt 
relatioQs  among  ite  parta  make  it  an  entity;  tbe  question 
arises  wbether  tbese  constant  relationg  anjong  its  parts  are 
akin  to  tbe  constant  relationa  among  tbe  parts  of  otber  en- 
tities.  Between  a  aociety  and  anytbing  eise,  tbe  only  con- 
ceivable  reeemblance  must  be  one  due  to  paraUdwn  ^ 
princij}h  in  iJie  arrangement  of  componenta. 

Tbere  are  two  great  clasaes  of  aggregates  with  which  the 
social  aggregate  may  be  compared — tbe  inorganic  and  tbe 
organic.  Are  tbe  attributes  of  a  aociety  in  any  way  lue 
tbose  of  a  not-living  body !  or  are  they  in  any  way  like  tboee 
of  a  living  body?  or  are  they  entirely  unlike  tboee  of  bothl 

Tbe  first  of  tbeae  questions  needs  only  to  be  astn^  bf 
answered  in  tbe  negative.  A  whole  of  wbicb  tbe  pari«« 
alive,  cannot,  in  ita  general  charactera,  be  like  lifeleaa 
Tbe  second  qiiestion,  not  to  be  tbua  promptly  anawi' 
is  to  be  answered  in  tbe  affirmative.  The  reasona  for  asseri 
tbat  tbe  permanent  relations  among  the  parts  of  a  sociJ 
are  analogous  to  the  permanent  relations  among  the  pa] 
ö/a  living  body,  we  bave  novi  to  conaA«. 
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§  214.  When  we  say  that  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates,  we  do  not  thus  entirely 
exclude  commimity  with  inorganic  aggregates.  Some  of 
these,  as  crystals,  grow  in  a  visible  manner;  and  all  of  them, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  have  arisen  by  Integration  at 
Bome  time  or  other.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  things  we 
call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  societies  so  conspicuously 
exhibit  augmentation  of  mass,  that  we  may  f  airly  regard  this 
as  charactenzing  them  both.  Many  organisms  grow  through- 
out  their  lives;  and  the  rest  grow  throughout  considerable 
parts  of  their  lives.  Social  growth  usually  continues  either 
up  to  times  when  the  societies  divide,  or  up  to  times  when 
they  are  overwhelmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selvea  with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 

bodies,  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 

stnicture.    like  a  low  animal,  the  embryo  of  a  high  one  has 

few  distinguishable  parts;  but  while  it  is  acqiiiring  greater 

mass,  its  parts  multiply  and  differentiate.    It  is  thus  with  a 

aociety.    At  first  the  unlikenesses  among  its  groups  of  units 

are  inconspicuous  in  number  and  degree;  but  as  popvAaXAOXL 
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augmeats,  divisions  and  sub-divisionB  become  more  numeroas 
and  more  decided.  Further,  in  the  social  organism  as  in  tbe 
individual  oi^anism,  differentiations  cease  onl;  with  that 
completion  of  tbe  type  wbich  marke  maturity  -and  precedes 
decay. 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregatea  also,  as  in  the  entire  Solar 
System  and  in  each  of  its  members,  structural  diSerentiationa 
accompany  the  integrations;  yet  these  are  so  relatively  slow, 
and  BO  relatively  simple,  that  they  may  be  diaregarded.  The 
multiptication  of  contrasted  parts  in  bodies  politic  and  in 
living  bodies,  is  so  great  that  it  substantially  constitutee 
another  common  character  which  marke  them  oS  from  in- 
organic bodies. 

§  216.  This  Community  will  be  more  fuUy  appreciated  oq 
observing  that  progressive  differentiation  of  structures  is 
aecompanied  by  progi'eeaive  differentiation  of  functions. 

The  diviaiona,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  whict  ' 
arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assume  their  major  and 
minor  unlikenesses  to  no  purpose.  Älong  with  diveraities 
in  their  sbapes  and  compositione  go  diversities  in  the  actions 
they  perform:  they  grow  into  unlike  organs  baving  unlike 
dutiea.  Assuming  the  entire  function  of  absorbing  nutri- 
ment  at  tbe  eame  time  that  it  takes  on  its  structural  chiuv 
aeters,  the  alimentary  system  becomes  gradually  marked  off 
into  contrasted  portions;  each  of  which  haa  a  special  func- 
tion forming  part  of  the  general  function.  A  limb,  inatru- 
riiental  to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires  divisions  and 
snb-divisions  which  perform  their  leading  and  their  sub- 
sidiary  sbares  in  this  office.  So  is  it'with  tbe  parte 

into  wbich  a  society  divides.  A  dominant  class  arising  doee 
not  simply  become  unlike  the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over 
the  rest;  and  when  thia  class  separates  into  tbe  more  and  the 
lese  dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge  distinct  parts 
of  tbe  entire  control,  With  the  classes  whose  actions  are  ; 
controlied  it  ia  the  eame.  T\ie  ■^afioMS  ^QM.^'\iAKi-^i\ä!3ö.'Äis?j  i 
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fall  have  varioiis  occupations:  each  of  such  groups  also, 
within  itself ,  acquiring  minor  contrasts  of  parts  along  with 
minor  contrasts  of  duties. 

And  here  we  see  more  clearly  how  the  two  classes  of 
things  we  are  comparing,  distinguish  themselves  f rom  things 
of  other  classes;  for  such  difFerences  of  structure  as  slowly 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  f airly  call  differences  of  f unction. 

§  217.   Why  in  a  body  politic  and  in  a  living  body,  these 

unlike  actions  of  unlike  parts  are  properly  regarded  by  us 

as  functions,  while  we  cannot  so  regard  the  unlike  actions 

of  unlike  parts  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  shall  perceive  on 

tmiiing  to  the  next  and  most  distinctive  common  trait 

Evolution  establishes  in  them  both,  not  differences  simply,  . 

but  definitely-connected  differences — differences  such  that  l 

each  makes  the  others  possible.    The  parts  of  an  inorganic 

aggregate  are  so  related  that  one  may  change  greatly  without 

appreciably  affecting  the  rest.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  parts 

of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a  social  aggregate.    In  either  of 

these,  the  changes  in  the  parts  are  mutually  determined,  and 

the  changed  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent. 

In  both,  too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the  evolution 

advances.      .The  lowest  type  of  animal  is  all  stomach,  all 

respiratory  surface,  all  limb.    Development  of  a  type  having 

appendages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of  food,  can 

take  place  only  if  these  appendages,  losing  power  to  absorb 

nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are  supplied 

with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retain  the  power  of  absorp- 

tion.    A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circulating  fluids 

are  brought  to  be  aerated,  can  be  formed  only  on  condition 

that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  supply  itself  with 

materials  for  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the  develop- 

ment  of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  Simi- 

Jarly  in  a  society.     What  we  call  with  perfect  propriety 

ito  Organization,  necesaarilj  implies  traits  of  t\ie  S8Cß\fe^KflA% 
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IWhile  rudünentary,  a  society  is  all  warrior,  all  bunter,  all 
hut-builder,  all  tool-maker;  every  part  fulöls  for  itself  all 
needs.  Progrese  to  a  stage  characterized  by  a  permanent 
army,  can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangements  for  aupply- 
ing  that  army  with  food,  clothea,  and  mumtions  of  war  by 
tbe  rest  If  here  tbe  population  occupies  itself  solely  with 
agriculture  and  there  with  niining — if  theee  manufacture 
goods  while  those  distribute  them,  it  muat  be  on  condition 
that  in  excbange  for  a  special  kind  of  service  rendered  by 
eacb  part  to  other  parts,  tbese  otber  parts  severally  give  due 
proportiona  of  tbeir  Services. 

Tbis  division  of  labour,  firat  dwelt  on  by  political  econo- 
miats  as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  thereupon  recognized  by 
biologista  aa  a  phenomenon  of  living  bodies,  wbich  they 
called  the  "  phjsiological  dirision  of  labour,"  is  that  which 
in  the  society,  aa  in  the  animal,  makea  it  a  living  whole. 
Scarcely  can  I  emphasize  enough  tbe  tnitb  that  in  respect 
of  tbie  fundamental  trait,  a  social  organiam  and  an  indivi- 
dual  oi^anism  are  entirely  alike.  When  we  aee  that  in 
a  mammal,  arresting  the  lunga  quickly  bringe  the  heart  to 
a  atand;  that  if  the  stomach  fails  absolutely  in  its  oflßce 
all  other  parts  by-and-by  cease  to  act;  that  paralysis  of  its 
limbs  entails  on  the  body  at  large  deatb  from  want  of  food, 
or  inability  to  escape;  that  loss  of  even  such  amall  organs  as 
the  eyes,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  aervice  eaaential  to  thetr 
preaervation ;  we  cannot  but  admit  that  mutual  depesdence 
of  parts  is  an  essential  characteristic.  And  wben,  in  a  society, 
we  see  that  the  workera  in  iron  stop  if  the  minera  do  not 
Biipply  materials;  that  makers  of  clothes  cannot  carry  on 
tbeir  biiainoss  in  the.  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  fabrica;  that  the  manufacturing  Community  will 
cease  to  act  unlese  the  food-producing  and  food-diBtributing  j 
agencies  are  acting;  that  the  Controlling  powers,  govem- 
ments,  bureaux>  judicial  officers,  police,  muat  fail  to  keep 
Order  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  supplied  to  them  by  j 
tbe  parts  tept  in  order-,    we  axe  o\Ä^eÄ.  \a  ^-^  vWi,  \Jäa    (, 
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mutual  dependence  of  parts  is  similarly  rigorous.  Unlike 
asthe  two  kinds  of  aggregates  otherwise  are,  they  are  unlike 
in  respect  of  this  fundamental  character,  and  the  characters 
implied  by  it, 

§  218.  IIow  the  combined  actions  of  mutually-dependent 
parts  constitute  life  of  the  whole,  and  how  there  hence  re- 
snlts  a  parallclism  between  social  life  and  animal  life,  we 
See  still  more  clearly  on  learning  that  the  life  of  every  visible 
organism  is  constituted  by  the  lives  of  units  too  minute  to 
be  Seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

An  undeniable  illustration  is  fumished  by  the  stränge 
Order  Myxomyoetes.  The  spores  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  f orms,  become  ciliated  monads,  which,  af ter  a  time  of 
active  loeomotion,  change  into  shapes  like  those  of  amoebee, 
move  about,  take  in  nutriment,  grow,  multiply  by  fission. 
Then  these  amcBba-form  individuals  swarm  together,  begin 
to  coalesce  into  groups,  and  these  groups  to  coalesce  with 
one  another:  making  a  mass  sometimes  barely  visible,  some- 
times  as  big  as  the  band.  Thisplcumiodium,  irregulär,  mostly 
reticulated,  and  in  substance  gelatinous,  itself  exhibits 
movements  of  its  parts  like  those  of  a  gigantic  rhizopod, 
creeping  slowly  over  surfaees  of  decaying  matters,*  and  eyen 
up  the  stems  of  plants.  Here,  then,  union  of  many  minute 
living  individuals  to  form  a  relatively  vast  aggregate  in 
which  their  individualities  are  apparently  lost,  but  the  life 
of  which  results  f  rom  combination  of  their  lives,  is  demon- 
strable. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  discrete. 
lose  their  individualities  by  aggregation,  we  have  units 
which,  arising  by  multiplication  from  the  same  germ,  do 
not  part  Company,  but  nevertheless  display  their  separate 
lives  very  clearly.  A  growing  sponge  has  its  homy  fibres 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  substance;  and  the  microscope 
shows  this  to  consist  of  moving  monads.  We  cannot  deny 
life  to  the  sponge  aa  a  wbole,  f or  it  shows  ua  aome  eoTOOt^*^ 
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a<!tioiia.  Tbe  outer  amceba-form  units  partially  loee  their 
individualitiee  by  fueioD  ioto  a  protecüve  layer  or  skin; 
the  supporting  framework  of  fibree  ia  produced  by  the  Joint 
agency  of  the  monada;  and  from  their  Joint  agency  also 
result  those  currents  of  water  which  are  drawn  in  through 
the  enmllcr  orifices  and  expelled  through  the  larger.  But 
while  there  ia  thus  shown  a  feeble  aggregate  life,  the  lives 
of  the  myriads  of  component  units  are  very  little  sub- 
ordinated:  tbese  uuits  form,  &s  it  were,  a  nation  having 
Bcarcely  any  aub-division  of  functions.  Or,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  "  the  eponge  repres^nts  a  kind  of  sub- 
aqueous  city,  where  the  people  are  aminged  about  the 
streete  and  roads,  in  such  a  mauner,  that  each  can  easily 
appropriate  his  food  from  the  water  as  it  passes  along." 
Again,  in  the  hydroid  polype  Myrioth^,  "  pseudopodial 
procesBes  are  being  coQBtantly  projected  from  the  walls  of 
tbe  alimentary  canal  into  its  carity;  "  and  these  Dr.  Allman 
regards  as  proceases  from  the  cells  forming  the  walls,  which 
lay  hold  of  alimentary  matter  just  as  those  of  an  amoeba  do. 
The  like  may  be  seen  in  certain  planarian  worms. 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  tbe  lives  of  com- 
pwnentB.  Blood  ia  a  liqnid  in  which,  along  witb  nutritive 
matters,  circulate  innumerable  living  unita — the  blood  cor- 
puseles.  These  have  severally  their  life-histories.  During 
its  first  stage  each  of  them,  then  known  as  a  white  eor- 
puscle,  makes  independent  movements  like  those  of  an 
amoeba;  it  "  may  be  fed  with  coloured  food,  which  will 
tben  be  seen  to  bave  accumulated  in  the  interior;  "  "  and  in 
Bome  cases  the  colourleas  blood-corpuacles  have  actually 
been  seen  to  devour  their  more  diminutive  companions,  the 
red  ones."  Nor  ia  this  individnal  life  of  the  units  prov- 
able  only  wbere  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signa  to  be 
readily  seen.  Sundry  miicous  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  air 
passages,  are  covered  with  what  is  called  ciliated  epithelium 
— &  layer  oi  minute  elongateA  ce\\%  -pacVeA  ä&t V'^  «Ae,  «oA    ( 
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each  bearing  on  its  exposed  end  several  cilia  continually  in 
motion.  The  wavings  of  these  cilia  are  essentially  like 
^those  of  the  monads  which  live  in  the  passages  running 
through  a  sponge;  and  just  as  the  Joint  action  of  these 
ciliated  sponge-monads  propels  the  current  of  water,  so  does 
the  Joint  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium-cells  move  f  orward 
the  mucous  secretion  covering  them.  If  there  needs  further 
proof  that  these  epithelium-cells  have  independent  lives,  we 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  when  detached  and  placed  in  a  fit 
menstmum,  they  "  move  about  with  considerable  rapidity 
for  some  time,  by  the  continued  vibrations  of  the  cilia  with 
which  they  are  fumished/' 

On  thus  seeing  that  an  ordinary  living  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  units  which  live  individually,  and 
have  many  of  them  considerable  degrees  of  independence, 
we  shall  have  the  less  difficulty  in  rega^ding  a  nation  of 
human  beings  as  an  organism. 

§  219.  The  relation  between  the  lives  of  the  units  and  the 
life  of  the  aggregate,  has  a  further  character  common  to 
the  two  cases.  By  a  catastrophe  the  life  of  the  aggregate 
may  be  destroyed  without  immediately  destroying  the  lives 
of  all  its  units;  while,  on  the  other  band,  if  no  catastrophe 
abridges  it,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  f ar  longer  than  the 
lives  of  its  units. 

In  a  cold-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cells  perform  their 

motions  with  perfect  regularity  long  af ter  the  creature  they 

are  part  of  has  become  motionless.    Muscular  fibres  retain 

their  power  of  contracting  under  Stimulation.    The  cells  of 

aecreting  organs  go  on  pouring  out  their  product  if  blood 

is  artificially  suppHed  to  them.    And  the  components  of  an 

entire  organ,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  co-operation  for 

many  hours  af  ter  its  detachment.  Similarly,  arrest 

of  those  conunercial  activities,  governmental  co-ordinations, 

etc.,  which  constitute  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 

caused,  say  by  an  inroad  of  barbarians,  without  \mmftd^»Xs?c^ 
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stopping  the  actions  of  all  the  units.  Certain  classes  of 
these,  cspecially  the  widely-diffused  ones  engaged  in  food- 
production,  may  long  survive  and  carry  on  their  individual 
occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minute  living  elements  composing 
a  developed  animal,  severally  evolve,  play  their  parts,  decay, 
and  are  replaced,  while  the  animal  as  a  whole  continues. 
In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin,  cells  are  formed  by  fission 
which,  as  they  enlarge,  are  thrust  outwards,  and,  becorn- 
ing  flattened  to  form  the  epidermis,  eventually  exfoliate, 
while  the  younger  ones  beneath  take  their  places.  liver- 
cells,  growing  by  imbibition  of  matters  from  which  they 
separate  the  bile,  presently  die,  and  their  vacant  seats  are 
occupied  by  another  generation.  Even  bone,  though  so 
dense  and  seemingly  inert,  is  permeated  by  blood-vessels 
carrying  materials  to  replace  old  components  by  new  ones. 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  some  tissues  and  in  others 
slow,  goes  on  at  such  rate  that  during  the  continued  exist- 
ence  of  the  entire  body,  each  portion  of  it  has  been  many 
times  over  produced  and  destroyed.  Thus  it  is 

also  with  a  society  and  its  units.  Integrity  of  the  whole 
as  of  each  large  division  is  perennially  maintained,  notwitb- 
standing  the  deaths  of  component  Citizens.  The  fabric  of 
living  persons  which,  in  a  manufactüring  town,  prodiices 
some  comraodity  for  national  use,  remains  after  a  Century 
as  large  a  fabric,  though  all  the  masters  and  workers  who 
a  Century  ago  composed  it  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Even  with  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  structure  the  like 
holds.  A  firm  that  dates  from  past  generations,  still  carrying 
on  business  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  has  had  all  its  mem- 
bers  and  employes  clianged  one  by  one,  perhaps  several  times 
over;  while  the  firm  has  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
place  and  to  maintain  like  relations  with  buyers  and  sellere. 
Throughout  we  find  this.  Governing  bodies,  general  and 
local,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  armies,  institutions  of  all 
Orders  down  to  guilds,  clubs,  philanthropic  associations,  etc., 
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show  US  a  continuity  of  lif  e  exceeding  that  of  the  persons 
constituting  them.  Nay,  more.  As  part  of  the  same  law,  we 
see  that  the  existence  of  the  society  at  large  exceeds  in  dura- 
tion  that  of  aome  of  these  Compound  parts.  Private  unions, 
local  public  bodies,  secondary  national  institutions,  towns 
carrying  on  special  Industries,  may  decay,  while  the  nation, 
maintaining  its  integrity,  evolves  in  mass  and  structure. 

In  both  cases,  too,  the  mutually-dependent  functions  of 
the  various  divisions,  being  severally  made  up  of  the  actions 
of  many  units,  it  results  that  these  units  dying  one  by  one, 
are  replaced  without  the  f  unction  in  which  they  share  being 
sensibly  affected.  In  a  ifiuscle,  each  sarcous  dement  wear- 
ing  out  in  its  tum,  is  removed  and  a  Substitution  made  whilie 
the  rest  carry  on  their  combined  contractions  as  usual;  and 
the  retirement  of  a  public  official  or  death  of  a  shopman, 
perturbß  inappreciably  the  business  of  the  department,  or 
activity  of  the  industry,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  individual 
organism,  a  lif  e  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  the  lives  of  the 
iinits;  though  it  is  a  lif  e  produced  by  them.  ifr^-'-*^ 

§  220.  From  these  likenesses  between  the  social  organism 
and  the  individual  organism,  we  must  now  tum  to  an  ex- 
treme unlikeness.  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete 
whole ;  but  the  parts  of  a  society  form  a  whole  which  is  dis- 
crete.  While  the  living  units  composing  the  one  are  bound 
together  in  close  contact,  the  living  units  composing  the 
other  are  free,  are  not  in  contact,  and  are  more  or  less  widely 
dispersed.    How,  then,  can  there  be  any  parallelism? 

Though  this  difference  is  fundamental  and  apparently 
puts  comparison  out  of  the  question,  yet  examination  proves 
it  to  be  less  than  it  seems.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  point 
out  that  complete  admission  of  it  consists  with  maintenance 
of  the  alleged  analogy ;  but  we  will  first  observe  how  one  who 
thought  it  needful,  raight  argue  that  even  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  smaller  contrast  than  a  cursory  glanee  ^o^^ 
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He  might  urge  that  the  physically-coherent  body  of  an 
animal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  units;  but  that 
it  consists  in  large  measure  of  diff erentiated  parts  which  the 
vitally  active  parts  have  formed,  and  which  thereafter  be- 
come  semi-vital  and  in  some  cases  un-vital.  Taking  as  an 
example  the  protoplasmic  layer  underlying  the  skin,  he 
niight  say  that  while  this  consists  of  truly  living  units,  the 
cells  produced  in  it,  changing  into  epithelium  scales,  become 
inert  protective  stnictures;  and  pointing  to  the  insensitive 
nails,  hair,  homs,  etc.,  arising  from  this  layer,  he  might 
show  that  such  parts,  though  components  of  the  organisni^ 
are  hardly  living  components.  Carrying  out  the  argument, 
he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  there  exist 
such  protoplasmic  layers,  from  which  grow  the  tissues  com- 
posing  the  various  organs — layers  which  alone  remain  fully 
alive,  while  the  structures  evolved  from  them  lose  their 
vitality  in  proportion  as  they  are  specialized:  instancing 
cartilage,  tendon,  and  connective  tissue,  as  showing  this  in 
conspicuous  ways.  From  all  which  he  would  draw  the 
inferßjjce  that  though  the  body  forms  a  coherent  whole,  its 
essential  units,  taken  by  themselves,  form  a  whole  which  is 
coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplasmic  layers. 

And  then  would  follow  the  f acts  showing  that  the  social 
organism,  rightly  conceived,  is  much  less  discontinuous  than 
;'/  it  seems.  He  would  contend  that  as,  in  the  individiial 
' .  organism,  we  include  with  the  fully  living  parts,  the  less 
/;  living  and  not  living  parts  which  co-operate  in  the  tot«! 
activities;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  we  must  include  not 
only  tliose  most  highly  vitalized  units,  the  human  beings, 
who  chiefly  determine  its  phenomena,  but  also  the  variouti 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  which, 
under  the  control  of  man,  co-operate  with  him,  and  even 
those  far  inferior  structures,  the  plants,  which,  propa- 
gated  by  human  agency,  supply  materials  for  animal  and 
human  activities.  In  defence  of  this  view  he  would  point 
out  how  largely  these  lower  classes  of  organisms,  co-existing 
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with  men  in  societies,  affect  the  structures  and  activities  of 
the  societies — how  the  traits  of  the  pastoral  type  depend  on 
the  natures  of  the  creatures  reared;  and  how  in  settled 
societies  the  pknts  producing  food,  materials  for  textile 
fabricsy  etc.,  determine  certain  kinds  of  social  arrangements 
and  actions.  After  which  he  might  insist  that  since  the 
phjsical  characters,  mental  natures,  and  daily  doings,  of 
the  human  units,  are,  in  part,  moulded  by  relations  to  these 
animals  and  vegetals,  which,  living  by  their  aid  and  aiding 
them  to  live,  enter  so  much  into  social  Ufe  as  even  to  be 
cared  for  by  legislation,  these  lower  f orms  cannot  rightly  be 
excluded  from  the  conception  of  the  social  organism.  Hence 
would  come  his  conclusion  that  when,  with  human  beings, 
are  incorporated  the  less  vitalized  beings,  animal  and  vegetal, 
covering  the  surf ace  occupied  by  the  society,  there  results  an 
aggregate  having  a  continuity  of  parts  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching  to  that  of  an  individual  organism;  and  which 
is  also  like  it  in  being  composed  of  local  aggregations  of 
highly  vitalized  units,  imbedded  in  a  vast  aggregation  of 
Units  of  various  lower  degrees  of  vitality,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  produced  by,  modified  by,  and  arranged  by,  th^higher 
Units. 

But  without  accepting  this  view,  and  admitting  that  the 
discreteness  of  the  social  organism  Stands  in  marked  con- 
trast  with  the  concreteness  of  the  individual  organism,  the 
objection  may  still  be  adequately  met. 

§  221.  Though  coherence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre- 
requisite  to  that  co-operation  by  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism  is  carried  on;  and  though  the  members  of 
a  social  organism,  not  f  orming  a  concrete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain  co-operation  by  means  of  physical  influenoes  directly 
propagated  from  part  to  part;  yet  they  can  and  do  main- 
tain  co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  they 
nevertheless  affect  one  another  throiigh  intervening  spaoes, 
botb  bjr  emotional  language  and  by  tlie  WgOÄig^,  ot^ 
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and  written,  of  the  intellect.  For  carrying  on  mutually- 
dependeDt  actions,  it  is  requisit«  that  impiUses,  adjusted 
in  their  kinds,  amounts,  and  times,  ahall  be  conveyed  from 
pari  to  part.  Tbis  requisite  is  fulfilled  in  living  bodies  by 
molecular  wavea,  that  are  indefinitely  diffueed  in  low  type», 
and  in  high  types  are  carried  along  definite  Channels  (the 
function  of  which  has  been  significantly  calied  inter- 
nuncial).  It  i8  fulfilled  in  eocieties  by  the  aigns  of  feelinga 
and  thoughts,  conveyed  from  person  to  peraon;  at  first  in 
vague  ways  and  only  through  short  distancee,  but  afterwarde 
more  definitely  and  through  greater  distancee.  That  is  to 
say,  the  inter-nuncial  function,  not  achievable  by  stimuli 
physically  transfeired,  is  nerertheless  achieved  by  language 
— emotional  and  intellectual. 

That  mutual  dependence  of  part«  which  constitutes  Organ- 
ization ia  thus  etfectually  established.  Though  diecrete 
instead  of  concrete,  the  social  aggregate  is  rehdered  a  living 
whole. 

§  222,  But  now,  ■on  purauing  the  couree  of  thought 
opeiiecR)y  this  objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  we  arrive  at 
an  implied  contrast  of  great  significance — a  contrast  funda- 
mentally  afFecting  our  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by 
social  life. 

Though  the  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  doea  not 
prevent  sub-division  of  functions  and  miitual  dependence  of 
parfa,  yet  it  doea  prevent  that  differentiation  by  which  one 
part  becomea  an  organ  of  feeling  and  tlioiight,  while  other 
parts  beconie  insensitive.  High  animala  of  whatever  claaa 
are  distinguished  from  low  onea  by  complex  and  well-inte- 
grated  nervous  syatems.  While  in  inferior  types  the  minute 
Bcattered  ganglia  may  be  said  to  exiat  for  the  benefit  of  other 
atnietures,  the  concentrated  ganglia  in  auperior  typea  are 
the  atructnrea  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  rest  may  be  aaid  to 
eTJat.  Though  a  developed  nervoua  system  ao  direct«  the 
Bctious  of  the  whole  body  aa  to  ^Teser^e  '-Aa  "wKfe^gcvV^-,  -3»*, 
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the  welfare  of  the  nervous  System  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  these  actiona:  damage  to  any  other  organ  being  serious  in 
Proportion  as  it  immediately  or  remotely  entails  that  pain 
or  I068  of  pleasure  which  the  nervous  system  suffers.  But 
the  disereteness  of  a  soeiety  negatives  differentiations  cai^ 
ried  to  this  extreme.  In  an  individual  organism  the  minute 
living  unitSy  most  of  them  permanently  localized,  growing 
up,  working,  reproducing,  and  dying  away  in  their  respective 
places,  are  in  successive  generations  moulded  to  their 
respective  funetions;  so  that  some  become  specially  sentient 
and  others  entirely  insentient.  Bat  it  is  otherwise  in  a 
social  organism.  The  units  of  this,  out  of  contact  and  much 
leas  rigidly  held  in  their  relative  positions,  cannot  be  so  much 
differentiated  as  to  become  feelingless  units  and  units  which 
monopolize  feeling.  There  are, 

indeed,  traces  of  such  a  differentiation.  Human  beings  are 
unlike  in  the  amount«  of  Sensation  and  emotion  producible 
in  them  by  like  causes:  here  callousness,  here  susceptibility, 
is  a  characteristic.  The  mechanically-working  and  hard- 
living  Units  are  less  sensitive  than  the  mentally-working 
and  more  protected  units.  But  while  the  regulative  struc- 
tures  of  the  social  organism  tend,  like  those  of  the  individual 
organism,  to  become  specialized  as  seats  of  feeling,  the 
tendency  is  checked  by  want  of  that  physical  cohesion  which 
brings  fixity  of  function ;  and  it  is  also  checked  by  the  con- 
tinued  need  for  feeling  in  the  mechanically-working  units 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  funetions. 

Hence,  then,  a  cardinal  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of 
organisms.  In  the  one,  consciousness  is  concentrated  in  a 
small  part  of  the  aggregate.  In  the  other,  it  is  diffused 
throiighout  the  aggregate:  all  the  units  possess  the  capaci- 
ties  for  happiness  and  misery,  if  not  in  equal  degrees,  still 
in  degrees  that  approximate.  As,  then,  there  is  no  social 
sensorium,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate,  considered  apart 
from  that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought.  The 
Bociety  existß  for  tbe  bene&t  of  its  memberft*,  not  \\ä  tcätki- 
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bere  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  It  hae  ever  to  be 
remembered  that  great  as  may  be  the  efforts  made  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  body  politic^  yet  the  claims  of  the  bodj 
poHtic  are  nothiug  io  themselvee,  and  become  something 
only  in  so  far  as  they  embody  the  claüns  of  ita  componen 
individuals. 

§  223.  From  tbia  last  consideratioa,  which  is  a  digressioi 
rather  than  a  pari  of  the  argument,  let  us  now  return  an< 
sum  up  the  reaaons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism. 

It  undergoes  continuous  growth.  Äs  it  grows,  ite  part 
become  unlike:  it  exhibits  increase  of  structure.  The  un 
like  parts  simultaneously  asauine  aetivitiea  of  unlike  kind« 
These  aetivitiea  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  differ 
ences  are  so  related  as  to  make  one  another  poesihle.  Tbe 
reciprocal  aid  thua  given  causes  mutual  dependence  of  the 
parts.  And  the  jnutually-dependent  parts,  living  by  and  fot 
one  another,  form  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  is  an  individual  organism.  .The  analog^ 
of  a  society  to  an  organism  becomes  still  clearer  on  leamin^ 
that  every  organism  of  appreciable  size  ia  a  society ;  an J  oi 
f  urther  leaming  that  in  both,  the  Uvea  of  the  unita  continu« 
for  some  time  if  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  suddenly  arrested 
while  if  the  aggregate  ia  not  deatroyed  by  violence,  its  lif( 
greatly  exceeda  in  duration  the  Uvea  of  its  units.  Thougl 
the  two  are  contrasted  as  reapectively  diacrete  and  concrete 
and  thoiigh  there  results  n  difference  in  the  enda  aubaerveJ 
by  the  Organization,  there  does  not  reault  a  difference  in  th( 
laws  of  the  Organization ;  the  required  mutual  influences  oJ 
the  parts,  not  transmissible  in  a  direct  way,  being,  in  t 
society,  transmitted  in  an  indirect  way. 

Having  thus  conaidered  in  their  most  general  forma  thi 
reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism,  we  a« 
prepared  for  following  out  the  comparison  in  detail. 
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SOCIAL   GBOWTH. 

§  224.  Societies,  like  living  bodies,  begin  as  germs — 

originate  from  masses  which  are  extremely  minute  in  com- 

parison  with  the  masses  some  of  them  eventually  reach. 

rhat  out  of  small  wandering  hordes  have  arisen  the  largest 

societies,  is  a  conclusion  not  to  be  contested.     The  imple- 

ments   of  pre-historic  peoples,   rüder  even   than   existing 

savages  iise,  imply  absence  of  those  arts  by  which  alone 

great  aggrcgations  of  men  are  made  possible.      Religious 

ceremonies   that   survived   among  ancient   historic   races, 

pointed  back  to  a  time  when  the  progenitors  of  those  races 

had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of 

wood;    and  must  have  lived  in  such  small  Clusters  as  are 

alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agriculture. 

The  implication  is  that  by  integrations,  direct  and  indirect, 
there  have  in  course  of  time  been  produced  social  aggregates 
a  raillion  times  in  size  the  aggregates  which  alone  existed  in 
the  reraote  past.  Here,  then,  is  a  growth  reminding  us, 
by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living  bodies. 

§  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolution  and  the 

answering  trait  of  super-organic  evolution,  there  is  a  f urther 

parällelism:   the  growths  in  aggregates  of  different  classes 

are  extremely  vanous  in  their  amounts. 

408 
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Olancing  over  the  entire  assemblage  of  animal  types,  we 
see  that  the  members  of  one  large  class,  the  Protozoa^  rarel; 
increase  beyond  that  microscopic  size  with  which  every 
higher  animal  begins.  Among  the  multitudinous  kinds  of 
CcdeTUerata^  the  masses  ränge  f rom  that  of  the  small  Hydra 
to  that  of  the  large  Medusa.  The  annulose  and  moUuscous 
types,  respectively  show  us  immense  contrasts  between  their 
superior  and  inferior  members.  And  the  vertebrate  animals, 
much  larger  on  the  average  than  the  rest,  display  among 
themselves  enormous  differences. 

Kindred  unlikenesses  of  size  strike  us  when  we  contem- 
plate  the  entire  assemblage  of  human  societies.      Scattered 
over  many  regions  there  are  minute  hordes — still  extant 
samples  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.    We  have  Wood- 
Veddahs  living  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  only  now  and  then 
assembling;  we  have  Bushmen  wandering  about  in  families, 
and   forming   larger  groups   but   occasionally;     we   have 
Fuegians  clustered   by  the  dozen  or  the  score.      Tribes 
of  Australians,  of  Tasmanians,  of  Andamanese,  are  variable 
within  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  to  fif ty.    And  similarly, 
if  the  region  is  inhospitable,  as  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  if 
the  arts  of  life  are  undeveloped,  as  with  the  Digger-Indians, 
or  if  adjacent  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth,  as  with 
Indian  Hill-tribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  limitation  to  primi- 
tive size  continues.     Where  a  fruitful  soil  affords  much 
food,  and  where  a  more  settled  life,  leading  to  agriculture, 
again  increases  the  supply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates:  instance  those  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
and  in  many  parts  of  Af  rica.    Here  a  hundred  or  two,  here 
several  thousands,  here  many  thousands,  are  held  together 
more  or  less  completely  as  one  mass.      And  then  in  the 
highest  socij^es,  instead  of  partially-aggregated  thousands, 
we  have  completely-aggregated  millions. 

§  226.  The  growths  of  individual  and  social  organisms  are 
allied  in  another  respect.    In  e^iek  cäsä  ^\iä  «xvj^cqkoX&Vs^ 
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two  processes,  which  go  on  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
together.  There  iß  increase  by  simple  multiplication  of 
unit^  causing  enlargement  of  the  group;  there  is  increase 
hj  Union  of  groupe,  and  again  by  union  of  groups  of  groups. 
The  first  parallelism  is  too  simple  to  need  illustration;  biit 
the  facts  which  show  us  the  second  must  be  set  f orth. 

Organic  integration,  treated  of  at  length  in  thePrmciples 
ofBiology^  §§  180 — 211,  must  be  here  summarized  to  make 
the  comparison  intelligible.  The  compounding  and  re-com- 
pounding,  as  shown  us  throughout  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may 
be  taken  first,  as  most  easily  f ollowed.  Planta  of 

the  lowest  orders  are  minute  eells,  some  kinds  of  which  in 
their  myriads  colour  stagnant  waters,  and  others  compose  the 
gieen  films  on  damp  surfaces.    By  clusterings  of  such  cells 
are  formed  small  threads,  discs,  globes,  etc. ;  as  well  as  amor- 
phous  masses  and  laminated  masses.      One  of  these  la^t 
(called  a  thallus  when  scarcely  at  all  differentiated,  as  in  a 
sea-weed,  and  called  a  frond  in  cryptogams  that  have  some 
structure),  is  an  extensive  but  simple  group  of  the  proto- 
phytes  first  named.      Temporarily  united  in  certain  low 
cryptogams,  fronds  become  permanently  united  in  higher 
cryptogams:  then  forming  a  series  of  foliar  surfaces  joined 
bya  creeping  stem.  Out  of  this  comes  the  phsenogamic  axis — 
a  shoot  with  its  foliar  organs  or  leaves.    That  is  to  say,  there 
is  now  a  permanent  Cluster  of  Clusters.    And  then,  as  these 
axes  develop  lateral  axes,  and  as  these  again  brauch,  the  com- 
pounding advances  to  higher  stages.  In  the  animal- 
kingdom  the  like  happens;  though  in  a  less  regulär  and  more 
di^uised  manner.     The  smallest  animal,  like  the  smallest 
plant,  is  essentially  a  minute  group  of  living  molecules. 
There  are  many  forms  and  stages  showing  us  the  cluster- 
ing  of  such  smallest  animals.     Sometimes,  as  in  the  Com- 
pound YorticeO/B  and  in  the  Sponges,  their  individualities 
are  scarcely  at  all  masked ;   but  as  evolution  of  the  compo- 
site  aggregate  advances,  the  individualities  of  the  component 
aggregates  become  lesa  distinct.     In  oome    CdiletvtenrQ^^ 
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thoiigh  they  retain  considerable  independence,  which  they 
show  by  inoving  about  like  AmoßbcB  when  separated,  they 
have  their  individualities  mainly  merged  in  that  of  the  ag- 
gregate  formed  of  them:  instance  the  common  Hydra.  Ter- 
tiary  aggregates  similarly  result  from  the  masaing  of  sec- 
ondary  ones.  Sundry  modes  and  phases  of  the  process  are 
observable  among  coelenterate  types.  There  is  the  branched 
hydroidj  in  which  the  individual  polypes  preserve  their 
identities,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holds  them  together; 
and  there  are  forms,  such  as  Vdellay  in  which  the  polypes 
have  been  so  modified  and  fused,  that  their  individualities 
were  long  unrecognized.  Again,  among  the  McUttsooida  we 
liave  f eebly-united  tertiary  aggregates  in  the  Salpidm ;  while 
we  have,  in  the  Bot/ryOAdm^  masses  in  which  the  tertiaiy 
aggregate,  greatly  Consolidated,  obscures  the  individualities 
of  the  secondary  aggregates.  So,  too,  is  it  with  certain 
annuloid  types;  and,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  with  the 
Armvlosa  generally.    {Prm.  of  Biol.^  %  205.) 

Social  growth  proceeds  by  an  analogous  compounding  and 
re-compounding.  The  primitive  social  group,  like  the  primi- 
tive group  of  living  molecules  with  which  organic  evolution 
begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  by  simple  increase. 
Where,  as  among  Fuegians,  the  supplies  of  wild  food  yielded 
by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not  enable  more  than  a  score  or 
80  to  live  in  the  sarae  place — where,  as  among  Andamanese, 
limited  to  a  strip  of  shore  backed  by  impenetrable  bush, 
forty  is  about  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  find  prey 
without  going  too  far  from  their  temporary  abode — where, 
as  among  Bushmen,  wandering  over  barren  tracts,  small 
hordes  are  alone  possible,  and  even  families  "  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  separate,  since  the  same  spot  will  not  afford  suf- 
ficient  sustenance  f or  all ;  "  we  have  extreme  instances 
of  the  limitation  of  simple  groups,  and  the  formation  of 
migrating  groups  when  the  limit  is  passed.  Even  in  toler- 
ably  productive  habitats,  fission  of  the  groups  is  eventually 
üecessitated  in  a  kindred  maimeT.   S>^TftÄäicL^  ^  \\& Tsasaibet 
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increaaeSy  a  primitive  tribe  presently  reaches  a  di£Pasion  at 

which  its  parts  become  incoherent;   and  it  then  gradually 

separates  into  tribes  that  become  distinct  as  fast  as  their 

continually-divergiiig  dialeets  pass  into  different  languages. 

Often  nothing  f urther  happens  than  repetition  of  this.    Con- 

flicts  of  tribes,  dwindlings  or  extinctions  of  some,  growths 

and  spontaneous  divisions  of  others,  eontinue.  The 

formation  of  a  larger  society  results  only  by  the  joining  of  jf 

such  smaller  societies;  which  occurs  without  obliterating  the 

divisions  previously  caused  by  separations.    This  process  may 

be  Seen  now  going  on  among  nncivilized  races,  as  it  once 

went  on  among  the  ancestors  of  the  civilized  races.    Instead 

of  absolute  independence  of  small  hordes,  such  as  the  lowest 

savages  show  us,  more  advanced  savages  show  us  slight 

cohesions  among  larger  hordes.     In  North  America  each  of 

the  three  great  tribes  of  Comanches  consists  of  various 

bandsy  having  such  feeble  combination  only,  as  results  f rom 

the  personal  character  of  the  great  chief .    So  of  the  Dakotahs 

there  are,  according  to  Burton,  seven  principal  bands,  each 

including  minor  bands,  numbering  altogether,  according  to 

Catlin,  forty-two.     And  in  like  manner  the  five  Iroquois 

nations  had  severally  eight  tribes.    Closer  unions  of  these 

slightly-coherent  original  gröups  arise  under  f avourable  con- 

ditions;  but  they  only  now  and  then  become  permanent.    A 

common  form  of  the  process  is  that  described  by  Mason  as 

occurring  among  the  Karens.    "  Each  village,  with  its  scant 

domain,  is  an  independent  state,  and  every  chief  a  prince; 

but  now  and  then  a  little  Napoleon  arises,  who  subdues  a 

kingdom  to  himself,  and  builds  up  an  empire.    The  dynas- 

ties,  however,  last  only  with  the  Controlling  mind."     The 

like  happens  in  Africa.    Livingstone  says — "  Formerly  all 

the  Maganja  were  united  under  the  govemment  of  their 

great  Chief,  Undi;  .  .  .  but  after  Undi's  death  it  feil  to 

pieces.    .    .    .    This  has  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  every 

African  Empire  from  time  immemorial."    Only  occasionally 

doe»  there  result  a  Compound  social  aggregale  WiBÄ.  etAvvt^'^ 
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for  a  considerable  period,  as  Dahomey  or  as  Ashantee^ 
which  is  '^  an  assemblage  of  states  owing  a  kind  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  sovereign."  The  histories  of  Madagaacar 
and  of  snndry  Polynesian  Islands  also  display  these  transi- 
tory  Compound  groups,  out  of  which  at  length  come  in  some 
cases  permanent  ones.  During  the  earliest  times  of  the 
extinct  civilized  races,  like  stages  were  passed  through.  In 
^  the  words  of  Maspero,  Egypt  was  "  divided  at  first  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  which  at  several  points  simul- 
taneously  began  to  establish  small  independent  states,  every 
one  of  which  had  its  laws  and  its  worship."  The  Compound 
groups  of  Greeks  first  formed,  were  those  minor  ones  result- 
ing  from  the  subjugation  of  weaker  towns  by  strenger  neigh-, 
bouring  towns.  And  in  Northern  Europe  during  pagan  days, 
the  numerous  German  tribes,  each  with  its  cantonal  divisions, 
illustrated  this  second  stage  of  aggregation.  After 

such  Compound  societies  are  Consolidated,  repetition  of  the 
process  on  a  larger  scale  produces  doubly-compound  societies; 
which,  usually  cohering  but  feebly,  become  in  some  cases 
quite  coherent.  Maspero  infers  that  the  Egyptian  nomes 
described  above  as  resulting  from  integrations  of  tribes, 
coalesced  into  the  two  great  principalities,  Upper  Egypt  and 
Lower  Egypt,  which  were  eventually  united:  the  small 
states  becoming  provinces.  The  boasting.  records  of  Meao- 
potamian  kings  similarly  show  us  this  union  of  unions 
going  on.  So,  too,  in  Greece  the  integration  at  first  occur- 
ring  locally,  began  af terwards  to  combine  the  minor  societies 
into  two  confederacies.  During  Roman  days  there  arose  for 
defensive  purposes  federations  of  tribes,  which  eventually 
Consolidated;  and  subsequently  these  were  compounded 
into  still  larger  aggregates.  Before  and  after  the  Christian 
era,  the  like  happened  throughout  Northern  Europe.  Then 
after  a  period  of  vague  and  varying  combinations,  there 
came,  in  later  times,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  French  history, 
a  massing  of  small  feudal  territories  into  provinces,  and  a 
subsequent  massing  of  theae  m\;o  YVo^^Ölotjä. 
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So  that  in  both  organic  and  super-organic  growths,  we  see 
a  process  of  compounding  and  re-corapounding  carried  to  I 
various  stages.  In  both  cases,  af  ter  some  consolidation  of 
the  smallest  aggregates  there  comes  the  process  of  f orming 
larger  aggregates  by  nnion  of  them;  and  in  both  cases  re- 
Petition  of  this  process  makes  secondary  aggregates  into 
tertiary  ones. 

§227.  Organic  growth  and  super-organic  growth  have   . 
yet  another  analogy.    As  above  said,  increase  by  multipli- 
cation  of  individuals  in  a  group,  and  increase  by  union  of 
groups,  may  go  on  simnltaneously;  and  it  does  this  in  both 
cases. 

The  original  Clusters,  animal  and  social,  are  not  only 
small,  but  they  lack  density.  Creatures  of  low  types  occupy 
large  Spaces  considering  the  small  quantities  of  animal  sub- 
stance  they  contain;  and  low-type  societies  spread  over  areas 
that  are  wide  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  their  component 
individuals.  But  as  integration  in  animals  is  shown  by  con- 
centration  as  well  as  by  increase  of  bulk;  so  that  social 
integration  which  results  from  the  clustering  of  Clusters,  is 
joined  with  augmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each 
Cluster.  If  we  contrast  the  sprinklings  in  regions  inhabited 
by  wild  tribes  with  the  crowds  Alling  equal  regions  in 
Europe;  or  if  we  contrast  the  density  of  population  in 
England  under  the  Heptarchy  with  its  present  density;  we 
see  that  besides  the  growth  produced  by  union  of  groups 
there  has  gone  on  interstitial  growth.  Just  as  the  higher  \ 
animal  has  become  not  only  larger  than  the  lower  but  more  ) 
solid ;  so,  too,  has  the  higher  society . 

Social  growth,  then,  equally  with  the  growth  of  a  living 
bodv,  shows  US  the  fundamental  trait  of  evolution  under  a 
twofold  aspect.  Integration  is  displayed  both  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  larger  mass,  and  in  the  progress  of  such  mass 
towards  that  coherence  due  to  closeness  of  parts. 
It  28  proper  to  add,  bowever,  that  there  is  a  moäiÄ  oi  ^\Ä 
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growth  to  which  organic  growth  affords  no  parallel — ^t 
caused  by  the  migration  of  units  from  one  societj  to 
other.  Among  manj  primitive  groups  and  a  f ew  develoj 
ones,  this  is  a  considerable  factor;  but,  generally,  its  efl 
bears  so  small  a  ratio  to  the  effects  of  growth  by  increaac 
population  and  coaleacence  of  groups,  tbat  it  does  not  mi 
qualify  tbe  analogy. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

SOCIAL   8TBUOTUBB8. 

§  228.  In  societiesy  aa  in  living  bodies,  increase  of  mass 
ifi  habitually  accompanied  by  increase  of  structure.    Along 
vrith  that  Integration  which  is  the  primary  trait  of  evolu-  I 
tioD,  both  exhibit  in  high  degrees  the  secondary  trait,  [ 
differentiation. 

The  association  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  was 
described  in  the  PrmdpUs  of  Bidogy^  §  44.  Exeluding 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  above 
thoee  of  plants,  we  recognized  the  general  law  that  large 
aggregates  have  high  organizations.  The  qualifications 
of  this  law  which  go  along  with  differences  of  medium, 
of  habitat,  of  type,  are  numerous;  but  when  made 
they  leave  intact  the  truth  that  for  carrying  on  the  com- 
bined  lif e  of  an  extensive  mass,  involved  arrangements  are  I 
required.  So,  too,  is  it  with  societies.     As  we 

progress  from  small  groups  to  larger;  from  simple  groups  to 
Compound  groups;  from  Compound  groups  to  doubly  Com- 
pound ones;  the  unlikeneaaesoi  parts  increasjß.  The  social 
aggregate,  homogeneous  when  minute,  habitually  gains  in 
heterogeneity  along  with  each  increment  of  growth;  and  to 
reach  great  size  must  acquire  great  complexity.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  leading  stages. 
Naturally  in  a  State  like  that  of  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood- 

Lidjiiiis  oi  South  Americsiy  so  little  social  that "  oikfc  i«XKÄ^ 
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lives  at  a  distance  froni  another,"  social  orgauizatioa  a 
impossible;  and  even  where  there  i3  some  elight  associa- 
tion  of  families,  Organization  doea  not  arise  wbüe  thej' 
are  few  and  wandering.  Groupa  of  Esquimaux,  of  Aus- 
traliane,  of  Buahmen,  of  Fuegians,  are  witliout  even  that 
primary  contrast  of  parts  implied  bj  aettled  chieftainship. 
Their  members  are  aiibject  to  no  control  but  auch  as  is 
temporarilj'  acquired  hy  the  strenger,  or  more  cunning,  or 
more  experienced:  not  even  a  permanent  nucleus  is  preaent. 
Habitually  where  larger  simple  groiips  exiat,  we  find  some 
kind  of  head.  Tbough  not  a  uniform  rule  (for,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  genesis  of  a  Controlling  agency  dependg  on 
the  nature  of  the  social  activitiea),  tbia  ig  a  general  rule. 
The  headless  Clusters,  wholly  ungovemed,  are  incoberent, 
and  separate  before  they  acquire  considerable  aizes ;  but  along 
with  maintenance  of  an  aggregate  approacbing  to,  or  exceed- 
ing,  a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  Compound 
ruling  agency — one  or  more  men  claiming  and  eserciaing 
authority  that  is  natural,  or  supematural,  or  both.  This  ia 
the  first  social  difFerentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comea  another,  tending  to  form  a  diviaion  be- 
tween  regulative  and  operative  parts.  In  the  Iowest  tribes 
thia  is  rudely  repreaented  only  by  the  contraat  in  statu« 
between  the  sexea:  the  men,  having  unchecked  eontrol, 
.carry  on  such  estemal  activities  as  the  tribe  showa  us, 
'  chiefly  in  war;  while  the  women  are  made  dnidges  who 
perform  the  less  skilled  parts  of  the  procesa  of  austentation, 
But  that  tribal  growth,  and  establishment  of  chieftainship, 
which  givea  military  auperiority,  presently  causes  enlarge 
ment  of  the  operative  part  by  adding  eaptives  to  it.  This 
begins  unobtrusively.  AVhile  tn  battle  the  men  are  killed, 
and  often  afterwards  eaten,  the  non-combatants  are  enslaved, 
Patflgonians,  for  example,  makes  alaves  of  women  and  chil- 
dren  taken  in  war,  Later,  and  especially  when  cannibalism 
ceasea,  comes  the  enslaveraent  of  male  eaptives;  whence 
reaults,  in  some  caaes,  an  opcrsAvje  ^ort.  ÄeaA-g  -rosix^Rd,  aS 
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from  the  regulative  part.  Among  tlie  Chinooka,  "  ßlaves  do 
all  the  laborious  work."  We  read  that  the  Beluchi,  avoiding 
the  hard  labour  of  cultivation,  impose  it  on  the  Jutts,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  whom  they  have  subjugated.  Beecham 
says  it  is  usual  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  make  the  slaves  clear 
thegroundforcultivation.  And  among  the  Felatahs  ^'slaves 
are  numerous:  the  males  are  employed  in  wcaving,  collecting 
wood  or  grass,  or  on  any  other  kind  of  work;  some  of  the 
women  are  engaged  in  spinning  ...  in  preparing  the  jam 
for  the  loom,  others  in  pounding  and  grinding  com,  etc." 

Along  with  that  increase  of  mass  caused  by  union  of 
primary  social  aggregates  into  a  secondary  one,  a  further 
imlikeness  of  parts  arises.  The  holding  together  of  the  Com- 
pound Cluster  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  as  well  as  heads  of 
the  parts;  and  a  differentiation  analogous  to  that  which 
originally  produced  a  chief ,  now  produces  a  chief  of  chiefs.  \ 
Sometimes  the  combination  is  made  for  defence  against  a 
common  f oe,  and  sometimes  it  results  from  conquest  by  one 
tribe  of  the  rest.  In  this  last  case  the  predominant  tribe,  in 
maintaining  its  supremacy,  develops  more  highly  its  mili- 
tary  character:  thus  becoming  unlike  the  others. 

After  such  Clusters  of  Clusters  have  been  so  Consolidated 
that  their  united  powers  can  be  wielded  by  one  governing 
agency,  there  come  alliances  with,  or  subjugations  of,  other 
Clusters  of  Clusters,  ending  from  time  to  time  in  coalescence.  ^ 
When  this  happens  there  results  still  greater  complexity  in 
the  governing  agency,  with  its  king,  local  rulers,  and  petty 
Chiefs;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  arise  more  marked 
divisions  of  classes — military,  priestly,  slave,  etc.  Clearly, 
then,  complication  of  structure  accompanies  increase  of  mass. 

§  229.  This  increase  of  heterogeneity,  which  in  both 
classes  of  aggregates  goes  along  with  growth,  presents  an- 
other  trait  in  common.    Beyond  imlikenesses  of  parts  due  to 
development  of  the  co-ordinating  agencies,  there  presently       . 
foUow  unlikenesses  among  the  agencies  co-OT^iia\,e*ÖL — \)öä      \ 
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Organs  of  alimentation,  etc.,  in  tbe  oae  case,  and  the  indijs- 
I    trial  stnietures  in  the  other. 

When  animal-aggregatefl  of  the  lowest  order  unite  to 
fonn  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  agaht,  these  secondary 
aggregatee  are  compounded  into  tertiär;  aggregatee,  eacl 
compooent  is  at  first  aimilar  to  the  other  componenta;  but 
in  the  courBe  of  evolution  disainiilarities  arise  and  become 
more  and  more  decided.  Among  the  Cedenierata  the  atage« 
are  clearl;  indicated.  From  the  sides  of  a  common  hydra, 
bud  out  joung  onee  which,  when  fully  developed,  separate 
from  their  parent.  In  the  Compound  hydroids  the  youi^ 
polvpes  produced  in  like  manner,  remain  permanent  ly 
attached,  and,  themselvee  repeating  the  procesa,  preeently 
form  a  branched  aggregatc.  When  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pound group  lead  similar  and  almoet  independent  lives,  as 
in  various  rooted  genera,  they  remain  similar:  aave  tbose 
of  them  which  become  reproductive  oigans.  But  in  the 
äoating  and  awimming  düstere,  formed  by  a  kindred  procese, 
the  differently-conditioned  membere  become  difFerent,  while 
assuming  difFerent  functions.  It  is  thus  with  the 

minor  social  groups  combined  into  a  major  social  group. 
Each  tribe  oripnally  had  within  itself  such  feebly-marked 
industrial  divisiona  aa  Biif^ced  for  its  low  kind  of  life;   and 
theae  were  like  those  of  each  other  tribe,    But  union  facili- 
\  tates  exchauge  of  commodities;  and  if,  as  mostly  happens, 
)the  component  tribea  severally  occupy  localities  favonr- 
I  able  to  unlike  kinds  of  production,  unlike  occupationa  are 
'  initiated,  and  there  reauU  unlikenessee  of  indtistrial  stnic- 
tiires.    Even  between  tribea  not  united,  aa  thoae  of  Aiistralia, 
barter  of  producta  fumished  by  their  reepective  habitats 
goes  on  so  long  as  war  does  not  hinder.      And  evidently 
when  there  is  reached  such  a  stage  of  integration  as  in 
Madagascar,  or  as  in  the  ehief  Negro  states  of  Africa,  the 
internal  peace  that  follows  Subordination  to  one  govemment 
niakes  commercial  intercourse  easy.     The  like  parta  heing 
permancuÜj   held  togettict,  txkävisä.  Äe^icoÄeac^  \waaai!». 
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possible;   and  along  with  growing  mutual  dependence  the 
part8  grow  iinlike. 

§  230.  The  advance  of  Organization  which  thus  foUows 
[  the  advance  of  aggregation,  alike  in  individual  organisms 
and  in  social  organiams,  eonforms  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
general  law:  differentiations  proceed  from  the  more  general 
to  the  more  special«  First  broad  and  simple  contrasts  of 
parts;  then  within  each  of  the  parts  primarilj  contraated, 
changes  which  make  unlike  divisions  of  them;  then  within 
each  oftheseunlikedivisionsy  minor  unlikenesses;  andsoon 
eontinually. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate 
column,  illustrate  this  law  in  animals.  At  the  outset  an 
elongated  depression  of  the  blastoderm,  called  the  '^  primitive 
groove,"  represents  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis:  as  yet 
there  are  no  marks  of  vertebrse,  nor  even  a  contrast  between 
the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the  part  which  is 
to  become  back-bone.  Presently  the  ridges  bounding  this 
groove,  growing  up  and  folding  over  more  rapidly  at  the 
anterior  end,  which  at  the  same  time  widens,  begin  to  make 
the  skull  distinguishable  from  the  spine ;  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  segmentation  in  the  spinal  part,  while  the  cephalic 
part  remains  unsegmented,  strengthens  the  contrast.  Within 
each  of  these  main  divisions  minor  divisions  soon  arise. 
The  rudimentary  craninm,  bending  forward,  simultaneonsly 
acquires  three  dilatations  indicating  the  contained  nervous 
centres;  while  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column, 
spreading  to  its  ends,  produces  an  almost-uniform  series  of 
"  proto-vertebrsB."  At  first  these  proto-vertebrcB  not  only 
differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  each  is  relatively 
simple — a  quadrate  mass.  Gradually  this  almost-uniform 
series  falls  into  unlike  divisions — the  cervical  group,  the 
dorsal  group,  the  lumbar  group;  and  while  the  series  of 
vertebne  is  thus  becoming  specialized  in  its  different  regions, 
eacb  vertebra  is  cbanging  from  that  general  ioTm^\aöö.\\*^\. 
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first  had  in  common  with  the  rest,  to  the  more  special  form 
eventually  distinguishing  it  f  rom  the  rest.  Throughout  the 
embryo  th6re  are,  at  the  same  time,  going  on  kindred  pro- 
cesses;  which,  first  making  each  large  part  nnlike  all  other 
large  parts,  then  make  the  parts  of  that  part  unlike  one 
another.  Döring  social  evolution  analogous  meta- 

morphoses  may  everywhere  be  traced.  The  rise  of  the  struc- 
ture  exercising  religious  control  will  serve  as  an  example. 
In  simple  tribes,  and  in  Clusters  of  tribes  during  their  early 
stages  of  aggregation,  we  find  men  who  are  at  once  sor- 
cerers,  priests,  diviners,  exorcists,  doctors, — men  who  deal 
with  supposed  supematnral  beings  in  all  the  various  posaible 
ways:  propitiating  them,  seeking  knowledge  and  aid  from 
them,  commanding  them,  subduing  them.  Along  with 
advance  in  social  Integration,  there  come  both  differences 
of  function  and  differences  of  rank.  In  Tanna  "  there 
are  rain-makers  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  *  sacred  men; ' '' 
in  Fiji  there  are  not  only  priests,  but  seers;  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  there  are  diviners  as  well  as  priests; 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  Thomson  distinguishes  between 
priests  and  sorcerers;  and  among  the  Kaffirs,  besides  diviners 
and  rain-makers,  there  are  two  classes  of  doctors  who  respec- 
tively  rely  on  supematural  and  on  natural  agents  in  curing 
their  patients.  More  advanced  societies,  as  those  of  an- 
cient  America,  show  us  still  greater  multiformity  of  this 
once-uniform  group.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  medical 
class,  descending  from  a  class  of  sorcerers  who  dealt  an- 
tagonistically  with  the  supematural  agents  supposed  to 
cause  disease,  were  distinct  from  the  priests,  whose  dealings 
with  supematiu^l  agents  were  propitiatory.  Further,  the 
sacerdotal  class  included  several  kinds,  dividing  the 
religious  offices  among  them — sacrificers,  diviners,  singers, 
composers  of  hymns,  instructors  of  youth;  and  then  there 
were  also  gradations  of  rank  in  each.  This  progress  from 
general  to  special  in  priesthoods,  has,  in  the  higher  nations, 
led  to  such  marked  distinctionö  l\\a\.  \k^  oT\^ÄYfl>^\i^  «:l^ 
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f  orgotten.  The  priest-astrologers  of  ancient  races  were  ini- 
tiators  of  the  scientific  clasa,  now  variously  specialized; 
f  rom  the  priest-doctors  of  old  have  come  the  medical  class 
with  its  chief  division  and  minor  divisions;  while  within  the 
clerical  class  proper,  have  arisen  not  only  various  ranks 
from  Pope  down  to  acolyte,  but  various  kinds  of  func- 
tionaries — dean,  priest,  deacon,  chorister,  as  well  as  others 
classed  as  curates  and  chaplains.  Similarly  if  we  trace  the 
genesis  of  any  industrial  structure;  as  that  which  from  primi- 
tive blacksmiths  who  smelt  their  own  iron  as  well  as  make 
implements  from  it,  brings  us  to  our  iron-manufacturing 
districts,  where  preparation  of  the  metal  is  separated 
into  smelting,  refining,  puddling,  rolling,  and  where 
tuming  this  metal  into  implements  is  divided  into  various 
businesses. 

The  transformation  here  illustrated,  is,  indeed,  an  aspect 
of  that  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous  which  every where  characterizes  evolution;  but  the 
truth  to  be  noted  is  that  it  characterizes  the  evolution  of 
individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  especially 
high  degrees. 

§  231.  Closer  study  of  the  facts  shows  us  another  striking 
parallelism.  Organs  in  animals  and  organs  in  societies  have 
internal  arrangements  framed  on  the  same  principle. 

Differing  from  one  another  as  the  viscera  of  a  living 
ereature  do  in  many  respects,  they  have  several  traits  in 
common.  Each  viscus  contains  appliances  for  conveying 
nutriment  to  its  parts,  for  bringing  it  materials  on  which 
to  operate,  for  carrying  away  the  product,  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  also  for  regulating  its  activity.  Though 
liver  and  kidneys  are  unlike  in  their  general  appearances 
and  minute  stnictures,  as  well  as  in  the  offices  they  fulfil, 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other  has  a  System  of  arteries,  a 
System  of  veins,  a  System  of  lymphatics — has  branched 
Channels  tbrougb  wbicb  its  excretiona  eseape^  aüöi  "ast^^ 
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for  exciting  and  checking  it  In  large  meaaure  the  like 
is  true  of  thoee  higher  organs  which,  instead  of  elaboratmg  ] 
and  purifying  and  distributing  the  blood,  aid  the  general 
life  by  carrjing  on  extemal  actiona — the  nervoua  and  moa- 
tular  Organs.  Theee,  too,  have  their  ducts  for  bringing 
prepared  materials,  ducta  for  drafting  off  vitiated  materiala, 
ducts  for  carrying  away  effete  mattere;  aa  also  their  Con- 
trolling nerve-cells  and  fibres.  So  that,  along  with  the  many 
marked  differences  of  Btructure,  there  are  these  marked 
commnnities  of  Btructure. 

It  is  the  same  in  a  Bociety.  The  clustered  Citizens  form- 
ing  an  organ  which  produces  some  commodity  for  national 
use,  or  which  otherwiee  BatiafleB  national  wante,  has  within 
it  subservient  struetures  substantially  like  those  of  each 
other  o^an  carrying  on  each  other  function.  Be  it  a  cotton- 
weaving  district  or  a  diBtrict  where  cutlery  is  made,  it  has  a 
sei  öi  agencies  which  bring  the  raw  material,  and  a  aet  of 
agencies  which  collect  and  send  away  the  manufactured 
articles;  it  has  an  apparatus  of  major  and  minor  Channels 
through  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  drafted  out  of 
the  general  Stocks  circulating  throngh  the  kingdom,  and 
brought  home  to  the  local  workera  and  those  who  direct 
them ;  it  has  applianccB,  postal  and  other,  for  bringing  those 
Impulses  by  which  the  industry  of  the  place  is  excited  or 
checked;  it  has  local  Controlling  powers,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical,  by  which  order  is  maintalned  and  healthful  action 
furthered.  So,  too,  when,  frora  a  district  wliich  aecretes 
certain  goods,  we  tum  to  a  sea-port  which  absorbe  and 
Rends  out  goods,  we  Önd  the  distributing  and  restraining 
agencies  are  mostly  the  same.  Even  where  the  social  organ, 
instead  of  carrying  on  a  material  activity,  has,  like  a  uni- 
versity,  the  office  of  preparing  certain  clasaes  of  units  for 
social  fimctions  of  particiliar  kinds,  this  general  type  of 
stnicture  ig  repeated:  the  appliances  for  local  sustentation 
and  regnlation,  differing  in  some  reaperta,  are  similar  in 
essentiala — there  are  like  clBaaea  ol  4ia\xÄi\itora>\ift  €^»£5«», 
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for  civil  control,  and  a  specially-developed  class  f or  eccle- 
siastical  controL 

On  observing  that  this  Community  of  structure  among 
social  Organs,  Uke  the  conmiunitj  of  structure  among  organs 
in  a  living  body,  necessarily  accompanies  mutual  dependence, 
we  shall  see  even  more  clearly  than  hitherto,  how  great 
is  the  likeness  of  nature  between  individual  Organization 
and  social  Organization. 

§  232.  One  more  structural  analogy  must  be  named.  The 
f  ormation  of  organs  in  a  living  body  proceeds  in  ways  which 
we  may  distinguish  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary; 
and,  paralleling  them,  there  are  primary,  sfecondary,  and 
tertiary  ways  in  which  social  organs  are  f  ormed.  We  will 
look  at  each  of  the  three  parallelisms  by  itself . 

In  animals  of  low  types,  bile  is  secreted,  not  by  a  liver, 
but  by  separate  cells  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
at  one  part.  These  cells  individually  perform  their  f unction 
of  separating  certain  matters  from  the  blood,  and  indivi- 
dually pour  out  what  they  separate.  No  organ,  strictly 
80K»alled,  exists;  but  only  a  number  of  units  not  yet  aggrc- 
gatcd  into  an  organ.  This  is  analogous  to  the 

incipient  form  of  an  industrial  structure  in  a  society.  At 
first  each  worker  carries  on  bis  occupation  alone,  and  him- 
self  disposes  of  the  product  to  consumers.  The  arrangement 
still  extant  in  our  villages,  where  the  cobbler  at  bis  own 
fireside  makes  and  sells  boots,  and  where  the  blacksmith 
single-handed  does  what  iron-work  is  needed  by  bis  neigli- 
bours,  exemplifies  the  primitive  type  of  every  producing 
structure.  Among  savages  slight  diflFerentiations  arise  froni 
individual  aptitudes.  Even  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  Fitz- 
roy teils  US  that  "  one  becomes  an  adept  with  fhe  spear; 
another  with  the  sling;  another  with  a  bow  and  arrows." 
As  like  diflFerences  of  skill  among  members  of  primitive 
tribes,  cause  some  to  become  makers  of  special  things,  it 
resulta  that  necessarily  the  industrial  oTgan  \>e^vcÄ  ^&  ^ 
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social  Unit.  Where,  as  among  the  Sliasta  Indiana  of  Cali- 
fornia, arrow-making  is  a  distinct  prof  ession,  it  is  clear  that 
manipulative  superiority  being  the  cause  of  the  differen- 
tiation,  the  worker  is  at  first  single.  And  during  subsequent 
periods  of  growth,  even  in  small  settled  communities,  this 
type  continues.  The  Statement  that  among  the  Coast 
Negroes,  ^^  the  most  ingenious  mam  in  the  village  is  usually 
the  blacksmith,  joiner,  architect,  and  weaver,"  while  it 
shows  US  artizan-functions  in  an  undifferentiated  stage,  also 
shows  US  how  completely  individual  is  the  artizan-^tructure: 
the  implication  being  that  as  the  society  grows,  it  is  by  the 
addition  of  more  such  individuals,  severally  carrying  on 
their  occupations  independently,  that  the  additional  demand 
is  met. 

By  two  simultaneous  changes,  an  incipient  secreting 
organ  in  an  animal  reaches  that  higher  structure  with  wbich 
our  next  comparison  may  be  made.  The  cells  pass  from  a 
scattered  cluster  into  a  compact  clust^;  and  they  severally 
become  Compound.  In  place  of  a  single  cell  elaborating  and 
emitting  its  special  product,  we  now  have  a  small  elongated 
sac  containing  a  family  of  cells;  and  this,  through  an  open- 
ing  at  one  end,  gives  exit  to  their  products.  At  the  same 
tirae  there  is  formed  an  integrated  group  of  such  follicles, 
each  containing  secreting  units  and  having  its  separate  orifice 
of  discharge.  '  To  this  type  of  in- 

dividual organ,  we  find,  in  semi-civilized  societies,  a  type 
of  social  organ  closely  corresponding.  In  one  of  these  set- 
tled and  growing  communities,  the  demands  upon  individual 
workers,  now  more  specialized  in  their  occupations,  have 
become  unceasing;  and  each  worker,  occasionally  pressed 
by  work,  makes  helpers  of  his  children.  This  practice, 
beginning  incidentally,  establishes  itself ;  and  eventually  it 
grows  into  an  imperative  custom  that  each  man  shall  bring 
up  his  boys  to  his  own  trade.  Ilhistrations  of  this  stage  are 
numerous.  Skilied  occupations,  "  like  every  other  calling 
and  o&ce  in  Peru,  alwaya  deaceuÖL^  Ixotcl  i-a^Äx  \ft  ^öol. 
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I      The  division  of  castes,  in  this  particular,  was  as  precise  as 
that  which  existed  in  Egypt  or  Hindostan."      In  Mexico, 
toOy  ^'  the  sons  in  general  learned  the  trades  of  their  f  athers, 
and  embraced  their  professions/'    The  like  was  true  of  the 
industrial  structyures  of  European  nations  in  early  times. 
By  the  Theodosian  code,  a  Koman  youth  "  was  compelled 
to  f ollow  the  employment  of  his  f  ather  .  .  .  and  the  suitor 
who  songht  the  hand  of  the  danghter  could  only  obtain  his 
bride  by  becoming  wedded  to  the  calling  of  her  family." 
In  mediseval  France  handicrafts  were  inherited;    and  the 
old  English  periods  were  characterized  by  a  like  usage. 
Branehing  of  the  f amily  through  generations  into  a  number 
of  kindred  f amiliea  carrying  on  the  same  occupation,  pro- 
dueed  the  germ  of  the  guild;   and  the  related  f  amilies  who 
monopolized  each   industry   formed   a  cluster  habitually 
occupying  the  same  quarter.    Ilence  the  still  extant  names 
of  many  streets  in  English  towns — "  Fellmonger,  Horse- 
monger,  and  Fleshmonger,  Shoewright  and  Shieldwright, 
Turner  and  Salter  Streets:  "    a  segregation  like  that  which 
still  persists  in  Oriental  bazaars.     And  now,  on  observing 
how  one  of  these  industrial  quarters  was  composed  of  many 
allied  f amilies,  each  containing  sons  working  under  direction 
of  a  father,  who  while  sharing  in  the  work  sold  the  produce, 
änd  who,  if  the  family  and  business  were  large,  became 
mainly  a  Channel  taking  in  raw  material  and  giving  out  the 
manufactured  article,  we  see  that  there  existed  an  analogy 
to  the  kind  of  glandulär  organ  described  above,  which  con- 
sists  of  a  number  of  adjacent  cell-containing  follicles  having 
separate  mouths. 

A  third  stage  of  the  analogy  may  be  traced.  Along  with 
that  increase  of  a  glandulär  organ  necessitated  by  the  more 
active  functions  of  a  more  developed  animal,  there  goes  a 
change  of  stnicture  consequent  on  augmentation  of  bulk. 
If  the  follicles  multiply  while  their  ducts  have  all  to  be 
brought  to  one  spot,  it  results  that  their  orifices,  increas- 
ingljr  Dumerom,  occupy  a  Jarger  area  oi  t\ie  ^wäW.  oi  "Öüä 
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cavity  which  receives  the  discharge;  and  if  lateral  eztension 
of  this  area  is  negatived  by  the  functional  requirements,  it 
results  that  the  needful  area  is  gained  bj  f ormation  of  a 
csecTim.  Further  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  seeondary 
csBca  diverging  from  this  main  csecum;  which  hence  be- 
comes,  in  part,  a  duet.  Thus  is  at  length  evolved  a  laige  vis- 
cus,  such  as  a  liver,  having  a  single  main  duct  with  ramifying 
branches  running  throughout  its  mass.  Now  we 

rise  from  the  above-described  kind  of  industrial  organ  by 
parallel  stages  to  a  higher  kind.  There  is  no  sudden  leap 
from  the  household-type  to  the  factory-type,  but  a  gradual 
transition.  The  first  step  is  shown  us  in  those  rules  of  trade- 
guilds  under  which,  to  the  members  of  the  family,  might  be 
added  an  apprentice  (possibly  at  first  a  relation),  who,  as 
Brentano  says,  '^  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  bis 
master,  who  instructed  him  in  bis  trade,  and  who,  like  a 
father,  had  to  watch  over  bis  morals,  as  well  as  bis  work: " 
practically,  an  adopted  son.  This  modification  having  been 
established,  there  f oUowed  the  employing  of  apprentices  who 
had  changed  into  joumeyraen.  With  development  of  this 
•  j  modified  household-group,  the  master  grew  into  a  seller  of 
I  goods  made,  not  by  bis  own  family  only,  but  by  others; 
and,  as  bis  business  enlai^ged,  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a 
worker,  and  became  whoUy  a  distributor — a  Channel  through 
which  went  out  the  products,  not  of  a  f ew  sons,  but  of  many 
unrelated  artizans.  This  led  the  way  to  establishments  in 
which  the  employed  f ar  outnumbered  the  members  of  the 
family;  until  at  length,  with  the  use  of  mechanical  power, 
came  the  factory:  a  series  of  rooms,  each  containing  a 
crowd  of  producing  units,  and  sending  its  tributary  stream 
of  product  to  join  other  streams  before  reaching  the  single 
place  of  exit.  Finally,  in  greatly-developed  industrial 
oigans,  we  see  many  factories  clustered  in  the  same  town, 
and  others  in  adjacent  towns;  to  and  from  which,  along 
branching  roads,  come  the  raw  materials  and  go  the  bales  of 
cloth^  calico,  etc. 
There  are  instancea  in  w\nc\i  a  iv^^  mdw&tty  passes  throngb 
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these  stages  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations;  as  happened 
with  the  Btocking-manufacture.  In  the  Midland  counties, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  rattle  and  burr  of  a  solitary  stocking- 
frame  came  from  a  road-side  cottage  every  here  and  there; 
the  Single  worker  made  and  sold  his  product.  Presently 
"arose  work-shops  in  which  several  such  looms  might  be  heard 
going:  there  was  the  father  and  his  sons,  with  perhaps  a 
joumeyman.  At  length  grew  up  the  large  building  con- 
taining  many  looms  driven  .by  a  steam-engine;  and  finally 
many  such  large  buildings  in  the  same  town. 

§  233.  These  structural  analogies  reach  a  final  phase  that 
is  still  more  striking.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween  the  original  mode  of  development  and  a  substituted 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  course  of  organic  evolution  from  low  types 
to  highy  there  have  been  passed  through  by  insensible  modi- 
fications  all  the  stages  above  described;    but  now,  in  the 
individual  evolution  of  an  organism  of  high  type,  these 
stages  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  is  produced  by  a  ^t  c 
comparatively  direct  process.    Thus  the  liver  of  a  mamma- 
lian  embryo  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous    ^^^ 
cells,  which  presently  grow  into  a  mass  projecting  from  the    1—^^ 
wall  of  the  intestine;  while  simultaneously  there  dips  down  ^i.-t^* 
into  it  a  csecum  from  the  intestine.      Transformation  of  ^\x^^ 
this   caecum   into   the   hepatic   duct   takes   place   at   the  ^(c^X 
same  time  that  within  the  mass  of  cells  there  arise  minor       ^..» 
ductSy  connected  with  this  main  duct;    and  there  mean- 
while  go  on  other  changes  which,  during  evolution  of  the 
organ  through  successively  higher  types,  came  one  after 
another.  In  the  formation  öf  industrial 

Organs  the  like  happens.  Now  that  the  factory  System  is 
\irell-^tablished — now  that  it  has  become  ingrained  in  the 
social  Constitution,  we  see  direct  assumptions  of  it  in  all 
Industries  for  which  its  fitness  has  been  shown.  If  at  one 
place  the  discovery  of  ore  prompts  the  setting  wp  oi  ytoix- 
Mrorks,  or  at  another  a  special  kind  of  water  f  acilitalea  \srerw- 
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ing,  there  is  no  passing  through  the  early  stages  of  single 
worker,  family,  clustered  f amilies,  and  so  on;  but  there 
is  a  sudden  draf ting  of  materials  and  men  to  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed  by  f ormation  of  a  producing  structure  on  the  advanced 
type.  Nay,  not  one  large  establishment  only  is  thus  evolved 
after  the  direct  manner,  but  a  Cluster  of  large  establish- 
ments.  At  Barrow-in-Fumess  we  see  a  town  with  its  iron- 
works,  its  importing  and  exporting  businesses,  its  extensive 
docks  and  means  of  communication,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  framed  after  that  type  which  it  has  taken  centuries 
to  develop  through  successive  modifications. 

An  allied  but  even  more  marked  change  in  the  evolu- 
tionary  process,  is  also  common  to  both  cases.  Just  as  in 
the  embryo  of  a  high  animal,  various  organs  have  their  im- 
portant  parts  laid  down  out  of  their  original  order,  in  an- 
ticipation,  as  it  were;  so,  with  the  bodyat  large,  it  happens 
that  entire  organs  which,  during  the  serial  genesis  of  the 
type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving  in- 
dividual  comparatively  soon.  This,  which  Prof.  Haeckel 
has  called  heterochrony,  is  shown  us  in  the  early  marking 
out  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalian  embryo,  though  in  the 
lowest  vertebrate  animal,  no  brain  ever  exists;  or,  again, 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column  bef ore  any  alimen- 
tary  system  is  formed,  though,  in  a  proto-vertebrate,  even 
when  its  alimentary  system  is  completed,  there  are  but  feeble 
signs  of  segmentation.  The  analogous  change 

of  Order  in  social  evolution,  is  shown  us  by  new  societies 
which  inherit  the  confirmed  habits  of  old  ones.  Instance  the 
United  States,  where  a  town  in  the  far  west,  laid  down  in 
its  streets  and  plots,  has  its  hotel,  church,  post-office,  built 
while  there  are  but  few  houses;  and  where  a  railwav  is 
run  through  the  wildemess  in  anticipation  of  settlementA 
Or  instance  Australia,  where  a  few  vears  after  the  huts  of 
gold-diggers  begin  to  Cluster  round  new  mines,  there  fe 
established  a  printing-office  and  Journal;  though,  in  the 
mother-country,  centuries  passed  bef  ore  a  town  of  like  size 
developed  a  like  agency. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL   FUKCTIOKS. 

§  234.  Changes  of  structures  cannot  occur  without 
changes  of  functions.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last  chapter 
might,  therefore^  be  said  here  with  substituted  tenns.  In- 
deed,  as  in  societies  many  changes  of  structure  are  more 
indicated  by  changes  of  function  than  directly  seen,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  last  have  been  already  described  by  implica- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  certain  functional  traits  not  mani- 
festly  implied  by  traits  of  structure.  To  these  a  few  pages 
must  be  devoted. 

§  235.  If  Organization  consists  in  such  a  construction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  mutually-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  Organization  is  high  there 
must  go  a  dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  rest  so  great 
that  Separation  is  fatal;  and  conversely.  This  truth  is 
equally  well  shown  in  the  individual  organism  and  in  the 
social  organism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 

portion,  similar  to  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on 

similar  actions;  and  here  spontaneous  or  artificial  Separation 

interferes  scarcely  at  all  with  the  life  of  either  separated 

portion.     When  the  faintly-diiferentiated  speck  of  proto- 

plasm  forming  a  Rhizopod  is  accidently  divided^each  division 
32  485 
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goes  Oll  83  before.  So,  too,  is  it  with  those  aggregatea  of  the 
second  Order  in  whicb  tbe  componente  remain  substantiallj 
alike.  The  ciliated  monads  clotbing  tbe  bomy  fibres  of  a 
living  BpoDge,  need  one  another's  aid  so  Httle  tbat,  when  the 
Bponge  is  cut  in  two,  each  balf  carries  on  its  processes  with- 
out  interruption.  Even  wbere  some  unlikeness  bas  arisen 
among  the  unite,  as  in  tbe  familiär  polype,  tbe  perturbation 
cauaed  by  diyiaion  ib  but  temporarj:  the  two  or  more  por- 
tiona  resulting,  need  onlj  a  little  time  for  the  units  to  re- 
arrange  themaelves  into  fit  forms  before  reauming  their 
ordinary  simple  actions.  The  like  bappens  for  tbe 

like  reason  with  tbe  lowest  Bocial  aggregates.  A  beadless 
wandering  group  of  primitive  nien  dividea  witbout  any 
inconvenienee.  Eacb  man,  at  once  warrior,  bunter,  and 
maker  of  his  own  weapona,  but,  etc.,  with  a  sqiiaw  who  baa 
in  every  ca6e  the  like  drudgeries  to  carry  on,  needs  con- 
cert  witb  his  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  extent  in 
tbe  cbaae;  and,  exeept  for  fighting,  concert  with  half  the 
tribe  is  as  good  as  concert  witb  the  whole.  Even  where  the 
glight  differentiation  implied  by  chieftainship  exists,  little 
inconvenienee  results  from  voluntary  or  enforced  Separation. 
Either  before  or  after  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrates,  sorae 
man  becomes  bead,  and  such  low  social  life  as  is  possible 
recommences. 

"VVith  highly-organized  aggregates  of  eitber  kind  it  ia 
very  different.  We  cannot  cut  a  mammal  in  two  witbout 
causing  immediate  death,  Twisting  off  the  head  of  a  fowl 
ia  fatal.  Not  even  a  reptile,  thougb  it  may  survive  tbe  loss 
of  itfl  tail,  can  live  when  its  body  ia  divided.  And  among 
annuloae  creatures  it  similarly  happens  that  tbough  in  some 
inferior  genera,  bisection  does  not  kill  either  half,  it  kills 
both  in  an  iosect,  an  arachnid,  or  a  crustacean.  If 

in  high  societies  the  efFect  of  mutilation  is  less  than  in  bigb 
animals,  still  it  is  great.  Middlesex  separated  from  its 
eurroundings  would  in  a  few  days  bave  all  its  social  proceases 
Btc^ped  by  lack  of  aupplies.    Cut  oft  tW  ctAXa-a-^triet  from 
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Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  there  would  come  arrest 
of  its  industry  f oUowed  by  mortality  of  its  people.  Let  a 
division  be  made  between  the  coal-mining  populations  and 
ad jacent  populations  wbich  smelt  metals  or  make  broadcloth 
by  machinery,  and  both,  forthwith  dying  socially  by  arrest 
of  their  actions,  would  begin  to  die  individually.  Though 
wben  a  civilized  society  is  so  divided  that  part  of  it  is  lef t 
witbout  a  central  Controlling  agency ,  it  may  presently  evolve 
one;  yet  there  is  meanwhile  much  risk  of  dissolution,  and  ^^^  i 
before  re-organization  is  efficient,  a  long  period  of  disorder  -^* 
and  weakness  must  be  passed  through. 

So  that  the  conaensus  of  f  unetions  becomes  closer  as  evolu-  ffcl 
tion  advances.  In  low  aggregates,  both  individual  and  >^^*^< 
social,  the  actions  of  the  parts  are  but  litle  dependent  on  one  ty  ^ 
another ;  whereas  in  developed  aggregates  of  both  kinds,  that  ^j  y 
combination  of  actions  which  constitutes  the  life  of  tfie^^^!^ 
whole,  makes  possible  the  component  actions  which  consti- 1  r.Jx 
tute  the  lives  of  the  parts.    U^cr  X^-^  ^  4^^  ^^^^4^    »^    /m^ 

§  236.  Another  coroUary,  manifest  a  priori  and  proved  ^ 
a  pofteriorij  must  be  named.    Where  parts  are  little  differ-    ,  , 
entiated,  they  can  readily  perform  one  another's  f unetions;    ^^    ^, 
but  where  much  differentiated  they  can  perform  one  an-V  ,^  ^  , 
other's  functions  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  ^  „  ,  /, 

Again  the  common  polype  fumishes  a  clear  illustration.     »»  /« 
One  of  these  sack-shaped  creatures  admits  of  being  tumed    ^^  "^ 
inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  stomaeh  and  the  stomach  ^ 
becomes  skin:  'each  thereupon  beginning  to  do  the  work^ 
of  the  other.     The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  Organiza- 
tion the  less  practicable  do  we  find  such  exchanges.     Still, 
to  some  extent,  substitutions  of  functions  remain  possi- 
ble in  highly  developed  creatures.    Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  absorptive  power,  now  mono- 
polized  by  the  alimentary  canal:   it  takes  into  the  System 
certain  small  amounts  of  matter  rubbed  on  to  it.      Such 
vieaiious  actions  are,  Äowever,  most  maniiest  \Ä\7N^l\.'$«s^Ä 
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having  functions  tliat  are  still  allie«!.  If,  for  iustance,  the 
bile-excreting  function  of  the  Hver  is  impeded,  otber  excre- 
tory  Organs,  the  kidneys  and  tlie  skiu,  becoine  Channels 
through  which  bile  \b  got  rid  of.  If  a  cancer  in  the  Oeso- 
phagus preventa  swallowing,  the  arrested  food,  dilating  the 
Oesophagus,  forma  a  pouch  in  which  imperfect  digeetion  Is 
set  up.  But  these  small  abilities  of  the  difFerentiated  parts 
to  discharge  one  anotlier's  dutiea,  are  not  displayed  wbere 
they  have  diverged  more  widely.  Though  mucous  mem- 
brane,  continuous  with  skin  at  various  orificee,  will,  if 
everted,  assunie  to  a  considerable  extent  the  eharacters  and 
powera  of  skin,  yet  serous  membrane  will  not;  nor  can  bone 
or  muscie  undertake,  for  any  of  the  viacera,  portions  of  their 
functions  if  they  fail. 

In  aocial  organisrns,  low  and  high,  we  änd  these  relatively 
great  and  relatively  small  powers  of  Substitution.  Of  eourse, 
where  each  member  of  the  tribe  repeata  every  other  in  bis 
mode  of  life,  there  are  no  unlike  functions  to  be  exchanged; 
and  wherc  there  has  arisen  only  that  small  differentiatton 
implied  by  the  barter  of  weapona  for  other  articles,  between 
one  member  of  the  tribc  skilled  in  weapon-making  and 
otbers  leas  akilled,  the  destniction  of  tbia  Bpecially-skilled 
member  entails  no  great  evil;  aince  the  rest  can  severally 
do  for  themselves  that  which  he  did  for  them,  though  not 
quite  so  well.  Even  in  settled  aocieties  of  considerable  sizea, 
we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  great  degree.  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  Zurita  says — "  Every  Indian  knowa  all  bandi- 
crafts  which  do  not  require  great  aklll  or  delicate  instni- 
inents;  "  and  in  Peru  each  man  "  was  expected  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  various  handicrafta  esaential  to  domestic 
corafort:"  the  parts  of  the  societies  were  ao  slightly  differen- 
tiated  in  their  occupations,  that  asaumption  of  one  another's 
occupationg  remained  practicable.  But  in  aocieties  like  our 
own,  specialtzed  industrially  and  otherwise  in  high  degrees, 
the  actiona  of  one  part  which  faila  in  its  function  cannot  be 
assumed  bj  other  parts.    E.'jen  \,\\e  Te\a,\.\NeV3-xiLWw.\\«l  <arm^ 
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laboBrers,  were  they  to  strike,  would  have  their  duties  very 
inadequately  performed  by  the  urban  population;  and  our 
iron  manuf actures  would  be  stopped  if  their  trained  artizans, 
refusing  to  work,  had  to  be  replaeed  by  peasants  or  hands 
from  cotton-faetories.  Still  less  could  the  higher  functions, 
legislative,  judicial,  etc.,  be  effectually  performed  by  coal- 
miners  and  nawies. 

Evidently  the  same  reason  for  this  contrast  holds  in  the 
two  caaes.  In  proportion  as  the  units  f orming  any  part  of 
an  individual  organism  are  limited  to  one  kind  of  action,  as 
that  of  absorbingy  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying  | 
an  Impulse,  and  become  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions;  and  in  the  social  organism  the 
discipline  required  for  effectually  discharging  a  special  duty, 
causes  unfitness  for  discharging  special  duties  widely  un- 
•    like  iL  * 

§  237.  Beyond  these  two  chief  functional  analogies  be- 
tween  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  that  when 
they  are  little  evolved,  division  or  mutilation  causes  small 
inconvenience,  but  when  they  are  much  evolved  it  causes 
great  perturbation  or  death,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  parts  can  assume  one  another's  functions,  but  can- 
not  in  high  types;  sundry  consequent  functional  analogies 
might  be  enlarged  on  did  spaee  permit. 

There  is  the  truth  that  in  both  kinds  of  organisms  the 
vitality  increases  as  fast  as  the  functions  become  specialized. 
In  either  case,  bef ore  there  exist  structures  severally  adapted 
for  the  unlike  actions,  these.  are  ill-performed;  and  in  the 
absence  of  developed  appliances  for  f urthering  it,  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  one  another's  Services  is  but  sHght.  But  along  with 
advance  of  Organization,  every  part,  more  limited  in  its  office, 
performs  its  office  better;  the  means  of  exchanging  benefits 
become  greater;  each  aids  all,  and  all  aid  each  with  increas- 
ing  efficiency ;  and  the  total  activity  we  call  life,  individual 
or  national,  augmenta. 
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Much,  too,  remains  to  be  said  about  the  parallelism 
tween  tbe  changes  b;  which  the  f unctioos  become  epec 
ized;  butthis^alongwithotherparallelisms,  will  best  bes 
on  following  out,  as  we  will  now  do,  the  evolution  of  the  i 
eral  great  Systems  of  Organs,  individual  and  social:  consi« 
ing  their  respective  structuial  and  fimctioual  traits  togetl 


CHAPTER  VL 

SYSTEMS  OF  OBGANB. 

§  237a.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  implies  a  truth  which 
was  established  independently  of  it — the  truth  that  all  ani- 
mals,  however  unlike  they  finally  become,  begin  their  de- 
velopments  in  like  ways.  The  first  structural  changes, 
once  passed  through  in  common  by  divergent  types^  are 
repeated  in  the  early  ehangea  undergone  by  every  new 
individual  of  each  type.  Admitting  some  exceptions,  chiefly 
among  parasites,  this  is  recognized  as  a  general  law. 

This  common  method  of  development  among  individual 
organisms,  we  may  expect  to  find  paralleled  by  some  com- 
mon method  among  social  orgamsms;  and  our  expectation 
will  be  verified. 

§  238.  In  First  Principles  (§§  149-152)  and  in  the  Pririr 
ciples  of  Biology  (§§287-9)  were  described  the  primary 
organic  diflPerentiations  which  arise  in  correspondence  with 
the  primary  contrast  of  conditions  among  the  parts,  as  outer 
and  inner.  Neglecting  earlier  stages,  let  us  pass  to  those 
which  show  us  the  resulting  Systems  of  organs  in  their  sim- 
ple f orms. 

The  aggregated  units  composing  the  lowest  ccelenterate 
animaly  have  become  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  outer  layer 
of  them  directly  exposed  to  the  surrounding  medium  with 
its  mhabitants,  and  an  inner  laycr  lining  Üie  d\^e^\x^^  <^»:t^^ 
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directly  exposed  only  to  the  food,  From  unita  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  those  tentacles  by  which  amall  creaturea 
are  caught,  and  those  thread-cella,  as  they  are  called,  wheuce 
areejected  miuute  weapons  against  invadiog  larger  creatures; 
while  by  units  of  the  inner  layer  is  poured  out  the  solvent 
which  prepares  the  food  for  that  absorption  afterwards 
effected  by  them,  both  for  their  own  eustentation  and  for 
the  Bustentation  of  the  rest.  Here  we  have  in  its  first  stage 
the  fundamental  distinetion  which  pervadea  the  animal  king- 
dom,  between  the  extemal  parts  which  deal  with  environ- 
ing  exiatences — earth,  air,  prey,  eneniies, — and  the  internal 
parts  which  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  body  the 
nutritious  substances  which  the  extemal  parts  bave  se- 
cured.  Ämong  the  higher  Ccelenterata  a  complica- 

tion  occurs.  In  place  of  each  Single  layer  of  units  there 
is  a  double  layer,  and  between  the  two  double  layers  a 
Space.  This  space,  partially  separate  from  the  stomacb  in 
creaturea  of  this  type,  becomea  eorapletely  shut  off  in  types 
above  it.  In  theae  laat  the  outer  double  layer  fonns  the 
wall  of  the  body;  the  inner  double  layer  bounda  the  ali- 
mentary  cavity;  and  the  space  between  thera,  containing 
abaorbed  nutriment,  is  the  ao-called  peri-visceral  sac.  Though 
the  above-deaeribed  two  simple  layers  with  their  intervening 
protoplasm,  are  but  analogous  to  the  outer  and  inner  systema 
of  higher  animals,  these  two  double  layers,  with  the  inter- 
vening cavity,  are  homologoua  with  the  outer  and  inner 
aystems  of  higher  animals.  For  in  the  course  of  evolution 
the  outer  double  layer  gives  rise  to  the  akeleton,  the  nervo- 
muscular  System,  the  Organa  of  aenae,  the  protecting  struct- 
ures,  etc.;  while  the  inner  double  layer  becomea  the  ali- 
mentary  canal,  with  ita  numerous  appended  organa  which 
almost  monopolize  tfae  cavity  of  the  body, 

Early  stages  which  are  in  principle  analogous,  occur  in 
the  evolution  of  social  organisms.  When  from  low  tribea  en- 
tirely  «ndifferentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  next  above  ibera,  we 
ßnd  classcs  oi  masters  and  aVaves, — ^msßXeta  ■^Vo,  wa  ■» 
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carry  on  the  offensive  and  defensive  activities  and  thus 
especially  stand  in  relations  to  environing  agencies;  and 
slaves  who  carry  on  inner  activities  for  the  general  sus- 
tentation,  primarily  of  their  masters  and  secondarily  of 
themselyes.  Of  conrse  this  contrast  is  at  first  vague. 
Where  the  tribe  subsists  mainly  on  wild  animals,  its  domi- 
nant men,  being  hunters  as  well  as  warriors,  take  a  large 
share  in  procuring  food;  and  such  few  captives  as  are  made 
by  war,  become  men  who  discharge  the  less  skilled  and 
more  laborious  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation.  But 
along  with  establishment  of  the  agricultural  State,  the  dif- 
ferentiation  grows  more  appreciable.  Though  members  of 
the  dominant  class,  superintending  the  labour  of  their  slaves 
in  the  fields,  sometimes  join  in  it;  yet  the  subject-class  is 
habitually  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  food- 
Bupply,  and  the  dominant  class,  more  remote  f rom  the  f ood- 
supply,  is  becoming  directive  only,  with  respect  to  internal 
actions,  while  it  is  both  executive  and  directive  with  respect 
to  extemal  actions,  offensive  and  defensive.  A 

Society  thus  composed  of  two  strata  in  contact,  compli- 
cates  by  the  rise  of  grades  within  each  Stratum.  For  small 
tribes  the  structure  just  described  suffices;  but  where  there 
are  formed  aggregates  of  tribes,  necessarily  having  more- 
developed  governmental  and  militant  agencies,  with  ac- 
companying  more-developed  industrial  agencies  supporting 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  severally  begin  to  dif- 
ferentiate  intemally.  The  superior  class,  besides  minor 
distinctions  which  arise  locally,  briginates  everywhere  a  sup- 
plementary  class  of  personal  adherents  who  are  mostly  also 
warriors;  while  the  inferior  class  begins  to  separate  into 
bond  and  free.  Various  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  societies 
show  US  this  stage.  Among  the  East  Africans,  the  Congo 
people,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the  Inland  Negroes,  we  find  the 
same  general  sub-division — the  king  with  bis  relatives,  the 
class  of  Chiefs,  the  common  people,  the  slaves;  of  which  the 
Srst  two  with  their  immediate  dependents  carry  oü  XS^ä  ^t- 
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porate  actions  of  the  society,  and  the  second  two  those  actions 
of  a  relativelynseparate  order  which  yield  it  all  the  neces- 
saries  of  Uf e. 

§  239.  In  both  individual  and  social  organisrns,  after  the 
outer  and  inner  Systems  have  been  marked  o£F  from  one 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  System,  lying  between 
the  two  and  facilitating  their  co-operation.  Mutual  depend- 
enee  of  the  primarily-eontrasted  parts,  implies  intermedia- 
tion;  and  in  proportion  bs  they  develop,  the  apparatus  for 
exchanging  products  and  influences  must  develop  too.  This 
we  find  it  does. 

In  the  low  coelenterate  animal  first  described,  consisting 
of  inner  and  outer  layers  with  intervening  protoplasm,  the 
nutritive  matter  which  members  of  the  inner  layer  have 
absorbed  from  prey  caught  by  members  of  the  outer  layer, 
is  transmitted  almost  directly  to  these  members  of  the  outer 
layer.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  superior  type.  Between  the 
double-layered  body-wall  and  the  double-layered  alimentary 
cavity,  there  is  now  a  partially-separate  peri-visceral  sac; 
and  this  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  digested  matters  from 
which  the  surrounding  tissues  take  up  their  shares  of  pre- 
pared  food.  Here  we  have  the  rudiment  of  a  distributirig 
System.  Higher  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  Molluscay  this 
peri-visceral  sac,  quite  shut  off,  has  ramifications  running 
throughout  the  body,  carry ing  nutriment  to  its  chief  organs; 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  sac  is  a  contractile  tube 
which,  by  its  occasional  pulses,  causes  irregulär  movements 
in  the  nutritive  fluid.  Further  advances  are  shown  by  the 
lengthening  and  branching  of  this  tube,  until,  dividing  and 
sub-dividing,  it  becomes  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  while  its  cen- 
tral part  becomes  a  heart.  As  this  change  progresses,  the 
nutriment  taken  up  by  the  alimentary  structures,  is  better 
distributed  by  these  vascular  structures  to  the  outer  and 
inner  organs  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  Evidently  this 
distribiiting  System  must  ariae  \>etN9eew  \It\fe  Vn?^  Y^^r^-risstim^ 
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Systems;  and  it  neceasarily  ramifiea  in  proportion  as  the 
parts  to  which  it  carries  matenals  become  more  remote,  more 
numerouSy  and  severally  more  complex. 

The  like  happens  in  societies.  The  lowest  typea  have  no 
diatributing  Systems — no  roads  or  traders  exist.  The  two 
original  classes  are  in  contact.  Any  slaves  possessed  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class,  stand  in  such  direct  relation 
to  him  that  the  transf  er  of  products  takes  place  without  inter- 
vening  persons;  and  each  family  being  self-sufficing,  there 
need  no  agents  through  whom  to  eflFect  exchanges  of  products 
between  families.  Even  af ter  these  l^o  primary  divisions 
become  partially  subdivided,  we  find  that  so  long  as  the  social 
aggregate  is  a  congeries  of  tribes  severally  carrying  on 
within  themselves  the  needful  productive  activities,  a  dis- 
tributing  system  is  scarcely  traceable:  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occur.  But  as  fast  as  consolidation  of 
such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  Industries, 
there  begins  to  show  itself  an  appliance  for  transferring 
commodities;  consisting  now  of  single  hawkers,  now  of 
travelling  companies  of  traders,  and  growing  with  the  f  orma- 
tion  of  roads  into  an  organized  system  of  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution  which  spreads  everywhere. 

§  240.  There  are,  then,  parallelisms  between  these  three 
great  Systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisms.  Moreover, 
they  arise  in  the  social  organism  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
individual  organism;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  Society  lives  by  appropriating  matters  from  the  earth — 
the  mineral  matters  used  for  buildings,  fuel,  etc.,  the  vegetal 
matters  raised  on  its  surface  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
animal  matters  elaborated  from  these  with  or  without  human 
regulation;  and  the  lowest  social  Stratum  is  the  one  through 
which  such  matters  are  taken  up  and  delivered  to  agents 
who  pass  them  into  the  general  current  of  commodities;  the 
higher  part  of  this  lowest  Stratum  being  that  which,  in  work- 
»hops  and  faetoriea,  elabor&tes  some  of  tlieae  In8l\£(nfi^& 
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• 
before  they  go  to  consumers.      Clearly,  then^  the  claaees 

engaged  in  manual  occupations  play  the  same  pari  in  the 
fuBCtion  of  social  sustentation^  as  is  played  by  the  com- 
ponents  of  the  alimentary  organe  in  the  sustentation  of  a 
living  body.  No  lese  certain  is  it  that  the  entire 

class  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  commodities  of 
all  kinds,  on  large  and  small  scales,  and  in  sending  them 
along  gradually-formed  Channels  to  all  districts,  towns, 
and  individuals,  so  enabling  them  to  make  good  the  waste 
caused  by  action,  is,  along  with  those  Channels,  fulfilling 
an  office  essentially  like  that  fulfilled  in  a  living  body 
by  the  vascular  System;  which,  to  every  structure  and  every 
Unit  of  it,  brings  a  current  of  nutritive  matters  proportionate 
to  its  activity.  And  it  is  equally  mani- 

fest that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  brain,  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  limbs  guided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
f rom  the  alimentary  surfaces,  are  fed  through  the  tortuous 
Channels  of  the  vascular  System;  so  the  Controlling  parts 
of  a  society,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
brought  to  them  through  courses  of  distribution  often 
extremely  indirect,  the  needful  supplies  of  consumable 
articles. 

That  the  order  of  evolution  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  is  just  as  clear.  In  a  creature  :which  is  both  very 
small  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  passage  of  nutri- 
ment  from  the  inner  layer  to  the  outer  layer  by  abeorption 
suffices.  But  in  proportion  as  the  outer  structures,  becoming 
more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absorption  from  adjacent 
tissues  no  longer  meets  the  resulting  waste;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mass  becomes  larger,  and  the  parts  which 
prepare  nutriment  consequently  more  remote  from  the  parts 
which  consume  it,  there  arises  the  need  for  a  means  of 
transfer.  Until  the  two  original  Systems  have  been  marked 
oflF  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  System  has  no  func- 
tion;  and  when  the  two  original  Systems  arise,  they  can- 
not  develop  far  without  coTTesTpouöÄxvg^  dÄ^ÄQ^-o^K^^  ^i  this 
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tertiary  systenL  In  the  evolution  of  the  social 

organism  we  see  the  like.  Where  there  exist  only  a  class  of 
masters  and  a  class  of  slaves,  in  direct  contact,  an  appliance 
for  transf erring  products  has  no  place;  bnt  a  larger  society 
haying  classes  exercising  various  regulative  functions,  and 
localities  devoted  to  diflFerent  industries,  not  only  affords 
a  place  for  a  transferring  System,  but  can  grow  and  compli- 
cate  only  on  condition  that  this  transferring  system  makes 
proportionate  advances. 

And  now,  having  observed  the  relations  among  these 
three  great  Systems,  we  may  trace  out  the  evolution  of  each 
by  itself . 


CHAPTER  YJL 


THE    SÜ8TAINING    SYSTEM. 


§  241.  The  parts  carrying  on  alimentation  in  a  living 
body  and  the  parte  carrying  on  productive  indnstries  in  the 
body  politic,  constitute,  in  either  case,  a  sustaining  system: 
sustentation  is  the  office  they  have  in  common.  These  parts 
are  differentiated  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  which  are 
common  to  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms;  and 
of  these  laws  the  most  general  is  that  which  concems  locali- 
zation  of  their  divisions. 

As  a  typical  example  of  this  localization  in  vegetal  organ- 
isms, may  be  named  the  ordinary  contrast  between  the  Under- 
ground parts  and  the  above-ground 'parts — the  first  absorb- 
ing  water  and  mineral  constituents,  and  the  last,  by  the  aid 
of  light,  depriving  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  of  its  car- 
bon.  That  this  distinction  of  functions  is  originally  caused 
by  the  relations  of  the  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  if  not  covered  with  an  opaque 
bark,  the  root-part,  when  above  the  surface,  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  while,  conversely,  branches 
bent  down  and  imbedded  in  the  ground  develop  rootlets. 
That  is  to  say,  unlikeness  of  their  conditions  determines 
this  difference  between  the  nutritive  actions  which  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  plant  carry  on  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Among  animals  (with  the  exception 

of  certain  entozoa  which,  belüg  immet^d  in  nutritive  mat- 
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ters,  feed  themselves  through  their  outer  surfaces)  the  outer 
surfaces  take  no  share  in  alimentation.     As  alreadj  shown, 
the  primary  difFerentiation,  establishing  in  the  extemal 
layers  a  monopoly  of  those  activities  which  their  position 
makes  possible,  establishes  in  the  internal  layers  a  monopoly 
of  those  activities  by  which  the  swallowed  prey  is  utilized. 
Here  we  have  to  note  how  the  general  process  of  utiliza- 
tion  is  divided  among  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
conformity  with  their  respective  relations  to  nutritive  mat- 
ters.    The  course  of  evolution  will  be  roughly  conceived 
on  recalling  the  antithesis  between  the  uniform  digestive 
tube  with  undivided  function  which  an  inferior  creature 
pofisesseSy   and   the   multiform   digestive   apparatus,    with 
great  and  small  divisions  of  f unction,  which  a  bird  or  mam- 
mal  possesses.     Secured  in  a  solid  form,  the  food  has  first 
to  be  triturated;    and  hence  triturating  appliances  when 
formed,  come  at,  or  near,  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
structures — teeth  where  they  exist,  or  a  gizzard  where  they 
do  not.     Crushed  to  pieces,  the  ingested  substances  must 
be  further  reduced  before  absorption  can  begin;   and  their 
presence  in  an  incompletely  broken  down  State,  therefore 
throws  on  a  succeeding  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
the  duty  of  completing  the  disintegration  in  a  contractile 
sac,  fumished  with  glands  secreting  solvent  liquids.     The 
pulp  produced  in  this  sac  entails  on  the  next  part  of  the 
canal  a  difFerent  office.     There  can  no  longer  be  tritura- 
tion,  or  dissolution  of  large  fragments  into  minute  shreds; 
and  any  further  preparation  must  consist  in  the  addition 
of  secretions  which  fit  the  matters  for  absorption.    Prepara- 
tion being  now  completed,  there  remains  nothing  to  do 
but  take  up  what  is  prepared — the  arrival  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  an  absorbable  State,  de- 
termines  in  that  part  the  absorbing  function.     And  simi- 
larly,  though  indirectly,  with  the  localization  of  the  great 
appended  glands  (Prin.  of  Bioh,  §  298-9). 

In  the  social  organiam  localizatioii  oi  \\ie  v«t\o\vs.  vcl^^x^- 
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triea  which  jointly  sustain  the  wbole,  is  determined  in  aa 
aaalogous  manDer.  Primarily,  tbe  relations  to  different 
parte  of  the  organic  aud  inorganic  enTironments,  usually  DOt 
alike  over  the  whole  area  the  soeiety  covera,  initiate  differ- 
ences  in  the  occupations  carried  on.  And,  aecondarily,  the 
nearnees  to  districts  which  have  had  tfaeir  induatries  thus 
£xed,  fixes  the  positions  of  otber  induatries  which  espe- 
ciallj  require  their  producta.  The  first  of  theee 

localizationa  ia  traceable  even  among;  the  semi-civilized. 
Jackson  describes  aome  of  the  Fiji  Islanda  aa  fainoiis  for 
wooden  impleinents,  otbers  for  mats  and  baakets,  othera  for 
pota  and  pigmento — unlikenessea  between  the  natnral  pro- 
ducta of  the  ialands  being  the  cause»;  as  also  in  Samoa,  where 
Turner  sajs  net-making  is  "  confined  principally  to  the 
inland  villages,"  and  aacribee  thia  to  "  proximlt;  to  the  raw 
material."  The  sligbtly-advanced  societiea  of  Africa  sbow 
ns  kindred  differentiations,  having  kindied  origina.  In 
Loango,  "  the  sea-coasts  are  frequented  by  regulär  profeased 
fiahermen,"  and  tbere  are  also  men  who  live  near  the  sea 
and  make  aalt  by  "  evaporating  sea-water  over  a  fire." 
Here  local  facilities  manifestly  fix  tbese  occupations;  as 
they  doubtlesa  do  in  that  Ashantee  town  which  is  devoted 
to  pottery.  The  extinct  societiea  of  America  had  more 
numerous  auch  inatances.  Lorenzana  says — "  An  exten- 
aive  commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  aalt  [saltpetre]  by  the 
Mexieans  of  Yxtapaluca  and  Yxtapalapa,  which  mean  the 
places  where  salt,  or  YxtaÜ,  is  gathered ;  "  and  when  we 
read  in  Clavigero  of  the  potters  of  Cholula,  the  stone-cutters 
of  Tenajocan,  tbe  fiabera  of  Cuitlabuac,  and  the  florista  of 
Xochimilco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  theee  aeveral  businesses 
grew  up  in  places  which  reapectively  fumiehed  natural  ad- 
vantages  for  carrying  them  on.  So  of  the  Ancient 
Peruviana  we  are  told  that  "  the  sboes  were  made  in  tbe 
provincea  where  aloes  were  most  abundant,  for  they  were 
made  of  the  leavea  of  a  tree  calied  maguey.  The  arms  also 
were  supplied  by  the  provincea  viVieie  V\i«  voateriala  for 
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making  them  were  most  abundant."     Bj  showing  us  the 
generality  of  the  law,  these  instances  give  point  to  the 
evidence  around  us.     Familiarity  must  not  make  us  over- 
look  the  meaning  of  the  facta  that  the  population  fringing     * 
OUT  shores  is,  by  virtue  of  its  position,  led  into  occupations 
directly  or  indirectly  maritime — fishing,  sailing  ship-build- 
ing — while  certain  coast-towns  are,  by  physical  circum- 
stances,  differentiated  into  places  of  Import  and  export;  ^i:i^/a,i 
and  that  the  Inland  population,  mostly  raising  this  or  that  >li  ^^  \  , . 
kind  of  food  as  soll  and  elimate  determine,  has  its  energies     ■>/ 
otherwise  tumed  by  proximity  to  the  raw  material,  here    [^  ' 
to  quarrying  stone  or  slate,  here  to  brick-making,  and  in    \ 
other   places    raising   minerals.  Then,      ! 

88  above  implied,  there  result  the  secondary  localizations    y- 
favoured  by  these.    Where  not  drawn  by  natural  advantages  /  . « 
in  the  way  of  water-power,  mahufactures  in  general  Cluster '  "  *  *  f 
in  or  around  regions  where  abundance  of  coal  makes  steam-    :  '-^  '■'' '« 
power  cheap.    And  if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localiza-    ^  ( / 
tion  is  determined  by  them  jointly ;  as  with  the  nail-making.  \ ,-  -  ? 
industry  at  Stourbridge,  where  both  iron  and  coal  are  close      -' '  -. 
at  hand ;  as  in  Birmingham,  with  its  multif  arious  hardwares, 
which  is  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sources  of  these  two  chief 
raw  materials;  as  in  Manchester,  which  lies  near  the  chief  ^..<( 
cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region;    as  in  Sheffield,  which,        *^ 
besides  the  five  streams  yielding  its -water-power,  and  its 
adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  charcoal,  has  at  hand 
"  the  best  grit  in  the  world  for  grindstones." 

§  242.  This  localization  of  organs  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration  of  those  matters  which  the  organism,  individual  or 
social,  needs  for  sustentation,  exhibits  a  further  common 
trait.  Alimentary  structures  differentiate  and  develop  in  a 
manner  quite  unlike  that  f ollowed  by  regulating  structures. 

The  common  trait  referred  to  is  most  visible  where  the 
two  kinds  of  aggregates  respectively  consisted  at  first  of 
similar  segmenta,   which  gradually  became  eQ\^a^vi^\)^^. 

88 
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Among  animals  tbe  amiuloee  type  best  shows  us  tbis  trans- 
fomiation  with  all  ita  concomitants.  The  Segments,  or 
Bomitea,  as  tfaey  are  called,  forming  a  low  type  of  aquatic 
worm,  8ucb  a?  a  Syllis,  repeat  one  another's  atructures. 
Each  has  its  enlai^ment  of  the  alimectar;  canal;  eacb  ita 
centractile  dilatatioD  of  the  great  blood-veeeel ;  eacb  its 
portion  of  the  double  nervoua  cord,  witb  ganglia  when  these 
exist;  eacb  its  brancbes  from  the  nervous  and  vascular 
trunks  answering  to  tbose  of  its  neigbbours;  each  its 
similarly  answering  set  of  muBcles;  each  ita  pair  of  open- 
ings  througb  the  body-wall;  and  so  on  tbroughout,  even  to 
tbe  oi^ana  of  reproduction.  Extemally,  too,  they  have  like 
locomotive  appendages,  like  branchife,  and  sometimes  even 
like  paire  of  eyea  (Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  205).  But  wben  we  come 
to  tbe  higher  Annulosa,  such  aa  Cmstaceana  and  Insects, 
the  Bomites  of  wbicb,  mucb  more  integrated,  are  some  of 
them  so  completely  fused  that  their  divisions  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  tbat  tbe  alimentary  organs  have  entirelj 
loet  their  otiginal  relations  to  the  somites.  In  a  motb  or  a 
cockroach,  tbe  abdomen  of  wbicb  is  still  extemally  seg- 
mented,  tbese  internal  parts  which  carry  on  sustentation  do 
not,  as  in  theannelid,  repeat  one  another  in  eacb  segment; 
but  tbe  crop,  stomach,  glands,  intestines,  severally  extend 
themselves  througb  two,  three,  four,  or  more  segments. 
Meanwhile  it  is  observable  tbat  tbe  nervous  centrea  carrying 
on  co-ordination,  tbough  now  partially  unlike  in  the  succes- 
sive  Segments,  have  not  lost  tbeir  original  relations  to  the 
Segments.  Tbougb  in  a  moth  tbe  anterior  ganglia,  Con- 
trolling tbe  extemal  activities,  have  become  a  good  deal 
disptaced  and  integrated;  yet  the  ganglia  of  tbe  abdominal 
Segments,  now  relatively  small,  remain  in  their  localities. 

Witb  the  industrial  stmctures  which  arise  in  a  large 
Society  formed  by  permanent  consolidation  of  small  societies, 
the  like  bappens:  they  extend  themselves  witbout  reference 
to  political  divisions,  great  or  little.  We  have  around  us  a 
BaMdencj  of  illustrationB.    3\is*, 'atÄia^XV»  ■^■rtJaL  differen- 
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tiations  of  the  agricultural  System,  here  characterized  by  pre- 
dominance  of  cereal  produce,  here  by  the  raising  of  cattle, 
and  in  mountainous  parts  by  sheep-farming — differences 
which  have  no  reference  to  coimty-boundaries — we  may 
note  more  especially  how  the  areas  devoted  to  this  or  that 
manuf acture,  are  whoUy  unrelated  to  the  original  limits  of 
political  groupe,  and  to  whatever  limits  were  politically  es- 
tablished  afterwards.    We  have  an  ironnsecreting  district  oc- 
cupying  part  of  Worcestershire,  part  of  StafFordshire,  part  of 
Warwickshire.    The  cotton  manuf acture  is  not  restricted  to 
Lancashire,  but  takes  in  a  northem  district  of  Derbyshire. 
And  in  the  coal  and  •Iron  region  round  Newcastle  and 
Dorham  it  is  the  same.     So,  too,  of  the  smaller  political 
dirisions  and  the  smaller  parts  of  our  industrial  structures. 
A  manufacturing  town  grows  without  regard  to  parish- 
boundaries;  which  are,  indeed,  often  traversed  by  the  pre- 
misefl  of  single  establißhments.    On  a  larger  scale  the  like  is 
shown  US  by  our  great  city.   London  overruns  many  parishes ; 
and  its  increase  is  not  checked  by  the  division  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.     Occasionally  it  is  observable  that 
even  national  boundaries  fail  to  prevent  this  consequence 
of  industrial  localization:   instance  the  fact  named  by  Hal- 
lam,  that  "  the  woollen  manufacture  spread  from  Flanders 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  into  the  northem  pro- 
vinces  of  France."     Meanwhile  the  Controlling  structures, 
however  much  they  change  their  proportions,  do  not  thus 
lose  their  relations  to  the  original  segments.    The  regulating 
agencies  of  our  countries  continue  to  represent  what  were 
onee  independent  govemments.    In  the  old  English  period 
the  county  was  an  area  ruled  by  a  comes  or  earl.    According 
to  Bp.  Stubbs,  "  the  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire 
thus  represents  either  the  national  Organization  of  the  several 
dirisions  created  by  West  Saxon  conquests;   or  that  of  the 
early  Settlements  which  united  in  the  Mercian  kingdom  as 
itadvanced  westwards;  or  the  re-arrangement  by  the  West 
I   Ssxon  dynaaty  of  tbe  wbole  of  England  on  t\ie  -^tolÄ^^^ 
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already  at  work  in  itä  owu  shires."  Siinilarly  respectmg  tlie 
eigbtysmall  Gaulish  statea  which  originally  occupied  tlie  area 
of  France,  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  saya — "  Ni  lea  Romains  ni 
lea  Germains,  ni  la  feodalite  ni  la  monarchie  n'ont  detruit 
ces  unites  vivacee;  "  wfaich  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
remained  substantially,  as  "  provinces  "  and  "  pays,"  the 
minor  local  govemments. 

§  243.  This  conmiunity  of  traits  between  the  develop- 
mcnte  of  eustaining  structures  in  an  individual  organism  and 
in  a  social  organism,  requires  to  be  expressed  apart  from 
detail  before  its  füll  meaning  can  b^seen, 

What  ia  tbe  couree  of  «volution  in  the  digestive  system  oi 
an  animal  as  most  gencrally  statedj  That  the  entire  ali- 
mentarj  canal  becomes  adapted  in  structure  and  function  tc 
the  mattere,  animal  or  vegetal,  brought  in  contact  with  iti 
interior;  and,  further,  that  it&  several  parts  acquiie  fitnesee! 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  at  successive  stagee  of  theii 
preparation.  That  ia,  the  foreign  substances  serving  fo" 
Bustentation,  on  which  its  interior  operates,  determine  tb< 
general  and  special  characters  of  that  interior.  And  whal 
stated  in  terms  similarly  general,  is  the  course  of  evoluti» 
in  the  industrial  system  of  a  socicty?  That  as  a  whole  i 
takes  on  activitiee  and  correlative  structures,  determined  bj 
the  minerals,  animala,  and  vegetals,  with  which  its  worken 
are  in  contact;  and  that  industrial  specializations  in  parls 
of  ita  population,  are  determined  by  difFerences,  organic  oi 
inorganic,  in  the  local  producta  those  parts  have  to  deal  with. 

The  truth  that  while  the  material  environment,  yielding 
in  varioiia  degrees  and  with  various  advantages  consumable 
things,  thua  determinea  the  industrial  differentiations,  I  have, 
in  paa.sing,  joined  with  a  hrief  indication  of  the  truth  that 
differentiations  of  the  regulative  or  governmental  structures 
are  not  thua  determined.  The  aignificance  of  this  antitbesis 
remains  to  be  pointed  out  when  the  evolution  of  tbeee  govem- 
mental  structures  ia  traced. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  DISTBIBUTINQ   SYSTEM. 

§  244.  In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  where  the  relations 

between  the  three  great  Systems  of  organs  were  described, 

it  was  pointed  out  that  neither  in  an  animal  nor  in  a  society 

can  development  of  the  sustaining  System  or  of  the  regulat- 

ing  System  go  on  without  concomitant  development  of  the 

distribnting  System.      Transition  f rom  a  partially-coherent 

gronp  of  tribes  which  are  severally  self-sufficing,  to  a  com- 

pletely-coherent  gronp  in  which  industrial  di£Ferences  have 

arisen,  cannot  take  place  without  the  rise  of  an  agency  for 

transferring  commodities ;  any  more  than  a  cluster  of  similar 

polypites  can  be  changed  into  such  a  combination  as  we  see 

in  DiphyeSy  without  some  modification  facilitating  convey- 

ance  of  nutriment  f rom  its  feeding  members  to  its  swimming 

members.     A  mediseval  society  formed  of  slightly-subor- 

dinated  feudal  states,  each  having  besides  its  local  lord  its 

several  kinds  of  workers  and  traders  within  itself,  just  as 

an  annelid  is  formed  of  segments,  each  having  besides  its 

ganglia  its  own  appendages,  brachise^  and  simply  alimentary 

tract;    can  no  more  pass  into  an  integrated  society  having 

localized  Industries,  without  the  development  of  roads  and 

commercial  classes,  than  the  annelid  can  evolve  into  a 

crustacean  or  insect,  characterized.  by  many  unlikenesses  of 

parts  and  actions,  without  the  growth  of  a  vascular  System. 

'Here,  then,  we  bave  to  observe  the  implied  p^x^XißJdsoÄ 
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between  the  distributing  Systems,  individual  and  social,  in 
their  successive  stages. 

§  245.  Protozoa  of  the  rhizopod  type  are  without  channek 
of  communication  f rom  part  to  part.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  parts,  the  likeness  of  f  unction  among  the  parts,  and  their 
great  variability  of  relative  position,  make  a  distributing 
System  alike  useless  and  impracticable.  Even  such  animal 
aggregates  as  MyxomyceteSy  which  are  of  considerable  ext^nt 
but  are  homogeneous,  have  no  permeable  lines  for  the  dis- 
tribution  of  nutriment  So  is  it  with  low  societies. 

Tribes  that  are  small,  migratory,  and  without  division  of 
labour,  by  each  of  these  characters  negative  the  f ormation  of 
Channels  for  intercourse.  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  Communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts;  when  migratory, 
as  they  mostly  are,  the  beaten  paths  they  begin  f  orming  at 
each  temporary  abode  are  soon  overgrown;  and  even  where 
they  are  settled,  if  they  are  scattered  and  have  no  unlike- 
nesses  of  occupations,  the  movements  of  individuals  from 
place  to  place  are  so  trifiing  as  to  leave  but  faint  traces. 

Animal  aggregates  of  which  the  parts,  differently  related 
to  conditions,  assume  different  f unctions,  must  have  Channels 
for  transf er  which  develop  as  the  aggregates  grow.  Through 
the  mere  double-walled  sac  constituting  a  hydra,  nutritive 
matter  absorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may  reach  the  outer 
layer  without  visible  openings:  passing,  as  we  may  assume, 
along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  once  opened,  are 
continually  foUowed  and  made  more  permeable.  With 
advänce  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  further  from 
the  stomach,  there  comes  first  a  branching  stomach — a  gas- 
tric  cavity  that  sends  ramifications  throughout  the  body. 
Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  matters  through  such  gastric 
sinuses  occurs  in  the  MedusoB  and  again  in  the  Planariw. 
But  in  those  higher  types  characterized  by  a  peri-visceral 
sac  containing  the  filtered  nuttviuetÄ,  \JcAa,  ^\\isik  ^a  tJifi 
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rudiment  of  a  vascular  System,  becomes  the  cavity  out  of 
which  there  diverge  Channels  ramifying  through  the  tis- 
sues — lacunoB  probably  formed  by  the  draughts  of  liquid 
caused  by  local  demands,  and  established  by  the  repetitions 
of  such  draughts.  With  soeieties,  as  with  living 

bodies,  Channels  of  communication  are  produced  by  the  / 
movements  which  they  afterwards  facilitate:  each  transit  / 
making  subsequent  transits  easier.  Sometimes  lines  opened  < 
by  animals  are  foUowed;  as  by  the  Nagas,  who  use  the 
tracks  made  through  the  jungle  by  wild  beasts.  Similarly 
caused,  the  early  paths  of  men  are  scarcely  better  than 
these.  The  roads  of  the  Bechuanas  are  "  with  difficulty  to 
be  distinguished  f  rom  those  made  by  the  quaghas  and  ante- 
lopes/'  Throughout  Eastem  Africa  "the  most  frequented 
routes  are  foot-tracks  like  goatrwalks."  And  in  Abyssinia, 
a  high  road  "  is  only  a  track  wom  by  use,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  sheep-paths,  f rom  the  f  act  of  more  f eet  passing  over 
it"  Even  with  such  social  growth  as  produces  towns  carrying 
on  much  intercourse,  there  is  at  first  nothing  more  than  an 
nndesigned  production  of  a  less  resistant  Channel  by  f  oroe  of 
much  passing.  Describing  the  road  between  the  old  and  new 
capitals  of  the  Bechuanas,  Burchell  says — "  This  consists  of 
a  number  of  f  ootpaths  wide  enough  only  f  or  a  Single  person, 
and  running  either  parallel  to  each  other,  or  crossing  very 
obliquely.  I  counted  from  twelve  to  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these  paths,  within  the  breadth  of  a  few  yards." 

In  animal  organisms,  ascending  from  the  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  mere  oozing  of  nutritive  liquids  through  the  most 
permeable  places  in  the  tissues,  to  the  stage  in  which  occa- 
sional  currents  move  feebly  through  indefinite  sinuses,  we 
come  at  length  to  the  stage  in  which  there  are  regulär 
motions  of  blood  along  vessels  having  definite  walls.  Aß 
bef ore  pointed  out,  .the  f ormation  of  a  true  vascular  System 
begins  in  the  central  regions  and  spreads  to  the  periphery. 
At  first  there  arises  in  the  peri-visceral  sac  a  short  open- 
moutbed  tube,  by  tbe  rhjthmical  contTactlona  oi  ^\\iRK 
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agitation  is  kept  up  in  the  surrounding  liquid,  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tube  and  now  the  other;  and 
gradually  this  primitive  heart,  elongating  and  giving  off 
smaller  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  the  lacuiw, 
originates  a  vascular  system.  The  like  happens 

with  Channels  of  communication  through  the  social  organism: 
indefinite  lacunaSy  as  we  see  that  they  are  all  at  the  outset, 
first  acquire  definite  boundaries  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
most  traffic.    Of  East  African  roads,  which  are  commonly 
like  goat-walks,  Burton  says  that  "  where  fields  and  villages 
abound  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedges,  horizontal  tree- 
trunks,  and  even  rüde  stockades,  to  prevent  trespassing  and 
pilferage."     So,  too,  in  Dahomey,  though  the  roads  are 
mofltly  footpaths,  yet  "  the  roads  to  the  coast,  except  in  a 
few  places,  are  good  enough  for  wheeled  vehicles,"  while 
"  the  road,  six  or  seven  miles  long,  separating  the  two 
capitals,  may  compare  with  the  broadest  in  England."    And 
from  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  described  as  having  broad, 
clean  streets,  there  radiate  towards  distant  parts  of  the 
territory  eight  pathways,  cut  by  successive  kings  through 
the  forest — doubtless  replacing  the  primitive  paths  made 
by  traffic.    Ignoring  Roman  roads,  which  were  not  produced 
by  local  evolution,  we  may  trace  in  our  own  history  this 
centrif  ugal  development  of  Channels  of  communication.  The 
paving  of  the  central  parts  of  London  did  not  begin  tili 
after  the  eleventh  Century;  and,  having  got  as  far  outwards 
as  Holbom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  it 
spreiad  into  some  of  the  suburbs  during  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.   In  Henry  Vlllth's  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
miry  to  be  traversed,  was  "  merely  abandoned  and  a  new 
track  selected."    Up  to  about  1750  the  great  north  road  from 
London  was  a  tumpike  for  the  first  100  miles,  and  "  north  of 
that  point  there  was  only  a  narrow  causeway  fit  for  pack- 
horses,  flanked  with  clay  sloughs  on  either  side."      At  the 
same  time,  in  North-England  and  Mid-England,  the  roads 
were  ''still  iov  the  most  pari  eulvt^X^  AvrietLÄösßÄL?'*    '\>s^'e^ 
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macadamizationy  an  improvement  belonging  to  our  own  Cen- 
tury, beginning  with  main  lines  of  communication,  gradually 
extended  itself  first  to  all  tumpike  roads,  then  to  parish 
roads,  and  finally  to  private  roads. 

Further  analogies  may  be  indicated.  With  increased 
pressure  of  traffie  has  come,  in  addition  to  the  road,  the 
railway;  which,  in  place  of  a  single  Channel  for  movement 
in  both  directions,  habitually  has  a  double  Channel — up-line 
and  dewn-line — analogous  to  the  double  set  of  tubes  through 
which,  in  a  superior  animal,  blood  proceeds  from  the  centre 
and  towards  the  centre.  As  in  the  finished  vascular  Sys- 
tem the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct,  the  divergent 
secondary  ones  less  direct,  the  branches  from  these  more 
crooked  still,  and  the  capillaries  the  most  tortuous  of  all; 
so  we  see  that  these  chief  lines  of  transit  through  a 
Society  are  the  straightest,  high  roads  less  straight,  parish 
roads  more  devious,  and  so  on  down  to  cart-tracks 
through    fields.  One    more    stränge    parallel 

exists.  In  considerably-developed  animals,  as  many  Mol- 
luscüj  though  the  vascular  system  is  so  far  complete  in  its 
central  parte  that  the  arteries  have  muscular  coats,  and  are 
lined  with  "  pavement  epithelium,"  it  remains  incomplete 
at  its  peripheral  parte:  the  small  blood-vessels  terminate 
in  lacuncB  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the  developed 
distributing  System  of  a  society,  while  the  main  Channels 
are  definitely  bounded  and  have  surfaces  fitted  for  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  great  traffie,  the  divergent  Channels 
carrying  less  traffie  are  less  highly  structured;  and  the  re- 
divergent ones,  becoming  less  finished  as  they  ramify,  every- 
where  end  in  lacunce — unfenced,  unmetalled  tracks  for 
cart,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  through  field  or  wood,  over  moor 
and  mountain. 

Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  significant  fact  that 
in  Proportion  as  organisma,  individual  and  social,  develop 
largely  the  appliances  for  conflict  with  other  organisms,  these 
cbanneb  of  distribution  arise  not  for  internaV  a\XÄle\i\Ä^AQ\^ 
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onlj,  but  partly ,  and  of ten  mainly,  f or  transferring  materials 
from  the  sustaining  parts  to  the  expending  parts.  As  in 
an  animal  with  a  large  nervo-muscular  System,  arteries  are 
f ormed  more  f or  carrying  blood  from  the  viscera  to  the  brain 
and  limbs  than  for  carrying  blood  from  one  viscus  to  another; 
so  in  a  kingdom  with  activities  predominantly  militant,  the 
chief  roads  are  those  made  for  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence.  The  consumption  of  men  and  supplies  in  war, 
makes  more  necessary  than  all  others  the  roads  which  take 
them;  and  they  are  the  first  to  assume  definiteness.  We 
see  this  in  the  above-named  royal  roads  in  Ashantee;  again 
in  the  ancient  Peruvian  royal  roads  for  conveying  troops; 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  between  finished  roads  and  military  activity  at 
remote  points.  The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same: 
be  it  in  the  commercial  railways  of  England  or  the  military 
railways  of  Kussia,  the  Channels  arise  between  places  of 
supply  and  places  of  demand,  though  the  consumption  may 
be  here  in  peace  and  there  in  war. 

§  246.  When  from  the  Channels  which  carry,  in  the  one 
case  blood-corpuscles  and  serum,  and  in  the  other  case  men 
and  commodities,  we  turn  to  the  movements  along  them, 
we  meet  with  further  analogies. 

Devoid  of  canals  for  distribution,  animals  of  low  types 
show  US  nothing  but  an  extremely  slow,  as  well  as  irregulär, 
diflFusion  through  the  tissues;  and  so  in  primitive  societies, 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amount  of  barter  goes  on,  the 
exchanged  products  are  dispersed  very  gradually  and  in  in- 
definite ways:  the  movements  are  feeble,  and  do  not  con- 
stitute  anything  like  circulation.  On  ascending  to 

such  a  type  as  an  ascidian,  having  a  peri-visceral  sac  with 
pulsating  vessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribution  of  nutriment 
which  cannot  be  called  circulation,  but  which  approaches  to 
it.  The  pulsations,  setting  up  in  the  surrounding  fluid  such 
waveB  03  send  feeble  curreii\&  Xktov^^  ^<&  iYD;x)&R&  ^<L 
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lacuncBj  presentlj  undergo  a  reversal,  causing  movement  in 
the  oppofiite  direction.  This  altemation  of  waves,  now 
aetting  towards  a  certain  part  which  thereupon  becomes 
congestedy  and  presently  setting  away  from  it  towarda  parts 
which  have  been  drained,  is  analogous  to  the  first  move- 
ments  of  distribution  in  developing  aocieties.'  We  do  not 
begin  with  eonstant  currents  in  the  same  directions;  but 
we  begin  with  periodical  currents,  now  directed  to  certain 
spots  and  then  away  from  them.  That  which,  when 
established,  we  know  as  a  fair,  is  the  commercial  wave 
in  its  first  form.  We  find  it  in  slightly-advanced  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Isknders  met  on  the  Wairuku  river  at  stated 
times  to  exchange  their  products ;  and  the  Fijians  of  different 
islands,  assembled  occasionally  at  a  fixed  place  for  barter. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  population  the  streams  of 
people  and  commodities  which  set  at  intervals  to  and  from 
certain  places,  become  more  frequent.  The  semi-civilized 
African  kingdoms  show  ns  stages.  On  the  Lower  Niger, 
"  every  town  has  a  market  generally  once  in  four  days,"  and 
at  diflFerent  parts  of  the  river  a  large  fair  about  once  a 
fortnight.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Sansanding,  besides  some 
daily  sale  there  was  a  great  market  once  a  week,  to  which 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  came.  And  then  in 
the  largest  places,  such  as  Timbuctoo,  eonstant  distribution 
has  replaced  periodic  distribution.  So,  too,  in  the  Batta 
territory,  Sumatra,  there  are  assemblings  for  traffic  every 
fourth  day;  and  in  Madagascar,  besides  the  daily  market  in 
the  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longer  intervals  in  the 
provincial  towns.  Ancient  American  societies  displayed 
this  stage  passing  into  a  higher.  Among  the  Chibchas, 
along  with  eonstant  traffic,  the  greatest  traffic  was  at  eight- 
day  intervals;  and  Mexico,  besides  daily  markets,  had  larger 
markets  every  five  days,  which,  in  adjacent  cities,  were 
at  different  dates:  there  being  meanwhile  merchants  who, 
Sahagun  says,  "  go  through  the  whole  country  .  .  .  buying 
in  one  distiict  and  selling  in  others  " — so  ioie-^'öL'^QiWVsyg^ 
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a  more  developed  eystem.  Olearl;  these  occasional  aasem- 
blinga  and  disperaings,  shortening  their  intervals  until 
thej  TG&ch  a  daily  bringing  of  producta  by  some  and  buying 
hy  otliers,  thus  grow  iato  a  regulär  series  of  frequent  wavee, 
transfernng  thinga  from  places  of  aupply  to  places  of  de- 
inBnd.  Our  own  history  sfaows  how  sucb  alow  periodic  re- 
plctions  and  depletions,  now  in  this  locality  and  now  in  tbat, 
pass  gradually  into  a  rapid  circulation.  In  early  English 
time«  tbe  great  fairs,  annual  and  other,  formed  tbe  cbief 
means  of  distribution,  and  remained  importaut  down  to  the 
seventeenth  Century,  when  not  only  villagee  but  even  small 
towna,  devoid  of  ahope,  were  irrcgularly  aupplied  by  hawkers 
wbo  had  obtained  their  Stocks  at  these  gatheringa.  Along 
with  increaaed  popuIation,  larger  industrial  centres,  and 
improved  Channels  of  communication,  local  supply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  fulälled 
the  purpoae  of  infrequent  fairs.  Afterwarda  in  chief  places 
and  for  chief  commodities,  marketa  tbemaelves  multiplied; 
becoming  in  some  casea  daily.  Finally  came  a  conatant 
distribution  auch  that  of  some  foods  there  la  to  eacb  town 
an  inäux  every  moming;  and  of  milk  even  more  than  one  in 
the  day,  The  tranaitiona  from  timea  when  tbe  movementa  of 
people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent,  to  times  when  there  began  to  run  at  intervals 
of  aeveral  days  public  vehicles  moving  at  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  then  to  times  when  these  ahortened  their  inter- 
vals and  increased  their  apeed  while  their  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  In  our  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
raila  there  go  at  high  speed  a  dozen  waves  daily  that  are 
relatively  vaat;,  aufiiciently  show  us  how  the  social  circu- 
lation progresaes  from  feeble,  alow,  irregulär  movementa  to 
a  rapid,  regulär,  and  powerful  pulse. 

§  247.  If  from  the  Channels  of  communication  and  the 
movements  along  them,  wo  tum  to  tbe  circulating  currents 
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themselveSy  and  consider  their  natures  and  their  relatious  to 
the  partSy  we  still  meet  with  analogies. 

Relatiyely  simple  in  a  low  animal,  the  nutritive  fluid  he- 
comes  in  a  high  animal  relatively  complex — ^a  heterogeneous 
combination  of  general  and  special  materials  required  by, 
and  produced  by ,  the  several  parts.  Similarly ,  the  currents  of 
commoditiesy  if  they  can  be  so  ealled,  whieh  move  f rom  place 
to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  varied  in  composition; 
but  as  we  advance  to  high  societies,  the  variety  of  compo- 
nents  in  the  currents  continually  increases.  More- 

over,  the  parallelism  of  composition  holds  in  another  way; 
for  in  both  cases  relative  simplicity  is  joined  with  crudity, 
whereas  relative  complexity  in  both  cases  results  from 
elaboration.  In  low  animal  types  the  product  of  a  rüde 
digestion  is  carried  in  an  unprepared  State  through  exten- 
sions  of  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the 
parts  which  need  it;  but  in  developed  types  the  producta 
are  refined  before  they  are  distributed — protein  substances 
of  several  kinds,  fats,  sugar,  etc.  And  while  the  blood  is 
thus  made  heterogeneous  by  containing  many  matters  fitted 
for  use,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  is  increased  by  the 
.awarms  of  white  and  red  corpuscles  which  take  part  in 
the  processes  of  purification,  etc.,  it  is  made  more  hetero- 
geneous still  by  the  inorganic  constituents  which  aid  mole- 
cular  change,  as  well  as  by  the  eflFete  products  of  molecular 
change  on  their  ways  to  places  of  exit.  If,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  currents  in  a  low  society,  we  contrast  the  currents 
in  an  advanced  society,  we  see  that  here,  too,  the  greater 
heterogeneity  is  mainly  caused  by  the  many  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles  fitted  for  consumption;  and  though 
certain  waste  products  of  social  life  do  not  return  into  the 
circulating  currents,  but  are  carried  off  by  under-ground 
Channels,  yet  other  waste  products  are  carried  off  along  those 
ordinary  Channels  of  circulation  which  bring  materials  for 
consiunption.  Next  we  have  to  note  the  special 
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actione  which  the  local  structures  exert  on  the  general 
current  of  commodities.  While  in  a  living  body  the  organs 
severally  take  from  the  blood  everywhere  camed  through 
them^the  materials  needed  for  their  snstentation,  those  which 
are  occupied  in  excretion  and  secretion  also  severally  take 
from  the  blood  particular  ingredients^  which  they  either  cast 
out  or  Compound.  A  salivary  gland  f orms  from  the  matters 
it  appropriates,  a  liquid  which  changes  starch  into  sugar  and 
by  doing  this  aids  the  subsequent  preparation  of  food;  the 
gastric  follicles  elaborate  and  pour  out  acids^  etc.,  which 
help  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  the  liver, 
separating  certain  waste  producta  from  the  blood,  throws 
them  into  the  intestine  as  bile,  along  with  that  glycogen  it 
f orms  from  other  components  which  is  to  be  re-absorbed ;  and 
the  Units  of  these  several  organs  live,  grow,  and  multiply, 
by  carrying  on  their  several  businesses.  So  is  it  with 
social  organs.  While  all  of  them,  under  restrictions  to  be 
hereafter  specified,  absorb  from  the  distributed  supply  of 
commodities  shares  needful  for  their  sustentation,  such 
of  them  as  carry  on  manufactures,  large  or  small,  also 
select  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  run 
everywhere,  the  materials  which  they  transform;  and  after- 
wards  retum  into  these  streams  the  elaborated  products. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  familiär  aspect  of  sale  and 
purchase,  under  which  these  transactions  present  themselves 
to  US,  and  contemplating  simply  the  physical  process,  we 
See  that  each  industrial  structure,  allowing  various  materials 
to  pass  through  its  streets  untouched,  takes  out  of  the  mixed 
current  those  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon;  and  throws  into  the 
circulating  stock  of  things,  the  articles  it  has  prepared  for 
general  consumption. 

The  fact  that  competition  is  common  to  the  two  cases 
must  also  be  observed.  Though  commonly  thought  of  as  a 
phenomenon  exclusively  social,  competition  exista  in  a 
living  body — ^not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
the  8&me  f unction,  as  between  paxXa  Ai^aX.  qäxt^  w\.  iafist^^t 
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functioiiB.  The  general  stock  of  nutriment  circulating 
through  an  organism  has  to  support  the  whole.  Each  organ 
appropriates  a  portion  of  this  general  stock  f  or  repair  and 
growth.  Whatever  each  takes  diminishes  by  so  much  the 
amount  available  f or  the  rest.  All  other  organs  therefore, 
jointly  and  individually,  compete  f or  blood  with  each  organ. 
So  that  though  the  weif  are  of  each  is  indirectly  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  rest;  yet,  directly,  each  is  antagonistic  to 
the  rest  Hence  it  happens  that  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafts  away  the  blood  as  to  stop  digestion;  that,  conversely, 
the  visceral  demand  f or  blood  af ter  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
drains  the  brain  as  to  cause  sleep;  and  that  extremely 
violent  exertion,  carrying  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  to 
the  motor  organs,  may  arrest  digestion,  or  diminish  thought 
and  f eeling,  or  both.  While  these  facts  prove  that  there  is 
competition,  they  also  frove  that  the  exalted  function  of 
a  part  caused  by  demands  made  on  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it.  Though,  as  we  shall  hereaf  ter  see,  there  is 
in  the  higher  organisms  a  kind  of  regulation  which  secures 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  supplies  and  demands  under 
this  competitive  arrangement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
results  from  the  setting  of  blood  towards  parts  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  activities.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  Qnly 
draw  to  themselves  much  blood  but  develop  in  themselves 
vascular  structures  to  distribute  it,  show  us  how  local  tissue- 
formation  (which  under  normal  conditions  measures  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  discharging  function)  is  itself  a  cause  of 
increased  supply  of  materials.  Now  we  have  daily 

proof  that  in  a  society,  not  only  individuals  but  classes, 
local  and  general,  severally  appropriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  commodities  as  much  as  they  can;  and  that  their 
several  abilities  to  appropriate,  normally  depend  on  their 
several  states  of  activity.  If  less  iron  is  wanted  f or  export 
or  home  consumption,  fumaces  are  blown  out,  men  are  dis- 
charged,  and  there  flows  towards  the  district  a  diminished 
stresm  o£  tbe  things  required  for  nutiition:  oaxüs^vg  «rc«^\. 
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of  growtli  and,  if  continued,  even  decay.  When  a  cotton 
famine  entails  greater  need  for  woollena,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  factories  producing  them,  while  it  leads  to 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  sending  out  of 
more  manufactured  goods,  determines  towards  the  cloth  dis- 
tricts  augmented  supplies  of  all  kinda — ^men,  money,  con- 
sumable  commodities;  and  there  results  enlargement  of  old 
factories  and  building  of  new  ones.  Evidently  this  process 
in  each  social  organ,  as  in  each  individual  organ,  results  from 
the  tendency  of  the  units  to  absorb  all  they  can  from  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  sustentation;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition,  not  between  imits  simply  but 
between  organs,  causes  in  a  society,  as  in  a  living  body,  high 
nutrition  and  growth  of  parts  called  into  greatest  activity 
by  the  requirements  of  the  rest. 

§  248.  Of  course,  along  with  these  likenesses  there  go 
differences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  outset  between 
the  concreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  discrete- 
ness  of  ä  social  organism.  I  may  name,  first,  a  difference 
which  accompanies  the  likeness  last  dwelt  upon. 

If  the  persons  forming  a  body-politic  were  mostly  fixed 
in  their  positions,  as  are  the  units  forming  an  individual 
body,  the  feeding  of  them  would  have  to  be  similarly  effected. 
Their  respective  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
their  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  be  taken  home  to  them. 
A  process  such  as  that  by  which  certain  kinds  of  food  are 
daily  carried  round  to  houses  by  a  class  of  locomotive  units, 
would  be  the  universal  process.  But  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  though  having  stationary  habitations  and  work- 
ing  places,  are  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  the 
process  of  distribution  is  effected  partly  in  this  way  and 
partly  by  their  own  agency.  Further,  there  results 

from  the  same  general  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways 
in  which  motion  is  given  to  the  circulating  currenta  in  the  two 
cases.    Physical  cohesion  oi  t\ie  -patta  m  wv  \iid.vä<iaal  living 
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body,  makes  possible  the  propulsion  of  the  nutritive  liquid 
by  a  contractile  organ;  but  lacking  this  physical  cohesion, 
and  lacking  too  the  required  metamorphosis  of  units,  the 
body-politie  cannot  have  its  currents  of  commodities  thus 
moved:  though  remotely  produeed  by  other  forces,  their 
motion  has  to  be  proximately  produeed  by  forces  within  the 
currents  themselves. 

After  recognizing  these  unlikenesses,  however,  we  see  that 
they  do  but  qualify  the  essential  likenesses.  In  both  cases 
so  long  as  there  is  little  or  no  differentiation  of  parts  there 
is  little  or  no  need  f  or  Channels  of  communication  among  the 
parts;  and  even  a  differentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
unlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,  does  not  demand  appli- 
ances  f or  transfer.  But  when  the  division  of  labour,  physio- 
logical  or  sociological,  has  so  far  progressed  that  parts  at 
some  distance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  growth  of 
Channels  of  distribution,  with  agents  effecting  distribution, 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  development  of  the  distri- 
buting  System  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  develop- 
ments.  A  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 

between  the  progressing  circulations  in  the  two  cases. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amounts  of  exchange,  obstacles  to 
transfer,  unite  in  preventing  ät  first  anything  more  than 
very  slow  and  irregulär  repletions  and  depletions,  now  at 
one  place  now  at  another;  but  with  multiplication  of  parts 
increasingly  specialized  in  their  functions,  increasingly 
efficient  therefore,  and  combining  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  general  lif  e,  there  goes  an  increased  need  f  or  large 
distributions  in  constant  directions.  Irregulär,  weak,  and 
slow  movements  at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a 
regulär  rapid  rhythm  by  strong  and  unceasing  local  de- 
mands.  Yet  more.     With  the  advance  of  the 

aggregate,  individual  or  social,  to  a  greater  heterogeneity, 
there  goes  advancing  heterogeneity  in  the  circulating  cur- 
rents; which  at  first  containing  few  crude  matters,  contain 
Bt  last  manjr prepared  matters.    In  both  cases,  too,  äNixxcXäx^ä 
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which  elaborate  the  requisites  for  sustentation,  stand  to 
these  currents  in  like  relations — take  from  them  the  raw 
materials  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or 
indirectly  deliver  into  them  again  the  products;  and  in  both 
cases  these  structures^  competing  with  one  another  for  their 
shares  of  the  circulating  stock  of  consumable  matters,  are 
enabled  to  appropriate,  to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Performances  of  f unctions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  ua 
is  that  the  distributing  System  in  the  social  organism,  as  im. 
the  individual  organism,  has  its  development  determined  hy^ 
the  necessities  of  transfer  among  internlependent  part&^ 
Lying  between  the  two  original  Systems,  which  carry  orrm 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  surrounding  existence^  ^ 
and  the  inner  dealings  with  materials  required  for  sustenta^^- 
tion,  its  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the  requirements  o^^f 
this  carrying  function  between  the  two  great  Systems 
wholes,  and  between  the  sub-divisions  of  each. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   BEOULATING   SYSTEM. 

§  249.  When  observing  how  the  great  Systems  of  organs, 

individual  and  social,  are  originally  marked  off  from  one 

another,  we  recognized  the  truth  that  the  inner  and  outer 

X>art8  become  respectively  adapted  to  those  f unctions  whieh 

their  respective  positions  necessitate — the  one  having  to 

deal  with  environing  actions  and  agents,  the  other  having 

to  use  intemally-placed  materials.     We  have  seen  how 

the  evolution  of  interior  structures  is  determined  by  the 

Batures  and  distributions  of  these  matters  they  are  in  contaet 

with.    We  have  now.to  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  struet- 

ö^es  carrying  on  outer  actions  is  determined  by  the  charac- 

ters  of  things  existing  around. 

Stated  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the  general  f act  to  be  here 

^t  f  orth  is,  that  while  the  alimentary  Systems  of  animals  and 

tte  industrial  Systems  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 

for  dealing  with  the  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  used 

for  sustentation,  the  regulating  and  expending  Systems 

(nervo-motor  in  the  one,  and  govemmental-military  in  the 

other)  are  developed  into  fitness  for  dealing  with  surround- 

ing  organisms,  individual  or  social — other  animals  to  be 

caught  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conquered  or 

resisted.     In  both  cases  that  Organization  which  fits  the 

aggre^te  tor  acting  as  a  whole  in  conflict  witli  oüier  a^^e- 
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gates,  indirectly  results  from  the  carrying  on  of  conflicts 
with  other  aggregates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  caught  by  an  enemy; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catching  prey:  deatk 
being  in  either  case  the  result.  Sharp  sight  saves  the  herb- 
ivorous  animal  from  a  distant  camivore;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successful  swoop  on  a  ereature  far  below- 
Obviously  it  isthe  same  with  quickness  of  hearing  and 
delicacy  of  scent;  the  same  with  all  improvements  of  limba 
that  increase  the  power,  the  agility,  the  aecuracy  of  mov^ 
ments;  the  same  with  all  appliances  for  attaek  and  defenc« 
— claws,  teeth,  homs,  etc.  And  equally  true  must  it  be  tha. 
eaeh  advance  in  that  nervous  System  which,  nsing  th« 
inf ormation  Coming  through  the  senses,  excites  and  guide: 
these  externa!  organs,  becomes  established  by  giving  a, 
advantage  to  its  possessor  in  presence  of  prey,  enemies,  and 
competitors.  On  glancing  up  from  low  types  of  animals 
having  but  rudimentary  eyes  and  small  powers  of  motion, 
to  high  types  of  animals  having  wide  vision,  considerable 
intelligence,  and  great  activity,  it  becomes  undeniable  that 
where  loss  of  life  is  entailed  on  the  first  by  these  defecta, 
life  is  preserved  in  the  last  by  these  superiorities.  The 
implication,  then,  is  that  successive  improvements  of  the 
Organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the  internal  co-ordinating 
apparatus  which  uses  them,  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of  organisms  with  one 
another. 

A  parallel  truth  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
evolves  the  regiilating  system  of  a  political  aggregate,  and 
how  there  are  developed  those  appliances  for  oflFence  and 
def ence  put  in  action  by  it.  Everywhere  the  wars  between 
rfocieties  originate  governmental  stmctures,  and  are  causes 
of  all  such  improvements  in  those  stmctures  as  increase 
the  efRciency  of  corporate  action  against  environing  socie- 
ties.    Ohserve,  first,  the  conAitionas  \xiA^t  ^\äs3q.  ^^t^  ^^  %s 
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absence  of  this  agency  fiirthering  combination;  and  then 
ofaeerve  the  conditions  under  which  this  agency  begins  to 
show  itself . 

Where  food  is  ecarce,  diffusion  great,  and  co-operation 

coDfleqnentl 7  hindered,  there  is  no  established  chieftainship. 

The  FuegianSy  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood-Indians  of  South 

America^  the  Jungle-Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Bushmen  of 

South  Africa,  are  instances.    They  do  not  form  unions  for 

defence,  and  have  no  recognized  authorities:  personal  pre- 

dominance  of  a  temporary  kind,  such  as  tends  to  arise  in 

every  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it.    So  of  the  Esqui- 

inaux,  necessarily  much  scattered,  Heame  says — "  they  live 

in  a  State  of  perf  ect  f reedom ;  no  one  apparently  claiming  the 

superiority  over,  or  acknowledging  the  least  Subordination  to, 

another:  "  joined  with  which  fact  Stands  the  fact  that  they 

do  not  know  what  war  means.      In  like  manner  where 

barrenness  of  territory  negatives  anything  more  than  occa- 

sional  assemblings,  as  with  the  Chippewayans,  there  is  noth- 

ing  like  chieftainship  beyond  the  effect  due  to  character; 

and  this  is  very  small.  Elsewhere  adequate  con- 

centration  is  negatived  by  the  natures  of  the  people.    They 

are  too  little  social  or  too  little  subordinate.    It  is  thus  with 

the  Abor8,aHill-tribe  of  India,  who,  "as  they  themselves  say, 

are  like  tigers,  two  cannot  dwell  in  one  den,"  and  who  have 

tiieir  houses  "  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three." 

It  is  thus,  too,  as  before  pointed  out  (§  35),  with  the  Mantras 

of  the  Malay  peninsula,  who  separate  if  they  dispute.    Here 

both  the  diffusion  and  the  disposition  causing  the  diffusion, 

check  the  evolution  of  a  political  head.  But  it  is 

tiot  only  in  cases  like  these  that  governmental  co-ordination  is 

^bsent.    It  is  absent  also  among  tribes  which  are  settled  and 

fjonsiderably  more  advanced,  provided  they  are  not  given 

to  war.    Among  such  Papuans  as  the  Arafuras  and  the  Dal- 

Tymple  Islanders,  there  are  but  nominal  chiefs:   the  people 

Kving  "  in  such  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another  " 

^t  thejr  need  no  control  but  the  deciaiona  oi  tkcvt  Ä^^stÄ* 
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The  Todas,  too,  whoUy  without  miUtary  Organization,  and 
described  as  peaceable,  mild,  friendly,  have  no  political 
headshipe.  So  again  is  it  with  the  placable  Bodo  and 
Dhimäls;  described  as  being  honest,  truthful,  entirely  free 
f rom  revenge,  cruelty,  and  violence,  and  as  having  headmen 
whose  authorities  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  To 
which,  as  similarly  significant,  I  may  add  that  the  Lepchas, 
referred  to  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  "  amiable  and  obliging,"  are 
Said  by  Campbell  to  be  "  wonderfuUy  honest,"  '^  singularly 
forgiving  of  injuries,'^  ^^  making  mutual  amends  and  conces- 
sions ; "  while  at  the  same  time  ^^  they  are  averse  to  soldiering, 
and  cannot  be  indueed  to  enlist  in  our  army,"  and  are  so 
little  subordinate  that  they  fly  to  the  jungle  and  live  on 
roots  rather  than  subitiit  to  injustice. 

Now  observe  how  the  headless  State  is  changed  and 
political  co-ordination  initiated.  Edwards  says  the  Caribs 
in  time  of  peace  admitted  no  supremacy;  but,  he  adds, 
'^  in  war,  experience  had  taught  them  that  Subordination  was 
as  requisite  as  courage."  So,  too,  describing  the  confedera- 
tions  of  tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Humboldt  compares  them 
with  "  those  warlike  hordes  who  see  no  advantage  in  the  ties 
of  Society  but  for  common  defence."  Of  the  Creeks,  whose 
Subordination  to  authority  is  but  slight,  Schoolcraft  says  "  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  impress  on  the 
Community  at  large  the  necessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
should  be  binding  upon  it  longer  than  common  danger 
threatened  them."  Again,  Bonwick  says — "  Chieftains  un- 
doubtedly  did  exist  among  the  Tasmanians,  though  they 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective.  They  were,  never- 
theless,  recognized,  especially  in  time  of  war,  as  leaders  of 
the  tribes.  .  .  .  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  they  re- 
tired  .  .  .  to  the  quietude  of  every-day  forest  life."  In 
other  cases  we  find  a  permanent  change  produced.  Kotze- 
bue  says  the  Kamschadales  "  acknowledged  no  chief ;  "  while 
another  Statement  is  that  the  principal  authority  was  that 
oi  '^  the  oJd  men,  or  those  vjW  vj^t^  t^\xä£4sMä  isst  ^Jaak 
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braveiy."  And  then  it  is  remarked  that  these  Statements 
ref  er  to  the  time  bef  ore  the  Bussian  conquest — bef  ore  there 
had  been  combined  Opposition  to  an  enemy.  This 

development  of  simple  headship  in  a  tribe  by  conflict  with 
other  tribeSy  we  find  advancing  into  Compound  headship 
along  with  larger  antagonisms  of  raoe  with  raee.  Of  the 
Patagonians  Falkner  teils  us  that  though  the  tribes  ''  are  at 
continual  variance  among  themselves,  yet  they  often  join 
together  against  the  Spaniards.''  It  was  the  same  with  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  conf  ederacy  of  the  six  nations^ 
whichcohered  under  a  settled  System  of  co-operation,resulted 
from  a  war  with  the  English.  Stages  in  the  genesis  of  a  Com- 
pound Controlling  agency  by  conflict  with  other  societies  are 
shown  US  by  the  Polynesians.  In  Samoa  eight  or  ten  vil* 
lage-communitieSy  which  are  in  other  respects  independent^ 

"unite  by  common  coiuent,  and  form  a  district,  or  State,  for  mutual 
protection.  .  .  .  When  war  is  threatened  by  another  district,  no  single 
Yillage  can  act  alone;  .  .  .  Some  of  these  districts  or  states  have 
tbeirking;  others  cannot  agree  on  tbe  choice  of  one;  .  .  .  there  is 
no  sach  thing  as  a  Idng,  or  even  a  district,  whose  power  extends  all 
over  the  group/'  Tet  in  case  of  war,  they  sometimes  combine  in 
twoe  or  threes. 

Early  histories  of  the  civilized  similarly  show  us  how  union 
of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
posesy  necessitating  co-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends  to 
initiate  a  central  co-ordinating  agency.  Instance  the  Hebrew 
monarchy:  the  previously-separate  tribes  of  Israelites  be- 
came  a  nation  subordinate  to  Saul  and  David,  during 
wars  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and  Phi- 
listines.  Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks:  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  hegemony  into  mastership,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion, political  and  naval,  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  con- 
eomitant  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  conf  ederacy  against 
extemal  enemies.  Instance  in  later  times  the  development 
of  govemments  among  Teutonic  peoples.  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  only  chieftainships  of 
separate  tribes;  and,  during  wars,  tempoTary  gtealex  ÄÄfei- 
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tainshipe  of  allied  forces.  Between  the  first  and  the  fifth 
centuries  the  f ederations  made  to  resist  or  invade  the  Bomati 
empire  did  not  evolve  permanent  heads;  but  in  the  fifth 
Century  the  prolonged  military  activities  of  these  federa- 
tions  ended  in  transf  orming  these  military  leaders  into  kings 
over  Consolidated  states. 

As  this  differentiation  by  which  there  arises  first  a  tem- 
porary  and  then  a  permanent  military  head,  who  passes 
insensibly  into  a  political  head,  is  initiated  by  conflict  with 
adjacent  societies,  it  naturally  happens  that  bis  political  X 
power  increases  as  military  activity  continues.  Everywhere, 
providing  extreme  diffusion  does  not  prevent,  we  find  this 
connexion  between  predatory  activity  and  Submission  to 
despotic  rule.  Asia  shows  it  in  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  who 
are  slave-hunters  and  robbers,  and  of  whose  manaps,  once 
elective  but  now  hereditary,  the  Michells  say — "  The  word 
Manap  literally  means  a  tyrant,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense. 
It  was  at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  eider  distinguished  for 
bis  cruelty  and  unrelenting  spirit;  from  him  the  appella- 
tion  became  general  to  all  Kirghiz  rulers."  Africa  shows  it 
in  the  cannibal  Niara-niams,  whose  king  is  unlimited  lord 
of  persons  and  things;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  Dahomans 
with  their  Amazon  army,  and  in  the  warlike  Ashantees, 
all  trained  to  arms:  both  of  them  under  govemments  so 
absolute  that  the  highest  officials  are  slaves  to  the  king. 
Polynesia  shows  it  in  the  ferocious  Fijians,  whose  tribes  are 
ever  fighting  with  one  another,  and  among  whom  loyalty 
to  absolute  rulers  is  the  extremest  imaginable — even  so  ex- 
treme that  people  of  a  slave  district  "  said  it  was  their  duty 
to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  the  chiefs."  This 

relation  between  the  degree  of  power  in  the  political  head 
and  the  degree  of  militancy,  has,  indeed,  been  made  familiär 
to  US  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modern  civilized  races. 
The  connexion  is  implied  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
well  as  in  the  frescoes  and  papyri  of  Egypt.  The  case  of 
Pausanias  and  other  such  case§^,  v^ete  xe^ÄtÄÄ^Vj  xSafe^-^T- 
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tans  themselves  as  showing  the  tendency  of  generals  to 
become  despots — as  showing,  that  is,  the  tendency  of  aetive 
Operations  against  adjacent  societies  to  generate  centralized 
political  power.  How  the  imperativeneas  fostered  by  eon- 
tinuous  command  of  amiies  thus  passes  into  political  im- 
pcrativeness,  has  been  again  and  again  shown  us  in  later 
histories. 

Here,  then,  the  induction  we  have  to  carry  with  us  is.that 
as  in  the  individual  organism  that  nervo-mnscular  apparatus 
which  carries  on  conflict  with  environing  organisms,  begins 
with,  and  is  developed  by,  that  conflict;  so  the  govem- 
mental-military  Organization  of  a  society,  is  initiated  by, 
and  evolves  along  with,  the  warfare  between  societies.  Or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  there  is  thus  evolved  that  part  of  its 
goyemmental  Organization  which  conduces  to  efficient  Co- 
operation against  other  societies. 

§  251.  The  development  of  the  regulating  System  may  now 
be  dealt  with.  Let  us  first  trace  the  governmental  agency 
through  its  stages  of  complication. 

In  small  and  little-differentiated  aggregates,  individual 
and  social,  the  structure  which  co-ordinates  does  not  become 
complex:  neither  the  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for  form- 
ing  and  supporting  it,  exist.  But  complexity  begins  in  Com- 
pound aggregates.  In  either  case  its  commencemfent  is  seen 
in  the  rise  of  a  superior  co-ordinating  centre  exercising  con- 
trol  over  inferior  centres.  Among  animals  the 

Annulosa  illustrate  this  most  clearlv.  In  an  annelid  the  like 
nervous  structures  of  the  like  successive  segments,  are  but 
little  subordinated  to  any  chief  ganglion  or  group  of  ganglia. 
But  along  with  that  evolution  which,  integrating  and  dif- 
ferentiating  the  segments,  produces  a  higher  annulose 
animal,  there  arise  at  the  end  which  moves  foremost,  more 
developed  senses  and  appendages  for  action,  as  well  as  a 
Cluster  of  ganglia  connected  with  them;  and  along  with 
formation  of  tbia  goes  an  increasing  control  exßt(5\sftÄL\s^  "Ä 
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over  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  segments.  Not  veiy  strong- 
ly  marked  in  such  little-integrated  types  as  centipedes,  a 
neryous  centralization  of  this  kind  becomes  great  in  such 
integrated  types  as  the  higher  crustaceans  and  the  arach- 
nida.  So  is  it  in  the  progress  from  Compound 

social  aggregates  that  are  loosely  coherent  to  thoee  that 
are  consolidated.  Manifestly  during  those  early  stages 
in  which  the  chief  of  a  conquering  tribe  succeeds  only 
in  making  the  chiefs  of  adjacent  tribes  tributary  while 
he  lives,  the  political  centralization  is  but  slight;  and 
h'ence,  as  in  cases  before  referred  to  in  Africa  and  else- 
where,  the  powers  of  the  local  centres  re-assert  themselves 
when  they  can  throw  off  their  temporary  Subordination. 
Many  races  which  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sepa- 
rate simple  tribes,  show  us,  along  with  various  degrees  of 
cohesion,  various  stages  in  the  subjection  of  local  governing 
centres  to  a  general  governing  centre.  When  first  visited, 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  had  a  king  with  turbulent  chiefs, 
formerly  independent;  and  in  Tahiti  there  was  similarly  a 
monarch  with  secondary  rulers  but  little  subordinate.  So  was 
it  with  the  New  Zealanders;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
until  a  Century  since.  The  nature  of  the  political  Organiza- 
tion during  such  stages,  is  shown  us  by  the  relative  degrees 
of  power  which  the  general  and  special  centres  exercise  over 
the  peoplö  of  each  division.  Thus  of  the  Tahitians  we  read 
that  the  power  of  the  chief  was  supreme  in  his  own  district, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  king  over  the  whole.  Lichten- 
stein telk  US  of  the  Koossas  that  "  they  are  all  vassals  of 
the  king,  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  under  them ;  but  the  sub- 
jects  are  generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  that 
they  will  foUow  them  against  the  king."  "  Scarcely  would 
the  slave  of  an  Ashantee  chief,"  says  Cruickshank,  "  obey 
the  mandate  of  his  king,  without  the  special  concurrence  oi 
his  immediate  master."  And  concerning  the  three  grades 
of  chiefs  among  the  Araucanians,  Thompson  says  of  those 
wbo  rule  tbe  smallest  divVsions  1\iä\.  "  \\\rä  «v^Xkotvl-^  ^&  l<esa 
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piecaiious ''  than  that  of  the  higher  officers.  These  few 
instanceSy  which  migbt  readily  be  multiplied,  remind  us  of 
the  relations  between  major  and  minor  political  centres  in 
feudal  times;  when  there  were  long  periods  during  which 
the  subjeetion  of  barons  to  kings  was  being  established — 
during  which  failures  of  cohesion  and  re-assertions  of  local 
authority  occurred — during  which  there  was  loyalty  to  the 
district  ruler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  ruler. 

And  now  let  us  note  deliberately,  what  was  before  im- 
plied, that  this  Subordination  of  local  governing  centres 
to  a  general  governing  centre,  accompanies  co-operation 
of  the  components  of  the  Compound  aggregate  in  its  con- 
flicts  with  other  like  aggregates.  Between  such  superior 
Annulosa  as  the  winged  insects  and  clawed  crustaceans 
above  described  as  having  centralized  nervous  Systems,  and 
the  inferior  Annulosa  composed  of  many  similar  segments 
with  feeble  limbs,  the  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  absence 
from  these  last  of  centralized  nervous  Systems,  but  also 
in  the  ebsence  of  offensive  and  defensive  appliances  of 
efficient  kinds.  In  the  high  types,  nervous  Subordination  of 
the  posterior  segments  to  the  anterior,  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  those  anterior  appendages  which  preserve  the 
aggregate  of  segments  in  its  dealings  with  prey  and 
enemies;  and  this  centralization  of  the  nervous  struc- 
ture  has  resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  these  external 
Organs.  It  is  thus  also  with  the  political  centraliza- 

tions  which  become  permanent.  So  long  as  the  Subordina- 
tion iß  established  by  internal  conflict  of  the  divisions  with 
one  another,  and  hence  involves  antagonism  among  them, 
it  remains  unstable;  but  it  tends  towards  stability  in  Pro- 
portion as  the  regulating  agents,  major  and  minor,  are 
habituated  to  combined  action  against  external  enemies. 
The  recent  changes  in  Germany  have  re-illustrated  under 
our  eyes  this  political  centralization  by  combination  in  war, 
which  was  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
ibe  rise  o£  monarchical  govemments  ovex  nxxmßtowR  ^<Ä^« 
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How  this  Compound  regulatmg  agency  f  or  internal  con- 
troly  results  from  combined  extemal  actdons  of  the  Com- 
pound aggregate  in  war,  we  may  understand  on  remember- 
ing  that  at  first  the  army  and  the  nation  are  substantially 
the  same.  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  the  men  are  all 
warriorsy  bo,  during  early  stagea  of  civilization  the  military 
body  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population  ex- 
cluding  only  the  slaves — co-extengive  with  all  that  part  of 
the  Society  which  has  political  Ufe.  In  fact  the  army  is 
the  nation  mobilized,  and  the  nation  the  quiescent  army. 
Hence  men  who  are  local  rulers  while  at  home,  and  leaders  of 
their  respective  bands  of  dependents  when  fighting  a  com- 
mon foe  under  direction  of  a  general  leader,  become  minor 
heads  disciplined  in  Subordination  to  the  major  head;  and 
as  they  carry  more  or  less  of  this  Subordination  home  with 
them,  the  military  Organization  developed  during  war  sur- 
vives  as  the  political  Organization  during  peace. 

Chiefly,  however,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  Com- 
pound regulating  System  evolved  during  the  f ormation  of  a 
Compound  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  independ- 
ent  local  centres  of  regulation  become  dependent  local 
centres,  serving  as  deputies  under  conmiand  of  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  become 
agents  acting  under  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia. 

§  252.  This  formation  of  a  Compound  regulating  System 
characterized  by  a  dominant  centre  and  subordinate  centres, 
is  accompanied,  in  both  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms,  by  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  the  domi- 
nant centre. 

In  an  animal,  along  with  development  of  senses  to  yield 
Information  and  limbs  to  be  guided  in  conf ormity  with  it,  so 
that  by  their  co-operation  prey  may  be  caught  and  enemies 
escaped,  there  must  arise  one  place  to  which  the  various 
kinds  of  Information  are  brought,  and  from  which  are  issued 
tbe  adjuated  motor  impulaes',  wiäL,  \ä  ^tqi^t\ä$s^  %&  ^^obir 
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tion  of  the  senses  and  limbs  progresses,  this  centre  which 
tttilizes  increasingly-varied  Information  and  directs  better- 
combined  movements,  necessarily  comes  to  have  more  niimer- 
ous  unlike  parts  and  a  greater  total  niass.  Ascending 
through  the  annulose  sub-kingdom,  we  find  a  growing  aggre- 
gation  of  optic,  auditory,"  and  other  ganglia  receiving  Stimuli, 
together  with  the  ganglia  Controlling  the  chief  legs,  elaws, 
etc.  And  so  in  the  vertebrate  series,  beginning  in  its  lowest 
member  with  an  almost  uniform  cord  formed  of  local  centres 
undirected  by  a  brain,  we  rise  finally  to  a  cord  appended  to 
an  integrated  Cluster  of  minor  centres  through  which  are 
issued  the  commands  of  certain  supreme  centres  growing  out 
of  them.  In  a  society  it  similarly  happens  that  the 

political  agency  which  gains  predominance,  is  gradually 
augmented  and  complicated  by  additional  parts  for  addi- 
tional  functions.  The  chief  of  chiefs  begins  to  require 
helpers  in  carrying  on  control.  He  gathers  round  him  some 
who  get  inf  ormation,  some  with  whom  he  consults,  some  who 
execute  his  commands.  .  No  longer  a  governing  unit,  he 
becomes  the  nucleus  in  a  Cluster  of  governing  units.  Various 
stages  in  this  compounding,  proceeding  generally  from 
the  temporary  to  the  permanent,  may  be  observed.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  and  govemor  have  each  a 
number  of  chiefs  who  attend  on  them  and  execute  their 
Orders.  The  Tahitian  king  had  a  prime  minister,  as  well 
as  a  few  chiefs  to  give  ad  vice;  and  in  Samoa,  too,  each 
village  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  Af rica  shows  us 
stages  in  this  progress  from  simple  personal  government  to 
govemment  through  agents.  Among  the  Beetjuans  (a 
Bechuana  people)  the  king  executes  "  his  own  sentence,  even 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  death ;  "  and  Lichtenstein 
teils  US  of  another  group  of  Bechuanas  (the  Maatjaping)  that, 
his  people  being  disorderly,  the  monarch  "  swung  his  tre- 
mendous  sjamboJc  of  rhjnoceros  leather,  striking  on  all  sides, 
tili  he  f airly  drove  the  whole  multitude  before  him :  "  being 
iberenpon  imitated  by  bia  courtiers.      And  t\ieii  oi  \5oä 
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Bacliapin  government,  belonging  to  thia  some  nee,  we  learn 
that  the  duty  of  the  chief 'a  brother  "  was  to  convey  the  chiefs 
Orders  wherever  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  tbem  put 
in  execution."  Ämong  the  Koossas,  govemed  by  a  king 
and  vaasal  chiefs,  every  chief  has  councillors,  and  "  the 
great  Council  of  the  king  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
particular  kraals."  Again,  the  Zulu  sovereign  shares  Im 
power  with  two  eoldiers  of  bis  choice,  and  these  form  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  country.  The  appendages  which  add 
to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  governing  centre  in  the 
larger  African  kingdoins  are  many  and  fully  established. 
In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiera  and  varioiia  functionaries 
Burrounding  the  king,  there  are  two  judges,  of  whom  one 
or  other  is  "  atmest  coustantly  with  the  king,  informing  him 
of  every  cireumstance  that  pasaea;  "  and,  according  to 
Burton,  every  official  ia  provided  with  a.  aecond  in  command, 
who  is  in  reality  a  spy.  Though  the  king  joins  in  judging 
cauaea,  and  though  when  bis  executioners  bungle  he  bimself 
shows  them  how  to  cut  off  hcada,  yet  he  has  agents  around 
bim  into  whose  hands  these  functions  are  gradually  lapsing; 
as,  in  the  Compound  nervoua  atructures  above  deacrihed, 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  Information  is 
communicated,  and  appended  centres  through  which  the 
decbions  pass  into  execution.  How  in  civilized  nadons 
analogous  developmenta  have  taken  place — how  among  our- 
aelvea  William  the  Conqueror  made  bis  "  juaticiar  "  supreme 
adminiatrator  of  law  and  finance,  having  under  him  a  body 
of  Secretaries  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Cbancellor ;  how 
the  juaticiar  became  Prime  Minister  and  bis  ataff  a  aupreme 
court,  employed  alike  on  financial  and  judicial  affaira  and  in 
revision  of  laws;  how  this  in  courae  of  time  became  apecial- 
ized  and  eomplieated  by  appcndagea;  needs  not  to  be  ahown 
in  detail,  Älways  the  central  governing  agency  while  being 
enlarged,  is  made  increasingly  heterogeneoua  by  the  multi- 
piication  of  parts  having  specialized  functions.  And 

then,  as  in  nervous  evolutioü  fti\et  a.  ceiXam,  TOms^caÄssa.  (Ä 
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the  directive  and  executive  centres  is  reached,  there  begin 
to  grow  deliberative  centres,  which,  at  first  unobtrusive, 
eventually  predominate;  so  in  political  evolution,  those  as- 
semblies  whieh  eontemplate  the  remoter  results  of  political 
actions,  beginning  as  small  additions  to  the  central  governing 
agencjy  outgrow  the  rest.  It  is  manifest  that  these  latest  and 
highest  governing  centres  perform  in  the  two  cases  analogous 
f  unctions.  As  in  a  man  the  cerebrum,  while  absorbed  in  the 
guidance  of  conduct  at  large,  mainly  in  reference  to  the 
f uture,  leaves  the  lower,  simpler,  older  centres  to  direct  the 
ordinary  movements  and  even  the  mechanical  occupations; 
so  the  deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation,  not  attending  to 
those  routine  actions  in  the  body  politic  controUed  by  the 
varions  administrative  agencies,  is  occupied  with  general  re- 
quirements  and  the  balancing  of  many  interests  which  do  not 
concem  only  the  passing  moment.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  high  centres  in  the  two  cases,  are  neither  the  im- 
mediate  recipients  of  information  nor  the  immediate  issiiers 
of  commands;  but  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facts 
which  guido  their  deciaions,  and  through  other  inferior 
agencies  get  those  deciaions  carri^d  into  execution.  The 
cerebrumiiB  not  a  centre  of  Sensation  or  of  motion;  but  has 
the  f unction  of  using  the  information  brought  through  the 
sensory  centres,  f or  determining  the  actions  to  be  excited  by 
the  motor  centres.  And  in  like  manner  a  developed  legis- 
lative body,  though  not  incapable  of  getting  impressions 
directly  from  the  facts,  is  habitually  guided  by  impressions 
indirectly  gained  through  petitions,  through  the  press, 
through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions,  through 
the  heads  of  ministerial  departments;  and  the  judgments  it 
arrives  at  are  executed  not  under  its  immediate  direction 
but  under  the  inmiediate  direction  of  subordinate  centxes, 
ministerial,  judicial,  etc. 

One  further  concomitant  may  be  added.  During  evolu- 
tion  of  the  supreme  regulating  centres,  individual  and  social, 
the  older  parta  hecome  reJatively  automatic.      K  «cck)^^ 
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gaoglion  with  its  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  receives 
etimuli  and  issues  impulseB  unhelped  and  uncbecked; 
biit  when  tbere  gatber  round  it  ganglia  througb  which  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  ünpreaBions  come  to  it,  and  others  through 
which  go  from  it  impulses  caueing  different  motions,  it  be- 
comeedependeut  on  tbese,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  transfomi- 
ing  the  seneory  excitementa  of  the  first  into  tbe  motor  dis- 
charges  of  the  last  Aa  the  supplementary  parta  multiply, 
and  the  impressioas  sent  by  them  to  the  original  centre,  in- 
creasing  in  number  and  variety,  involve  multiplied  impulses 
sent  through  tbe  appended  motor  centres,  this  original 
centre  becomea  more  and  more  a  channel  through  which, 
in  an  increasingly-mechanical  way,  special  Stimuli  lead  to 
appropriate  actions.  Take,  for  example,  three  stages  in  the 
vertebrate  animal.  "We  have  first  an  almost  uniform  spinal 
cord,  to  the  succeasive  portiona  o£  which  are  joined  tbe 
sensory  and  motor  nerves  eupplying  tbe  succeasive  por- 
tiona of  tlie  body:  the  spinal  cord  is  hero  tbe  supreme 
regulator.  Then  in  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  some- 
wbat  more  advanced,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  aen-  ■ 
sory  ganglia  at  the  anterior  part  of  this  spinal  cord,  taking 
a  relatively  large  ahare  in  receiving  those  guiding  iin- 
preasiona  which  lead  to  motor  discharges  from  its  posterior 
part,  tend  to  make  this  subordinate  and  ita  actions  me- 
chanical:  the  sensory  ganglia  Iiave  now  teeome  the  chief 
rulera.  And  when  in  the  course  of  evolution  the  eerebrum 
and  cerebellum  grow,  the  sensory  ganglia  with  the  co-ordi- 
nating  motor  centre  to  which  they  were  joined,  lapse  into 
mere  receivera  of  atimuli  and  conveyers  of  impulses:  the 
last-formed  centres  acquire  aupremacy,  and  those  preceding 
tbem  are  their  serrants.  Tbus  is  it  with  kings, 

ministries,  and  legislative  bodies.  As  the  original  poUtical 
head,  acquiring  larger  functiona,  gatbers  agents  around  him 
who  bring  data  for  decisions  and  nndertake  execution  of 
them,  he  falls  more  and  more  into  tbe  hands  of  these 
agenta — ias  bis  judgmenta  m  gie&l  4^^«»  TosAe  iar  him 
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by  informers  and  advisers,  and  bis  deputed  acta  modified 
by  executive  officers:  tbe  ministry  begins  to  rule  through 
the  original  ruler.  At  a  later  stage  tbe  evolution  of  legis- 
lative bodies  is  foUowed  by  tbe  Subordination  of  ministries; 
wbo,  bolding  their  places  by  the  support  of  majorities, 
are  subetantially  tbe  agents  executing  tbe  wills  of  tbose 
majorities.  And  wbile  tbe  ministry  is  tbus  beeoming  less 
deliberative  and  more  executive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
viously,  tbe  raonarcb  is  beeoming  more  automatic:  royal 
functions  are  performed  by  commission;  royal  speecbes  are 
but  nominally  sucb;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  of 
form.  Tbifl  general  trutb,  wbicb  our  own  constitutional 
bistory  so  well  illustrates,  was  illustrated  in  anotber  way 
during  the  development  of  Athenian  institutions,  poli- 
tical,  judicial,  and  administrative:  the  older  classes  of 
functionaries  survived,  but  feil  into  subordinate  positions, 
perf orming  duties  of  a  comparatively  routine  kind. 

§  253.  From  tbe  general  structures  of  regulating  Systems, 
and  from  the  structures  of  their  great  centres  of  control,  we 
must  now  tum  to  the  appliances  through  wbicb  control  is 
exercised.  For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  aggregate, 
individual  or  social,  there  must  be  not  only  a  governing 
centre,  but  there  must  also  be  media  of  communication 
through  wbicb  this  centre  may  affect  the  parts. 

Ascending  stages  of  animal  Organization  carry  us  from 
types  in  wbicb  this  requirement  is  scarcely  at  all  fulfiUed, 
to  types  in  wbicb  it  is  fulfilled  effectually.  Aggregates 
of  very  humble  Orders,  as  Sponges,  Thallassicollce,  etc.,  with- 
out  co-ordinating  centres  of  any  kind,  are  also  without  means 
of  transferring  Impulses  from  part  to  part;  and  there  is  no 
co-operation  of  parts  to  meet  an  outer  action.  In  Hydrozoa 
and  Aciinozoa^  not  possessing  visible  centres  of  co-ordination, 
slow  adjustments  result  from  the  diffusion  of  molecular 
ehanges  from  part  to  part  through  tbe  body :  contraction  of 
the  whoJe  creature  presently  follows  rough.  YiandWag^  ol  ^»^ 
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teDtaclea,  white  contact  of  the  tentaclee  witb  nutritiTe  matter 
causes  a  gradual  ctosing  of  them  aroiind  it.  Here  by  the 
propagation  of  some  mflueDce  among  them,  the  parts  are 
made  to  co-operat«  for  the  general  good,  feebly  and  alug- 
(^ly.  In  Polyzoa,  along  with  the  rise  of  distinct  nerve- 
centrea,  there  is  a  rise  of  distinct  nerre-äbres,  conveying 
Impulses  rapidly  along  definite  lines,  instead  of  slowly 
througb  the  subetance  in  general.  Hence  eomes  a  relativelj 
prompt  co-operation  of  parts  to  deal  with  audden  extemal 
actions.  And  as  these  internnncial  linee  multiply,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  well  adjusted  in  their  coiinexious,  they 
make  poaaible  thoee  varied  co-ordinations  which  developed 
nervous  centres  direct,  Änalogous  atages  in  social 

evolution  are  sufficientiy  manifest  Over  a  territory  covered 
by  groups  devoid  of  political  Organization,  news  of  an  inroad 
spreads  from  person  to  person,  taking  long  to  diffuse  orer  the 
whole  area;  and  the  inability  of  the  scattered  maas  to  co- 
operate,  is  involved  as  mncb  by  the  absence  of  inter- 
nnncial agencies  aa  by  the  absence  of  regulating  centres, 
But  along  with  snch  slight  political  co-ordination  aa  union 
for  defence  produces,  there  arise  appliances  for  inSuencing 
the  actions  of  distant  alliea.  Even  the  Fuegians  ligbt  Ures 
to  communicate  intelligence.  The  Tasmaniens,  too,  made 
use  of  Signal  fires,  as  do  also  the  Tannese;  and  thia  method 
of  producing  a  vague  co-ordination  among  the  parts  in 
certaia  emergenciea,  is  found  among  other  uncivilized  races. 
As  we  advance,  and  as  more  definite  combinations  of  more 
varied  kinds  have  to  be  effected  for  offence  and  defence, 
messengers  are  employed.  Among  the  Fijians,  for  instance, 
men  are  sent  with  newa  and  eommanda,  and  use  certain 
mnemonic  aids.  The  New  Zealanders  "  occasionally  eon- 
veyed  Information  to  distant  tribee  during  war  by  marka 
on  gourds."  In  such  comparatively  advanced  states  as 
those  of  Ancient  America,  thia  method  of  sending  news 
was  greatly  developed.  Tbe  Mexicans  had  couriers  who 
at  füll  Speed  ran  six-nüle  Btagea,  ani  ao  cama^ttAtWi^'CTiiyi, 
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it  is  Said,  even  300  miles  in  a  day ;  and  the  Peruviana,  besides 
their  fire  and  smoke  signals  in  time  of  rebellion,  had  runners 
of  the  same  kind.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  Persians.  Hero- 
dotus  writes: — 

'*  Nothing  mortal  traveto  so  fast  as  theae  Pendan  messengers.  The 
entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  it.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men  (they  say)  stationed  with  horses," 
and  the  message  *'  is  borae  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  line, 
Uke  the  light  in  the  torch-race,  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Viücan.*^ 

Thus  what  is  in  its  early  stage  a  slow  propagation  of  impulses 
from  unit  to  unit  throughout  a  society,  becomes,  as  we  ad- 
vanee,  a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled  lines:  so 
making  quiek  and  definitely-adjusted  combinations  possible. 
Moreover,  we  must  note  that  this  part  of  the  regulating 
System,  like  its  other  parts,  is  initiated  by  the  necessities  of 
co-operation  against  alien  societies.  As  in  later  times 
among  Highland  clans,  the  fast  runner,  bearing  the  fiery 
cross,  carried  a  command  to  arm;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  messages  were  primarily  those  between  rulers  and  their 
agents,  and  habitually  concemed  military  affairs.  Save  in 
these  cases  (and  even  state-messengers  eould  not  move 
«wif  tly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 
of  intelligence  through  the  body-politic  was  very  slow. 
The  slowness  continued  down  to  comparatively  late  periods. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death  was  not  known  in  some  parts  of 
Devon  until  after  the  Coiirt  had  gone  out  of  mouming; 
and  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Protector 
took  nineteen  days  to  reach  Bridgewater.  Nor  have  we  to 
remark  only  the  tardy  spread  of  the  influences  required  f  or 
co-operation  of  parts.  The  smallness  and  uniformity  of 
these  influences  have  also  to  be  noted  in  contrast  with  their 
subeequent  greatness  and  multiformity.  Instead  of  the 
Courier  bearing  a  Single  despatch,  military  or  political, 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregulär  intervals  in 
few  places;  there  come  eventually,  through  despatches  of 
multitudinous  letters  daily  and  several  t\mea  a-^a^ ,  m  ^ 
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directioDs  througb  every  class,  awift  transits  of  impulsee,  no 
less  voluminous  than  varied,  all  instrumental  to  co-opera- 
tion.  Two  Other  interuuncial  agencies  of  more 

developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Out  of  the  letter, 
when  it  had  become  eomparatively  frequent  among  the 
educated  classes,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partiallj-printed  aheet  iaeued  on  tlie  occiurence  of  an  im- 
portant  event,  and  having  an  unprinted  apace  left  for  a 
written  letter.  From  thia,  dropping  its  blank  part,  and  paaa- 
ingfrom  the  occasional  into  tlie  periodic,  came  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  aize,  in  multitudinousness, 
in  variety,  in  frequency,  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregulär  intervals,  have  become 
the  powerf  ul,  regulär,  rapid  wavea  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  milliona  of  pcople  reeeive  throughout  the  kingdom 
stimulations  and  checka  of  all  kinds,  furthering  quick  and 
balanced  adjustments  of  conduct.  Finally  there 

arises  a  far  awifter  propagation  of  Stimuli  serving  to  co- 
ordinate  social  actions,  political,  military,  commercial,  etc. 
Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraph,  which,  reminding 
iia  in  principle  of  the  eignal-firea  of  savages,  diflfered  by  its 
ability  to  convey  not  single  vague  ideas  only,  but  numerous, 
complex,  and  distinet  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-tele- 
graph,  immeaaurably  more  rapid,  through  which  go  quite 
definite  raessagea,  infinite  in  variety  and  of  every  degree  of 
complexity.  And  in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-tele 
graphs,  tranamitting,  chiefly  for  governmental  purpoees,  im- 
pulses  in  a  few  directions,  there  has  come  a  multiplicity  of 
lines  of  instant  communication  in  all  directions,  subserving 
all  purposes,  Moreover,  by  the  agency  of  theae  latest  inter- 
nuncial  stmctures,  the  social  organbm,  though  diacrete,  has 
acquired  a  promptness  of  co-ordination  equal  to,  and  indeed 
exceeding,the  promptness  of  co-ordination  in  concrete  organ- 
isms.  It  was  before  pointed  out  (§  231)  that  social  units, 
tJioii^h  forming  a  diecontinuous  aggregate,  achieve  by  lan- 
guage  ä  (raiwniiasionof  inap\iAsea'wV\«i\i,m\Ä&?tvft»»Ji.»;gp^ 
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gatesy isacliieved  bynerves.  But  now, utilizing  the  molecular 
contmuity  of  wires,  the  impulses  are  conveyed  throughout 
the  body-politic  much  faster  than  they  would  be  were  it  a 
solid  living  whole.  Including  times  occupied  by  taking  mes- 
sages  to  and  f  rom  the  offices  in  each  place,  any  Citizen  in  Edin- 
burgh may  give  motion  to  any  Citizen  in  London,  in  lese 
than  one-f ourth  of  the  time  a  nervous  discharge  wonld  take 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  were  they  joined  by  living 
tissue.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallelism 

in  the  requirements,  has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in 
the  arrangements,  of  the  intemnncial  lines.  Out  of  great 
social  centres  emei^e  many  large  Clusters  of  wires,  from 
which,  as  they  get  f urther  away,  diverge  at  intervals  minor 

just  as  main  bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the 
periphery,  from  time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these 
again  others.  Moreover,  the  distribution  presents  the  ana- 
logy  that  near  chief  centres  these  great  Clusters  of  intemun- 
cial  lines  go  side  by  side  with  the  main  Channels  of  communi- 
cation — ^railways  and  roads — ^but  frequently  part  from  these 
as  they  ramif y ;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  parts  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nerve-trunks  habitually  accompany  ar- 
teries,  while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves 
and  arteries  is  not  maintained:  the  only  constant  association 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases;  for  the  one  telegraph- 
wire  which  accompanies  the  railway  System  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  checks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
artery,  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  regulating  the  circulation 
in  it.  Once  more,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 

both  cases  insulation  characterizes  the  intemuncial  lines. 
Utterly  unlike  as  are  the  molecular  waves  conveyed,  it  is 
needful  in  both  cases  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the 
Channels  provided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wires 
insulation  is  otherwise  effectcd,  in  under-ground  wires  it  is 
effected  in  a  way  ^naJogous  to  that  seen  m  i\etN^-^"t«3s. 
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Many  wires  united  in  a  bündle  are  separated  from  oue 
anotherbysheaths  of  non-<;onducting  substance;  as  the  nerve 
iibres  that  run  aide  bj  aide  in  the  same  trunk,  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  their  respective  medullary  sheaths. 

The  general  result,  then,  is  that  in  societies,  as  in  living 
bodies,  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  increasingly-efficient  regulating  System,  theref ore  implies 
not  only  developed  regulating  centres,  but  also  means  by 
which  the  influences  of  such  centres  may  be  propagated. 
iVnd  we  see  that  as,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  organic  evo- 
lution  shows  us  more  and  more  efficient  intemuncial  appli- 
ances  subserving  regulation,  so,  too,  does  social  evolution. 

§  254.  There  is  one  other  remarkable  and  important 
parallelism.  In  both  kinds  of  organisms  the  regulating 
System,  during  evolution,  divides  into  two  Systems,  to  which 
is  finally  added  a  third  partially-independent  system;  and 
the  differentiations  of  these  Systems  have  common  causes  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  general  law  of  Organization,  abundantly  illustrated 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinct  duties  entail  distinct 
structures;  that  from  the  strongest  functional  contrasts 
come  the  greatest  structural  differences;  and  that  within 
cach  of  the  leading  Systems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  secondary  divi- 
fiioiis  arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle.  The  im- 
plication  is,  then,  that  if  in  an  organism,  individual  or  social, 
the  function  of  regulation  falls  into  two  divisions  which 
are  widely  unlike,  the  regulating  apparatus  will  differentiate 
into  correspondingly-unlike  parts,  carry ing  on  their  unlike 
functions  in  great  measure  independently.  This  we  shall 
find  it  does. 

The  fundamental  division  in  a  developed  animal,  we  have 
Seen  to  be  that  between  the  outer  set  of  organs  which 
deal  with  the  environment  and  tlie  inner  set  of  organs 
wbicb  carry  on  sustentation.     Fot  effißvent  mutual  aid  it 
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is  requisite^  not  only  that  the  actions  of  these  inner  and 
outer  setSy  congidered  as  wholes^  shall  be  co-ordinated; 
but  also  that  each  set  shall  have  the  actions  of  its  sev- 
eral  parts  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  can  be 
caught  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  each  limb  work  together  properly — only  if  all  the 
limbs  effectually  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  tactual,  visual,  and  auditory  impres- 
sions;  and  to  combine  these  many  actions  of  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  agents^  there  must  be  a  nervpus  System 
that  is  large  and  complex  in  proportion  as  the  actions 
combined  are  powerful,  multiplied,  and  involved.  Like  in 
principle,  though  much  less  elaborate,  is  the  combination 
required  among  the  actions  of  the  sustaining  stnictures.  If 
the  masticated  food  is  not  swallowed  when  thrust  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet,  digestion  cannot  begin;  if  when  food 
is  in  the  stomach  contractions^  but  no  secretions,  take  place, 
or  if  the  pouring  out  of  gastric  Juices  is  not  accompanied 
by  due  rhythmical  movements,  digestion  is  arrested;  if  the 
great  appended  glands  send  into  the  intestines  not  enough 
of  their  respective  products,  or  send  them  at  wrong  times, 
or  in  wrong  proportions,  digestion  is  left  imperfect;  and  so 
with  the  many  minor  simultaneous  and  successive  pro- 
cesses  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  function.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  nervous  structure  which,  by  its  inter- 
nuncial  excitations  and  inhibitions,  shall  maintain  the  co- 
Ordination.  Now  observe  how  widely  unlike  are 

the  two  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  effected.  The  extemal 
doings  must  be  quick  in  their  changes.  Swift  motions, 
sudden  variations  of  direction,  instant  stoppages,  are  need- 
ful.  Muscular  contractions  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
preserve  the  balance,  achieve  the  leap,  evade  the  swoop. 
Moreover,  involved  combinations  are  implied;  for  the 
forces  to  be  simultaneously  dealt  with  are  many  and  various. 
Again,  the  involved  combinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  rarelj  recur;    because  the  drcumataiices  are 
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rarely  twice  alike.  And  once  more,  not  the  needs  of  the 
moment  only,  have  to  be  met,  but  ako  the  needs  of  a  future 
more  or  less  distant.  Nothing  of  the  kind  holds  with 
the  internal  co-ordinations.  The  same  series  of  Tprocesses 
has  to  be  gone  through  after  every  meal — varying  some- 
what  with  the  quantity  of  food,  with  its  quality,  and  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  masticated.  No  quick, 
special,  and  exact  adaptations  are  required;  but  only  a 
general  proportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginnings,  amounts,  or  endings. 
Hence  for  the  sustaining  organs  there  arises  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  strongly  contrasted  character,  which  event- 
ually  becomes  substantially  separate.  The  sympathetic  Sys- 
tem of  nerves,  or  "  nci'vous  system  of  organic  life/'  whether 
or  not  originally  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
is,  in  developed  vertebrates,  practically  independent 
Though  perpetually  influenced  by  the  higher  system  which, 
working  the  muscular  structures,  causes  the  chief  expendi- 
ture,  and  though  in  its  turn  influencing  this  higher  system, 
the  two  carry  on  their  functions  apart:  they  affect  one 
another  chiefly  by  general  deraands  and  general  checks. 
Only  over  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  are  indispensable  co- 
operators  with  both  the  sustaining  organs  and  the  expending 
Organs,  do  we  find  that  the  superior  and  inferior  nervous 
Systems  exercise  a  divided  control.  The  heart,  excited  bv 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
blood  required  for  external  action,  is  also  excited  by  the 
sympathetic  when  a  meal  has  made  a  supply  of  blood  needful 
for  digestion;  and  the  hmgs  which  (because  their  expan- 
sion  has  to  be  effected  partly  by  thoracic  muscles  belonging 
to  the  outer  system  of  organs)  largely  depend  for  their 
movements  on  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  are  nevertheless  also 
excited  by  the  sympathetic  wlicn  the  alimentary  organs  are  at 
work.  And  here,  as  showing  the  tendency  there  is  for  all 
these  comparatively-constant  vital  processes  to  fall  under  a 
nervous  control  unlike  t\\at  \v\\\c\\  öat^qXä  "Ccv^  ^^^^-^^x^jvw^ 
outer  processes,  it  may  be  TemarkedL  \)aaX.  ^\vöcl  V\ÄK^fi?aR^  ^ 
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he  cerebro-spinal  System  exerts  on  the  heart  and  lungs 
liffer  greatly  from  its  higher  directive  actions — are  mainly 
•eflex  and  uneonseious.  Völition  fails  to  modify  the  heart's 
)ulsations;  and  though  an  act  of  will  may  temporarily  in- 
:rease  or  decrease  respiration,  yet  the  average  respiratory 
aovements  are  not  thus  changeable,  but  during  waking  and 
leeping  are  automatically  determined.  To  which 

acts  let  me  add  that  the  broad  contrast  here  illustrated  in  the 
lighest  or  vertebrate  type,  is  illustrated  also  in  the  higher 
nembers  of  the  annulose  types^nsects,  too,  have  visceral 
lervous  Systems  substantially  distinguished  from  the  nervous 
ivstems  which  co-ordinate  outer  actions.  And  thus  we  are 
ihown  that  Separation  of  the  two  functionally-contrasted 
"egulating  Systems  in  animals,  is  a  concomitant  of  greater 
ivolution. 

A  parallel  contrast  of  duties  produces  a  parallel  differen- 
iation  of  structures  during  the  evolution  of  social  organ- 
sms.  Single  in  low  societies  as  in  low  animals,  the  regu- 
ating  System  in  high  societies  as  in  high  animals  becomes 
livided  into  two  Systems;  which,  though  they  perpetually 
iflFect  one  another,  carry  on  their  respective  controls  with 
lubstantial  independence.  Observe  the  like  causes  for  these 
ike  effects.  Success  in  conflicts  with  other  socie- 

ies  implies  quickness,  combination,  and  special  adjustments 
o  ever-varying  circumstances.  Information  of  an  enemy's 
novements  must  be  swif  tly  conveyed ;  f orces  must  be  rapidly 
Irafted  to  particular  spots;  supplies  fit  in  kinds  and  quan- 
ities  must  be  provided;  military  manceuvres  must  be 
larmonized;  and  to  these  ends  there  must  be  a  centralized 
igency  that  is  instantly  obeyed.  Quite  otherwise  is  it 
rith  the  structures  carrying  on  sustentation.  Though  the 
ictions  of  these  have  to  be  somewhat  varied  upon  occa- 
ion,  especially  to  meet  war-demands,  yet  their  general 
ictions  are  comparatively  uniform.  The  several  kinds  of 
■ood  raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  which  changes  with- 
n  moderate  limits  only;  for  clothing  the  dcTRaivÄa  ot^  VcÄfeX- 
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ably  constant,  and  alter  in  their  proportions  not  suddenly  but 
slowly;  and  so  with  commodities  of  less  neceasarj  kinda: 
rapidity,  speciality,  and  exactnesa,  do  not  characterize 
the  required  co-ordinations.  Hence  a  place  for  änother 
kind  of  regulating  System.  Such  a  System  evolves  as  fast 
as  the  sustaining  System  itself  evolves.  Let  us  note  its 
progress.  In  early  stages  the  occupations  are 

often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control  of 
defensive  actions  and  the  control  of  sustaining  actions,  be- 
cause  the  two  are  closely  allied.  Among  the  Mandans  the 
f amilies  joined  in  hunting,  and  divided  the  spoil  equally: 
showing  US  that  the  war  with  beasts  carried  on  for  Joint 
benefit,  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  war  with  men  carried  on 
for  Joint  benefit,  that  both  remained  public  aflFairs.  Similar- 
ly  with  the  Comanches,  the  guarding  of  a  tribe's  cattle  ia 
carried  on  in  the  same  mannör  as  military  guarding; 
and  since  the  Community  of  individual  interests  in  thia 
protection  of  cattle  from  enemies,  is  like  the  Community  of 
interests  in  personal  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds  of 
government  continues.  Moreover  in  simple  tribes  which 
are  under  rülers  of  any  kinds,  what  authority  exists  is 
unlimited  in  ränge,  and  includes  industrial  actions  as  well 
as  others.  If  there  are  raerely  wives  for  slaves,  or  if  there 
is  a  slave-class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  carry  on  outer 
attack  and  defence,  also  direct  in  person  such  labour  as  is 
perf ormed ;  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  power  has 
arisen,  he  not  only  leads  in  war  but  Orders  the  daily  acti- 
vities  during  peace.  The  Gonds,  the  Bhils,  the  Nagas,  the 
Mishmis,  the  Kalmucks,  and  many  other  simple  tribes,  show 
US  this  identity  of  the  political  and  industrial  govemments. 
A  partial  advance,  leading  to  some  distinction,  does  not  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  definite  way.  Thus  among  the  Kookies  the 
rajah  claims  and  regulates  work,  superintends  village  re- 
movals,  and  apportions  the  land  each  family  has  to  clear  on 
a  new  site;  among  the  Santals  the  head  man  partially  con- 
troh  the  people's  laboux-,  aud  «öxou^  Üx^  Khonds  he  acts  aa 
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chief  merchant  Polynesia  presents  like  facta.  The  New 
Zealand  chiefs  superintend  agiicultiiral  and  building  Opera- 
tions; the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  market,  in  which  ''  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  chiefs;  "  trade  in  Tonga  also  "  is 
evidently  under  [the  chiefs]  supervision!  "  and  the  Ka- 
dajan  chiefs  "  settle  the  price  of  rice."  So  again  in  Celebes, 
the  days  for  working  in  the  plantations  are  decided  by 
the  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  beat  of  gong; 
so  again  in  East  Africa,  the  times  of  sowing  and  har- 
vest  depend  on  the  chiefs  will,  and  among  the  Inland 
Negroes  the  "  market  is  arranged  according  to  the  direc- 
tions  of  the  chiefs;  "  so  again  in  some  parts  of  Ancient 
America,  as  San  Salvador,  where  the  cazique  directed  the 
plantings;  and  so  again  in  some  parts  of  America  at  the 
present  time.  Those  who  trade  with  the  Mundurcüs  "  have 
first  to  distribute  their  wares  .  .  .  amongst  the  minor 
chiefs,"  and  then  wait  some  months  "  for  repayment  in  prod- 
uce;  "  and  the  Patagonians  could  not  seil  any  of  their  arms 
to  Wilkes's  party  without  asking  the  chiefs  permission.  In 
other  societies,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  consider- 
ably  developed,  we  find  this  union  of  political  and  industrial 
rale  becoming  modified:  the  agency,  otherwise  the  same, 
ig  doubled.  Thus  among  the  Sakarran  Dyaks  there  is  a 
"  trading  chief  "  in  addition  to  two  principal  chiefs;  among 
the  Dahomans  there  is  a  commercial  chief  in  Whydah;  and 
there  are  industrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  where,  in  other  respects, 
social  Organization  is  considerably  advanced.  At  a  later 
stage  the  commercial  chief  passes  into  the  government 
officer  exercising  stringent  supervision.  In  Ancient  Guate- 
mala a  State-functionary  fixed  the  price  of  the  markets; 
and  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  State  saw  that  lands  did  not 
remain  uncultivated.  Facta  of  this  kind  introduce  us  to  the 
stages  passed  through  by  European  societies.  Up  to 
the  lOth  Century  each  domain  in  France  had  its  bond, 
or  only  partially-free,  workmen  and  artizans,  directed  by 
the  seigneur  and  paid  in  meals  and  goodS)   betV7^iL  tbA 
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llth  and  14th  centuries  the  feudal  superiors,  ecclesiastical 
or  lay,  regulated  production  and  distribution  to  such  ex- 
tent  that  industrial  and  commercial  licences  had  to  be  pur- 
chased  from  them;  in  the  subsequent  monarchical  stage,  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that  "  the  right  to  labour  is  a  royal  right, 
which  the  prince  may  seil  and  subjects  can  buy;  "    and 
onwards   to   the   time    of   the   Revolution,    the   country 
swarmed  with  officials  who  authorized  occupations,  dictated 
processes,  examined  producta:    since  which  times  State- 
control  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  adjustments  of 
industry  to  the  nation's  needs  have  been  otherwise  effected. 
Still  better  does  our  own  hißtory  show  us  this  progressive 
differentiation.     In  the  Old  English  period  the  heads  of 
guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political  heads — ealdo^ 
men,  wick-,  port-,  or  burgh-reeves;  and  the  guild  was  itself 
in  part  a  political  body.      Purchases  and  bargains  had  to 
be  made  in  presence  of  officials.     Agricultural  and  manu-* 
facturing  processes  were  prescribed  by  law.     Dictations  of 
kindred  kinds,  though  decreasing,  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  the  16th  Century  there  were  metropolitan  and  local 
Councils,  politically  authorized,  which  determined  prices, 
fixed   wages,    etc.      But   during   subsequent   generations, 
restrictions  and   bounties  disappeared;    usury   laws  were 
abolished;  liberty  of  commercial  combination  increased. 

And  now  if ,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary  industrial  Organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  develops,  it 
gets  a  partially-separate  political  control,  we  contrast  a  late 
stage  like  our  own,  characterized  by  an  industrial  Organiza- 
tion which  has  become  predominant,  we  find  that  this  has 
evolved  f or  itself  a  substantially-independent  control.  There 
is  now  no  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State;  nor  is  there  prescrib- 
ing  of  raethods.  Subject  to  but  slight  hindrances  from  a  few 
licences,  Citizens  adopt  what  occupations  they  please;  buy 
and  seil  where  they  please.  The  amounts  grown  and  manu- 
factured,  imported  and  expotlejA.,  «t^  \3Lsa^^lal<ed  by  laws; 
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improvements  are  not  enforced  nor  bad  processes  legisla- 
tively  interdicted;  but  men,  carrying  on  their  businesses 
88  they  think  best,  are  simply  required  by  law  to 
fulfil  their  eontraets  and  commanded  not  to  aggress  upon 
their  neighbours.  Under  what  System,  then,  are  their 
industrial  activities  adjusted  to  the  requirements?  Under 
an  intemuncial  System  through  which  the  various  indus- 
trial  stnictures  reeeive  from  one  another  Stimuli  or  ehecks 
caused  by  rises  or  falls  in  the  eonsumptions  of  their  re- 
spective  products;  and  through  which  they  jointly  reeeive 
a  Stimulus  when  there  is  suddenly  an  extra  consumption  f  or 
war-pujrposes.  Markets  in  the  chief  towns,  where  bar- 
gaining  settles  the  priees  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  cottons 
and  wooUens,  of  metals  and  coal,  show  dealers  the  varying 
relations  of  supply  and  demand;  and  the  reports  of  their 
transactions,  difFused  by  the  press,  prompt  each  locality 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  fts  special  function.  Moreover, 
while  the  several  districts  have  their  activities  thus  partially 
regulated  by  their  local  centres  of  business,  the  metropolis, 
where  all  these  districts  are  represented  by  houses  and 
agencies,  has  its  central  markets  and  its  exchange,  in  which 
is  effected  such  an  averaging  of  the  demands  of  all 
kinds,  present  and  f uture,  as  keeps  a  due  balance  among  the 
activities  of  the  several  industries.  That  is  to  say,  there  has 
arisen,  in  addition  to  the  political  regulating  System,  an 
industrial  regulating  system  which  carries  on  its  co-ordinat- 
ing  function  independently — a  separate  plexus  of  connected 
ganglia. 

As  above  hinted,  a  third  regulating  system,  partially 
distinguishable  from  the  others,  arises  in  both  cases.  For 
the  prompt  adjustment  of  f unctions  to  needs,  supplies  of  the 
required  consumable  matters  must  be  rapidly  draf  ted  to  the 
places  where  activities  are  set  up.  If  an  organ  in  the  indi- 
vidual  body  or  in  the  body-politic,  suddenly  called  into 
great  action,  could  get  materials  for  its  nutrition  or  its 
secretion,  or  both,  only  through  the  ordinary  quiet  flow  oi 
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the  distributüig  currents,  its  enhanced  action  would  soon 
flag.  That  it  may  continue  responding  to  the  increased 
demand,  there  must  be  an  extra  influx  of  the  materials  used 
in  its  actions — it  must  have  credit  in  advance  of  function 
discharged.  In  the  individual  organism  this  end 

is  achieved  by  the  vaso-motor  nervous  System.  The  fibr^ 
of  this  ramify  every  where  along  with  the  arteries,  which  they 
enlarge  or  contract  in  conformity  with  Stimuli  sent  along 
them.  The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  Ludwig  and 
Loven,  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  Sensation  there  is  sent 
inwards  that  impression  which  accompanies  the  aetivity  of 
a  part,  there  is  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vaso- 
motor  nerves,  an  influence  by  which  its  minute  arteries  are 
suddenly  dilated;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  vaso- 
motor  nerves  going  to  all  inactive  parts,  there  is  sent  an 
influence  which  slightly  constricts  the  arteries  supplying 
them:  thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased  where  it  is 
wanted.  In  the  social  organism,  or  rather  in  such 

a  developed  social  organism  as  our  own  in  modern  times, 
this  kind  of  regulation  is  effected  by  the  System  of  banks  and 
associated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  capital.  When  a 
local  industry,  called  into  unusual  aetivity  by  increased 
consumption  of  its  products,  makes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  the  impressions  caused  by 
the  rising  aetivity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  raore 
freely  those  Channels  for  capital  which  they  command;  and 
presently,  with  further  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impression 
propagated  to  the  financial  centres  in  London  produces  an 
extension  of  the  local  credit,  so  that  there  takes  place  a 
dilatation  of  the  in-flowing  streams  of  men  and  commodities. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  local  need  for  capital, 
various  Industries  elsewhere,  not  thus  excited,  and  therefore 
not  able  to  offer  such  good  interest,  get  diminished  supplies: 
some  constriction  of  the  circulation  throiigh  them  takefl 
place.  This  third  Tegvi\«itmg^«^\ßxcL,  cJ^R^st^^^^wA- 
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motor  in  the  one  caae  and  monetary  in  tlie  other^  is  sub- 
stantially  independent.  Evidence  exists  that  there  are  local 
vaso-motor  centres  possessing  local  control,  as  there  are 
local  monetary  centres;  and  though  there  aeems  to  be  in 
each  case  a  chief  centre,  difficult  to  distinguish  amid  the 
other  regulating  structures  with  which  it  is  entangled,  yet 
it  IS  functionally  separate.  Though  it  may  be  bound  up 
with  the  chief  regulating  System  by  which  outer  actions 
are  controUed,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  System.  Volition 
in  the  one  case  cannot  alter  these  local  supplies  of  blood; 
and  legislation  in  the  other,  ceasing  to  perturb  as  it  once 
did  the  movements  of  capital,  now  leaves  it  almost  entirely 
alone:  even  the  State,  with  the  structures  under  its  direct 
control,  Standing  to  the  financial  corporations  in  the  posi- 
tion  of  a  customer,  just  as  the  brain  and  limbs  do  to  the 
vaso-motor  centres.  Nor  does  this  ruler  of  the  circulation 
form  part  of  that  second  regulating  System  which  controls 
the  Organs  carrying  on  sustentation,  individual  or  social. 
The  viscera  get  blood  only  by  permission  of  these  nerve- 
cenlxes  commanding  their  arteri^,  and  if  the  outer  organs 
are  greatly  exerted,  the  supply  is  shut  off  from  the  inner 
Organs;  and  similarly  the  industrial  System,  with  that 
centralized  apparatus  which  balances  its  actions,*  cannot  of 
itself  draf  t  capital  here  or  there,  but  does  this  indirectly  only 
through  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lombard-street. 

§  255.  Thus  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts, 
which  both  kinds  of  organisms  display  as  they  evolve,  neces- 
sitates  a  f urther  series  of  remarkable  parallelisms.  Co-opera- 
tion  being  in  either  case  impossible  without  appliances  by 
which  the  co-operating  parts  shall  have  their  actions  ad- 
justed,  it  inevitably  happens  that  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the 
living  body,  there  arises  a  regulating  System;  and  within 
itself  this  differentiates  as  the  sets  of  organs  evolve. 

The  co-operation  most  urgent  from  the  outset,  is  that 
Tequired  ior  dealing  with  environing  enemieä  aiA  Y^^^j. 
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Uence  the  first  regulating  centre,  individual  and  social, 
is  initiated-as  a  means  to  this  Cooperation;  and  its  develop- 
ment  progresses  with  the  activity  of  this  co-operation.  As 
Compound  aggregates  are  formed  by  Integration  of  simple 
ones,  there  arise  in  either  case  supreme  regulating  centres 
and  subordinate  ones;  and  the  supreme  centres  begin  to 
enlarge  and  complicate.  While  doubly-compound  and 
trebly-compound  aggregates  show  us  further  developments 
in  complication  and  Subordination,  they  show  us,  also,  better 
intemuncial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which'convey  in- 
stant information  and  instant  command. 

To  this  chief  regulating  System,  Controlling  the  organs 
which  carry  on  outer  actions,  there  is,  in  either  case,  added 
during  the  progress  of  evolution,  a. regulating  System  for  the 
inner  organs  carrying  on  sustentation;  and  this  gradually 
establishes  itself  as  independent.  Naturally  it  comes  later 
than  the  other.  Complete  utilization  of  materials  for  sus- 
tentation being  less  urgent,  and  implying  co-ordination 
relatively  simple,  has  its  Controlling  appliances  less  rapidly 
developed  than  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  catching 
of  prey  and  the  def  ence  against  enemies. 

And  then  the  third  or  distributing  System,  which,  though 
necessarily  arising  af ter  the  others,  is  indispensable  to  the 
considerable  development  of  them,  eventually  gets  a  regu- 
lating apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 


i 


CHAPTER  X 

SOCIAL   TYPBS   AND   CONSTITUnOlTS. 

§  256.  A  glance  at  the  respective  antecedents  of  indivi- 
dual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  shows  why  the  last 
admit  of  no  such  definite  Classification  as  the  first.  Through 
a  thousand  generations  a  species  of  plant  or  animal  leads 
subetantiallj  the  same  kind  of  life;  and  its  successive 
members  inherit  the  acquired  adaptations.  When  changed 
conditions  cause  divergences  of  forms  once  alike,  the  accu- 
mulating  differences  arising  in  descendants  only  superficially 
disguise  the  original  identity — do  not  prevent  the  grouping 
of  the  several  species  into  a  genus;  nor  do  wider  diver- 
gences that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  grouping  of  genera 
into  ordere  and  ordere  into  classes.  It  is  otherwise  with 
societies.  Hordes  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing,  do,  indeed,  show  us  successions  of  small  social 
aggregates  leading  like  lives,  inheriting  such  low  structures 
as  had  resulted,  and  repeating  those  structures.  But  higher 
social  aggregates  propagate  their  respective  types  in  much 
less  decided  ways.  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow  like  their 
parent-societies,  yet  the  parent-societies  are  so  comparatively 
plastic,  and  the  influences  of  new  habitats  on  the  derived 
societies  are  so  great,  that  divergences  of  structure  are  in- 
evitable.  In  the  absence  of  definite  organizations  estab- 
lished  during  the  similar  lives  of  many  societies  descending 
So  549 
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oue  from  another^  there  cannot  be  the  precise  distinctions 
implied  by  complete  Classification. 

IVo  Cardinal  kinds  of  differences  there  are,  however,  o£ 
which  we  may  avail  ourselves  for  grouping  societies  in  a 
natural  manner.  Primarily  we  may  arrange  them  accord- 
ing  to  their  degrees  of  composition,  as  simple,  Compound, 
doubly-compound,     trebly-compound;     and     secondarily, 

\  though  in  a  less  specific  way,  we  may  divide  them  into  the 
predominantly  militant  and  the  predominantly  industrial — 
those  in  which  the  Organization  for  ofFence  and  defence  is 
•  I  most  largely  developed,  and  those  in  which  the  sustaining 

/   Organization  is  most  largely  developed. 

§  257.  We  have  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
small  simple  aggregates;  that  it  progresses  by  the  clustenng 
of  these  into  larger  aggregates;  and  that  after  being  Consoli- 
dated, such  Clusters  are  united  with  others  like  themselves 
into  still  larger  aggregates.  Our  Classification,  then,  must 
begin  with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  constitutes 
a  simple  society ;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolution 
generally,  societies  present  transitional  stages  which  negative 
sharp  divisions.  As  the  multiplying  members  of  a  group 
spread  and  diverge  gradually,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  become  distinct.  Here, 
inhabiting  a  harren  region,  the  descendants  of  conmaon 
ancestors  have  to  divide  while  yet  the  constituent  families 
are  near  akin;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  region,  the  group 
may  hold  together  until  Clusters  of  families  remotely  akin 
are  f ormed :  Clusters  which,  diffusing  slowly ,  are  held  by  a 
common  bond  that  slowly  weakens.  5y  ^^^  ^7  comes  the 
complication  arising  from  the  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 
same  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  but  distantly  allied;  and 
these,  though  they  may  not  be  political  units,  must  be  recog- 
nized  as  units  sociologically  considered.  Then  there  is  the 
kindred  complication  anamg  vjYißt^  «xv  vKs^dvTi'g^  tcibe  be- 
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eomes  a  dominant  class.  Our  onlj  course  is  to  regard  as 
a  simple  society,  one  which  forms  a  Single  working  whole 
unsubjected  to  any  other,  and  of  which  the  parts  co-operate, 
with  or  without  a  regulating  centre,  f  or  eertain  public  ends. 
Here  is  a  table,  presenting  with  as  much  definiteness  as 
may  be,  the  chief  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  such  simple 
Bocieties. 


«5 

M 

h 

o 

» 

03 


oogasional 
Hbai>8hip.  ' 


Nomadie  :—(tk\mtiag)  Fnegiai»,  some  Anstnlians, 
Wood-Veddahs,  Bushmen,  Ch^ptogs  and  Kusün- 
das  of  Nepal. 

Semi-^Üed :— moet  Esqaimaaz. 

i8!B/f20d.*— Arafnras,  Land  Djaks  of  Upper  Sanwak 
River. 


'  Nomadic ;— (honting)  some  AnstraUans,  Tasmanians. 
Semi-MtÜed: — some  Caribs. 


^  Settled  >-8ome  (Janp^  of  the  npper  Bio  Negro. 


Nomadic  ;— {hunting)  Andamanese,  Abiponee,  Snakes, 
Chippewayans,  (pastoral)  some  Bedouins. 


Vaqxte  akd 
ünstable  ^ 
Hkadbhip. 


Semisettled  :^some  Esquimaux,  Chinooks,  Chippe- 
was  (at  present),  some  Eamschadales,  Villi^ 
Veddahs,  Bodo  and  Dhimüs. 

Settled  :--Qmantk  tribes,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New 
Guinea  jpeople,  Tannese,  Vateans,  Dyaks,  Todas, 
Nagas,  Kareos,  Santals. 


'  Nomadic : — 


Stabli 
Hbadship.  ' 


Semi-setÜed  .*— some  Caribs,  Patagonians,  New  Cale- 
donians,  Kaffirs. 

^  Settled ;— Gnaranis,  Paeblos. 


On    contemplating   these    uncivilized   societies    which, 
/     ßiougb  alike  aa  being  uncompounded,  differ  m  ^<5AX  «oää 
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and  structures,  certain  generally-associated  traits  may  be 
noted.  Of  the  groupe  without  political  Organization,  er 
with  but  vague  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  those  small 
wandering  ones  which  live  on  the  wild  food  sparsely  distri- 
buted  in  forests,  over  harren  traets,  or  along  sea-shores. 
Where  small  simple  societies  remain  without  chiefs  though 
settled,  it  is  where  circumstances  allow  them  to  be  habituallv 
peacef ul.  Glancing  down  the  table  we  find  reason  f or  infer- 
ring  that  the  changes  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  pastoral^ 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agriciiltural,  favour  inerease  of 
population,  the  development  of  political  Organization,  of 
industrial  Organization,  and  of  the  arts;  though  these  causes 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  these  results. 


H 

1x2 

ü 

o 

O 

D 

O 

;^ 

o 


'  occasional 
Hbadship. 


UN9TABLE 

Headship. 


Stable 
Headship. 


Nomadic : — (pastoral)  some  Bedouina. 
Semi-Mttted : — Tannese. 
.  Settled  :— 


'  Nomadic : — (hunting)  Dacotahs,  (hnnting  and  pas- 
toral) Coraanches,  (pastoral)  Kalmucks. 

Semi-setthd : — Ostyaks.  Beluchis,  Kookies,  Bhilss  Con- 
go-people  (passing  into  doubly  Compound),  Ten- 
Sons  before  5th  Century. 

Settled: — Chippewss  (in  past  times),  Creeks,  Mnn- 
drucns.  Tupi».  Khonds,  some  New  Guinea  people, 
Sumatrans,  Malapisy  (tili  recently),  Coasl  Ne- 
groes,  Inland  Negroes.  some  Abyssinians,  Homenc 
Greeks,  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  Teutons  in 
5th  Century,  Piefs  of  lOth  Century. 


'  Nomadic : — (pastoral)  Kirghiz. 

Semisettled : — Bechuanas,  Zulus. 

Settled: — Uaup^s,  Fijians  (when  first  Tisited),  New 
Zealanders,  Sandwich  Isländers  (in  Ckiok's  time), 
Javans,  Hottentots,  Dahomans,  Ashantees,  some 
Aby^sinians,  Ancient  Yucatanese,  New  Granada 
people,  Hoixdwttwä  ^eo^le^  Ghlbchas,  some  town 
Anikbs. 
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The  second  fable,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  contains 
societies  which  have  passed  to  a  slight  extent,  or  consider- 
ably,  or  wholly,  into  a  State  in  which  the  simple  groups  have 
their  respective  chiefs  under  a  supreme  chief.  The  stability 
or  instability  alleged  of  the  headship  in  these  cases,  refers  to 
the  headship  of  the  eomposite  group,  and  not  to  the  headshi]>s 
of  the  component  groups.  As  might  be  expected,  stability  of 
this  Compound  headship  becomes  more  marked  as  the  original 
unsettled  State  passes  into  the  completely  settled  State:  the 
nomadic  life  obviously  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  heads 
of  groups  subordinate  to  a  general  head.  Though  not  in  all 
cases  accompanied  by  considerabje  Organization,  this  coales- 
cence  evidently  conduces  to  Organization.  The  completely- 
settled  Compound  societies  are  mostly  characterized  by  divi- 
rion  into  ranks,  four,  five,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
established  ecclesiastical  arrangements;  by  industrial  struc- 
tures  that  show  advancing  division  of  labour,  general  and 
local ;  by  buildings  of  some  permanence  clustered  into  places 
of  some  size;  and  by  improved  appliances  of  life  generally. 

In  the  succeeding  table  are  placed  societies  formed  by 
the  re-compounding  of  these  Compound  groups,  or  in  which 
many  govemments  of  the  types  tabulated  above  have  become    ^  <  w 
subject  to  a  still  higher  govemment.    The  first  notable  fact  "* "  * 
is  that  these  doubly-compound  societies  are  all  completely 
settled.      Along  with  their  greater  integration  we  see  in     - 
many  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  a  more  elaborate  and, 
stringent  political  Organization.    Where  complete  stability  ^ 
of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-compound  societies'  ^ 
has  been  established,   there  is  mostly,  too,   a  developed     '^  * 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.    While  becoming  more  complex  by 
division  of  labour,  the  industrial  Organization  has  in  many 
eases  assumed  a  caste  structure.    To  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
eustom  has  passed  into  positive  law;    and  religious  obser- 
vances  have  grown  definite,  rigid,  and  complex.    Towns  and 
roads  have  become  general;    and  considerable  progress  in 
knowled^e  and  the  arts  has  taken  place. 
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HKADsmp.  |^«fej._Swaoaiii. 


ünstable 
Headship. 


r  Semi-setOed  .-^ 

Ss^iZed ;— Tahitians,  Tongans,  Jarans  (occanonaUfV, 
Fijians  (since  fire-arms),  Malagasy  (in  recenc 
times),  Athenian  Confederacy,  Sparten  Gonfede 
racY,  Teutonio  Kingdoms  from  6th  to  9th  cen- 
tunes,  Greater  Fiefis  in  Franoe  of  the  ISth 
Century. 


Stablb 
Headship. 


Semi-Mttled  : — 

SUÜed.'—'lroqvioiB^  Arancanians,  Sandwich  Islanden 
(since  Cook*s  time),  Ancient  Vera  Paz  and  Bogota 
peoplea,  Guatemaians,  Ancient  Pemvians,  Wah- 
b&beos  (Arab),  Oman  (Arab),  Ancient  Egyptiaa 
Kingdom,  England  after  the  lOth  Century. 

There  remain  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  nations 
which  need  no  tabular  form,  since  they  moBtly  fall  under 
one  head — trebly  Compound.  Ancient  Mexico,  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  Eoman  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Kussia,  may  severally  be 
regarded  as  having  reached  thia  stage  of  composition,  or  per- 
haps,  in  some  cases,  a  still  higher  stage.  Only  in  respect 
of  the  stabilities  of  their  govemments  may  they  possibly 
require  classing  apart — not  their  political  stabilities  in  the 
ordinarv  sense,  but  their  stabilities  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuing  to  be  the  supreme  centres  of  these  great  aggregates. 
So  defining  this  tjait,  the  ancient  trebly-compound  societiea 
have  mostly  to  be  classed  as  unstable;  and  of  the  modern, 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  have  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

As  already  indicated,  this  Classification  must  not  be  taken 
as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  some  cases 
the  data  fumished  by  travellers  and  others  are  inadequate; 
in  some  cases  their  accoiints  are  conflicting;  in  some  casea 
tbe  composition  is  so  f ar  tTan^itioiial  that  it  ia  difficult  to 
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saj  under  which  of  two  heads  it  shoidd  come.      Here 
the  gens  or  the  phratry  may  be  distinguished  as  a  local 
Community;  and  here  these  groups  of  near  or  remote  kina- 
men  are  so  mingled  with  other  such  groups  as  practically  to    . 
form  parts  of  one  Community.    Evidently  the  like  combina-  Jt^^^,  / 
tion  of  several  such  communities,  passing  tbrough  stages  of  /       '  , 
increasing  cohesion,  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtf ul  whether   /  '   ,/ 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  many  or  as  one.    And  when,  aal  ' 
with  the  larger  social  aggregates,  there  have  been  successive 
conquests,  resulting  unions,  subsequent  dissolutions,  and  re- 
unions  othetwise  composed,  the  original  lines  of  structure 
become  so  confused  or  lost  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  the 
ultimate  product. 

But  there  emerge  certain  generalizations  which  we  may 
safely  accept.  The  stages  of  compounding  and  re-com- 
pounding  have  to  be  passed  through  in  succession.  No 
tribe  becomes  a  nation  by  simple  growth;  and  no  great  So- 
ciety is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smallest  societies. 
Above  the  simple  group  the  first  stage  is  a  Compound  group  . 
inconsiderable  in  size.  The  mutual  dependence  of  parts 
which  constitutes  it  a  working  whole,  cannot  exist  without 
3ome  development  of  lines  of  intercourse  and  appliances  for 
combined  action;  and  this  must  be  achieved  over  a  narrow 
area  before  it  can  be  achieved  over  a  wide  one.  When  a 
Compound  society  has  been  Consolidated  by  the  co-operation 
of  its  component  groups  in  war  under  a  single  head— when 
it  has  simultaneously  difFerentiated  somewhat  its  social 
ranks  and  industries,  and  proportionately  developed  its  arts, 
•vhich  all  of  them  conduce  in  some  way  to  better  co-opera- 
tion, the  Compound  society  becomes  practically  a  single 
one.  Other  societies  of  the  same  order,  each  having 
similarly  reached  a  stage  of  Organization  alike  required  and 
made  possible  by  this  co-ordination  of  actions  throughout 
a  larger  mass,  now  form  bodies  from  which,  by  conquest 
or  by  federation  in  war,  may  be  formed  societies  of  the 
double-compound  type.      The  consolidation  of  theae  has 
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again  an  accompanjing  advance  of  Organization  distinctive 
of  it — an  Organization  for  which  it  affords  the  scope  and 
which  makes  it  practicable — an  Organization  having  a  higher 
complexity  in  its  regulative,  distributive,  and  industrial 
Systems.  And  at  later  stages,  by  kindred  steps,  arise  still 
larger  aggregates  having  still  more  complex  struetures.  In 
this  Order  has  social  evolution  gone  on,  and  only  in  this 
Order  does  it  appear  to  be  possible.  Whatever  imperfec- 
tions  and  incongruities  the  above  Classification  has,  do  not 
hide  these  general  facts — that  there  are  societies  of  these 
different  grades  of  composition;  that  those  of  the  same 
grade  have  general  resemblances  in  their  struetures;  and 
that  they  arise  in  the  order  shown. 

§  258.  We  pass  now  to  the  Classification  based  on  unlike- 
nesses  between  the  kinds  of  social  activity  which  predomi- 
nate,  and  on  the  resulting  unlikenesses  of  Organization.  The 
two  social  types  thus  essentially  contrasted  are  the  militant 
and  the  industrial. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  definite  Separation  of  these 
can  be  made.  Excluding  a  few  simple  groups  such  as  the 
Esquimaux,  inhabiting  places  where  they  are  safe  from 
invasion,  all  societies,  simple  and  Compound,  are  occa- 
sionally  or  habitually  in  antagonism  with  other  societies; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  evolve  struetures  for  carrying 
on  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  At  the  sarae  time  sus- 
tentation  is  necessary;  and  there  is  always  an  Organization, 
slight  or  decided,  for  achieving  it.  But  while  the 
two  Systems  in  social  organisms,  as  in  individual  organ- 
isms,  co-exist  in  all  but  the  rudimentary  forms,  they  vary 
immensely  in  the  ratios  they  bear  to  one  another.  In  some 
cases  the  struetures  carrying  on  extemal  actions  are  largely 
developed;  the  sustaining  system  exists  solely  for  their 
benefit;  and  the  activities  are  militant.  In  other  cases 
there  is  predominance  of  the  struetures  carrying  on  sus- 
tontation;  offensive  and  deieiv^Vve  ^\T>\Q\\xt^^  ^t^  maiu- 
tained  only  to  protect  t\iem-,   axvöi  \)a^  äcNa^^Vorä  ^x^  \sA>ösr 
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trial.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  those  warlike  tribes 
which,  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase,  make  the  appliances 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve  also  for  procuring  food, 
and  have  sustaining  Systems  represented  only  by  their 
women,  who  are  their  slave-classes;  while,  at  the  other 
extreme  we  have  the  type,  as  yet  only  partially  evolved, 
in  which  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  conmiercial 
organizations  form  the  ehief  part  of  the  society,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  extemal  enemies,  the  appliances  for  ofFence  and 
def  ence  are  either  rudimentary  or  absent.  Transitional  as 
are  nearly  all  the  societies  we  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distinguish  the  constitutional  traits  of  these  opposite 
types,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  outer  and  inner 
Systems  respectively. 

Having  glaneed  at  the  two  thus  placed  in  contrast,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  contemplate  each  by  itself . 

§  259.  As  before  pointed  out,  the  militant  type  is  one 
in  which  the  army  is  the  nation  mobilized  while  the  nation 
is  the  quiescent  army,  and  which,  therefore,  acquires  a 
structure  common  to  army  and  nation.  We  shall  most 
clearly  understand  its  nature  by  observing  in  detail  this 
parallelism  between  the  military  Organization  and  the  social 
Organization  at  large. 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  centralized  control 
is  the  primary  trait  acquired  by  every  body  of  fighting 
men,  be  it  horde  of  savages,  band  of  brigands,  or  mass  of 
soldiers.  And  this  centralized  control,  necessitated  during 
war,  characterizes  the  govemment  during  peace.  Among 
the  uncivilized  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  military 
chief  to  become  also  the  political  head  (the  medicine  man 
being  his  only  competitor);  and  in  a  conquering  race  of 
savages  his  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  In  semi-civil- 
ized  societies  the  conquering  Commander  and  the  despotic 
king  are  the  same;  and  they  remain  the  same  in  civilized 
societies  down  to  late  times.    The  connexion  is  well  «J\qwdl 
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where  in  the  same  race,  along  with  a  contrast  between  the 
habitual  activities  we  find  contrasted  forms  of  govemment 
Thus  the  powers  of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  Kaffir  tribes  are 
not  great;   but  the  Zulus,  who  have  become  a  conquering 
diviflion  of  the  Kaffirs,  are  under  an  absolute  monarch.    Of 
advanced  savages  the  Fijians  may  be  named  as  well  showmg 
this  relation  between  habitual  war  and  despotic  rule :  the  per- 
sons  and  property  of  subjects  are  entirely  at  the  king's  er 
•'^^  |chief's  disposal.     We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
ou  warlike  African  states,  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.     The  an- 
^      0^  ,cient  Mexicans,  again,  whose  highest  profession  was  that  of 
^*^   \  ;- '  arms,  and  whose  eligible  prince  became  king  only  by  feats  in 
\\"    ,  V  ,war,  had  an  autocratic  govemment,  which,  according  to 
^ .  V  :;  Clavigero,  became  more  stringent  as  the  territory  was  en- 
,  ^"       larged  by  eonquest.     Similarly,  the  unmitigated  despotism 
under  which  the  Peruvians  lived,  had  been  established 
during  the  spread  of  the  Ynca  conquests.     And  that  race 
is  not  the  cause,  we  are  shown  by  this  recurrence  in  an- 
cient  America  of  a  relation  so  familiär  in  ancient  states 
of  the  Old  World.  The  absoluteness  of  a  com- 

mander-in-chief  goes  along  with  absolute  control  exercised 
by  his  generals  over  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  sub- 
ordinates  over  the  men  under  them:  all  are  slaves  to  those 
above  and  despots  to  those  below.  This  structure  repeats 
itself  in  the  accompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  rank  in  the  Community  and  complete 
Submission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it.  We  see 
this  in  the  society  already  instanced  as  showing  among  ad- 
vanced savages  the  development  of  the  militant  type. 
In  Fiji  six  classes  are  enumerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply  marked  off.  Similarly  in  Madagascar,  where 
despotism  has  been  in  late  times  established  by  war,  there 
are  several  grades  and  castes.  Among  the  Dahomans, 
given  in  so  great  a  degree  to  bloodshed  of  all  kinds,  "  the 
anhy,  or,  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation,"  says 
Burton,    ^^  is   divided,  \>ot\v  ttäX^  «ivd  femile,  into  two 
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wings;  "  and  then,  of  the  various  ranks  enumerated,  all  are 
characterized  as  legally  slaves  of  the  king.  In  Ashantee, 
too,  where  his  officers  are  required  to  die  when  the  king 
dies,  we  have  a  kindred  condition.  Of  old,  among  the  ag- 
gressive Persians,  grades  were  strongly  marked.  So  was  it 
in  warlike  ancient  Mexico:  besides  three  classes  of  nobility, 
and  besides  the  mercantile  classes,  there  were  three  agricul- 
tural  classes  down  to  the  serfs — all  in  precise  Subordination. 
In  Peru,  also,  below  the  Ynca  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
— ^lords  over  lords.  Moreover,  in  each  town  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  registered  in  decades  under  a  decurion,  five 
of  these  under  a  superior,  two  such  under  a  higher  one, 
five  of  these  centurions  under  a  head,  two  of  these 
heads  under  one  who  thus  mied  a  thousand  men,  and  f  or 
every  ten  thousand  there  was  a  govemor  of  Ynca  race: 
the  political  rule  being  thus  completely  regimental.  Till 
lately,  another  Illustration  was  fumished  by  Japan.  That 
there  were  kindred,  if  less  elaborate,  structures  in  ancient  6  •  -^ 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying;  y-  '^^^'^ 
and  that  like  structures  were  repeated  in  medieeval  times,  ^  7/  -^<^- 
when  a  large  nation  like  France  had  under  the  monarch  '^'-^fy  h. 
several  grades  of  feudal  lords,  vassals  to  those  above  and 
suzerains  to  those  below,  with  serfs  under  the  lowest,  againj 
shows  US  that  everywhere  the  militant  type  has  sharply-l 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-marked  militar^il 
gradations.  Along  with  this  natural  govemment 

there  goes  a  like  form  of  supematural  govemment.  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  in  the  ideal  other-worlds  of  mili- 
tant societies,  the  ranks  and  powers  are  conceived  as  like 
those  of  the  real  world  around,  though  this  also  is  to  be 
noted;  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  the  religion. 
Ever  in  antagonism  with  other  societies,  the  lif e  is  a  life  of 
enraity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.  The  duty  of 
blood-revenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  savage,  continues 
to  be  the  dominant  duty  as  the  militant  type  of  society 
evolves.    The  ehief^  baulked  of  his  vengeance,  d\e%  «v^y^Itäx^^ 
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bis  successors  to  avengehim;  bis  gbost  is  propitiated  by 
fulfilUnghiscommands;  the  skying  of  his  enemies  becomes 
tbe  bigbest  action;  trophies  are  brougbt  to  bis  grave  in 
token  of  fulfilment;  and,  as  tradition  grows,  be  becomes  tbe 
god  worsbipped  witb  bloody  sacrifices.  Everywbere  we 
find  evidence.  Tbe  Fijians  offer  tbe  bodiea  of  tbeir  victims 
killed  in  war  to  tbe  war-god  before  cooking  tbem.  In 
Dabomey,  wbere  tbe  militant  type  is  so  far  developed  tbat 
women  are  warriors,  men  are  ahnest  daUy  sacrificed  by  the 
monarcb  to  please  bis  dead  fatber;  and  tbe  gboets  of  old 
kings  are  invoked  f or  aid  in  war  by  blood  sprinkled  on  tbeir 
tombs.  Tbe  war-god  of  tbe  Mexican  (originally  a  con- 
queror),  tbe  most  revered  of  tbeir  gods,  bad  bis  idol  fed  with 
buman  flesb:  wars  being  undertaken  to  supply  bim  with 
victims.  And  similarly  in  Peru,  wbere  tbere  were  babitual 
buman  sacrifices,  men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the 
fatber  of  tbe  Yncas,  tbe  Sun.  How  militant  societies  of  old 
in  tbe  East  similarly  evolved  deities  wbo  were  similarly 
propitiated  by  bloody  rites,  needs  merely  indicating.  Habit- 
ually  tbeir  mytbologies  represent  gods  as  conquerors; 
babitually  tbeir  gods  are  named  "  tbe  strong  one,"  "  the 
destroyer,"  *'  tbe  avenger,"  "  god  of  battles,"  "  lord  of  bosts," 
"  man  of  war,"  and  so  fortb.  As  we  read  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  wars  were  commenced  by  tbeir  alleged  will; 
and,  as  we  read  elsewbere,  peoples  were  massacred  wbolesale 
in  prof essed  obedience  to  tbem.  How  its  tbeological  govem- 
ment,  like  its  political  government,  is  essentially  military, 
we  see  even  in  late  and  qualified  forms  of  tbe  militant  type; 
for  down  to  tbe  present  time  absolute  Subordination,  like 
tbat  of  soldier  to  Commander,  is  tbe  supreme  virtue,  and 
disobedience  tbe  crime  for  wbicb  etemal  torture  is  tbreat- 
ened.  Similarly  witb  tbe  accompanying  ecclesias- 

tical  Organization.  Generally  wbere  tbe  militant  type  is 
bighly  developed,  tbe  political  bead  and  tbe  ecclesiastical 
bead  are  identical — the  king,  chief  descendant  of  bis  ancestor 
wbo  bas  become  a  god,  \s  a^so  Ai\ei  Y^^o^VXia^fii^  ot  bim.    It 
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was  so  in  ancient  Peru;  and  in  Acolhuacan  (Mexico)  the 
high-priest  was  the  king's  second  son.  The  Egyptian 
wall-paintings  show  us  kings  performing  saerifices;  as  do 
also  the  Assyrian.  Babylonian  records  harmonize  with 
Hebrew  traditions  in  telling  us  of  priest-kings.  In  Lydia 
it  was  the  same:  Crcesus  was  king  and  priest.  In  Sparta, 
too,  the  kings,  while  military  chiefs,  were  also  high  priests; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  Borne. 
A  System  of  Subordination  essentially  akin  to  the  mili- 
tary, has  habitually  eharacterized  the  aecompanying  priest- 
hoods.  The  Fijians  have  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing  a  hierarehy.  In  Tahiti,  where  the  high-priest  was  often 
royal,  there  were  grades  of  hereditary  priests  belonging 
to  eaeh  social  rank.  In  ancient  Mexico  the  priesthoods  of 
different  gods  had  different  ranks,  and  there  were  three 
ranks  within  each  priesthood;  and  in  ancient  Peru,  besides 
the  royal  chief  priest,  there  were  priests  of  the  conquering 
race  set  over  various  classes  of  inferior  priests.  A  like  type 
of  structure,  with  subjection  of  rank  to  rank,  has  eharacter- 
ized priesthoods  in  the  ancient  and  modern  belligerent  socie- 
ties  of  the  Old  World.  A  kind  of  govemment 

essentially  the  same  is  traceable  throughout  the  sustaining 
Organization  also,  so  long  as  the  social  type  remains  predomi- 
nantly  militant.  Beginning  with  simple  societies  in  which 
the  slave-class  f umishes  the  warrior-class  with  the  necessaries 
of  lif e,  we  have  already  seen  that  during  subsequent  stages  of 
Evolution  the  industrial  part  of  the  society  continues  to  be 
essentially  a  permanent  commissariat,  existing  solely  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  govemment-military  structures, 
and  having  left  over  for  itself  only  enough  f or  bare  mainte- 
nance.  Hence  the  development  of  political  regulation  over 
its  activities,  has  been  in  f act  the  extension  throughout  it  of 
that  military  rule  which,  as  a  permanent  commissariat,  it 
naturally  had.  An  extreme  instance  is  fumished  us  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  whose  political  and  industrial  govem- 
ments  were  identzcaj — whose  kinds  and  quantvlie^  of  laboMt 
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for  every  class  in  every  locality,  were  prescribed  by  la\^ 
enforced  by  State-officers — who  had  work  legally  dictated 
even  for  their  young  children,  their  blind,  and  their  lame, 
and  who  were  publicly  ehastised  for  idleneas:  regimental 
discipline  being  applied  to  industryjust  as  our  modern  ad- 
vocate  of  strong  govemment  would  have  it  now.  The  late 
Japanese  System,  completely  military  in  origin  and  natura, 
similarly  permeated  industry:  great  and  small  tbings — 
houses,  ships,  down  even  to  mats — ^were  prescribed  in  their 
structures.  In  the  warlike  monarchy  of  Madagascar  the 
artizan  classes  are  in  the  employ  of  govemment,  and  no  man 
can  change  bis  occupation  or  locality  under  pain  of  death. 
Without  multiplication  of  cases,  these  typical  ones,  remind- 
ing  the  reader  of  the  extent  to  which  even  in  modern  fight- 
ing States  industrial  activities  are  offlcially  regulated,  will 
sufficiently  show  the  principle.  Not  industry  only, 

bnt  life  at  large,  is,  in  militant  societies,  subject  to  kindred 
discipline.  Before  its  reeent  collapse  the  govemment  of 
Japan  enforced  sumptuary  laws  on  each  class,  mercantile  and 
other,  up  to  the  provincial  govemors,  who  must  rise,  dine,  go 
out,  give  audience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  prescribed  hours; 
and  the  native  literature  specifies  regulations  of  a  scarcely 
credible  minuteness.  In  ancient  Peru,  oflScers  "  minutely 
inspected  the  houses,  to  see  that  the  man,  as  well  as  bis 
wife,  kept  the  household  in  proper  order,  and  preserved  a 
due  State  of  discipline  among  their  children ;  "  and  house- 
holders  were  rewarded  or  ehastised  accordingly.  Among  the 
Egyptians  of  old  each  person  had,  at  fixed  intervals,  to  report 
to  the  local  authority  bis  name,  abode,  and  mode  of  living. 
Sparta,  too,  yields  an  example  of  a  society  specially 
organized  for  offence  and  defence,  in  which  the  private  con- 
duct  of  Citizens  in  all  its  details  was  under  public  control, 
enforced  by  spies  and  censors.  Though  regulations  so 
stringent  have  not  characterized  the  militant  type  in  more 
reeent  ages,  yet  we  need  but  recall  the  laws  regulating  food 
and  dress,  the  restrainta  on.  IocoiüoXaöu,  \!si^  ^Tc&3&\JGÄio&  ot 
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8ome  games  and  dictation  of  others,  to  indicate  the  parallel- 
ism  of  principle.  Even  now  where  the  military  Organization 
has  been  kept  in  vigour  by  military  activities,  as  in  France, 
we  are  shown  by  the  peremptory  control  of  Journals  and 
snppression  of  meetings,  by  the  regimental  uniformity  of 
education,  by  the  offieial  administration  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
way  in  which  its  characteristic  regulating  System  ramifies 
everywhere.  And  then,  lastly,  is  to  be  noted  the 

theory  conceming  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the 
individualywith  its  accompanying  sentiment.  This  struct- 
nre,  which  adapts  a  society  f or  combined  action  against  other 
societies,  is  associated  with  the  belief  that  its  members  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  and  not  the  whole  f or  the  benefit 
of  its  members.  As  in  an  army  the  liberty  of  the  soldier  is 
denied  and  only  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  mass  insisted 
on;  as  in  a  permanently  encamped  army  like  the  Spartan 
nation,  the  laws  recognize  no  personal  interests,  but  patriotic 
ones  only;  so  in  the  militant  type  throughout,  the  claims  of 
the  Unit  are  nothing  and  the  claims  of  the  aggregate  every- 
thing.  Absolute  subjection  to  authority  is  the  supreme 
virtue  and  resistance  to  it  a  crime.  Other  offences  may  be 
condonedy  but  disloyalty  is  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  we 
take  the  sentiments  of  the  sanguinary  Fijians,  among  whom 
loyalty  is  so  intense  that  a  man  Stands  unbound  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  himself  saying  that  what  the  king  wills  must 
be  done;  or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the 
highest  officials  are  the  king's  slaves,  and  on  his  deceasc  his 
women  sacrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  f  oUow  him ;  or 
those  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  among  whom  with  a  dead 
Ynca,  or  great  Curaca,  were  buried  alive  his  favourite  at- 
tendants  and  wives  that  they  might  go  to  serve  him  in  the 
other  world;  or  those  of  the  ancient  Persians,  among  whom 
a  father,  seeing  his  innocent  son  shot  by  «the  king  in  pure 
wantonnessy "  felicitated  "  the  king  "  on  the  excellence  of  his 
archeiy,"  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  subjects  "  declared 
themselves  delighted  because  his  majesty  bad  coxkde^^^Tid!^ 
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to  recoUect  them;  "  we  are  sufficiently  shown  that  in  this 
social  type,  the  sentiment  which  prompts  assertion  of  pe^ 
sonal  rights  in  Opposition  to  a  ruling  power,  scarcely  exists. 
Thus  the  trait  characterizing  the  militant  structure 
throughouty  is  that  its  Units  are  coerced  into  their  yarious 
combined  actions.  As  the  soldier's  will  is  so  suspended  that 
he  becomes  in  everything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  will ;  so  is 
the  will  of  the  Citizen  in  all  transactions,  private  and  public, 
overruled  by  that  of  the  government.  The  co-operation  by 
which  the  life  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  a 
compulsory  co-operation.  The  social  structure  adapted  for 
dealing  with  surrounding  hostile  societies  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized  regulating  system,  to  which  all  the  parts  are  eom- 
pletely  subject;  just  as  in  the  individual  organism  the  outer 
Organs  are  completely  subject  to  the  chief  nervous  centre. 

§  260.  The  traits  of  the  industrial  type  have  to  be  gen- 
eralized  from  inadequate  and  entangled  data.  Antagonism 
more  or  less  constant  with  other  societies,  having  been 
almost  every where  and  always  the  condition  of  each  society, 
a  social  structure  fitted  for  offence.  and  def ence  exists  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  disguises  the  structure  which  social 
sustentation  alone  otherwise  originates.  Such  conception  as 
may  be  f ormed  of  it  has  to  be  f ormed  from  what  we  find  in 
the  few  simple  societies  which  have  been  habitually  peaceful, 
and  in  the  advanced  Compound  societies  which,  though  once 
habitually  militant,  have  become  gradually  less  so. 

Already  I  have  referred  to  the  chiefless  Araf uras,  living 
in  "  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another,"  of  whom  we 
are  told  that  "  they  recognize  the  right  of  property  in  the 
füllest  sense  of  the  word,  without  there  being  any  authority 
among  them  than  the  decisions  of  their  eiders,  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers."  That  is,  there  has  grown 
up  a  recognition  of  mutual  claims  and  personal  rights,  with 
voluntary  Submission  to  a  tacitly-elected  representative 
govemmeut  formed  of  the  most  exgerlenced.     Among  the 
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Todas  "  who  lead  a  peaceful,  tranquil  life,"  disputes  are 
"  settled  either  by  arbitration  "  or  by  "  a  Council  of  five." 
The  amiable  Bodo  and  Dhimäls,  said  to  be  wholly  unmili- 
tary,  display  an  essentially-free  social  form.  They  have 
nothing  but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  without  slaves  or 
servants;  but  they  give  mutual  assistance  in  Clearing  ground 
and  house-building:  there  is  voluntary  exchange  of  Services 
— giving  of  equivalents  of  labour.  The  Mishmis  again,  de- 
scribed  as  quiet,  inoffensive,  not  warlike,  and  only  occasion- 
ally  uniting  in  self-defence,  have  scarcely  any  political  Or- 
ganization. Their  village  coinmunities  under  merely 
nominal  Chiefs  acknowledge  no  common  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  rule  is  democratic:  crimes  are  judged  by  an  assem- 
bly.  Naturally  f ew,  if  any,  cases  occur  in  which  socie- 

ties  of  this  type  have  evolved  into  larger  societies  without 
passing  into  the  militant  type;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
solidation  of  simple  aggregates  into  a  Compound  aggregate 
habitually  results  from  war,  defensive  or  offensive,  which,  if 
continued,  evolves  a  centralized  authority  with  its  coercive 
institutions.  The  Pueblos,  however,  industrious  and  peace- 
ful agriculturists,  who,  building  their  unique  villages,  or 
Compound  houses  containing  2,000  people,  in  such  ways  as 
to  "  wall  out  black  barbarism,"  fight  only  when  invaded, 
show  US  a  democratic  form  of  govemment:  "  the  governor 
and  his  Council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people."  The 
case  of  Samoa,  too,  may  be  named  as  showing  to  some  extent 
how,  in  one  of  these  Compound  communities  where  the  war- 
like activity  is  now  not  considerable,  decline  in  the  rigidity  of 
political  control  has  gone  along  with  some  evolution  of  the  in- 
dustrial  type.  Chiefs  and  minor  heads,  partly  hereditary, 
partly  elective,  are  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs: 
there  are  village-parliaments  and  district-parliaments.  Along 
with  this  we  find  a  considerably-developed  sustaining  Organi- 
zation separate  from  the  political — masters  who  have  appren- 
tices,  employ  journeymen,  and  pay  wages;  and  when  pay- 
ment  for  work  13  inadequatey  there  are  eYenstrite&\V5\)Ä\db3 
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a  tacit  trades-unionism.  Passing  to  more  evolved  so- 

cietiea  it  must  be  observed,  first,  that  the  distinctive  traits  of 
tlie  industrial  type  do  not  become  marked,  even  where  the  in- 
dustrial  activity  i&  considerable,  so  long  as  the  industrial  gov- 
erniuent  remains  identified  with  the  political.  In  Phcenicia, 
for  exaraple,  the  foreign  wholesale  trade  seems  to  have  be- 
longed  mostly  to  the  State,  the  kings,  and  the  nobles.  £ze- 
kiel  describes  the  king  of  Tyrns  as  ä  prudent  commercial 
prince,  who  finds  out  the  precious  metals  in  their  hidden 
seats,  enriehes  himself  by  getting  them,  and  increases  these 
riches  by  traffic.  Clearly,  where  the  political  and  military 
heads  have  thus  themselves  become  the  heads  of  the  indus- 
trial Organization,  the  traits  distinctive  of  it  are  prevented 
f rom  showing  themselves.  Of  ancient  societies  to  be  named 
in  connexion  with  the  relation  between  industrial  activities 
and  free  institutions,  Athens  will  be  at  once  thought  of ;  and, 
by  contrast  with  other  Greek  States,  it  showed  this  relation  as 
clearly  as  can  be  expected.  Up  to  the  time  of  Solon  all  these 
communities  were  under  either  oligarchies  or  despots.  These 
of  them  in  which  war  continued  to  be  the  honoured  occupa- 
tion  while  industry  was  despised,  retained  this  political  type; 
but  in  Athens,  where  industry  was  regarded  with  compara- 
tive  respect,  where  it  was  encouraged  by  Solon,  and  where 
immigrant  artizans  found  a  home,  there  grew  up  an  indus- 
trial Organization  which  distinguished  the  Athenian  society 
from  adjacent  societies,  while  it  was  also  distinguished  f rom 
them  by  those  democratic  institutions  that  simultaneously 
developed.  Tuming   to   later  times,   the   relation 

between  a  social  regime  predominantly  industrial  and  a  less 
coercive  form  of  rule,  is  shown  us  by  the  Hanse  Towns, 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  out  of  which  the  Dutch 
Republic  arose,  and  in  high  degreesjj^  ourselves,  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  colonies.  Along  with  wars  less 
frequent  and  these  carried  on  at  a  distance;  and  along  with 
an  accompanying  growth  of  agriculture,  manuf actures,  and 
commercef  beyond  that  of  coivtuiftTital  ^tA.tß&  more  military 
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in  habit;  there  has  gone  in  England  a  development  of  free 
institutions.  As  further  implying  that  the  two  are  related 
as  cause  and  consequence,  there  may  be  noted  the  f act  that 
the  r^ons  whenee  changes  towards  greater  political  libert}' 
have  oome,  are  the  leading  industrial  regions;  and  that  rural 
districtSy  less  characterized  by  constant  trading  transactionSy 
liave  retained  longer  the  earlier  type  with  its  appropriate 
sentiments  and  ideaa.  In  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 

govemment  we  see  parallel  changes.  Where  the  industrial 
activities  and  structures  evolve,  this  branch  of  the  regulating 
System,  no  longer  as  in*  the  militant  type  a  rigid  hierarehy, 
Kttle  by  little  loses  strength,  while  there  grows  up  one  of  a 
difFerent  kind:  sentiments  and  institutions  both  relaxing. 
Right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  gradually 
establishes  itself  along  with  establishmentof  political  rights. 
In  place  of  a  imiform  belief  imperatively  enforced,  there 
come  multiform  beliefs  voluntarily  accepted;  and  the  ever- 
multiplying  bodies  espousing  these  beliefs,  instead  of  being 
govemed  despotically,  govem  themselves  after  a  manner 
more  or  less  representative.  Military  conf ormity  coercively 
maintained  gives  place  to  a  varied  non-conformity  main- 
tained  by  willing  union.  The  industrial  Organiza- 

tion itself y  which  thus  as  it  becomes  predominant  affects  all 
the  rest,  of  course  shows  us  in  an  especial  degree  this  change 
of  structure.    From  the  primitive  condition  under  which  the 
master  maintains  slaves  to  work  for  him,  there  is  a  transi- 
tion  through  stages  of  increasing  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
our  own,  in  which  all  who  work  and  employ,  buy  and  seil,  are 
entirely  independent;  and  in  which  there  is  an  unchecked 
power  of  forming  unions  that  rule  themselves  on  democratic 
principles.    Combinations  of  workmen  and  counter-combina- 
tions  of  employers,  no   less  than  political  societies   and 
leagues  for  carrying  on  this  or  that  agitation,  show  us  the 
Representative  mode  of  govemment;  which  characterizes  also 
every  joint-stock  Company,  for  mining,  banking,  railway- 
makin^^  or  otber  commercial  enterpriae.  ¥wT\k\!^T^ 
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we  see  that  as  in  the  militant  type  the  mode  of  regulation 
ramifies  into  all  minor  departments  of  social  activity,  so  here 
does  the  industrial  mode  of  regulation.  Multitudinous 
objects  are  aehieved  by  spontaneously-evolved  combinations 
of  Citizens  govemed  representatively.  The  tendency  to  thia 
kind  of  Organization  is  so  ingrained  that  for  every  proposed 
end  the  proposed  means  is  a  society  mied  by  an  elected  com- 
mittee  headed  by  an  elected  chairman — philanthropic  asso- 
ciations  of  multitudinous  kinds,  literary  institutions,  libra- 
ries,  clubs,  bodies  for  fostering  the  various  sciences  and  arts, 
etc.,  etc.  Along  with  all  which  traits  there  go  senti- 

ments  and  ideas  concerning  the  relation  between  the  Citizen 
and  the  State,  opposite  to  those  accompanying  the  militant 
type.  In  place  of  the  doctrine  that  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  governing  agent  is  unqualified,  there  arises  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  of  the  Citizens  is  supreme  and  the  governing 
agent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  their  will.  Thus  sub- 
ordinated  in  position,  the  regulating  power  is  also  restricted 
in  ränge.  Instead  of  having  an  authority  extending  over 
actions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  shut  out  f rom  large  classes  of  actions. 
Its  control  over  ways  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  cloth- 
ing,  amusements,  is  repudiated;  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate 
modes  of  production  nor  to  regulate  trade.  Nor  is 

this  all.  It  becomes  a  duty  to  resist  irresponsible  govem- 
ment,  and  also  to  resist  the  excesses  of  responsible  govem- 
ment.  There  arises  a  tendency  in  minorities  to  disobey  even 
the  legislature  deputed  by  the  majority,  when  it  interferes  in 
certain  ways;  and  their  oppoeitions  to  laws  they  conderan  as 
inequitable,  from  time  to  time  cause  abolitions  of  them. 
With  which  changes  of  political  theory  and  accompanying 
sentiment,  is  joined  a  belief,  implied  or  avowed,  that  the 
combined  actions  of  the  social  aggregate  have  for  their  end 
to  maintain  the  conditions  under  which  individual  lives  mav 
be  satisf actorily  carried  on ;  in  place  of  the  old  belief  thaf 
individual  lives  have  for  their  end  the  maintenance  of  this 
aggregate^s  combined  actiona. 
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These  pervading  traits  in  which  the  industrial  type  differs 
so  widelj  from  the  militant  type,  originale  in  those  relations 
of  individuals  implied  by  industrial  activities,  which  are 
wholly  nnlike  those  implied  by  militant  activities.  All 
trading  transactions,  whether  between  masters  and  workmen, 
buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities,  or  professional  men  and 
those  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  exchange.  For  some 
benefit  which  A's  business  enables  him  to  give,  B  willingly 
yields  up  an  equivalent  benefit:  if  not  in  the  form  of  some- 
thing  he  has  produced,  then  in  the  form  of  money  gained  by 
his  occupation.  This  relation,  in  which  the  mutual  rendering 
of  Services  is  unforced  and  neither  individual  subordinated, 
becomes  the  predominant  relation  throughout  society  in 
Proportion  as  the  industrial  activities  predominate.  Daily 
determining  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  daily  disciplining 
all  in  asserting  their  own  claims  while  forcing  them  to 
recognize  the  correlative  claims  of  others,  it  produces  social 
Units  whose  mental  structures  and  habits  mould  social 
arrangements  into  corresponding  forms.  There  results  a 
type  characterized  throughout  by  that  same  individual 
freedom  which  every  commercial  transaction  implies.  The 
co-operation  by  which  the  multiform  activities  of  the  society 
are  carried  on,  becomes  a  voluniary  co-operation.  And  while 
the  developed  sustaining  system  which  gives  to  a  social 
organism  the  industrial  type,  acquires  for  itself,  like  the 
developed  sustaining  system  of  an  ajiimal,  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  diffused  or  uncentralizfd  kind ;  it  tends  also 
to  deeentralize  the  primary  regulating  apparatus,  by  making 
it  derive  from  more  numerous  classes  its  deputed  powers. 

§  261.  The  essen tial  traits  of  these  two  social  types  are  in 
most  eases  obscured,  both  by  the  antecedents  and  by  the  co- 
existing  circumstances.  Every  society  has  been,  at  each  past 
period,  and  is  at  present,  conditionod  in  a  way  more  or  less 
unlike  the  wavs  in  which  others  have  becn  and  are  con- 
ditioned.    Hence  the  production  of  structures  characterizin^* 
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one  or  other  of  these  oppoeed  types,  is,  in  every  instanoe, 
furthered,  or  hindered,  or  modified,  in  a  special  manner. 
Obeerve  the  several  kinds  of  causes. 

There  is,  fii»t,  the  deeply-organized  character  of  the  par- 
ticular  race,  Coming  down  from  those  pre-historic  times 
during  which  the  diffusion  of  mankind  and  differentiation  of 
the  varieties  of  man,  took  place.  Very  difficult  to  change, 
this  must  in  every  case  qualify  differently  the  tendency 
towards  assumption  of  either  type. 

There  is,  next,  the  effect  due  to  the  immediately-preceding 
mode  of  life  and  social  type.  Nearly  always  the  society 
we  have  to  study  contains  decayed  institutions  and  habits 
belonging  to  an  ancestral  society  otherwise  circumstanced; 
and  these  pervert  more  or  less  the  effects  of  circnmstances 
subseqiiently  existing. 

Again,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  habitat  in  respeet 
of  contour,  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  severally  affecting  in 
one  mode  or  other  the  activities,  whether  militant  or  indus- 
trial ;  and  severally  hindering  or  aiding,  in  some  special  way, 
the  development  of  either  type. 

Yet  further,  there  are  the  complications  caused  by  the 
particular  organizations  and  practices  of  surrounding  socie- 
ties.  For,  siipposing  the  amount  of  offensive  or  defensive 
aetion  to  be  the  same,  the  natiire  of  it  depends  in  each  case 
on  the  nature  of  the  antagonist  aetion;  and  hence  its  reac- 
tive  effects  on  strncture  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
antagonist.  Add  to  this  that  direct  imitation  of  adjacent 
societies  is  a  f  actor  of  some  moment 

There  remains  to  be  named  an  dement  of  complication 
more  potent  perhaps  than  any  of  these — one  which  of  itself 
offen  goes  far  to  determine  the  type  as  militant,  and  which 
in  every  case  profoundly  modifies  the  social  arrangements.  I 
refer  to  the  mixtiire  of  races  cansed  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
We  may  properly  treat  of  it  separately  nnder  the  head  of 
^  social  Constitution — ^not,  of  course,  Constitution  politically 
understoody  but  Constitution  uivÖLeT^twA  «&  T^\Ä'tT«i'^\a  ^<5i 
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relative  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  the  units  coDstitutr 
ing  the  social  aggregate. 

§  262.  As  the  nature  of  the  aggregate,  partiallj  deter- 
mined  by  environing  conditions,  is  in  other  respects  deter- 
mined  by  the  natures  of  its  units,  where  its  units  are  of  diverse 
natures  the  degrees  of  contrast  between  the  two  or  more  kinds 
of  them,  and  the  degrees  of  union  among  them,  must  greatly 
affect  the  results.  Are  they  of  unallied  races  or  of  races  near 
akin;  and  do  they  remain  separate  or  do  they  mix? 

Clearly  where  it  has  happened  that  a  conquering  race, 
continuing  to  govem  a  subject  race,  has  developed  the  mili- 
tant regulating  System  throughout  the  whole  social  structure, 
and  f or  ages  habituated  its  units  to  compulsory  co-operation 
— where  it  has  also  happened  that  the  correlative  ecclesias- 
tical  System  with  its  appropriate  cult,  has  given  to  absolute 
Subordination  the  religious  sanction — and  especially  where, 
as  in  China,  each  individual  is  edueated  by  the  governing 
power  and  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas  of  duty  which 
it  is  heresy  to  question;  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  con- 
siderable  change  to  be  wrought  in  the  social  structure  by 
other  influences.  It  is  the  law  of  all  Organization  that  as  it 
becomes  complete  it  becomes  rigid.  Only  where  incomplete- 
ness  implies  a  remaining  plasticity,  is  it  possible  for  the  type 
to  develop  from  the  original  militant  form  to  the  form  which 
industrial  activity  generates.  Especially  where  the 

two  races,  contrasted  in  their  natures,  do  not  mix,  social  Co- 
operation implies  a  compulsory  regulating  System:  the 
militant  form  of  structurie  which  the  dominant  impose 
ramifies  throughout.  Ancient  Peru  fumished  an  extreme 
case;  and  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  instanced.  Social 
constitutions  of  this  kind,  in  which  races  having  aptitudes  for 
forming  unlike  structures  co-exist,  are  in  states  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  Any  considerable  shock  dissolves  the  Organiza- 
tion; and  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  tendency,  re-establish- 
ment  ot  it  is  dißicult  ii  not  impossible.  IkÄ  ^^»ssfö^ 
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where  the  conquering  and  conquered,  though  widely  unlike, 
intermarry  extensively,  a  kindred  eflfect  is  produced  in  an- 
other  way.  The  conflicting  tendencies  towards  different  so- 
cial types,  instead  of  eidsting  in  separate  individuals,  now 
exiflt  in  the  same  individual.  The  half-caste,  inheriting  f  rom 
one  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted  to  one  set  of  institu- 
tionsy  and  from  the  other  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted 
to  another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  f  or  either.  He  is  a 
Unit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  by  any  social  type, 
and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  Hke  himself ,  evolve  any 
social  type.  Modem  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Bepublics,  with  their  perpetual  revolutions,  show  us  the 
result.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  where  races  of 

strongly-contrasted  natures  have  mixed  more  or  less,  or, 
remaining  but  little  mixed,  occupy  adjacent  areas  subject  to 
the  same  govemment,  the  equilibrium  maintained  so  long  as 
that  govemment  keeps  up  the  coercive  form,  shows  itself  to 
be  unstable  when  the  coercion  relaxes.  Spain  with  its  diverse 
peoples,  Basque,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Jewish,  partiallj 
mingled  and  partially  localized,  shows  us  this  result. 

Small  differences,  however,  seem  advantageous.  Sundry 
instances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  society  formed  from 
nearly-allied  peoples  of  which  the  conquering  eventually 
mingles  with  the  conquered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
progress.  From  their  fusion  results  a  Community  which, 
determined  in  its  leading  traits  by  the  character  common  to 
the  two,  18  prevented  by  their  differences  of  character  from 
being  determined  in  its  minor  traits — ^is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  arrangements  wrought  by  new  influences: 
medium  plasticity  allows  those  changes  of  structure  consti- 
tuting  advance  in  heterogeneity.  One  example  is  furnished 
US  by  the  Hebrews;  who,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
purity  of  blood,  resulted  from  a  mixing  of  many  Semitic 
varieties  in  the  country  east  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  both  in 
their  wanderings  and  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  went 
on  amalgamating  kindred  tryoea.    kÄöXSaet  ^&  «vv^^Ued  by  the 
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Athenians,  whoee  progreas  had  for  antecedent  the  mingling 
of  numerous  iinmigrantB  from  other  Greek  states  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  locality.  The  fusion  by  conquest  of  the 
Romans  with  other  Aryan  tribes,  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
SamniteSy  preceded  the  first  ascending  stage  of  the  Koman 
civilization.  And  our  own  country,  peopled  by  different 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  mainly  by  varieties  of 
Seandinavians,  again  illustrates  this  effect  produced  by  the 
uiixture  of  Units  sufficiently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  System,  but  sufficiently  unlike  to  prevent  that  social 
System  from  becoming  f orthwith  definite  in  structure. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  many  causes  are  in 
Operation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disentangled,  and  claiming 
only  probability  for  these  inductions  respecting  social  con- 
Btitiitions,  it  remains  to  point  out  their  analogy  to  certain 
inductions  respecting  the  constitutions  of  individual  living 
things.  Between  organisms  widely  unlike  in  kind,  no 
progeny  can  arise:  the  physiological  units  contributed  by 
them  respectively  to  form  a  fertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  new  organism.  Evidently  as, 
while  multiplying,  each  class  of  units  tends  to  build  itself 
into  its  peculiar  type  of  structure,  their  conflict  prevents 
the  formation  of  any  structure.  If  the  two  organisms  are 
lesB  unlike  in  kind — ^belonging,  say,  to  the  same  genus 
though  to  different  species — the  two  structures  which  their 
two  groups  of  physiological  units  tend  to  build  up,  being 
tolerably  similar,  these  can,  and  do,  co-operate  in  making 
an  organism  that  is  intermediate.  But  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  latest-evolved  parts:  there  results 
a  mule  incapable  of  propagating.  If ,  instead  of  different 
species,  remote  varieties  are  united,  the  intermediate  organ- 
ism is  not  infertile;  but  many  facta  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  infertility  results  in  subsequent  generations:  tlie  in- 
congruous  working  of  the  united  structures,  though  longer 
in  showing  itself,  comes  out  ultimately.  And  then,  finally, 
if  instead  oi  remote  rarieties,  varieties  newly  ^lliad  tt!:^ 
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• 
unitedy  a  permanently-fertile  breed  results;   and  while  the 

slight  differences  of  the  two  kinds  of  physiological  units  are 

not  such  as  to  prevent  harmonious  Cooperation,  they  aie 

such  as  conduce  to  plasticity  and  unusually  vigorous  growth. 

Here,  then,  seems  a  parallel  to  the  conclusion  indicated 

above,  that  hybrid  societies  are  imperf ectly  organizable— 

cannot  grow  into  forms  completely  Stahle;   while  societies 

which  have  been  evolved  from  mixtures  of  nearly-allied 

varieties  of  man,  can  assume  stable  structures,  and  haye 

an  advantageous  modifiability. 

§  263.  We  class  societies,  then,  in  two  ways;  both  having 
to  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  social  phenomena. 

First,  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  inte- 
gration,  as  simple,  Compound,  doubly-compound,  trebly- 
Compound.  And  along  with  the  increasing  degrees  of  evo- 
lution  implied  by  these  ascending  stages  of  compositioD) 
we  have  to  recognize  the  increasing  degrees  of  evolution 
implied  by  growing  heterogeneity,  general  and  locaL 

Much  less  definite  is  the  division  to  be  made  among 
societies  according  as  one  or  other  of  their  great  Systems  of 
Organs  is  supreme.  Omitting  those  lowest  types  which 
show  no  differentiations  at  all,  we  have  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  each  society  has  structures  for  carrying  on 
conflict  with  other  societies  and  structures  for  carrying  on 
sustentation;  and  as  the  ratios  between  these  admit  of  all 
gradations,  it  results  that  no  specific  Classification  can  be 
based  on  their  relative  developments.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
militant  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  one,  is 
framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation,  while 
the  industrial  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the 
other,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
the  two  types,  when  severally  evolved  to  their  extreme 
forms,  are  diametrically  opposed ;  and  the  contrasts  between 
their  traits  are  among  the  most  important  with  which 
Sociology  has  to  deal. 
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Were  this  the  fit  place,  some  pages  might  be  added  re- 
specting  a  possible  future  social  type,  differing  as  much 
from  the  industrial  as  this  does  from  the  militant — a  type 
whichy  having  a  sustaining  System  more  fuUy  developed 
than  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
diistiy  neither  for  maintaining  a  militant  Organization  nor 
exclusively  for  material  aggrandizement;  but  will  devote 
them  to  the  carrying  on  of  higher  activities.  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and  the  industrial  types,  is  indicated 
by  in  Version  of  the  belief  that  individuals  exist  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  State  into  the  belief  that  the  State  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  individuak;  so  the  contrast  between  the  indus- 
trial type  and  the  type  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  is  in- 
dicated by  inversion  of  the  belief  that  lif e  is  for  work  into 
the  belief  that  work  is  for  lif e.  But  we  are  here  concemed 
with  inductions  derived  from  societies  that  have  been  and 
are,  and  cannot  enter  upon  speculations  respecting  societies 
that  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  and  appliances  for  intellectual  and  sesthctic 
culture,  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  directly  lif e-sus- 
taining  kind  but  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for  their  im- 
mediate  purpose,  I  can  here  say  no  more. 

Returning  from  this  parenthetical  Suggestion,  there  re- 
mains  the  remark  that  to  the  complications  caused  by  cross- 
ings  of  the  two  classifications  set  forth,  have  to  be  added  the 
complications  caused  by  unions  of  races  widely  unlike  or 
little  unlike;  which  here  mix  not  at  all,  there  partially,  and 
in  other  cases  wholly.  Respecting  these  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions,  we  have  considerable  Warrant  for  concluding  that  the 
hybrid  kind,  essentially  unstable,  admits  of  being  organized 
only  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation ;  since  units 
much  opposed  in  their  natures  cannot  work  together  spon- 
taneously.  While,  conversely,  the  kind  characterized  by 
likeness  in  its  units  is  relativelv  stable;  and  imder  fit  condi- 
tions  may  evolve  into  the  industrial  type:  especially  if  the 
likeness  is  gualified  bj  slight  differencea. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOCIAL    METAU0BPH0SE8. 

§  264.  Verification  of  the  general  view  set  forth  in  the 
last  chapter,  is  gained  by  observing  the  alterations  of  social 
stnictures  which  foUow  alterations  of  social  activities;  and 
herc  again  we  find  analogies  between  social  organisms  and 
individual  organisms.  In  both  there  is  metamorpliosis 
consequent  on  change  from  a  wandering  lue  to  a  settled 
life;  in  botb  thcre  is  metamorphosis  consequent  on  change 
from  a  life  excrcising  mainly  the  inner  or  sustaining  system, 
to  a  life  cxercising  the  outer  or  expending  system;  and  in 
both  there  is  a  reverse  metamorphosis. 

The  young  of  many  invertebrate  creatures,  annnlose  and 
molliiseoua,  pass  tliroiigh  early  stages  during  which  they 
move  about  actively,  Prescntly  comes  a  settling  down  in 
some  fit  hahitat,  a  dwindling  away  of  the  locomotive  organs 
and  the  giiiding  appliances  which  they  had,  a  growth 
of  those  other  organs  now  nceded  for  appropriating  such 
food  as  the  environment  suppHes,  and  a  rapid  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  sustaining  system.  A  transformation 

oppoaite  in  nature,  is  made  familiär  to  us  hy  the  passage 
from  Ia^^■a  to  imago  in  insects.'  Snrrounded  by  food,  the 
fiiture  moth  or  fly  dcvelops  almost  exelusively  its  sustaining 
3ysf«m;  has  but  nidimentary  liml«  or  none  at  all;  and  has 
proportionatcly  imporfect  scnscs.  After  growing  immensely 
and  accumulating  much  plastic  material,  it  begins  to  un- 
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fold  its  extemal  organs  with  their  appropriate  regulating 
apparatus,  while  its  organs  of  nutrition  decrease;  and  it  thus 
fits  itself  f or  active  dealings  with  environing  existences. 

The  one  truth,  common  to  these  opposite  kinds  of  meta- 
morphoses,  which  here  concems  us,  is  that  the  two  great 
Systems  of  structures  for  carrying  on  outer  activities  and 
inner  activities  respectively,  severally  dwindle  or  develop 
according  to  the  life  the  aggregate  leads.  Thoiigh  in  the 
absence  of  social  types  fixed  by  repeated  inheritance,  we 
cannot  have  social  metamorphoses  thus  definitely  related  to 
changes  of  life  arising  in  definite  order,  analogy  implies  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer;  namely,  that 
the  outer  and  inner  structures  with  their  regulating  Systems, 
severally  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  activities 
become  more  militant  or  more  industrial. 

m 

§  265.  Before  observing  how  metamorphoses  are  caused, 
let  US  observe  how  they  are  hindered.  I  have  implied  above 
that  where  it  has  not  derived  a  specific  structure  from  a  line 
of  ancestral  societies  leading  similar  lives,  a  society  cannot 
undergo  metamorphoses  in  a  precise  manner  and  order:  the 
eflFects  of  surrounding  influences  predominate  over  the  eifecta 
of  inherited  tendencies.  Here  may  fitly  be  pointed  out  the 
converse  truth,  that  where  societies  descending  one  from 
another  in  a  series,  have  pursued  like  careers,  there  results 
a  type  so  far  settled  in  its  cycle  of  development,  maturity, 
and  decay,  that  it  resists  metamorphosis. 

TTncivilized  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 
They  show  little  tendency  to  alter  their  social  activities  and 
structures  under  changed  circumstances,  but  die  out  rather 
than  adapt  themselves.  Even  with  superior  varieties  of  men 
this  happens;  as,  for  example,  with  the  wandering  hordes 
of  Arabs.  Modem  Bedouins  show  us  a  form  of  society  which , 
so  far  as  the  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  has  remained 
substantially  the  same  these  3000  years  or  more,  spite  of 
contact  witb  adjacent  civilizations;   and  tJiete  \a  ^VAfcw^^ 
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that  in  some  Semites  the  nomadic  type  had,  even  in  ancient 

timeSy  become  so  ingrained  as  to  express  itself  in  the  re- 

ligion.    Thus  we  have  the  Bechabite  injunction — "  Neither 

ßhall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  com,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 

have  any,  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;  "  and 

Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  points  out  that — 

<<One  of  the  laws  of  the  andent  Nabatiean  confederacy  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  bow  corn,  to  build  a  house,  or  plant  a  tree.  .  .  .  It  was 
a  fixed  and  settled  principle  in  the  nomad  to  reduce  the  country  he 
invaded  to  the  condition  of  a  waste  and  open  pasturage.  ...  He 
looked  upon  auch  a  course  as  a  religious  duty.'^ 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  State,  hindered 

by  persistenee  of  the  primitive  social  type,  is  also  otherwise 

hindered.      Describing  the  Ball  Tribes  on  the  Kuladyne 

River,  Arracan,  lieut.  Latter  says: — 

''A  piece  of  ground  rarely  yields  more  than  one  crop;  in  each 
succeasive  year  other  Spots  are  in  like  manner  chosen,  tili  all  those 
around  the  village  are  ezhausted;  a  move  is  theh  made  to  another 
locality,  fresh  habitations  are  erected,  and  the  same  process  gone 
through.  These  migrations  oocur  about  every  third  year,  and  they 
are  the  ineans  by  which  long  periods  of  time  are  calculated;  thust 
Toungtha  will  teil  you  that  such  and  such  an  event  occurred  so  many 
migrations  since/' 

Evidently  a  practice  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 

restlessness  inherited  from  ancestral  nomads,  is  partly  due 

to  undeveloped  agriculture — to  the  absence  of  those  means 

by  which,  in  a  thickly-peopled  country,  the  soil  is  made 

permanently  fertile.     This  intermediate  State  between  the 

wandering  and  the  stationary  is  common  throughout  Af  rica. 

It  is  remarked  that  "  society  in  Africa  is  a  plant  of  herba- 

ceous  character,  without  any  solid  or  enduring  stem ;  rank  in 

growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being  bumed 

down  annually  without  any  diminution  of  its  general  pro- 

ductiveness."    Reade  teils  us  that  "  the  natives  of  Equa- 

torial  Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sites  of  their 

villages."     Of  the  Bechuanas,   Thompson  says — "Their 

towns  are  of ten  so  considerable  aa  to  contÄm  many  thousand 

people;  and  yet  ihey  are  teTaoTÄAfe  %X  \Jsä  ^sk^t^ä  ^\  *^^ 
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chief,  like  an  Arab  camp."  And  a  like  State  of  things 
existed  in  primitive  Europe :  f  amilies  and  small  communities 
in  each  tribe,  migrated  f  rom  one  part  of  the  tribal  territory 
to  another.  Thus  from  the  temporary  villages  of  hunters 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  from  the  temporary 
encampments  of  pastoral  hordes,  the  transition  to  settled 
agricultural  communities  is  very  gradual:  the  earlier  mode 
of  Irf e,  f requently  resumed,  is  .but  slowly  outgrown. 

When  studying  the  social  metamorphoses  that  foUow  al- 
tered social  activities,  we  have  theref ore  to  bear  in  mind  those 
resistances  to  change  which  the  inherited  social  type  ofFers, 
and  also  those  resistances  to  change  caused  by  partial  con- 
tinuance  of  old  conditions.  Further,  we  may  anticipate 
reversion  if  the  old  conditions  begin  again  to  predominate. 

§  266.  Of  chief  interest  to  us  here  are  the  transf ormations 
of  the  militant  into  the  industrial  and  the  industrial  into 
the  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  how  the  in- 
dustrial type,  partially  developed  in  a  f ew  cases,  retrogrades 
towards  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recur. 

When  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
pubory  co-operation  which  military  activity  necessitates,  is 
oontrasted  with  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped industrial  activity  necessitates;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coercive  regulating  System  proper  to  the  one  has  not 
become  too  rigid,  the  non-coercive  regulating  System  proper 
to  the  other  begins  to  show  itself  as  industry  flourishes  un- 
checked  by  war.  The  great  liberalization  of  political  ar- 
rangements  which  occurred  among  ourselves  during  the  long 
peace  that  commenced  in  1815,  fumishes  an  illustration. 
An  example  of  this  metamorphosis  is  supplied  by  Norway, 
too,  in  which  country  absence  of  war  and  growth  of  free 
institutions  have  gone  together.  But  our  attention  is  de- 
manded  chiefly  by  the  proofs  that  revived  belligerent  habits 
re^evelop  the  militant  type  of  structure. 

"Not  dwelling  on  tbe  instances  to  be  iöimÖL  m  «xyc\eoX 
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history,  nor  on  the  twice-repeated  lapee  of  the  rising  Dutcli 
Republic  into  a  monarchy  under  the  reactive  influences 
of  war,  nor  on  the  reversion  from  parliamentary  govem- 
ment  to  despotic  govemment  which  resulted  from  the  wars 
of  the  Protectorate  among  ourselves,  nor  on  the  effect  which 
a  career  of  conquest  had  in  changing  the  first  French  Repub- 
lic into  a  military  despotism ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  contemplate 
the  evidence  yielded  in  recent  years.  How,  since  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  stronger  centralized  power  in  Germany  bv 
war,  a  more  coercive  regime  has  shown  itself,  we  see  in 
the  dealings  of  Bismarck  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers;  in 
the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  bpth  for 
safety  from  foreign  attack  and  guardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  is  needful  that  the  supplies  for  the  army  should 
not  be  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  vote;  and  again  in 
the  measurea  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  German  railways.  In  France  we  have  as  usual  the  chief 
soldier  becoming  the  chief  niler;  the  maintenanee,  in  many 
parts,  of  that  state  of  siege  which  originated  with  the  war; 
and  the  continuance  by  a  nominally-free  form  of  govem- 
ment of  many  restrictions  upon  freedom.  Biit  the  kindred 
changes  of  late  undergone  by  our  own  society,  fumish  the 
clearest  illiistrations;  because  the  industrial  type  having 
developed  here  further  than  on  the  Continent,  there  is  more 
scope  for  retrogression. 

Actual  wars  and  preparations  for  possible  wars,  have  con- 
spired  to  produce  these  changes.  In  the  first  place,  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  initiated  the  change, 
we  have  had  the  Crimean  war,  the  war  entailed  by  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  China  war,  and  the  more  recent  wars  in 
Abyssinia  and  Ashantee.*  In  the  second  place,  and  chiefly, 
there  has  been  the  re-development  of  military  Organization 
and  f eeling  here,  caused  by  re-development  of  them  abroad. 
That  in  nations  as  in  individuals  a  threatening  attitude  begets 
an  attitude  of  def ence,  is  a  truth  that  needs  no  proof .    Hence 

•  And  since  this  was  whlleulVift  kl^^tÄTL^^^:^\^%sA'^%S^^MBl^ 
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among  ourselves  the  recent  growth  of  expenditure  for  anny 

and  navy,  the  making  of  fortifications,  the  formation  of 

the  volunteer  force,  the  establishment  of  permanent  camps^ 

the  repetition  of  autiunn  manoeuvres,  the  building  of  mili- 

tary  stations  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  traits  accompanying  this  reversion  towards  the 

militant  type,  we  have  first  to  note  the  revival  of  predatory 

aetiyities.    Always  a  structure  aasumed  for  defensive  action, 

available  also  for  offensive  action,  tends  to  initiate  it.      As 

in  Athens  the  military  and  naval  Organization  which  was 

developed  in  coping  with  a  foreign  enemy,  thereaf ter  began 

to  exercise  itself  aggressively;  as  in  France  the  triumphant 

aimy  of  the  Republic,  formed  to  resist  invasion,  forthwith 

became  an  invader;   so  is  it  habitually — so  is  it  now  with 

ourselves.      In  China,  India,  Polynesia,  Africa,  the  East 

Indian  Archipelago,  reason»— never  wanting  to  the  ag- 

gressor- are  given  for  widening  our  empire:  without  force 

if  it  may  be,  and  with  force  if  neßdf ul.    After  annexing  the 

Fiji  Islands,  voluntarily  ceded  only  because  there  was  no 

practicable  alternative,  there  comes  now  the  proposal  to  take 

possession  of  Samoa.    Accepting  in  exchange  for  another,  a 

territory  subject  to  a  treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  make 

the  assertion  of  it  a  ground  for  war  with  the  Ashantees.    In 

Sherbro  our  agreements  with  native  chiefs  having  brought 

about  universal  disorder,  we  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to  sup- 

press  it,  and  presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  extend- 

ing  our  rule  over  a  larger  area.      So  again  in  Perak.      A 

resident  sent  to  advise  becomes  a  resident  who  dictates; 

appoints  as  sultan  the  most  plastic  candidate  in  place  of  one 

preferred  by  the  chiefs;   arouses  resistance  which  becomes 

a  plea  for  using  force ;  finds  Usurpation  of  the  government 

needful;  has  his  proclamation  tom  down  by  a  native,  who 

is  thereupon  stabbed  by  the  residentes  servant;  the  resident 

is  himself  killed  as  a  consequence;    then  (nothing  being 

Said  of  the  murder  of  the  native),  the  murder  of  the  resident 

leads  to  ontcries  for  vengeance,  and  a  militÄTj  ^xgeditioxL 
S8 
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establishes  British  rule.  Be  it  in  the  slaying  of  Karen 
tribes  who  resist  surveyors  of  their  territory,  or  be  it  in  the 
demand  made  on  the  Chinese  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrine 
that  a  British  traveller,  sacred  wherever  he  may  choose 
to  intrude,  shall  have  his  death  avenged  on  some  one,  we 
everywhere  find  pretexts  for  quarreis  which  lead  to  acqnisi- 
tions.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  Press,  the  same 
spirit  is  shown.  During  the  debate  on  the  Suez-Canal  pur- 
chase,  our  Prime  Minister,  ref  erring  to  the  possible  annexa- 
tion  of  Egypt,  Said  that  the  English  people,  wishing  the 
Empire  to  be  maintained,  ^'  will  not  be  alarmed  even  if  it 
be  increased;  "  and  was  cheered  for  so  saying.  And  recent- 
ly,  urging  that  it  is  time  to  blot  out  Dahomey,  the  weekly 
Organ  of  filibustering  Christianity  exclaims — "  Let  us  take 
Whydah,  and  leave  the  savage  to  recover  it" 

And  now,  having  observed  this  re-development  of 
armed  forces  and  revival  of  the  predatory  spirit,  we  may 
note  that  which  chiefly  cgncems  us — the  retum  towards 
the  militant  type  in  our  institutions  generally — the  exten- 
sion  of  centralized  administration  and  of  eompulsory  regula- 
tion.  In  the  first  place  we  see  it  within  the  governmental 
Organization  itself :  the  functions  of  courts-martial  on  naval 
disasters  are  usurped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  department; 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  Government  are  peremptorily 
restricted  by  a  minister  at  home;  and  county  governing 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  part  of  their  county  burdens  on  the 
nation  at  large,  are  simultaneously  yielding  up  part  of  their 
powers.  Military  ofiicialism  everywhere  tends  to  usurp  the 
place  of  civil  officialism.  We  have  military  heads  of  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  police;  military  men  hold 
Offices  under  the  Board  of  Works  and  in  the  Art  depart- 
ment; the  inspectors  of  railways  are  military  men;  and 
some  municipal  bodies  in  the  provinces  are  appointing 
majors  and  captains  to  minor  civil  offices  in  their  gift: 
an  inevitable  result  being  a  style  of  administration  which 
aaserta   authority    more    and  Te^|gKtd&  mdmdMal   claims 
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lesB.      The  spirit  of  such  a  System  we  see  in  the  desigii 
and   execution   of  the   Contagious   Diseases   Acts — Acts 
which   emanated   from   the   military   and   naval   depart- 
ments,  which  over^ride  those  guarantees  of  indiyidual  f  ree- 
dorn  proyided  by  constitutional  f  orms,  and  which  are  ad- 
ministered  by  a  central  police  not  responsible  to  local  au- 
thorities.     Akin  in  spirit  is  the  general  sanitary  dictation 
which,  extending  for  these  many  years,  has  now  ended 
in  the  formation  of  several  hundred  districts  officered  by 
medical  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  govemment  and 
under  its  supervision.     Within  the  Organization  of  the 
medical  profession  itself  we  see  a  congruous  change:   in- 
dependent  bodies  who  give  diplomas  are  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  but  there  must  be  unificaition — a  Single  Standard 
of  examination.    Poor-Law  administration,  again,  has  been 
growing  more  centralized:  boards  of  guardians  having  had 
their  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  Orders  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.    Moreover,  while  the  regu- 
lating  centres  in  London  have  been  absorbing  the  functions 
of  provincial  regulating  centres,  these  have  in  their  tum 
been  usurping  those  of  local  trading  companies.    In  sundry 
towns  municipal  bodies  have  become  distributors  of  gas  and 
water;  and  now  it  is  urged  (significantly  enough  by  a  mili- 
tary enthusiast)  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  London. 
Nay,  these  public  agents  have  become  builders  too.     The 
supplying  of  small  houses  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 
construction,  been  made  unremunerative  to  private  persons, 
is  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  munici- 
palities;    and  in  London  the  Metropolitan  Board  having 
proposed  that  the  rate-payers  should  spend  so  much  to 
build  houses  for  the  poor  in  the  Holbom  district,  the 
Secretary   of   State   says   they   must   spend   moref     Of 
like  meaning  is  the  fact  that  our  System  of  telegraphs, 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  Organization,  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  governmental  Organization.    And  then 
amilsrlj-  sbowing  tbe  tendencj  towarda  increoiae  oi  ^q^^t^- 
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mental  structures  at  the  expense  of  industrial  Btructuice, 
there  haa  been  an  active  advocacy  of  State-purchaee  of 
railways — au  advocacy  which  has  been  for  the  present  büs- 
pended  only  because  of  the  national  loss  entailed  by  pur 
chase  of  the  telegraphs.  How  pervading  js  the  influenee 
we  see  in  the  schemes  of  a  coercive  pbilanthropy,  whicb, 
invoking  State-power  to  improve  people'e  conduct,  disre- 
gards  the  proofe  that  the  restrictions  on  conduct  enacted 
of  old,  and  in  later  timea  aboliabed  as  tyranuical,  habituall; 
had  kindred  motives.  Men  are  to  be  made  temperate  by 
impedinients  to  drinking — shall  be  lesa  free  than  hitherto 
to  buy  and  seil  certain  articiee.  Inatead  of  extending  the 
principle  proper  to  the  industrial  type,  of  providing  quick 
and  coetles9  remediea  for  injuries,  minor  ae  well  as  major, 
which  Citizens  inöiet  on  one  another,  legislatore  extend  the 
principle  of  preventing  them  by  inapection.  The  arrange- 
ments  in  mines,  factoriee,  shipe,  lodging-houses,  bakebouaes, 
down  even  to  water-cloeets  in  private  dwelHngs,  are  pre- 
scribed  by  laws  carried  out  by  officials.  Not  by  quick  and 
certain  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  is  adulteration  to  be 
remedied,  but  by  public  analyzers.  Beneäts  are  not  to  be 
bought  by  men  with  the  money  their  efficient  work  brings 
them,  which  ia  the  law  of  voluntary  co-operation,  but  bene- 
fits  are  given  irrespective  of  eflfort  expeuded:  without  regard 
to  their  deserts,  men  shall  be  provided  at  the  public  coet 
with  free  libraries,  free  local  museums,  etc. ;  and  from  the 
savinga  of  the  more  worthy  shall  be  taken  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  means  of  Bupplying  the  leas  worthy  who  have  not 
aaved.  Along  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  Stat«-Buthority 
over  Citizens  has  no  asaignable  limite,  which  is  au  assump- 
tion proper  to  the  militant  type,  there  goes  an  unhesitating 
faith  in  State-judgment,  also  proper  to  the  militant  type. 
Bodily  welfare  and  mental  welfare  are  consigned  to  it  with- 
out the  leaat  doubt  of  ita  capacity.  Having  by  stniggles 
through  centuriea  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  alleged 
etemal  good,  forced  on  men  its  teachings,  we  invoke  another 
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power  to  f oroe  its  teachings  on  men  f or  their  alleged  temporal 
good.  The  compukion  once  supposed  to  be  justified  in 
religious  Instruction  bj  the  infallible  judgment  of  a  Pope,  is 
now  sappo6ed  to  be  justified  in  secular  instruction  bj  the 
infallible  judgment  of  a  Parliament;  and  thus,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  resistance,  there  is  established 
an  education  bad  in  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  order. 

Inevitablj  along  with  this  partial  reversion  to  the  com- 
pulsory  social  System  which  accompanies  partial  reversion 
to  the  militant  type  of  strueture,  there  goes  an  appropriate 
change  of  sentiments.  In  essence  Toryism  Stands  for  the  ^ 
control  of  the  State  versus  the  f reedom  of  the  individual ;  ^ 
and  in  essence  Liberalism  Stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  versiis  the  control  of  the  State.  But  whereas, 
during  the  previous  peaceful  period,  individual  liberty 
was  extended  by  abolishing  religious  disabilities,  establish- 
ing  f ree-trade,  removing  impediments  f rom  the  press,  etc. ; 
since  the  reversion  began,  the  party  which  effected  these 
changes  has  vied  with  the  opposite  party  in  multiplying 
State-administrations  which  diminish  individual  liberty. 
How  far  the  principles  of  free  govemment  have  been  dis- 
r^arded,  and  how  directly  this  change  is  sequent  upon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  fosters,  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  Suez-Canal  business.  A  step  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cost,  committed  the  nation  to  en- 
tanglements  of  a  serious  kind,  was  taken  by  its  ministry 
in  such  manner  that  its  representative  body  had  a  nominal, 
but  no  real,  power  of  reversing  it;  and  instead  of  protest 
against  this  disregard  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
came  general  applause.  The  excuse  accepted  by  all 
was  the  miUtary  exigency.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
co-ordinating  centre  by  which  offensive  and  defensive 
Operations  are  directed,  was  said  to  necessitate  this  ignoring 
of  Parliament  and  this  Suspension  of  self-govemment. 
And  the  general  sentiment,  responding  to  the  alleged  need 
for  keeping  our  hold  on  a  conquered  territory,  not  only 
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forgave  but  rejoiced  over  this  retum  towards  militai; 

nile. 

§  267.  Of  course  social  metamorphoses  are  in  eyery  case 
complicated  and  obscured  by  special  causes  never  twice 
alike.  Where  rapid  growth  is  going  on,  the  ehanges  of 
strueture  accompanjing  increase  of  mass  are  involved  with 
the  ehanges  of  strueture  resulting  from  modification  of  type. 
Further,  disentanglement  of  the  facts  is  made  difficult 
when  the  two  great  Systems  of  organs  f  or  sustentation  and 
extemal  action  are  evolving  simultaneously.  This  is  our 
own  case.  That  re-development  of  structures  for  extenml 
action  which  we  have  been  tracing,  and  that  partial  return 
to  a  congruous  social  System,  have  not  arrested  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  sustaining  structures  and  that  social  system 
they  foster.  Hence  sündry  ehanges  opposite  to  those  enu- 
merated  above.  While  the  revival  of  ecciesiasticism  hav- 
ing  for  cardinal  principle  Subordination  to  authority,  has 
harmonized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  the 
increase  of  divisions  in  the  Church,  the  assertions  of  in- 
dividual  judgment,  and  the  relaxations  of  dogma,  have  ha^ 
monized  with  the  contrary  movement.  While  new  educa- 
tional  organizations  tending  towards  regimental  uniformity, 
are  by  each  f resh  Act  of  Parliament  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  educational  organizations  in  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities,  are  being  made  more  plastic  and  leas  uniform. 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with  the 
employment  of  labour,  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  voluntary  co-operation,  they  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  reverse  the  free-trade  policy  which  indus- 
trial  evolution  has  been  extending.*  The  Interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compukory  System  of  regu- 
lation  has  been  abolished  where  its  pressure  had  beoome 
intolerable,  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  where  ita 
pressure  has  not  yet  been  feit. 

Moreover,  the  vast  transformation  suddenly  caused  by 
railways  and  telegrapha,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
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metamorphoses  of  the  kinds  we  are  confiidering.  Within 
a  generation  the  social  organism  has  passed  from  a  stage 
like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble  circulation 
and  rudimentary  nerves,  to  a  stage  like  that  of  a  warm- 
bloodied  creature  with  efficient  vascular  System  and  a  de- 
veloped  nervous  apparatus.  To  this  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  great  changes  in  habits,  beliefs, 
and  sentiments,  characterizing  our  generation.  Manifestly, 
this  rapid  evolution  of  the  distributing  and  intemuncial 
structures,  has  aided  the  growth  of  both  the  industrial 
Organization  and  the  militant  Organization.  While  pro- 
ductive  activities  have  been  facilitated,  there  has  been  a 
f  urtherance  of  that  centralization  characterizing  the  social 
type  required  f or  offensive  and  defensive  actions. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disguising  complexities,  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  armaments,  more  frequent  conflicts,  and  re- 
vived  military  sentiment,  there  has  been  a  spread  of  com- 
pulsory  regulations.  While  nominally  extended  by  the 
giving  of  votes,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  has  been  in 
mauy  ways  actually  diminished;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever-multiplying  officials  are  appointed  to  insist  on,  and  by 
the  f  orcible  taking  of  money  to  secure  f  or  him,  or  others  at 
his  expense,  benefits  previously  left  to  be  secured  by  each 
for  himself .  And  undeniably  this  is  a  retum  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  lif e  where 
the  militant  type  is  predominant. 

In  metamorphoses,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discern  general  truths  harmonizing  with  those  disclosed  by 
comparisons  of  types.  With  social  organisms,  as  with  indi- 
vidual organisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
activity.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  circumstances 
entail  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mode  of  activity,  there 
by-and-by  results  a  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  both  cases  there  is  a  revemoxv  \jö^«ä^ 
the  old  type  if  there  is  a  resumption  of  tlae  oVäi  «jg\Ivs\\*'5  • 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

QÜALIFICATIONS   AND   SÜMMABY. 

§  268.  One  who  made  the  analogies  between  individual 
Organization  and  social  Organization  bis  special  subject, 
might  carry  them  further  in  several  du-ections. 

He  migbt  illustrate  the  general  truth  that  as  fast  as  struct- 
ure  approaches  completeness,  modifiabilitj  diminishes  and 
growth  ends.  Tbe  finished  animal,  moulded  in  all  details, 
resists  change  by  the  sum  of  those  f orces  which  have  evolved 
its  parts  into  their  respective  shapes;  and  the  finished  society 
does  the  like.  In  either  case  results,  at  length,  rigidity. 
Every  organ  of  the  one  and  Institution  of  the  other  becomes, 
as  maturity  is  neared,  more  coherent  and  definite,  and  offers 
a  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  required  either  by  increase 
of  size  or  Variation  of  conditions. 

Then  he  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  as  in  individual 

organisms  so  in  social  organisms,  after  the  structures  proper 

to  the  type  have  fully  evolved  there  presently  begins  a  slow 

decay.    He  could  not,  indeed,  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 

this;   since  among  ancient  societies,  essen tially  militant  in 

their  activities,  dissolution  by  conquest  habitually  prevented 

the  cycles  of  changes  from  being  completed;    and  since 

modern  societies  are  passing  through  their  cycles.     But  the 

minor  parts  of  modern  societies,  especially  during  those 

earlier  times  when  local  development  was  little  implicated 

with  general  development,  \vo\\\d  ^\^\d  \v\rcL  ^^dft\xfiÄ,    He 

58d 
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might  instance  the  fact  that  ancient  corporate  towns,  with 

their  guilds  and  regulations  of  industry,  gradually  made 

more  numerous  and  stringent,  slowly  dwindled,  and  gave 

way  before  towns  in  which  the  absence  of  privileged  classes 

permitted  freedom  of  industry :  the  rigid  old  structure  hav- 

ing  its  function  usurped  by  a  plastic  new  one.    In  each  in- 

stitution,  private  or  public,  he  might  point  to  the  ever-multi- 

plying  usages  and  bye-laws,  severally  introduced  to  fit  the 

actions  to  the  passing  time,  but  eventually  making  adapta- 

tion  to  a  Coming  time  impracticable.    And  he  might  infer 

that  a  like  f ate  awaits  each  entire  society,  which,  as  its  adjust- 

ments  to  present  circumstances  are  finished,  loses  power  to 

re-adjiist  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  f  uture :  eventually 

disappearing,  if  not  by  violence,  then  by  a  decline  consequent 

on  inability  to  compete  with  younger  and  more  modifiable 

societies. 

Were  his  speculative  audacity  sufficient,  he  might  end  by 
alleging  parallelisms  between  the  processeg.  of  reproduction 
in  the  two  cases.  Among  primitive  societies  which  habitu- 
ally  multiply  by  fission,  but  are  by  conquest  occasionally 
fosed,  group  with  group,  after  which  there  is  presently  a 
recurrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to  what 
happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which,  multiplying 
fisaparously,  from  time  to  time  reverse  the  process  by  that 
fusion  which  naturalists  call  conjugation.  Then  he  might 
point  out  that  in  either  case  the  larger  and  stationary  types^ 
propagate  by  the  dispersion  of  germs.  Adult  organisms 
which  are  fixed,  send  off  groups  of  such  units  as  they  are 
themselves  composed  of,  to  settle  down  elsewhere  and  grow 
into  organisms  like  themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  off 
their  groups  of  colonists.  And  he  might  even  say  that  as 
Union  of  thegerminal  group  detached  from  one  organism  with 
a  group  detached  from  a  similar  organism,  is  either  essential 
to,or  eondiicive  to,the  vigorous  evohition  of  a  new  organism: 
80  the  mixture  of  colonists  derived  from  one  society  with 
otbers  derived  from  a  tindred  society,  is,  \i  iLol  ea»«tL\Ä»\.\ö^ 
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Btill  conducive  to,  the  evolution  of  a  new  society  more  plastic 
than  the  old  ones  f  rom  which  the  miugled  units  were  derived. 
But  withoüt  committing  oureelves  to  any  such  further 
adventurous  suggestions,  we  maj  leave  the  comparison  as  it 
Stands  in  preceding  chapters.  ^ 

§  269.  This  comparison  has  justified  to  a  degree  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propounded 
by  certain  philosophers  and  implied  even  in  populär  lan- 
guage.  Naturally  it  happened  that  this  idea  took  at  first 
crude  f  orms.    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  them. 

In  the  Bepublic  of  Plato,  asserting  the  fact,  not  even  yet 
adequately  recognized,  that  '^  the  States  are  as  the  men  are; 
they  grow  out  of  human  characters,"  Socrates  is  represented 
as  arguing — "  then  if  the  eonstitutions  of  States  are  five,  the 
dispositions  of  individual  minds  will  also  be  five :  "  an  absurd 
coroUary  from  a  rational  proposition.      Division  of  labour 
is  described  as  a  social  need;    but  it  is  represented  rather 
as  having  to   be  established   than   as  establishing  itself. 
Throughout,  the  conception,  like  indeed  to  conceptions  that 
prevail  still,  is  that  society  may  be  artificially  arranged 
thus  or  thus.      Alleging  such  likeness  between  the  State 
and  the  Citizen  that  from  the  institutions  of  the  one  maj 
be  deduced  the  faculties  of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  States,  growing  "  out  of  human  characters," 
are  "  as  the  men  are,"  joins  the  belief  that  these  States,  with 
characters  thus  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters 
of  their  Citizens.    Chiefly,  however,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  analogy  held  by  Plato  to  exist  between  the  individual 
and  the  State,  he  shows  by  comparing  reason,  passion  or 
spirit,  and  desire,  in  the  one,  to  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  and 
traders  in  the  other.    Not  to  the  mutually-dependent  parts 
of  the  bodily  Organization  are  the  mutually-dependent  parts 
of  the  political  Organization  supposed  to  be  analogous,  but 
rather  to  the  co-operating  powers  of  the  mind.  The 

conception  of  Hobbea  m  one  xesi^eX.  ot\^  ,  ^Y^TQ^<;^\yis&  iLearer 
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to  a  rational  conceptdoiL  Like  Plato  he  regards  social  Organi- 
zation not  as  natural  but  as  factitious:  propounding,  as  he 
do^,  the  notion  of  a  social  contract  as  originating  govern- 
mental institutionsy  and  as  endowing  the  sovereign  with  ir- 
re vocable  authority.  The  analogy  as  conceived  by  him  is  best 
expressed  in  bis  own  words.  He  says: — "  For  by  art  is 
created  that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Commonwealth^  or 
State,  in  Latin  Civitas,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man; 
though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for 
whose  protection  and  defeuce  it  was  intended;  and  in  which 
the  sovereigniy  is  an  artificial  souly  as  giving  lif  e  and  motion 
to  the  whole  body;  the  magisirates,  and  other  officers  of 
judicature,  artificial  joints;  reward  and  punishment,  by 
which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every  Joint  and 
member  is  moved  to  perform  bis  duty,  are  the  nerves,  that  do 
the  same  in  the  body  natural;  "  etc.  Here,  in  so  far  as  the 
comparison  drawn  is  in  the  main  between  the  structures  of 
the  two,  is  it  less  indefensible  than  that  of  Plato;  which  is  a 
comparison  between  structures  in  the  one  and  functions  in 
the  other.  But  the  special  analogies  named  are  erroneous;  as 
is  also;  in  common  with  that  of  Plato,  the  general  analogy; 
since  it  is  alleged  between  the  Organization  of  a  society  and 
the  Organization  of  a  human  being— an  analogy  far  too 
special.  Living  at  a  later  time,  when  biologists 

had  revealed  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  Organization, 
and  reeognizing  social  structures  as  not  artificially  made  bi^ 
naturally  developed,  M.  Comte  avoided  these  errors;  an(^ 
not  comparing  the  social  organism  to  an  individual  organism 
of  any  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  principles  of  Organiza- 
tion are  common  to  societies'^and  animals.  He  regarded  each 
stage  of  social  progress  as  a  product  of  preceding  stages ;  and 
he  saw  that  the  evolution  of  structures  advances  from  the 
general  to  the  special.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  escape 
the  early  misoonception  that  institutions  are  artificial  ar- 
rangements;  for  he  inconsistently  held  it  possible  for  societies 
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to  be  f orthwith  re-organized  in  conf ormity  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  bis  "  Positive  Philosophy." 

Here  let  it  once  more  be  distinctly  aseerted  that  there  exist 
no  analogies  between  the  body  politic  and  a  living  body,  save 
thoee  necessitated  by  that  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which 
they  display  in  common.  Though,  in  f  oregoing  chapteis, 
Bundry  comparisons  of  social  structures  and  functions  to 
structures  and  functions  in  the  human  body,  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  made  only  because  structures  and  functions 
in  the  human  body  f umish  familiär  illustrations  of  structures 
and  functions  in  general.  The  social  organism,  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  asymmetrical  instead  of  symmetrical, 
sensitive  in  all  its  units  instead  of  having  a  Single  sensitive 
centre,  is  not  comparable  to  any  particular  type  of  individual 
organism,  animal  or  vegetal.  All  kinds  of  creatures  are.  alike 
in  so  f  ar  as  each  exhibits  co-operation  among  its  components 
f  or  the  benefit  of  the  whole ;  and  this  trait,  common  to  them, 
is  a  trait  common  also  to  societies.  Further,  among  indi- 
vidual organismsy  the  degree  of  co-operation  measures  the 
degree  of  evolution;  and  this  general  truth,  too,  holds 
among  social  organisms.  Once  more,  to  effect  increasing 
co-operation,  creatures  of  every  order  show  us  increasingly- 
complex  appliances  for  transfer  and  mutual  influence;  and 
to  this  general  characteristic,  societies  of  every  order  f umish 
a  corresponding  characteristic.   These,  then,  are  the  analogies 

^Ueged:  Community  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  organi- 

^»tion  is  the  only  Community  asserted.* 

§  270.  But  now  let  us  drop  this  alleged  parallelism  be- 
tween individual  organizations  and  social  organizations.  I 
have  used  the  analogies  elaborated,  but  as  a  scaffolding  to 

*  This  emphatic  i^pndiation  of  the  belief  that  there  is  any  special  analogy 
between  the  social  organism  and  the  human  organism,  I  havea  motiTefor 
roaking.  A  rüde  outline  of  the  general  oonception  elaborated  in  the  praoed- 
ing  eleven  chapters,  was  published  by  me  in  the  Westminater  Review  for 
January,  1860.  In  it  I  expressly  rejected  the  oonception  of  Plato  and 
Hobbes,  that  there  is  a  Ukenesa  Ytetwoßu  «x\s2l  oT\sixC\saiCvsi^wDA.^i^<»s- 
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help  in  building  up  a  coherent  body  of  sociological  induc- 
tions.  Letustakeawaj  thescaffolding:  the  inductions  will 
stand  by  themselves. 

We  saw  that  societies  are  aggregates  which  grow;  that  in 
the  various  type»  of  them  there  are  great  varieties  in  the 
growths  reached;  that  types  of  successively  larger  sizes 
result  from  the  aggregation  and  re-aggregation  of  those  of 
smaller  sizea;  and  that  this  increase  by  eoalescence,  joined 
with  interstitial  increase,  ia  the  process  through  which  have 
been  formed  the  vast  civilized  nations. 

Along  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goes  increase  of 
stnictnre.  Primitive  hordes  are  without  established  distinc- 
tions  of  parts.  With  growth  of  them  into  tribes  habitually 
come  some  unlikenesses;  both  in  the  powers  and  occupations 
of  their  jnembers.  Unions  of  tribes  are  followed  by  more 
unlikenesses,  goyemmental  and  industrial-^ocial  grades 
running  through  the  whole  mass,  and  contrasts  between  the 
differently-occupied  parts  in  different  localities.  Such  dif- 
ferentiations  mukiply  as  the  compounding  progresses.  They 
proceed  from  the  general  to  the  special.  First  the  broad 
division  between  ruling  and  mied;  then  within  the  ruling 
part  divisions  into  political,  religious,  military,  and  within 
the  ruled  part  divisions  into  food  producing  classes  and 
handi-craftsmen;  then  within  each  of  these  divisions  minor 
ones,  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  the  structural  aspect  to  the  f unctional  aspect, 
we  note  that  so  long  as  all  parts  of  a  society  have  like 
natures  and  activities,  there  is  hardly  any  mutual  depend- 
enee,  and  the  aggregate  scarcely  fomis  a  vital  whole.  As  its 
parts  assume  different  functions  they  become  dependent  on 
one  another,  so  that  injury  to  one  hurts  others;  until,  in 
highly-evolved  societies,  general  perturbation  is  caused  by 
derangement  of  any  portion.    This  contrast  between  unde- 

ganization  of  a  man ;  sayinfi^  that  '*  there  19  no  Warrant  whatever  for  as- 
saming  this."  Kevertheless,  a  criticism  on  the  articie  in  the  Saturday 
Bevmff,  Msoiibed  to  me  the  idea  which  I  had  thus  dialmcW?)  «^xAvmxAAu 
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veloped  aud  developed  societies,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
with  increasiBg  specialization  of  fiinctions  comes  increasing 
inability  in  each  part  to  perform  the  functions  of  other  parts. 

The  Organization  of  every  society  begins  with  a  contrast 
between  the  division  which  carries  on  relations,  habitually 
hoBtUe,  with  environing  societies,  and  the  division  which  is 
devoted  to  procuring  necessaries  of  life;  and  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  development  these  two  divisions  constitute 
the  whole.  Eventually  there  arises  an  intermediate  division 
serving  to  transf er  products  and  influences  from  part  to  part 
And  in  all  subsequent  stages,  evolution  of  the  two  earlier 
Systems  of  struetnres  depends  on  evolution  of  this  additional 
System. 

While  the  society  as  a  whole  has  the  character  of  its  em- 
taining  System  determined  by  the  character  of  its  environ- 
ment,  inorganic  and  organic,  the  respective  parts  of  this 
System  differentiate  in  adaptation  to  local  circumstances; 
and,  after  primary  Industries  have  been  thus  localized  and 
specialized,  secondary  indnstries  dependent  on  them  arise  in 
conformity  with  the  same  principle.  Fnrther,  as  fast  as 
societies  become  componnded  and  re-compounded,  and  the 
distributing  System  develops,  the  parts  devoted  to  each  kind 
of  industry,  originally  scattered,  aggregate  in  the  most 
favourable  localities;  and  the  localized  industrial  structures, 
nnlike  the  governmental  structures,  grow  regardless  of  the 
original  lines  of  division. 

Increase  of  size,  resnlting  from  the  massing  of  groupa, 
necessitates  means  of  communication ;  both  for  ^chieving 
combined  offensive  and  defensive  actions,  and  for  exchange 
of  products.  Faint  tracks,  then  paths,  rüde  roads,  finished 
roads,  successively  arise;  and  as  fast  as  intercourse  is  thus 
facilitated,  there  is  a  transition  from  direct  barter  to  trading 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class;  out  of  which  evolves  a  com- 
plex  mercantile  agency  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributors, 
The. movement  of  commodities  effected  by  this  agency, 
beginning  as  a  slow  flux  to  andT^^\\3LiTo\aQföi\j^^\&^  at 
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long  intervalsy  passes  into  rhythmical,  regulär,  rapid  cur- 
rents;  and  materials  for  sustentation  distributed  hither  and 
thither,  from  being  few  and  crude  become  numerous  and 
elaborated.  Growing  efficiency  of  transfer  with  greater 
variety  of  transferred  products,  increases  the  mutual  depend- 
ence  of  parts  at  the  same  time  that  it  enables  each  part  to 
fulfil  its  function  better. 

Unlike  the  sustaining  System,  evolved  by  converse  with 
the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  the  regulating  Sys- 
tem is  evolved  by  converse,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
environing  societies.  In  primitive  headless  groups  tempo- 
rary  chieftainship  results  from  temporary  war;  chronic 
hostilities  generate  permanent  chieftainship;  and  gradually 
from  the  miKtary  oontrol  results  the  civil  control.  Habitual 
war,  requiring  prompt  combination  in  the  actions  of  parts, 
necessitates  Subordination.  Societies  in  which  there  is  little 
Subordination  disappear,  and  leave  outstanding  thoae  in 
which  Subordination  is  great;  and  so  there  are  produced,  so- 
cieties in  which  the  habit  fostered  by  war  and  surviving  in 
peace,  brings  about  permanent  Submission  to  a  govemment. 
The  centralized  regulating  system  thus  evolved,  is  in  early 
stages  the  sole  regulating  system.  But  in  large  societies 
which  have  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is  added 
a  decentralized  regulating  system  for  the  industrial  struct- 
ures;  and  this,  at  first  subject  in  every  way  to  the  original 
System,  acquires  at  length  substantial  independence.  Finally 
there  arises  for  the  distributing  structures  also,  an  independ- 
ent  Controlling  agency. 

Societies  fall  firstly  into  the  classes  of  simple,  Compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound;  and  from  the  lowest 
the  transition  to  the  highest  is  through  these  stages.  Other- 
wise,  though  less  definitely,  societies  may  be  grouped  as 
militant  and  industrial;  of  which  the  one  type  in  its  de- 
veloped  form  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
coH)peration,  while  the  other  in  its  developed  form  is  organ- 
ized on  the  principle  ot  voluntary  co-opeTatiou.    T\vb  on^ 
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ia  cbaracterized  uot  ouly  by  a  despotie  central  power,  but 
also  by  unlimit««)  political  coatrol  of  personal  conduct ;  whÜe 
the  other  is  cbaracterized  not  only  by  a  democratic  or  repre- 
sentative  central  power,  but  also  by  Umitation  of  political 
control  over  personal  conduct. 

Lastly  we  noted  the  coroUary  that  change  in  the  predonii- 
nant  social  activities  bring»  metamorphoeis.  If,  where  tlie 
militant  type  has  not  elaborated  into  so  rigid  a  form  as  to 


prevent  cliange,  a  eonsiderable 
come  niitigations  of  the  coerci 
the  militant  type,  and  weakeni 


ndufitrial  system  anaes,  there 
ve  restraints  characterizing 
ng  of  ita  stnietures.     Con- 


vereely,  where  an  induatrial  system  largely  developed  has 
established  freer  social  forms,  resumption  of  offensive  and 
defensive  activities  causes  reversion  towards  the  militant 
type. 

§  271.  Änd  now,  summing  up  the  results  of  tbis  genenil 
BUrvey,  let  us  observe  the  extent  to  whicb  we  are  prepared 
by  it  for  further  inquiries. 

The  raany  facta  contemplated  unite  in  proving  that  social 
evolution  forms  a  part  of  evolution  at  large.  Like  evolving 
aggregates  in  general,  societies  show  Integration,  both  bv 
simple  increase  of  mass  and  by  coalescence  and  re-coales- 
cence  of  masses.  The  change  from  homogeneity  to  hslero- 
geneity  is  mnltitudinously  exempliäed;  up  from  the 
tribe,  alike  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  civilized  nation,  füll  oi  j 
Btructural  and  functional  unlücenesses.  With  progressing 
Integration  and  heterogeneity  goes  inereasing  coherence.  We 
see  the  wandering  group  dispersing,  dividing,  held  togetlier 
by  no  bonds;  the  tribe  with  parte  made  more  coherent  by 
Subordination  to  a  dominant  man;  the  Cluster  of  tribes 
united  in  a  political  plexus  under  a  chief  with  Bul>chiefs; 
and  so  on  up  to  the  civilized  nation,  consolidated  enough  to 
hold  t<^ether  for  a  thousand  yeara  or  more.  Simultaneously 
comes  inereasing  definiteness.  Social  Organization  is  at  first 
ragTie;    advance  bringe  wltiei  «xTvii^m.«ata  which  grow 
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slowly  more  precise;  customs  pass  in|;o  laws  which,  while 
gaining  fixity,  also  become  more  specific  in  their  applications 
to  varieties  of  actions;  and  all  institutions,  at  first  confusedly 
intermingled,  slowly  separate,  at  the  sarae  time  that  each 
within  itself  marks  off  more  distinctly  its  component  struct- 
ures.  Thus  in  all  respects  is  f ulfilled  the  formula  of  evolu- 
tion.  There  is  progress  towards  greater  size,  coherence,  mul- 
tif ormity,  and  definiteness. 

Besides  these  general  trutlis,  a  nnmber  of  special  tniths 
have  been  disciosed  by  onr  survey.  Comparisons  of  societies 
in  their  ascending  grades,  have  made  manifest  certain  eardi- 
nal  facts  respecting  their  growths,  stnictnres,  and  functions 
— facts  respecting  the  Systems  of  structures,  sustaining,  dis- 
tributing,  regulating,  of  which  they  are  composed;  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions  and  the  dominant  forms  of  social  activities  entailed; 
and  respecting  the  metamorphoses  of  types  caused  by 
changes  in  the  activities.  The  inductions  arrived  at,  thus 
constituting  in  rüde  outline  an  Erapirical  Sociology,  show 
that  in  social  phenomena  there  is  a  general  order  of  co- 
existence  and  sequence;  and  that  therefore  social  phenom- 
ena form  the  subject-matter  of  a  science  reducible,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  to  the  deductive  form. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  general,  and,  in 
Subordination  to  it,  guided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 
are  now  prepared  for  foUowing  out  the  synthesis  of  social 
phenomena.  We  must  begin  with  those  simplest  ones  pre- 
sented  by  the  evolution  of  the  f amily. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  PAET  IL 


Some  remarks  made  in  the  Bevue  Phüa$ophique  for  May,  1877,  byin 
acute  aod  yet  sympathetic  critic,  M.  Henri  Marion,  show  me  the  need 
for  adding  here  an  explanation  which  may  prevent  other  readen  fiom 
being  puzzled  by  a  seeming  inconsistency. 

M.  Marion  indicates  the  contrast  I  have  drawn  between  thoee  indi- 
vidual  organisms  in  which,  along  with  a  developed  nutritive  System 
there  is  an  undeveloped  nervous  system,  and  those  in  which  a  devel- 
oped nervous  syetem  enables  the  organism  to  co-ordinate  its  ooter 
actione  so  as  to  secure  prey  and  escape  enemies:  rightly  saying  that  I 
class  the  first  as  relatively  low  and  the  second  as  relatiyely  high.  He 
then  points  out  that  I  regard  as  analog^us  to  these  types  of  individusl 
organisms,  those  types  of  social  organisms  which  are  characterized, 
the  one  by  a  largely-developed  sustaining  or  industrial  System  with  a 
feeble  regulating  or  governmental  System,  and  the  other  by  a  less-de- 
veloped  industrial  system  joined  with  a  centralized  governmental  Sys- 
tem, enabling  the  society  effectually  to  combine  its  forcea  in  confliet 
with  other  societies.  And  he  proceeds  to  show  that  though,  in  clasB- 
ing  the  types  of  animals,  I  put  those  with  unde veloped  nervous  Systems 
as  low  and  those  with  developed  nervous  Systems  as  high ;  in  classiog 
societies  I  tacitly  imply  that  those  with  predominant  industrial  or  sus- 
taining Systems  are  superior  to  those  with  highly-centralized  tnd 
powerful  regulating  Systems.  He  says: — **£n  naturaliste  quMl  est,  il 
regarde  visiblement  comme  sup^rieurs  auz  autres  les  ^tats  les  plos 
centrallsös/'  (HI,  616.)  And  then  commenting  on  the  dislike  whicb, 
as  **  an  Englishman  of  the  Liberal  school/^  I  show  for  such  centralized 
societies,  and  my  admiration  for  the  free,  less-govemed,  industriil 
societies,  he  emphasizes  the  incongruity  by  saying: — ''Mais  bientÄt 
ie  moraliste  en  lui  combat  le  naturaliste ;  et  la  libert6  individuelle, 
principe  d*anarchie  cependant,  trouve  en  lui  un  d^fenseur  auasi  cha- 
leureux  qu^inattendu.'*  (ib.) 

I  regretthat  when  writing  the  foregoing  chapters  I  omitted  to  contrast 
the  lives  of  individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  such  wav  as 
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to  ahow  the  origin  of  this  seeming  incongruity.  It  is  this : — Indiv!dual 
organisniBy  whether  low  or  high,  have  to  maintain  their  lives  by  offensive 
or  defensive  activities,  or  both :  to  get  food  and  escape  enemies  ever 
remain  the  easential  requirements.  Hence  the  need  for  a  regulating 
System  by  which  the  actions  of  senses  and  limbe  may  be  co-ordinated.  * 
Hence  the  superiority  ihat  results  f rom  a  centnüized  nervous  appa- 
nttuB  to  which  all  the  outer  organs  are  completely  subordinate. 
It  is  otherwise  with  societies.  Doubtless  during  the  militant  stages 
of  social  evolution,  the  lives  of  societies,  like  the  lives  of  animals,  are 
largely,  or  even  mainly,  dependent  on  their  poweis  of  offence  and  de- 
fenoe ;  and  during  these  stages,  societies  having  the  most  centralized 
regulating  Systems  can  use  their  poweis  most  effectually,  and  are  thus, 
rdatwdy  to  the  temporary  requirenunUy  the  highest.  Such  require- 
ments, however,  are  but  temporary.  Increase  of  industrialism  and 
decrease  of  militancy,  gradually  bring  about  a  State  in  which  the  lives 
of  societies  do  not  depend  mainly  on  their  powers  of  dealing  offen- 
sively  and  defensively  with  other  societies,  but  depend  mainly  on 
those  powers  which  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggles  of 
industrial  competition.  So  that,  rdatiioely  to  the»e  ttUimate  require- 
menUf  societies  become  high  in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  their 
industrial  Systems,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  those 
centralized  regulating  Systems  fitting  them  for  carrying  on  wars.  In 
animals,  then,  the  measure  of  superiority  remains  the  same  through- 
out,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  remain  the  same  throughout; 
but  in  societies  the  measure  of  superiority  is  entirely  changed,  be- 
cause the  ends  to  be  achieved  are  entirely  changed. 

This  answer  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to  a  previous  objection 
M.  Marion  makes.  I  have  pointed  out  that  whereas,  in  the  individual 
organism,  the  component  units,  mostly  devoid  of  feeling,  carry  on 
their  activities  for  the  welfare  of  certain  groups  of  units  (forming  the 
nervous  centres)  which  monopolize  feeling ;  in  the  social  organism,  all 
the  units  are  endowed  with  feeling.  And  I  have  added  the  coroUary 
that  whereas,  in  the  individual  organism,  the  units  ezist  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  aggregate,  in  the  social  organism  the  figgregate  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  units.  M.  Marion,  after  indicating  these  views,  expresses 
his  astonishment  that,  having  clearly  recognlzed  this  difference,  I 
aft€rwards  take  so  little  account  of  it,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  affect- 
ing  the  analogies  I  draw.  The  reply  is  that  my  recognition  of  this 
profound  difference  between  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  individual 
organizations  and  by  social  organizations,  causes  the  seemingly-anom- 
aloua  estimation  of  social  types  ezplained  above.  Social  Organization 
is  to  be  considered  high  in  proportion  as  it  subserves  individual  ^«\r 
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fare,  becaiue  in  a  society  tbe  units  are  seiitient  and  the  aggregate  in- 
sentient ;  and  the  industrial  type  is  the  higher  becanae,  in  thai  Uate  af 
permanent  peaee  to  whieh  eivüütUion  ia  tendingy  it  subser^es  individoal 
welfare  better  than  the  militant  type.    During  the  progreesive  fitagei 
of  militancy,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  takes  preoedenoe  of  indi- 
vidual  welfare,  because  thia  dependB  on  presenration  of  the  aggregate 
from  destniction  by  enemies;  and  hence,  under  the  militant  rigimey 
the  individual,  regarded  aa  exiating  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  bas 
bis  personal  ends  consulted  only  so  f ar  aa  conaiata  with  maintaining 
the  power  of  the  State.    But  as  the  neoesaity  for  self-preserration  of 
the  Society  in  conflict  with  other  societies  decreaaea,  the  aubordina- 
tion  of  individual  welfare  to  corporate  welfare  becomea  less;  and 
finally,  when  the  aggregate  has  no  extemal  dangers  to  meet,  the  Or- 
ganization proper  to  complete  industrialism  which  it  acquires,  coo- 
duces  to  individual  welfare  in  the  greatest  degree.     The  industrial 
type  of  Society,  with  its  de*centralized  atructures,  ia  the  highest,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  one  which  most  subservea  that  happiness  of  the  units 
which  is  to  be  achieved  by  social  Organization,  as  distinguished  from 
that  happiness  of  the  aggregate  which  is  to  be  achieved  by  individuil 
oiganization  with  its  centralized  structures. 
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PART   III. 


DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


OHAPTER  L 

THE  MAIKTENANOB  OF  8PX0IE8. 

§  272.  As  füll  understanding  of  the  social  relations  can- 
not  be  gained  without  studying  their  genesis^  so  neither  can 
füll  understanding  of  the  domestic  relations;  and  fuUy  to 
nnderstand  the  genesis  of  the  domestic  relations,  we  must  go 
further  back  than  the  history  of  man  carries  us. 

Of  every  species  it  is  iindeniable  that  individuals  which 
die  mnst  be  replaced  by  new  individuals,  or  the  species  as  a 
whole  must  die.  No  less  obvious  is  it  that  if  the  death-rate 
in  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  multiplication  must  be  high, 
and  conversely.  This  proportioning  of  reproduction  to  mor- 
tality  is  requisite  for  mankind  as  for  every  other  kind. 
Hence  the  f acts  exhibited  by  Uving  beings  at  large  must  be 
considered  that  the  facts  exhibited  by  human  beings  may 
be  clearly  comprehended. 

§  273.  Begarding  the  continued  life  of  the  species  as  in 
every  case  the  end  to  which  all  other  ends  are  secondary  (for 
if  the  species  disappears  all  other  ends  disappear),  let  us  look 
at  the  several  modes  there  are  of  achieving  this  end.  The  re- 
quirement  that  a  due  number  of  adults  shall  anse  in  succes- 
sive  generations,  may  be  f  ulfilled  in  variously-modified  ways, 
which  subordinate  the  existing  and  next-succeeding  members 
of  the  species  in  various  degrees. 

Low  creatures  having  small  powers  of  meeting  the  life- 

destrojin^  activities  around,  and  still  amallei  ^^et^  oi  ^t<> 
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tecting  progeny,  can  maintain  their  kinds  only  if  the  mature 
individual  produces  the  germs  of  new  individuals  in  immense 
numbers;  so  that,  unprotected  and  defeneeless  though  the 
germs  are,  one  or  two  may  escape  destruction.  And  mani- 
festly,  the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  substance  trans- 
formed  into  germs  (and  often  most  of  it  is  so  transformed), 
the  smaller  the  part  that  can  be  devoted  to  individual  life. 

With  eaeh  germ  is  usually  laid  up  some  nutritive  matter, 
available  f  or  growth  bef  ore  it  commences  its  own  struggle  f or 
existence.  From  a  given  quantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the 
parent  to  reproduetion,  there  may  be  formed  either  a  larger 
number  of  germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
eaeh,  or  a  smaller  nimiber  with  a  larger  quantity  each. 
Hence  result  differences  in  the  rates  of  juvenile  mortality. 
Here  of  a  million  minute  ova  lef t  uncared  for,  the  majority 
are  destroyed  bef  ore  they  are  hatched;  multitudes  of  the 
remainder,  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies,  die  or  are  devoured  soon  af ter  they  are 
hatched;  so  that  very  few  have  considerable  lengths  of  in* 
dividual  life.  Conversely,  when  the  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageous  that  there  should  be 
fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  bequeathed  to  each,  the 
young  individuals,  beginning  life  at  more  advanced  stages  of 
development,  survive  longer.  The  species  is  maintained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  before  arrival  at  maturity. 

All  varieties  in  the  proportions  of  these  factors  occur. 
An  adult  individual,  the  single  survivor  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  germs,  may  itself  be  almost  whoUy  sacrificed 
individually  in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerous; 
in  which  case  the  species  is  maintained  at  enormous  coet, 
both  to  adults  and  to  young.  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  production  of  multi- 
tudinous germs,  may  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  life;  in 
which  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  is  shown  in 
a  great  mortality  of  the  young.  Or  the  adult,  sacriflicing  its 
substance  almost  entirely,  ii\ay  ^vtodwe^  «LxaodfiXÄte  uumber 
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of  ova  severally  well  provided  with  nutriment  and  well  pro- 
tected,  among  which  the  mortality  is  not  so  great;  and  in 
this  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  falls  more  on 
the  adult  and  less  on  the  young. 

§  274.  Thus  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sense, 
the  welfare  of  the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
its  individuals;  and  further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may 
teil  in  different  proportions  on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the 
mature. 

Already  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §§  319-51,  the 
antagonism  between  Individuation  and  Genesis  ander  its 
general  aspects  has  been  set  forth.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concem  us.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
which  we  shall  find  it  important  to  do,  we  must  look  at  them 
more  closely. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB   DIVEBSE    HTTEBBSTS  OF  THE  SPBOIBG^   OF  THE  PABXNT8, 

ASD  OF  THE  OFFSPBINa. 

§275.  Among  the  microscopic  ProfoÄoa,  there  is  perpetual  • 
spontaneous  fission.  After  a  few  hours  of  independent  , 
existence,  each  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing  two  new 
individual8,which,8everallygrowing,  soon  themselves  repeat 
the  process.  And  then  from  time  to  thne  there  occure  a 
still  more  extreme  form  of  reproduetive  dissolution,  After 
a  period  of  quiescence  the  entire  body  breaks  up  into  germs 
whenee  arise  a  new  generation.  Here,  then,  a  parental  life, 
extremely  brief ,  disappears  absolutely  in  the  lives  of  progeny. 

Animal  aggregates  of  the  second  order  show  us  sundry 
ways  in  which  this  direct  transf  ormation  of  the  parental  body 
into  the  bodies  of  offspring  takes  place;  though  now,  of 
course,  at  longer  intervals.  Among  the  Coßlenterata,  there  is 
the  case  of  certain  MedusoSj  where  the  polype-like  body  of  the 
parent,  or  gwosi-parent,  after  reaehing  a  certain  growth, 
changes  into  a  series  of  segments  looking  like  a  pile  of 
saucers,  each  of  which  in  tum  swims  away  and  becomes  a 
medusa.  In  these  and  allied  cases  of  cyclical  generation,  it 
may,  however,  be  held  that,  as  the  medusa  is  the  adult  form, 
the  body  of  an  unsexual  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing 
these  partially-developed  sexual  individuals.  A 

kindred  result  is  achieved  in  a  different  manner  among  some 
trematode  Entozoa.    Evolved  far  enough  to  have  head,  ap 
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pendages,  and  alimentary  Bystem,  a  Cercaria  presently  trans- 
f omis  its  internal  substance  into  young  CercarioB  subetantial- 
]j  like  itself ;  and,  eventually  bursting,  sets  them  free,  sev- 
erally  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Finally,  af ter  two  or  three 
generations  so  produced,  complet^  individuals  are  formed. 

Different  in  method,  but  ahowing  us  in  an  equal  degree 
the  dissolution  of  a  parent's  body  into  portions  that  are  to 
continue  the  race,  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  ces- 
toid  Entozoa.  A  segment  of  a  tape-worm,  known  as  a  pro- 
glottis  in  its  adult  and  separated  State,  has  then  a  lif e  shown 
only  by  a  f  eeble  power  of  movement.  It  has  descended  f rom 
one  out  of  myriads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  preceding  tape- 
worm;  and  is  itself,  at  the  time  of  becoming  an  independent 
individual,  nothing  more  than  a  receptacle  for  innumerable 
eggs.  Without  limbs,  without  senses,  without  even  alimen- 
tary System,  its  vitality  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  a  plant; 
and  it  dies  as  soon  as  its  contained  masses  of  ova  are  matured. 
Here  we  have  an  extreme  instanee  of  Subordination  both  of 
adult  and  yoimg  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Ascending  now  to  higher  types,  let  us  take  a  f ew  examples 
from  the  Articulata.  Many  kinds  of  parasitic  crustaceans, 
such  as  the  Lernea,  pass  through  a  brief  early  stage  during 
whieh  the  young  individual  swims  about.  Nearly  always  it 
then  dies;  but  if  it  sueceeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it  loses 
its  limbs  and  senses,  and,  doing  nothing  but  absorb  nutriment 
from  the  fish,  evolves  enormous  ovisacs.  Budding  out  from 
the  sides  of  its  body,  these  by  and  by  greatly  exeeed  its  body 
in  bulk:  the  parental  life  is  lost  in  producing  multitudinous 
eggs.  An  instanee  analogous  in  result,  though  diflPerent 

in  method,  occurs  even  among  insects.  Having  no  higher 
life  than  is  implied  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  cactus  over 
whieh  it  ereeps,  the  female  cochineal  insect  develops,  as  it  ap- 
proaches  maturity,  masses  of  ova  whieh  eventually  fill  its  in- 
terior;  and  gradually,  as  its  substance  is  absorbed  by  the  ova, 
it  dies  and  leaves  the  shell  of  its  body  as  a  protective  envelope 
for  them:  whence  issuing,  ninety-nine  aie  devowi^d  tot  qoä 
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that  survives.  Among  superior  insects,  along  with 

perhaps  an  equal  sacrifice  of  young,  the  sacrifice  of  adults  is 
less.  After  a  larval  stage  during  which  the  vital  activities  are 
relatively  low  and  the  mortality  high,  there  comes,  for  the 
one  survivor  out  of  hundreds,  an  aetive  maturity.  This, 
however,  is  brief — sometimes  lasting  but  for  a  few  days;  and 
af ter  the  eggs  are  laid,  lif e  forthwith  ceaäes. 

The  Vertebrata  fumish  such  further  illustrations  as  are 
needed.  In  this  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  the 
inaintenance  of  the  species,  is  in  few  if  any  casee  direct.  A 
cod  produces  above  a  million  eggs,  and,  surviving,  does  this 
year  after  year;  but  though  the  life  of  the  parent  is  pre- 
servedy  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  more  of 
the  progeny  have  their  lives  cut  short  at  various  stages  on  the 
way  to  raaturity.  In  higher  types  of  the  class,  producing 
comparatively  few  eggs  that  are  better  provided  for,  this 
sacrifice  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  interests  of  the 
species  is  much  less;  and  for  the  like  reason  it  is  much  less 
also  in  the  next  highest  group  of  vertebrates,  the  Amphi- 
bia.  Passing  to  Birds,  we  find  preservation  of  the 

race  secured  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost  to  both  parents  and 
oflFspring.  The  young  are  so  well  fostered  that  out  of  a  small 
number  most  grow  up;  while  here  perhaps  a  half,  and  there 
perhaps  a  fourth,  reach  the  reproductive  stage.  Further,  the 
lives  of  tlie  parents  are  but  partially  subordinated  at  times 
when  the  young  are  being  reared.  And  then  there  are  long 
intervals  between  breeding-seasons,  during  which  the  lives  of 
parents  are  carried  on  for  their  own  sakes.  In  the 

highest  class  of  vertebrates,  the  Mammäliay  regarded  as  a 
whole,  we  see  a  like  general  advance  in  this  conciliation  of 
the  interests  of  the  species,  the  parents,  and  the  young;  and 
we  also  see  it  within  the  class  itself,  on  ascending  &om  its 
lower  to  its  higher  types.  A  small  rodent  reaches  maturity 
in  a  few  months;  and,  producing  large  and  frequent  broods, 
soon  dies.  There  is  but  a  short  early  period  during  which  the 
female  Uvea  for  herseif,  and  ake  ixioaXX^  YoesÄ  Yda  V^fe«^  the 
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reproductive  age  is  past:  thus  having  no  latter  days  un- 
biirdened  by  offspring.  Tuming  to  the  other  extreme  we 
find  an  immenfle  contrast  Between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  a  young  elephant's  life  passes  entirely  in  individual  de- 
velopment  and  activity.  The  tax  of  bearing  offspring,  rela- 
tively  f ew  and  at  long  intervals,  subordinates  in  but  a  moder- 
ate degree  the  life  of  the  adult  female.  And  though  our 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long  life  lasts 
after  the  reproductive  age  is  past,  yet,  considering  that  the 
powers  r^main  adequate  for  sustentation  and  self-defence, 
we  may  infer  that  the  female  elephant  usually  enjoys  a 
elosing  series  of  many  years;  while  the  male  is  throughout 
life  scarcely  at  all  taxed. 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  evolution  decrease  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  life  to  the  life  of  the  species.  The 
material  cost  of  reproduction  involves  an  equivalent  sub- 
träction  f rom  individual  development  and  activity,  for  which 
among  low  types  there  is  no  compensation;  but  as  we  aseend 
through  higher  types  we  find  an.increasing  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  parental  pleasures. 

limiting  our  illustrations  to  vertebrate  animals,  we  see 
that  by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  once  depos- 
ited,  is  left  to  its  fate:  there  is  great  physical  expense,  and  if 
no  subsequent  efforts  are  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  the 
accompanying  gratifications.  It  is  otherwise  with  birds  and 
mammals.  While  the  rearing  of  offspring  entails  labour  on 
one  or  both  parents,  the  parental  life,  though  thereby  in  one 
way  restricted,  is  in  another  way  extended;  since  it  has  be- 
come  so  moulded  to  the  requirements,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  sources  of  agreeable  emotions,  just  as  are  the 
activities- which  achieve  seif -sustentation. 

When,  from  the  less  intelligent  of  these  higher  vertebrates 
which  produce  many  young  at  short  intervals,  and  have  to 
abandon  them  at  early  ages,  we  aseend  to  the  more  intelligent 
which  produce  tew  young  at  longer  inter^aAä,  »xA  ^^  xSs^so^ 
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aid  for  longer  pediods;  we  perceive  that,  while  the  rate  of 
juvenile  mortality  is  thus  diminished,  there  results  both  a 
lessened  physical  cost  of  maintaining  the  species,  and  an 
augmented  satisf action  of  the  affections. 

§  277.  Here,  then,  we  have  definite  measures  by  which  to 
determine  what  constitutes  advance  in  the  relations  of  parents 
to  oflFspring  and  to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  organisms 
become  higher  they  are  individually  less  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species;  and  the  implication  is  that  in 
the  highest  type  of  man  this  sacrifice  falls  to  a  minimiun. 

Commonly,  when  discussing  domestic  institiitions,  the 
weif  are  of  those  immediately  eoncemed  is  almost  exclusively 
regarded.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  given  connexions 
between  men  and  women,  is  spoken  of  as  though  the  effects 
on  the  existing  adult  generation  were  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered;  and,  if  the  effects  on  the  rising  generation  are  taken 
into  account,  little  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the  effects 
which  f  uture  generations  will  experience.  This  order  has, 
as  we  see,  to  be  reversed. 

Family  organizations  of  this  or  that  kind  have  first  to  be 
judged  by  the  degrees  in  which  they  help  to  preserve  the 
social  aggregates  they  occur  in;  for,  in  relation  to  its  com- 
ponent  individuals,  each  social  aggregate  Stands  for  the 
species.  Mankind  survives  not  through  arrangements  which 
refer  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  by  survival  of  its  separate  societies; 
each  of  which  struggles  to  maintain  its  existence  in  presence 
of  other  societies.  And  survival  of  the  race,  achieved 
through  survival  of  its  constituent'  societies,  being  the  pri- 
mary  requirement,  the  domestic  arrangements  most  con- 
ducive  to  survival  in  each  society,  must  be  regarded  as 
relatively  appropriate. 

In  so  far  as  it  consists  with  preservation  of  the  society, 
the  next  highest  end  is  raising  the  largest  number  of  healthy 
offspring  from  birth  to  maturity.  The  qualification  does 
not  seem  needed;   but  we  s\i«\\  ^tvä.  ^na&swä  t\\Äl  it  is 
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needed.  Societies^  and  especially  primitive  groups,  do  not 
always  thrive  by  unchecked  increase  in  their  numbers;  but, 
contrariwise,  in  some  cases  preserve  themselves  f rom  extinc- 
tion  at  the  cost  of  increased  mortality  of  the  young. 

After  weif are  of  the  social  group  and  weif are  of  progeny, 
comes  welfare  of  parents.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
must  in  each  ease  be  held  the  best  whieh,  subject  to  these 
preceding  requirements,  furthers  most,  and  burdens  least, 
the  lives  of  adult  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  last  end  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  further- 
ance  of  individual  lif e  which  we  see  when  the  declining  years 
of  parents,  lengthened  and  made  pleasurable  by  offspring, 
also  become  sources  of  pleasure  to  those  offspring. 

Uniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  coroUary  that  the 
highest  Constitution  of  the  family  is  reached  when  there  ia 
such  conciliation  between  the  needs  of  the  society  and  those 
of  its  members,  old  and  young,  that  the  mortality  between 
birth  and  the  reproductive  age  falls  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
lives  of  adults  have  their  Subordination  to  the  rearing  of 
children  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible.  The  diminution 
of  this  Subordination  takes  place  in  three  ways:  first,  by 
elongation  of  that  period  which  precedes  reproduction; 
second,  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  offspring  bome,  as 
well  as  by  increase  of  the  pleasures  taken  in  the  care  of 
them;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of  the  life  which  foUows 
cessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughout  the  organic  world, 
is  also  the  ideal  to  which  comparisons  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point.  In  savage 
tribes  we  find  great  juvenile  mortality:  there  is  commonly 
more  or  less  inf  anticide ;  or  there  are  many  early  deaths  f  rom 
unfavourable  conditions;  or  there  are  both.  Again,  these 
inferior  races  are  characterized  by  early  maturity  and  com- 
mencing  reproduction ;  implying  shortness  of  that  first  period 
dniing  which  the  indiVidual  life  ia  camed  on  iot  \\&  qwdl 
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sake.  While  fertility  lasts,  the  tax,  especially  on  the  women, 
who  are  also  exhausted  by  drudgeries,  is  great.  The  marital 
and  parental  relations  are  sources  of  pleasures  neither  so 
high  nor  so  prolonged  as  in  the  civilized  races.  And  then 
af ter  children  have  been  reared,  the  remaining  life  of  either 
sex  is  brief :  often  being  ended  by  violence;  oft^n  by  de- 
liberate  desertion;  and  otherwise  by  rapid  decay  unchecked 
by  filial  eare. 

We  are  thus  f  umished  with  both  a  relative  Standard  and 
an  absolute  Standard  by  which  to  estimate  domestic  insti- 
tutions  in  each  stage  of  social  progress.  While,  judging 
them  relatively,  by  their  adaptations  to  the  aecompanying 
social  reqnirements,  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needful  in 
their  times  and  places,  arrangements  that  are  repugnant  to 
ns;  we  shall,  judging  them  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the  most 
developed  types  of  life,  individual  and  national,  find  good 
reasons  for  reprobating  them.  For  this  preliminary  survey 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  domestic  relations  whicli  are  the 
highest  as  ethically  considered,  are  also  the  highest  as  con- 
sidered  both  biologically  and  sociologically.* 

*  This  seems  the  fittest  place  for  naming  an  important  Suggestion  made 
by  an  American  adherent  of  mine,  late  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Ha^ 
Tard  üniversity,  Mr.  John  Fiske,  respecting  the  transition  from  the  gre- 
gariousness  of  anthropoid  creatures  to  the  sociality  of  human  being», 
caused  by  the  relations  of  parents  to  offspring.  (See  OfUlines  of  Cosmü 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  pp.  842-4.)  Postulating  the  general  law  that  in  Pro- 
portion as  organisms  are  complex  they  evolve  slowly,  he  infers  that  the 
Prolongation  of  infancy  which  accompanied  derelopment  of  the  less  in- 
telligent Primates  into  the  more  intelligent  ones,  implied  greater  dora- 
tion  of  parental  care.  Children,  not  so  soon  capable  of  providing  for 
theraselves,  had  to  be  longer  nurtured  by  female  parents,  to  some  extent 
aided  by  male  parents,  individually  or  jointly ;  and  hence  resulted  a  bond 
holding  together  parents  and  offspring  for  longer  periods,  and  tending 
to  initiate  the  family.  That  this  has  been  a  co-operating  ftutor  in  social 
evolution,  is  highly  probable. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FBIMirrVE   BELATIONS   OF   THE   SEXES. 

§  278.  Most  readers  will  have  thought  it  stränge  to  begin 
an  account  of  domestic  institutions  by  surveying  the  most 
general  phenomena  of  race-maintenance.  But  they  may  see 
the  propriety  of  setting  out  with  a  purely  natnral-history 
View,  on  being  shown  that  among  low  savages  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  substantially  like  those  common  among  in- 
ferior creatures. 

The  males  of  gregarious  mammals  usually  fight  for  pos- 
session  of  the  females;  and  primitive  men  do  not  in  this 
respect  differ  f rom  other  gregarious  mammals.  Heame  says 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "  it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
among  these  people  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman 
to  whom  they  were  attached."  According  to  Hooper,  a  Slave 
IndiaUy  desiring  another  one's  wife,  fights  with  her  husband. 
Among  the  Bushmen,  "  the  stronger  man  will  sometimes 
take  Äway  the  wife  of  the  weaker."  Narcisse  Peltier,  who 
from  twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-nine  was  detained  by 
a  tribe  of  Queensland  Australians,  states  that  the  men  "  not 
unfrequently  fight  with  spears  for  the  possession  of  a 
woman.'^  And  summing  up  accounts  of  the  Dogrib  Indians, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says — "  In  fact,  the  men  fight  for  the 
possession  of  the  women,  just  like  stags." 

lN*or  is  it  on  the  part  of  males  only,  that  this  practice 
exists.    Peltier  telh  us  that  in  the  abcve-uonveid  \sSä.^  >3cä 
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woinen,  of  whom  from  two  to  five  commonly  belong  to  each 
man,  fight  among  themselves  about  him:  "  their  weapons 
beiiig  heavy  staves  with  which  they  beat  one  another  about 
the  head  tili  the  blood  flows."  And  the  trait  of  feminine 
nature  thus  displayed,  is  congruous  with  one  indicated  by 
Mitchell,  who  says  that  after  battle  it  frequently  happens 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  that  the  wives  of  the 
vanquished,  of  their  own  free  will,  pass  over  to  the  vietOTs: 
reminding  us  of  a  lioness  which,  quietly  watching  the  fight 
between  two  lions,  goes  off  with  the  conqueror. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  State  in  which  the  f amily, 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not  exist.  In  the  loose  groups  of 
men  first  formed,  there  is  no  established  order  of  any  kind: 
everything  is  indefinite,  unsettled.  As  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another  are  undetermined,  so  are  the  relations  of 
men  to  women.  In  either  case  there  are  no  guides  save 
the  passions  of  the  moment,  checked  only  by  f ears  of  con- 
sequences.  Let  us  glance  at  the  f  acts  which  show  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  to  have  been  originally  unregulated  by  the 
institutions  and  ideas  we  conmionly  regard  as  natural. 

§  279.  According  to  Sparrman,  there  is  no  form  of  union 
between  Bushmen  and  Bushwomen  save  '^  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  consummation."  Keating  teils  us  that  the 
Chippewas  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  Hall  says  the  same 
thing  of  the  Esquimaux,  Bancrof  t  of  the  Aleuts,  Brett  of  the 
Arawäks,  Tennent  of  the  Veddahs;  and«  the  Lower  Cali- 
fomians,  Bancroft  says,  "  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  nor 
any  word  in  their  language  to  express  marriage.,  Like  birds 
or  beasts,  they  pair  off  according  to  fancy." 

Even  where  a  ceremony  is  f ound,  it  is  often  nothing  more 
than  either  a  f orcible  or  a  voluntarj  commencement  of  living 
together.  Very  generally  there  is  a  violent  seizure  of  the 
woman  by  the  man — a  capture;  and  the  marriage  is  con- 
duded  by  the  completion  of  this  capture.  In  some  cases  the 
man  and  woman  light  &  &te  «jid  «it  \^^  \1\  m  «ome  cases,  as 
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among  the  Todas,  the  union  is  established  when  the  bride 
perf orms  ^'some  trifling  household  function;  "  in  some  cases, 
as  among  the  Port  Dory  people  of  New  Guinea,  "  tbe  female 
gives  her  intended  some  tobacco  and  betel-leaf ."  When  the 
Navajos  desire  to  marry,  "  they  sit  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  basket,  made  to  hold  water,  fiUed  with  atole  or  some  other 
f ood,  and  partake  of  it.  This  simple  proceeding  makes  them 
hnsband  and  wif  e."  Nay,  we  have  the  like  in  the  old  Roman 
form  of  confarreatio — mamage  constituted  by  jointly  eating 
cake.  These  indications  that  the  earliest  mamage-ceremony 
was  merelya  formal  commencement  of  living  together,  imply 
a  preceding  time  when  the  living  together  began  inf ormally. 

Moreover,  such  domedtic  union  as  results  is  so  loose, 
and  often  so  transitoiy  as  scarcely  to  constitute  an  advance. 
In  the  Chippewayan  tribes  divorce  "  consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  good  drubbing,  and  tuming  the 
woman  out  of  doors."  The  Pericüi  (Lower  Califomian) 
^^  takes  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  makes  them  work  for 
him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  tums  her 
away/'  Similarly,  when  one  of  the  Tupis  "was  tired  of  a 
wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took  as  many  as  he  pleased." 
For  Tasmanians  not  to  change  their  wives,  wfw  "  novel  to 
their  habits,  and  at  varianee  with  their  traditions."  Among 
the  Kasias,  "  divorce  is  so  frequent  that  their  unions  can 
hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  marriage."  Even 
peoples  so  advanced  as  the  Malayo-Polynesians  f umish  kin- 
dred facts.  In  Thomson's  New  Zealand  we  read  that  "  men 
were  considered  to'have  divorced  their  wives  when  they 
tumed  them  out  of  doors."  And  in  Tahiti  "  the  marriage 
tie  was  dissolved  whenever  either  of  the  parties  desired  it." 
It  may  be  added  that  this  careless  breaking  of  marital  bonds 
is  not  peculiar  to  men.  Where  women  have  the  power,  as 
among  the  above-named  Kasias,  they  cavalierly  tum  their 
busbands  out  of  doors  if  they  displease  them;  and  the  like 
happened  with  some  of  the  ancient  Nicaraguans. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  marital  xe\a^oxA,  \^^  ^^ 
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political  relatioDS,  havc  gradiially  evolvcd ;  and  that  tliere 
did  not  at  first  exist  those  ideas  and  feelinga  wbich  among 
civilized  nations  give  to  mamage  its  sanctity. 

§  280.  Absence  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  ia  further 
shown  by  the  prevalence  in  rüde  Bocietiea  of  practicee  wbich 
are  to  us  in  the  higbest  degree  repugnanL 

IVariouB  of  tbe  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  display  faos- 
pitality  by  fumishing  gueete  with  temporary  wivea.  Hei^ 
rera  teils  us  of  tbe  Cutnana  people,  tbat  "  the  great  nien 
kept  as  niany  women  as  they  pleased,  and  gave  the  beauti- 
füllest  of  tbem  to  any  stranger  they  entertained."  Savage» 
habitually  tbus  give  tbeir  wives  and  daugbters.  Ämong 
such  Sir  John  Lubbock  enumeratee  tbe  Esquimaux^  North 
and  South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  Äustralians, 
Berbers,  Eastem  and  Western  Negroes,  Ärabs,  Äbyssiuians, 
Kaffirs,  Mongole,  Tutski,  ete.  Of  tbe  Busbman's  wife 
Liebtenstein  teils  us  that  when  the  husband  gives  her  per- 
mission,  she  may  associate  with  any  other  man.  Of  the 
Greonland  Esquimaux,  Egede  statos  that  "  those  are  reputed 
tlie  best  and  noblest  tenipered  who,  without  any  pain  or  re- 
luctanpy,  will  lend  tbeir  fricnds  their  wives." 

Akin  is  the  feelingshown  by  plac^ing  little  or  no  value  on 
chastity  in  the  young.  In  Benguela  (Congo)  poor  maidens 
are  led  about  before  marriagc,  in  order  to  acquire  money  by 
Prostitution.  The  Mexicana  had  an  identical  custom: 
"  parents  uaed  wben  the  maidens  were  marriageable,  to  send 
tbem  to  eam  tbeir  portiona,  and  aecordingly  they  ranged 
about  the  country  in  a  sbameful  manner  tili  they  had  goi 
enongh  to  ninrry  tbem  off,"  Tlie  aneient  people  of  the  Isth- 
mnsof  Darian  thongbt "  prostitution  was  not  infamous ;  noble 
ladies  held  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  plebeian  to  deny  anything 
asked  of  tbem  " — an  idea  like  that  of  the  Andamanese, 
among  whom  "  any  woman  who  attempted  to  reäst  the 
marita]  privileges  claimed  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  was 
liable  to  severe  punishment."  ■£fl;a»a.-g  *xraDgi  mr 
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the  marital  sentdments  displayed  by  certain  peoples,  both 
extant  and  extinct  Of  the  Hassanyeh  Arabs,  whose 
marriages  are  for  so  many  days  in  the  week,  usually  f our, 
Petheriek  says  that  during  a  preliminary  negotiation  the 
bride's  mother  protests  against  "  binding  her  daughter  to  a 
due  obeervance  of  that  chastity  which  matrünony  is  expected 
to  command,  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week; "  and 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  men  an  adapted  sentiment. 
The  husbandy  allowing  the  wif  e  to  disregard  all  marital  obli- 
gations  during  the  oflF  days,  even  considers  an  intrigue  with 
some  other  man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  Some  of 
the  Chibchas  betrayed  a  kindred  f  eeling.  Not  simply  were 
they  indifferent  to  virginity  in  their  brides,  but  if  their  brides 
were  virgins  "  thought  them  unfortunate  and  without  luck, 
as  they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men:  accordingly  they 
disliked  them  as  miserable  women." 

While  lacking  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  among  advanced  peoples,  savages  often 
exhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  less  strong,  but  of  quite 
contrary  characters.  The  .Columbian  Indians  hold  that  "  to 
give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  her  family ;  "  and  by  the  Modocs  of  California 
"  the  children  of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  husband  nothing 
are  considered  no  better  than  bastards,  and  are  treated  by 
Society  with  contumely."  In  Burton's  Abeokuta,  we  read 
that  "  those  familiär  with  modes  of  thought  in  the  East  well 
know  the  horror  and  loathing  with  which  the  people  general- 
ly  look  upon  the  one-wife  System  " — a  Statement  we  might 
hesitate  to  receive  were  it  not  verified  by  that  of  Livingstone 
concerning  the  negro  women  on  the  Zambesi,  who  were 
shocked  on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man  had  only  one 
wife,  and  by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  disgust  of  a 
Kandyan  chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  of  the 
Veddahs. 

§  281.  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regulär  relations  of 
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the  sexes  are  results  of  evolution,  and  that  Üie  sentimentB 
upholding  them  have  been  graduallj  established,  on  finding 
how  little  regard  is  paid  by  many  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples  to  thoBe  limitations  which  blood-ielation- 
ships  dictate  to  the  civilized. 

Among  savageSy  connexions  which  we  condenm  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal^  are  not  infrequent.  The  Chippe- 
wayans  ^^  cohabit  occasionally  with  their  own  mothers,  and 
frequently  espouse  their  sisters  and  daughters; ''  and  Langs- 
dorff  assjerts  the  like  of  the  Kadiaks.  So,  too,  among  the 
Earens  of  TenasBerim,  ''matrimonial  alliances  between 
brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter,  are  not  uncom- 
mon."  To  these  cases  from  America  and  Asia  may  be  added 
a  case  from  Af rica.  To  keep  the  royal  blood  pure,  the  kings 
of  Cape  Gonzalves  and  Gaboon  are  accustomed  to  marry 
their  grown-up  daughters,  and  the  queens  marry  the  eldest 
sons. 

Incest  of  the  kind  that  is  a  degree  less  ahocking  is  exem- 
plified  by  more  nimierous  peoples.  Marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  was  not  prohibited  by  the  "barbaroiM 
Chechemecas  "  and  "  the  Panuchese."  The  people  of  Cah, 
''  married  their  nieces,  and  some  of  the  lords  their  sisters.'^ 
"  In  the  district  of  New  Spain  f  our  or  five  cases  .  .  .  of  nuuv 
riage  with  sisters  were  found."  In  Peru,  the  "  Yncas  from 
the  first  established  it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  custom  that 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  marry  his  eldest  sister,  legiti- 
mate  both  on  the  side  of  the  father  and  the  mother."  So  is 
it  in  Polynesia.  Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  near  con- 
sanguineous  marriages  are  f requent  in  the  royal  family — 
brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  marrying;  and  among  the 
Malagasy,  "  the  nearest  of  kin  marry,  even  brother  and 
sister,  if  tKey  have  not  the  same  mother."  Nor  do  ancient 
peoples  of  the  old  world  fail  to  fumish  instances.  That 
the  restriction,  prohibiting  marriage  with  a  uterine  sister, 
was  not  observed  in  Egypt,  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
"  from  the  sculptur^  of  Thebea  "  agreeing  "  with  the  ac- 
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counts  of  ancient  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  in  proving  that 
Bome  of  the  Ptolomies  adopted  this  ancient  custom.''  Even 
cur  own  Scandinavian  kinsmen  allowed  incest  of  this  kind. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga  that  Niord  took  his  own 
aister  in  marriage,  '^  for  that  was  allowed  by  "  the  Yanaland 
law. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  of  these  nnions  are  with  half- 
BiBters  (like  the  union  of  Abraham  and  Sarah) ;  that  such 
occnrred  among  the  Canaanites,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians,  Persians;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non-recognition 
of  kinship  in  the  male  line.  But  admitting  this  to  be  true 
in  some  of  the  cases,  though  clearly  not  in  others,  we  are 
still  shown  how  Uttie  Warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  primi- 
tive instinct  the  nes^ations  of  unions  between  those  nearly 

sister  having  the  same  mother,  though  not  to  one  having 
the  same  f ather,  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  is 
habitually  known  though  disregarded. 

As  further  proving  that  sentiments  such  as  those  which 
among  burselves  restrain  the  sexual  instincts,  are  not  innate^ 
I  may  add  the  stränge  fact  which  Bailey  teils  us  conceming 
the  Veddahs.  Their  custom  "  sanctions  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  younger  sister.  To  marry  an  eider  sister  or 
aunt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  incestuous,  a  connexion 
in  every  respect  as  revolting  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  us — 
as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inadmissible  as  the  marriage 
with  the  younger  sister  was  proper  and  natural.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  proper  marriage." 

§  282.  While  the  facts  show  us  the  general  association 
between  the  rudest  f  orms  of  social  existence  and  the  most 
degraded  relations  of  the  sexes,  they  do  not  show  us  that 
social  progress  and  progress  towards  a  higher  type  of  f  amily 
life,  are  uniformly  connected.    Various  anomalies  meet  us. 

Unenduring  unions  characterize  many  of  the  lowest  races; 
and  yet  the  miserable  Veddahs,  lower  tliau  tcücäX.  \si  ^3öKÄ 
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social  State,  form  veiy  euduring  unioiis.  Baile;  writes — 
"  Divorce  is  unknowD  among  them.  ...  I  have  beard  a 
Veddah  aay,  '  Death  alone  separates  busband  acd  wif e '  "  : 
a  trait  in  whicb  their  Eandyau  neighbours,  otherwiae  supe- 
rior,  differ  from  them  widely. 

Nor  does  tlie  diminution  of  inceatuous  coimexiona  preserve 
a  constant  ratio  to  social  evolution.  Those  extreme  forma  of 
them  wbicb  we  have  noted  among  some  of  tbe  most  degraded 
racea  of  North  America,  are  paralleled  amoag  rojal  familiea 
in  African  kingdoma  of  considerable  Bize;  while  fonm  of 
them  a  degree  lese  repulsive  are  common  to  aavage  and  semi- 
civilized. 

Tbougb  that  type  of  family-üfe  in  whicb  one  wife  haa 
several  husbands  is  said  to  occur  among  some  of  the  Iowest 
tribes,  as  tbe  Fuegians,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  common 
among  tbe  Iowest;  while  we  meet  witb  it  among  relatively- 
advanced  peoples,  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  and  in  Thibet 
And  tbe  eonverse  arrangement,  of  many  wives  to  one  bua- 
band,  almost  universally  allowed  and  practised  by  savages, 
not  only  survivea  in  semi-civilized  societies  but  has  beld  ita 
ground  in  eocieties  of  considerably-developed  types,  past  and 
present. 

Neither  are  tbere  connexions  so  clear  as  migbt  have  been 
expeeted,  between  sexual  laxity  and  general  debasement, 
moral  or  social ;  and  conversely.  The  relations  between  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  among  tbe  moet 
degraded.  Nevertheless  these  islanders  are  described  by 
Cook  as  "  the  most  peaceful,  inoffensive  people  I  ever  met 
with.  And,  as  fo  honesty,  they  migbt  serve  as  a  pattem  to 
the  moat  civilized  nation  upon  eartb."  On  tbe  other  band, 
while  the  Tblinkeet  men  are  said  to  "  treat  their  wives  and 
cbildren  with  mucb  affection,"  and  the  women  to  show  "  re- 
aerve,  modesty,  and  conjugal  fideHty,"  they  are  described 
as  thievish,  lying,  and  extremely  cruel:  maiming  their  pri- 
soners  out  of  pure  wantonness  and  killing  their  alaves. 
Simil&rlj,  thoiigb  tbe  Bacba^tma  t;^w\i>a.ra«ä^  OTe.tftYf*A>«tfi<i 
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BS  lamentably  debased,  having  a  universal  disregard  to  truth 
and  indifPerence  to  murder,  yet  the  women  are  modest  and 
'^  abnofit  universally  faitkful  wives."  A  kindred  anomaly 
meets  tts  on  contrasting  soeieties  in  higher  stages.  We  have 
but  to  read  Cook's  aecount  of  the  Tahitians,  who  were  not 
only  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  but  displayed 
the  kindlier  feelings  in  unusual  degrees,  to  be  astonished  at 
their  extreme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the  sexual  instincts. 
Conversely,  those  treacherous,  bloodthirsty  cannibals  the 
Fijians,  whose  atrocities  Williams  said  he  dared  not  record, 
are  superior  to  most  in  their  sexual  relations.  Erskine 
States  of  them  that  '^  female  virtue  may  be  rated  at  a  high 
Standard  for  a  barbarous  people." 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
^eat  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity  in 
others.  Among  the  Koniagas^^  a  young  unmarried  woman 
[nay  live  uncensured  in  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  men; 
thoughy  as  soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man^  it  is  her  duty  to 
be  true  to  him."  In  Cumana  ^^  the  maidens  .  .  .  made  little 
iceount  of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  .  .  .  lived 
chaste."  And  Pedro  Pizarro  says  of  the  Peruvians  that 
^*  the  wives  of  the  conmion  people  were  faithful  to  their 
iiusbands.  .  .  .  Before  their  marriage,  their  f athers  did  not 
Bare  about  their  being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  was  it  a 
liagrace  with  them  "  to  have  loose  habits.  Even  of  those 
Ohibcha  husbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indif- 
ferent, or  less  than  indifferent,  to  feminine  chastity  before 
narriage,  it  is  said  that  "  nevertheless,  they  were  very  sensi- 
ive  to  infidelity." 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  as  we 
should  naturally  have  done,  that  advance  in  the  f orms  of  the 
sexual  relations  and  advance  in  social  evolution,  are  con- 
stantly  and  uniformly  connected. 

§  283.  Nevertheless,  on  contemplating  the  facts  in  their 
msemble,  we  see  that  progress  towarda  highet  «oalai  t^^^  ^ä 
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joined  with  progress  towards  higher  tjpes  of  domestic  insti- 
tutions.  Comparison  of  the  extremes  make  this  unquestion- 
able.  The  lowest  groups  of  primitive  men,  without  political 
Organization^  are  also  without  anything  worthj  to  be  called 
f  amily  Organization :  the  rektions  between  the  sezes  and  the 
relations  between  parents  and  offspring  are  scarcelj  aboTC 
those  of  brutes.  Contrariwise,  all  civilized  nations,  charac- 
terized  by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  social  arrangements,  are 
also  characterized  by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  domestic 
arrangements.  Heni  wecam:ot  doubtthat,  spiteof  ir«gu- 
larities,  the  developments  of  the  two  are  associated  in  a 
general  way. 

Leaving  here  this  preliminaiy  survey,  we  have  now  to 
traee,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  successively  higher  forms  of 
f  amily  structnre.  We  may  expect  to  find  the  genesis  of  each 
depending  on  the  cireumstances  of  the  society:  condueive- 
ness  to  social  self-preservation  under  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  being  the  determining  cause.  Setting  out  with  whollj- 
unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  first  customs  estab- 
lished  must  have  been  those  which  most  favoured  social 
survival;  not  because  this  was  seen,  but  because  the  societies 
that  had  customs  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  several  kinds  of  sexual  rela- 
tions, we  must  consider  a  previous  question — ^Whence  come 
the  united  persons? — ^Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  or  of  dif- 
ferent  tribes?  or  are  they  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

XXOOAMT   ASTD   ENDOOAMT* 

§  284.  In  bis  ingemous  and  interesting  work  on  Primi' 
tive  Marriage*  the  words  "  Exogamy  "  and  "  Endogamy  " 
are  used  by  Mr.  McLennan  to  distinguish  the  two  practices 
of  t^king  to  wife  women  belonging  to  other  tribes,  and 
taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  As 
explained  in  hie  preface,  bis  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
diverse  customs  by  an  inquiry  into  "  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ccremonies;  *^ — an  in- 
quiry whieh  led  him  to  a  general  theory  of  iearly  sexual 
relations.  The  f  oUowing  outline  of  bis  theory  I  disentangle, 
as  well  as  I  can,  from  Statements  that  are  not  altogether 
consistent. 

Scareity  of  f ood  led  groups  of  primitive  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  because,  '^  as  braves  and  hunters  were  re- 
quired  and  valued,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every  horde 
to  rear,  when  possible,  its  healthy  male  children.  It  would 
be  less  its  interest  to  rear  females,  as  they  would  be  less 
eapable  of  self-support,  and  of  contributing,  by  their  exer- 
tions,  to  the  common  good/'    (p.  165.) 

Mr.  M'Lennan  next  alleges  that  "  the  practice  in  early 
times  of  female  infanticide,"  "  rendering  women  searce,  led 

*  Primitive  Marriage,    By  John  F.  McLennan,  Edinburgh,  1865 ;  ro» 

pablished  in  Studie»  in  Aneient  JTi^ory,  London,  1876.    As  the  editions 

an  alike,  the  rBferenoM  oontinue,  as  originally  msde,  to  tb»  ikx^  qia« 
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at  once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturmg  of 
women  from  without."    (p.  138.) 

Joined  with  a  re-statement  of  the  cauaes  we  come  upon 
an  inferred  result,  as  foUows: — "  The  scarcity  of  women 
within  the  group  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  the  women 
of  other  groups,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  im- 
proper, because  it  was  unusual,  f  or  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  group."  (p.  289.)  Or,  as  he  says  on  p.  140, 
**  usage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in  time  establish  a 
prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it  [exogamy] — ^a  pre- 
judice,  strong  as  a  principle  of  religion,  as  every  prejudice 
relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock." 

To  this  habitual  stealing  of  wives,  and  re-etealing  of  them, 
as  among  the  Australians  (p.  76),  he  ascribes  that  doubtfui 
patemity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinahip  througli 
f emales  only.  Though  elsewhere  admitting  a  more  general 
cause  for  this  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p.  159),  he  regards 
wife-stealing  as  its  most  certain  cause:  saying  that  '^it 
must  have  prevailed  wherever  exogamy  prevailed — exogamj 
and  the  consequent  practice  of  capturing  wives.  Certainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothers  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords,  and  liable  to  be  re-stolen  before  the  birth 
of  children."    (p.  226.) 

Assuming  the  members  of  each  tribe  which  thus  grew  into 
the  practice  of  wife-stealing,  to  have  been  originally  homo- 
geneous  in  blood,  or  to  have  supposed  themselves  so,  Mr. 
McLennan  argues  that  the  introduction  of  wives  who  were 
foreigners  in  blood,  joined  with  the  rise  of  the  first  definite 
conception  of  relationship  (that  between  mother  and  child) 
and  consequent  System  of  kinship  in  the  female  line,  led  to 
recognized  heterogeneity  within  the  tribe.  There  came  to 
exist  within  the  tribe,  children  regarded  as  belonging  by 
blood  to  the  tribes  of  their  mothers.  Hence  arose  another 
form  of  exogamy.  Tlie  primitive  requirement  that  a  wife 
should  he  stolen  from  anOÜvei  Itibe^  naturally  became  con- 
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founded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  aliould  be  of  the 
blood  of  another  tribe;  and  hence  girls  bom  within  the  tribe 
from  mothers  belonging  to  other  tribes,  became  eligible  as 
wives.  The  original  exogamy,  carried  out  by  robbing  other 
tribea  of  their  women,  gave  place,  in  part,  or  whoUy,  to  the 
modified  exogamy  carried  out  by  marrying  from  within  the 
tribe,  women  bearing  family  names  which  implied  that  they 
were  f  oreign  in  blood. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  higher  forme  of  the  do- 
mestic  relations,  Mr.  McLennan  postulatcs,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  scarcity  of  women  "  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the.  capturing  of  women  from  without."  (p. 
138.)  I)eacribing  and  illuatrating  the  di£Perent  forma  of 
polyandry,  ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  hua- 
bands  are  brothers,  he  points  out  that  at  this  stage  there  arose 
recognition  not  only  of  descent  in  the  f emale  line,  but  also  of 
deseent  in  the  male  line ;  since  the  f  ather's  blood  was  known, 
thongh  not  the  father. 

Then  through  gradually-established  priority  of  the  eider 
brother,  as  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  the 
first  likely  to  have  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  all  the  children  were  his:  "  the  eider  brother  was  a  sort 
of  paterfamilias; "  and  "  the  idea  of  fatherhood  "  thus  caused, 
was  a  Step  towards  kinship  through  males,  and  a  "  step  away 
from  kinship  through  females."    (pp.  243-4.) 

Pointing  out  that  among  some  polyandrous  peoples,  as  the 
Eandyans,  the  chiefs  have  become  monogamists,  Mr.  McLen- 
nan argues  (p.  245)  that  their  example  would  be  followed, 
and  "  thus  would  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polyga- 
my."  And  he  thence  traces  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal 
form,  the  System  of  agnation,  the  Institution  of  caste. 

Though  this  outline  of  Mr.  M^Lennan's  theory  is  ex- 
pressed, wherever  regard  for  brevity  permits,  in  his  own 
words,  yet  possibly  he  may  take  exception  to  it;  for,  as  al- 
ready  hinted,  there  are  incongruities  in  his  Statements,  and 
the  Order  in  which  thej  are  placed  ia  invoVved.   \lTLQ^'e^\krö: 

■  * 


«    -»i 
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ably  many  of  the  phenomena  he  describes  exist.  It  is  unde- 
niable  that  the  stealing  of  women,  still  habitual  with  sundry 
low  raceS)  was  practised  in  past  times  by  races  now  higher; 
and  that  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage^eremonies  prevails 
in  societies  where  no  real  capture  occurs  at  present.  It  is  un- 
deniable  that  kinship  through  females  is,  among  various 
primitive  peoples,  the  only  kinship  avowedly  recognized;  and 
that  it  leads  to  descent  of  name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  fe- 
male  line.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  many  places  where  wife- 
stealing  is,  or  has  been,  the  practice,  marriage  is  forbidden 
between  those  of  the  same  f  amily  name,  who  are  assumed  to 
be  of  the  same  stock.  But  while  admitting  much  of  the  evi- 
dence,  and  while  accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shall 
find  reason  for  doubting  Mr.  M^Lennan's  theory  taken  as  a 
whole.    Let  na  consider,  first,  the  minor  objections. 

§  285.  Sundry  facta  inconsistent  with  his  conclusion, 
though  referred  to  by  Mr.  McLennan,  he  passes  over  as  of 
no  weight.  He  thinks  there  is  Warrant  for  the  belief  that 
exogamy  and  wife-capture  have  "  been  practised  at  a  ce^ 
tain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind  "  (p.  138) :  this 
stage  being  the  one  now  exemplified  by  sundry  low  races. 
Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  ^^  the  separate  endogamous 
tribes  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects 
as  riide,  as  the  separate  exogamous  tribes."  (p.  145.)  Now 
if,  as  he  believes,  exogamy  and  wife-stealing  have  "  been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind  " 
— that  stage  being  the  primitive  one;  and  if,  as  he  seeks 
to  prove,  endogamy  is  a  form  reached  through  a  long  series 
of  social  developments;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  endogamous  tribes  can  be  as  rüde  as  the  exogamous 
ones.  Again,  he  names  the  f act  that  '^  in  some  dis- 

tricts — as  in  the  hills  on  the  north-eastem  frontier  of  India, 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  hill  ranges  of  Syria— we  find  a 
variety  of  tribes,  proved,  by  physical  characteristics  and 
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the  affinities  of  language,  of  one  and  the  same  original  stock, 
yet  in  this  particular  differing  toto  cceh  from  one  another 
— some  f  orbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe,  and  some  pro- 
scribing  marriage  without  it "  (pp.  147-8) :  a  fact  by  no 
means  congruous  with  bis  hypotheais. 

Should  Mr.  McLennan  reply  that  on  pp.  47-8  he  has  recog- 
nized  the  possibility,  or  probability,  that  there  were  tribea 
primordially  endogamoua — should  he  say  that  on  pp.  144-5 
will  be  f ound  the  admission  that  perhaps  exogamy  and  endo- 
gamy  "  may  be  equally  archaie;  "  the  rejoinder  is  that  be- 
sides  being  inconsistent  with  his  belief  that  exogamy  has 
''  been  practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  man- 
kind/'  this  possibility  is  one  which  he  practieally  rejects.  On 
pp.  148-50,  he  sketches  out  a  series  of  changes  by  which 
exogamous  tribea  may  eventually  become  endogamous;  and 
in  subsequent  pages  on  the  ^'  Growth  of  Agnation/'  and 
'^  The  Bise  of  Endogamy/'  he  tacitly  asserts  that  endogamy 
has  thus  developed:  if  not  without  exception,  still,  generally. 
Indeed,  the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters — "  The  Decay  of 
Exogamy  in  Advancing  Communities/'  clearly  implies  the 
belief  that  exogamy  was  general,  if  not  universal,  with  the 
uncivilized;  and  that  endogamy  grew  up  along  with  civiliza- 
tion.  Thus  the  incongruity  between  the  propoeitions  quoted 
in  the  last  paragraph,  cannot  be  escaped. 

Sundry  other  of  Mr.  M^Lennan's  reasonings  conflict  with 
one  another.  Assuming  that  in  the  earliest  State,  tribes  were 
stock-groups  "  organized  on  the  principle  of  exogamy,"  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  ^'  the  primitive  instinct  of  the 
race  against  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  stock  " 
(p.  118).  Yet,  as  shown  above,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  wife- 
capture  as  caused  by  scarcity  of  women  within  the  tribe, 
^d  attributes  to  this  "  usage  induced  by  necessity  "  the  pre- 
judice  against "  marrying  women  of  their  own  sto^k."  More- 
over,  if,  as  he  says  (and  I  believe  rightly  says)  on  p.  145, 
^'men  must  originally  have  been  free  of  any  prejudice 
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against  marriage  between  relations,"  it  seems  inconsisteiit  to 
allege  that  there  was  a  ^^  primitive  instinct  "  ^'  against  mar- 
riage between  members  of  the  same  stock." 

Again,  while  in  some  places  the  establishment  of  the  exo- 
gamous  prejudice  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wife-stealing 
(pp.  53^  and  p.  136)^  it  is  elsewhere  made  the  antecedentof 
wife-stealing:  interdict  against  marriage  within  the  tribe  was 
primordial.    Now  if  this  last  is  Mr.  M^Lennan's  view,  I  agree 

,  with  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  thinking  it  untenable.  In  the  earliest 
groups  of  men  there  cannot  have  been  any  established  rules 

^  &bout  marriage.  Unions  of  the  sexes  mnst  have  preceded  all 
social  laws. '  The  rise  of  a  social  law  implies  a  certain  pre- 
ceding  continuity  of  social  existence ;  and  this  preceding  con- 
tinuity  of  social  existence  implies  the  reproduction  of  sucees- 
sive  generations.  Hence  reproduction  entirely  unregulated 
by  interdicts,  must  be  taken  ad  initial. 

Assuming,  however,  that  of  his  two  views  Mr.  McLennan 
will  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one,  that  wif  e-stealing  led  to 
exogamy,  let  us  ask  how  far  he  is  justified  in  alleging  that 
f  emale  inf  anticide,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  women,  led  to 
wife-stealing.  At  first  sight  it  appears  undeniable  that  de- 
struction  of  infant  girls,  if  frequent,  must  have  been  accom- 
panied  by  deficiency  of  adult  females;  and  it  seems  stränge 
to  call  in  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  inferenoe.  But 
Mr.  McLennan  has  overlooked  a  concomitant.  Tribes  in  a 
State  of  chronic  hostility  are  constantly  losing  their  adult 
males,  and  the  male  mortality  so  caused  is  often  great. 
Hence  the  killing  many  female  infants  does  not  necessitate 
lack  of  women :  it  may  merely  prevent  excess.  Excess  must, 
indeed,  be  inevitable  if ,  equal  numbers  of  males  and  femal« 
being  reared,  some  of  the  males  are  from  time  to  time  slain. 
The  assumption  from  which  Mr.  M'Lennan's  argument  sets 
out,  is,  therefore,  inadmissible. 

How  inadmissible  it  is,  becomes  conspicuous  on  finding 
that  where  wife-stealing  is  now  practised,  it  is  commonly 
associated  with  polygyny.    TVe  ^ax^^-ksä,  lOÄmed  by  Mr. 
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K^Lennan  among  wife-stealing  peoples,  are  polygynists. 
According  to  Dove,  the  Tasmanians  were  polygynists,  and 
Lloyd  aays  tliat  polygyny  was  universal  among  them;  yet 
the  Tasmanians  were  wif  e-stealers.  The  Australians  f  umish 
Mr.  McLennan  with  a  typical  instance  of  wife-stealing  and 
exogamy ;  and  though  Mr.  Oldfield  alleges  scarcity  of  women 
among  them,  yet  other  testimony  is  quite  at  variance  with 
his.  Mitchell  says: — "  Most  of  the  men  appeared  to  possess 
two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consisting  of  a  fat  plump 
gin,  and  one  much  younger;  "  and  according  to  Peltier, 
named  in  the  last  chapter  as  having  lived  seventeen  yearswith 
the  Macadama  tribe,  the  women  were  ^^  more  numerous  than 
the  men,  every  man  having  f rom  two  to  five  women  in  his 
ßuite."  The  Dakotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealers  and  polygy- 
nists, Burton  teils  us;  and  the  Brazilians  similarly  unite  these 
traite.  Writing  of  polygyny  as  practised  on  the  Orinoco, 
Humboldtsays: — "It  ismost  considerable  among  the  Caribs, 
and  all  the  nations  that  have  preserved  the  custom  of  carry- 
ing  oflF  young  girk  from  the  neighbouring  tribes."  How 
then  can  wife-stealing  be  ascribed  to  scarcity  of  women? 

A  converse  incongruity  likewise  militates  against  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  theory.  His  position  is  that  female  infanticide, 
"  rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without."  But 
polyandry  does  not,  so  far  as  I  see,  distinguish  wife- 
stealing  tribes.  We  do  not  find  it  among  the  above-named 
Tasmanians,  Australians,  Dakotahs,  Brazilians;  and  al- 
though  it  is  Said  to  occur  among  the  Fuegians,  and  character- 
izes  some  of  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their 
polygyny.  Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples 
who  rob  one  another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain 
rüde  peoples  who  are  habitually  peaceful.  There  is  poly- 
andry among  the  Esquimaux,  who  do  not  even  know  what 
war  is.  There  is  polyandry  among  the  Todas,  who  in  no 
way  aggress  upon  their  neighbours. 

Other  minor  difficulties  might  be  dwelt  ou.    Tbar^  \&  ^^ 
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fact  that  in  many  cases  exogamy  and  endogamy  co-exist;  as 
among  the  Comanches,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Lepchas,  the 
Calif omians.  There  is  the  fact  that  in  sundiy  cases  polygyny 
and  polyandry  co-exist,  as  among  the  Fuegians^  the  Caribs, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Waraus,  the  Hottentots,  the  ancient 
Britons.  There  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some  exogamous 
tribes  who  have  not  the  form  of  captnre  in  marriage;  as  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Chippewas.  But  without  dwelling  on  these, 
I  tum  to  certain  cardinal  difficulties,  obvious  a  prioriy  which 
appear  to  me  insuperable. 

§  286.  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneous  groups, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  contends  that  the  scarcity  of  women  caused 
by  destruction  of  female  infants,  compelled  wife-stealing; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  happened  '^  at  a  certain  stage  among 
every  race  of  mankind  "  (p.  138).  The  implication  is,  there- 
fore,  that  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes,  usually  belonging  to 
the  same  variety  of  man  in  the  same  stage  of  progress,  were 
"  simultaneously  thus  led  to  rob  one  another.  But  immediate- 
ly  we  think  of  wife-stealing  as  a  practice  not  of  one  tribe 
only  but  of  many  tribes  f  orming  a  Cluster,  there  presents  it- 
self  the  question — How  was  the  scarcity  of  wives  thus  reme- 
died?  If  each  tribe  had  fewer  women  than  men,  how  could 
the  tribes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another's  women?  The 
scarcity  remained  the  same:  what  one  tribe  got  another  lost 
Supposing  there  is  a  chronic  deficiency  of  women  and  the 
tribes  rob  one  another  equally,  the  result  must  be  decreasing 
Population  in  all  the  tribes.  If  some,  robbing  others  in  ex- 
cess,  get  enough  wives,  and  leave  certain  of  the  rest  with 
very  few,  these  must  tend  towards  extinction.  And  if  the 
surviving  tribes  carry  on  the  process,  there  appears  no  limit 
until  the  strongest  tribe,  continuing  to  supply  itself  with 
women  f rom  the  less  strong,  finally  alone  survives  and  has  no 
tribes  to  rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  infanticide  is  usually  not 
carried  ao  f ar  as  to  make  t\\e  aggt^^^^Ä  T^xassJö««  of  wives 
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insufficient  to  maintain  the  population  of  all  the  tribes  takeu 
together — should  it  be  said  that  only  exceptional  tribes  rear 
so  f  ew  women  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  produce  the 
next  generation;  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  diffi- 
culty.  li  in  each  of  the  exogamous  tribes  forming  the 
supposed  Cluster,  the  men  are  f orbidden  to  marry  women  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  must  steal  women  from  other  tribes; 
the  implieation  is  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rears  wives  for 
neibhbouring  tribes,  but  not  for  itself.  Though  each  tribe 
kUIs  many  of  its  female  inf ants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  rearing  them  for  its  own  benefit,  yet  it  deliberately  rears 
the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  its  enemies.  Surely  this  is 
an  inadmissible  supposition.  Where  the  interdict  against 
marrying  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptory,  the  preser- 
vation  of  girls  must  be  useless — ^worse  than  useless,  indeed, 
since  adjacent  hostile  tribes,  to  whom  they  must  go  as  wives, 
will  thereby  be  strengthened.  And  as  all  the  tribes,  living 
under  like  interdicts,  will  have  like  motives,  they  will  all  of 
them  cease  to  rear  female  infants. 

Manif estly,  then,  exogamy  in  its  original  form,  can  never 
have  been  anything  like  absolute  among  the  tribes  forming  a 
Cluster;  but  can  have  been  the  law  in  some  of  them  only. 

§  287.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  McLennan  says  that 
"  on  the  whole,  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy,  appears  the  only  one  which  will  bear 
examination."  (p.  289.)  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  set- 
ting  out  with  the  postulate  laid  down  by  him,  that  primitive 
groups  of  men  are  habitually  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking  what 
are  the  concomitants  of  war,  be  led  to  a  different  theory, 
open  to  none  of  the  objectibns  above  raised. 

In  all  times  and  places,  among  savage  and  civilized, 
victory  is  followed  by  pillage.  Whatever  portable  things  of 
worth  the  conquerors  find,  they  take.  The  enemies  of  the 
Fuegians  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  arms;  pastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  have  their  cattle  driven  away  by  wlotvwiai 
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marauders;  and  peoples  more  advanced  are  robbed  of  their 
inoney/  omaments,  and  all  valuable  things  that  are  not  too 
heavy.  The  taking  of  women  is  but  a  pari  of  this  proceas  of 
spoiling  the  vanquished.  Women  are  prized  as  wives,  as 
concubines,  as  drudges;  and,  the  men  having  been  killed, 
the  women  are  carried  oS  along  with  other  moveables. 
£ very where  among  the  uncivilized  we  find  this.  ^'  In  Samoa, 
in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  people^  the  women  were 
not  killed,  but  taken  as  wiyes."  On  an  Australian  being  told 
that  certain  travellers  had  shot  some  natives  of  another  tribe, 
bis  only  remark  was: — "  Stupid  whitefellows!  why  did  you 
not  bring  away  the  gins?  "  And  P.  Martyr  Anglerius  says 
that  among  the  cannibal  Caribs  in  bis  day,  '^  to  eat  women 
was  considered  unlawful.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  captured 
young  were  kept  for  breeding,  as  we  keep  fowl,  etc."  Early 
legends  of  the  semi-civilized  show  us  the  same  thing;  as 
in  the  Iliad,  where  we  read  that  the  Greeks  plundered  "  the 
sacred  city  of  Eetion,"  and  that  part  of  the  spoils  "  they 
divided  among  themselves  "  were  the  women.  And  there 
need  no  examples  to  recall  the  faet  that  in  later  and  more 
eivilized  times,  successes  in  battle  have  been  foUowed  by 
transactions  allied  in  character,  if  not  the  same  in  form. 
Clearly,  from  the  beginning  down  to  comparatively  late 
stages,  women-stealing  hasbeen  an  incident  of  successful  war. 
Observe,  next,  that  the  spoils  of  conquest,  some  of  them 
prized  for  themselves,  are  some  of  them  prized  as  trophies. 
Proofs  of  prowess  are  above  all  things  treasured  by  the 
savage.  He  brings  back  bis  enemy's  scalp,  like  the  North 
American  Indian.  He  dries  and  preserves  bis  enemy's  head, 
like  the  New  ZealaTider.  He  f ringes  bis  robe  with  locks  of 
hair  cut  from  bis  slain  foe.  Among  other  signs  of  succeas  in 
battle  is  the  return  with  a  woman  of  the  vanquished  tribe. 
Beyond  her  intrinsic  value  she  has  an  extrinsic  value.  like 
a  native  wife  she  serves  as  a  slave;  but  unlike  a  native  wife 
she  serves  also  as  a  trophy.  As,  then,  among  savages, 
Wäniors  are  the  bonoured  iaexa\>eit^  oi  tb^  tribe — aa^  among 
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warrioTS,  the  most  honoured  are  those  whose  bravery  is  best 
shown  bj  achievements;  the  possession  of  a  wife  taken  in 
war  becomes  a  badge  of  social  distinction.  Hence  members 
of  the  tribe  thus  married  to  f  oreign  women,  are  held  to  be 
more  honourably  married  than  those  married  to  native 
women.    What  must  result? 

In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually  suc- 
cessful  in  war,  no  decided  effect  is  Hkely  to  be  produeed 
on  the  marriage  customs.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
have  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  f ew  whose  superiority  is 
shown  by  having  foreign  wives,  will  f ail  to  change  the  prac- 
tice  of  taking  native  wives:  the  majority  will  keep  one 
another  in  countenanee.  But  if  the  tribe,  becoming  sue- 
cessful  in  war,  robs  adjacent  tribes  of  their  women  more 
frequently,  there  will  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  now-con- 
siderable  elass  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honourable 
class,  and  that  those  who  have  not  proved  their  bravery  by 
bringing  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishonourable:  non- 
poesesfiion  of  a  foreign  wife  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  cowardice.  An  increasii^  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  will'therefore  arise;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
are  without  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  will  grow  more  decided;  until,  in  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  it  becomes  an  imperative  requirement  that  a  wife  shall 
be  obtained  from  another  tribe — if  not  in  open  war,  then  by 
private  abduction. 

A  few  f acts  showing  that  by  savages  proof s  of  courage  are 
of ten  required  as  qualifications  for  marriage,  will  carry  home 
this  conclusion.  Hemdon  teils  us  that  among  the  Mahues,  a 
man  cannot  take  a  wife  until  he  has  submitted  to  severe 
torture.  Bates,  speaking  of  the  Passes  on  the  Upper 
Amazons,  says  that  formerly  "  the  young  men  eamed  their 
brides  by  valiant  deeds  in  war."  Before  he  is  allowed  to 
marry,  a  yonng  Dyak  must  prove  his  bravery  by  bringing 
back  the  head  of  an  eneray.  When  the  Apaches  warriors 
retum  vnsuccessful,  "  the  women  tum  away  iTOTCi\JDÄXEL^wÄö. 
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assured  indifferenoe  and  contempt.  They  are  upbraided  bb 
cowards,  or  f or  want  of  bIoII  and  tact,  and  are  told  that  such 
men  should  not  have  wives."  That  among  other  results  of 
sentiments  thus  exemplified,  abduction  of  women  will  be 
one,  is  obvious;  for  a  man  who,  denied  a  wife  tili  he  has 
proved  his  courage,  Steak  one,  satisfies  bis  want  and  achieves 
reputation  at  the  same  time.  Jlj  as  we  see,  the  test  of 
deserving  a  wife  is  in  some  cases  obtainment  of  a  trophy, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  should  of  ten  be  the 
Stolen  wife  herseif?  What  more  natural  than  that  where 
many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  distinguished  by  stolen  wives, 
the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required  proof  of 
fitness  to  have  one?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremptory  law 
of  exogamy. 

In  so  far  as  it  implies  that  usage  grows  into  law,  this 
Interpretation  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  McLennan.  It  does 
not,  however,  like  his,  assume  either  that  this  usage  origin- 
ated  in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  resulted  from 
scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.  Moreover,  unlike 
Mr.  M^Lennan's,  the  explanation  so  reached  is  eonsistent 
with  the  f act  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many  cases  co- 
exist;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-exists  with 
polygyny.  Further,  it  does  not  involve  us  in  the  difficulty 
raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  throughout  a  Cluster  of  tribes.    • 

§  288.  But  can  the  great  prevalence  of  the  form  of  cap- 
ture  in  marriage  ceremonies  be  thus  accounted  for?  Mr. 
McLennan  believes  that  wherever  this  form  is  now  found, 
complete  exogamy  once  prevailed.  Examination  will,  I 
think,  show  that  the  implication  is  not  necessary.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  form  of  capture  arises;  or 
rather,  let  us  say,  it  has  several  conspiriiig  causes. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  there  still  exist  rüde  tribes  in  which 
men  fight  for  possession  of  women,  the  taking  possession  of  a 
woman  naturally  comes  as  a  sec\vieTLe^  \.o  «ü  %r\.  ot  ^;A.^tuie. 
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That  monopolj  which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only 

sense  known  bj  the  primitive  man,  is  a  result  of  successful 

violence.    Thus  the  form  maj  originate  f rom  actual  capture 

within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  f  rom  actual  capture 

without  it. 

Bejond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman, 

apt  to  be  made  bj  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 

resistance  of  the  woman  herseif.    Sir  John  Lubbock  holds 

that  coyness  is  not  an  adequate  cause  for  the  establish- 

ment  of  the  form  of  capture;    and  it  may  be  that,  taken 

alone,  it  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  everything.     But 

there  are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an  important  f actor.    Crantz 

sajs  conceming  the  Esquimaux,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked 

in  marriage,  she — 

"  difectly  falls  into  the  greateet  apparent  constemation,  and  rana  out 
of  doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair;  for  single  women  always  affect  the 
ntmost  bashfalness  and  aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  they 
shoTild  loae  their  reputation  for  modesty/* 

Like  behaviour  is  shown  by  Bushmen  girls.    When — 

*'a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  having  previously  been 
betrothed,  her  lover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  parents;  and  on  this  occaaion  hia  attentions  are  received  with  an 
affectation  of  great  alann  and  diainclination  on  her  part,  and  with 
flome  Bquabbling  on  the  part  of  her  friends/' 

Again,  among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  says  Burckhardt,  a  bride — 

<<  defends  herseif  with  stones,  and  often  inflicts  wounds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  she  does  not  dislike  the  lover;  for,  according  to 
custom,  the  more  she  struggles,  bites,  kicks,  cries,  and  strikes,  the  more 
she  is  applauded  ever  after  by  her  own  companions/'  .  .  .  During 
the  procession  to  the  husband's  camp,  **  decency  obliges  her  to  cry 
and  sob  most  bitterly/* 

Of  the  Muzos,  Piedrahita  narrates  that  after  agreement  with 

the  parents  was  made — 

''the  bridegroom  came  to  see  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  days  carees- 
ing  her,  while  she  replied  by  beating  him  with  her  fists  and  with  sticks. 
After  these  three  days  she  got  tamer,  and  cooked  his  meals." 

In  these  cases,  then,  coyness,  either  real  or  affected  for  repu- 

tation's  sake^  causes  resistance  of  the  Nvomau  l^ßt^Äli-     Iyl 
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other  cases  there  is  joined  with  this  the  resistance  of  her  fe- 
male  friends.  We  read  of  the  Sumatran  women  that  die 
bride  and  the  old  matrons  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre- 
vent  (er  appear  to  prevent)  the  bridegroom  from  obtaining 
his  bride.  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  among  the  Ma- 
puches  '^  the  women  spring  up  en  massBy  and  arming  them- 
selves  with  elubs,  stones,  and  missilee  of  all  kinds,  rush  to 
the  defence  of  the  distressed  maiden.  .  .  .  It  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  bride  to  resist  and  struggle,  however  willing 
she  may  be."  And  once  more,  when  a  Kamschadale  ^'  bride- 
groom obtains  the  liberty  of  seizing  his  bride,  he  seeks  everj 
opportunity  of  finding  her  alone,  or  in  Company  of  a  few 
people,  for  during  this  time  all  the  women  in  the  village 
are  obliged  to  protect  her." 

Here  we  have  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  form  of  capture 
is  feminine  Opposition — primarily  of  the  woman  herseif, 
and  secondarily  of  female  friends  who  sympathize  with  her. 
Though  the  manners  of  the  inferior  races  do  not  imply  much 
coyness,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  coyness  to  be  wholly  absent 
Hence  that  amount  of  it  which  exists,  joined  with  that 
further  amount  simulated,  will  make  resistanee,  and  conse- 
quently  an  effort  to  capture,  natural  phenomena.  Moreover, 
since  a  savage  makes  his  wif e  a  slave,  and  treats  her  brutally, 
she  has  an  additional  motive  for  resistanee. 

Nor  does  forcible  Opposition  proceed  only  from  the  girl 
and  her  female  friends:  the  male  members  of  her  family 
also  are  likely  to  be  opponents.  A  woman  is  of  value  not 
only  as  a  wife,  but  also  as  a  daughter;  and  up  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of  social  progr^s,  we  find  a  tadt 
or  avowed  elaim  to  her  Services  by  her  f ather.  It  is  so  even 
with  the  degraded  Fuegians:  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
Service  rendered,  has  to  be  given  for  her  by  the  youth,  "  such 
as  helping  to  make  a  canoe."  It  is  so  with  savages  of  more 
advanced  types  all  over  the  world :  there  is  either  the  like 
giving  of  stipulated  work,  or  the  giving  of  a  price.  And  we 
have  evidence  that  it  was  ofigmaWj  ^o  «ixaQii^Qv«sfcVr^&i  in 
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an  action  for  seduction  the  deprivation  of  a  daughter's 
Services  is  the  injury  alleged.  Hence  it  is  inferable  that  in 
the  rudest  states,  where  claims,  parental  or  other,  are  but 
little  regarded^  the  taking  awaj  of  a  danghter  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  fight.  Facts  support  this  conclusion.  Of  the 
Mapuches,  Smith  says  that  when  there  is  Opposition  of  the 
parents,  "  the  jaeighbours  are  immediately  summoned  by 
blowing  the  horn,  and  chase  is  given."  Among  the  Gaüdors, 
a  tribe  on  the  southem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  bride- 
groom  must  nin  away  with  his  bride,  although  he  thereby  ex- 
poses  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  her  parents,  who,  if  they 
find  him  within  three  days,  can  lawf uUy  put  him  to  death. 
A  custom  with  the  Gonds  is  that  "  a  suitor  usnally  carries 
off  the  girl  that  is  refused  to  him  by  the  parents."  Thus  we 
find  a  further  natural  cause  for  the  practice  of  capture — a 
cause  which  must  have  been  common  before  social  usages 
were  well  established.  Indeed,  on  reading  that  among  the 
Mapuches  the  man  sometimes  "  lays  violent  hands  upon  the 
damsel,  and  carries  her  off,"  and  that  "  in  all  such  cases  the 
usual  equivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl's  father,"  we 
may  suspect  that  abduction,  spite  of  parents,  was  the  primary 
form ;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of  compensation  to 
escape  vengeance ;  that  this  grew  into  the  making  of  presents 
beforehand;  and  that  so  resulted  eventually  the  system  of 
purchase. 

If ,  then,  within  a  tribe  there  are  three  sources  of  Opposi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  a  man,  it  cannot  be 
held  that. the  form  of  capture  is  inexplicable  unless  we  as- 
sume  tbe  abduction. of  women  from  other  tribes. 

But  even  supposing  it  to  have  originated  as  Mr.  McLennan 
thinks,  its  survival  as  a  marriage-ceremony  would  not  prove 
exogamy  to  have  been  the  law.  In  a  tribe  containing  many 
warriors  who  had  wives  taken  from  enemies,  and  who,  äs 
having  captured  their  wives,  were  regarded  as  more  honour- 
ably  married  than  the  rest,  there  would  result  an  ambition, 
if  not  to  capture  a  wif e,  still  to  seem  to  captux^  ä.  ^ia«  "Vo. 
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eveiy  Bociet;  the  inferior  ape  the  superior;  and  ctutoma 
thna  spread  among  classeB  tlie  anceston  of  which  did  not 
follow  them.  The  antique-looking  portraits  that  decorate 
a  modern  large  houae,  hy  no  meana  demonstrate  the  dis- 
tinguiahed  lineage  of  the  owner;  but  often  falaelj  suggest 
a  distinguiBhed  lineage.  The  coat  of  arma  a  wealthy  mau 
bears,  does  not  neceeaarily  imply  deecent  from  men  who 
once  had  their  ebielde  and  flags  covered  by  such  marks  of 
identity.  The  plumes  on  a  hearse,  do  not  prove  that  the 
dead  occupant  had  foref athers  who  wore  knightly  decora- 
tions.  Änd  similarlj,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  members 
of  tribea  who  go  through  the  form  of  capturing  their  wives  at 
marriage,  are  deacendants  of  men  who  in  earlier  days  actually 
captured  their  wives.  Mr.  AL'Lennan  bimeelf  points  out 
that,  among  eundry  ancient  peoplee,  captured  wives  were  pe^ 
mitted  to  the  military  class,  though  not  to  other  claases.  If 
we  suppoee  a  aociety  formed  of  a  niling  group  of  warriors, 
originally  the  conquerore,  who  practised  wife-capture,  and 
their  subjects  who  could  not  practise  it;  and  if  we  ask  what 
would  happen  when  such  a  society  feil  into  more  peaceful 
retafions  with  adjacent  like  societies,  and  obtained  wivea 
from  them  no  longer  by  force,  but  by  purchase  or  other 
friendly  arrangement;  we  may  see  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  form  of  capture  would  replace  the  actuality  of  capture  in 
the  marriages  of  the  dominant  class;  for,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
contends,  adherence  to  ancestral  usage  would  necessitat« 
the  Simulation  of  capture  after  actual  capture  had  ceased. 
And  when,  in  the  dominant  class,  wife-capture  had  tbus 
passed  into  a  form,  it  would  be  imitated  by  the  subject  class 
as  being  the  most  honourable  form.  Such  among  the  inferior 
as  had  risen  to  superior  social  positions  woutd  first  adopt  it; 
and  they  would  gradually  be  followed  by  thoee  below  Üiem. 
So  that,  even  were  there  none  of  the  other  probable  origius 
named  above,  a  surviving  form  of  capture  in  any  »oclety 
would  not  show  that  society  to  have  been  exogamous;  but 
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would  merely  show  that  wife-capture  was  in  early  times 
practised  by  its  leading  men. 

§  289.  And  now,  pursning  the  argumenta  let  us  see 
whether  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  not  simultaneously  ac- 
counted  f or  as  correlative  results  of  the  same  differentiating 
process.  Setting  out  with  a  State  in  which  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  were  indefinite,  yariable,  and  determined  by  the 
passions  and  cireumstances  of  the  oecasion,  we  have  to  ex- 
piain  how  exogamy  and  endogamy  became  established,  the 
one  here,  the  other  there,  as  consequences  of  surrounding 
cotiditions.  The  efficient  conditions  were  the  relations  to 
other  tribesy  now  peacef  ul  but  usually  hostile,  some  of  them 
streng  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Necessarily,  a  primitive  group  habitually  at  peace  with 
neighbouring  gronps,  must  be  endogamous;  for  the  taking 
of  women  f  rom  another  tribe  iß  either  a  sequence  of  open 
war,  or  is  an  act  of  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner,  is  pro- 
bably  rare;  since  the  hostility  of  tribes  is  ahnest  universal. 
But  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peacef  ul  groups 
alone,  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war.  An 
occasional  abducted  woman  taken  in  reprisal,  will  not  suffice 
to  establish  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife-capture; 
but,  contrariwise,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  carries  off 
a  woman,  and  so  provokes  the  vengeance  of  a  strenger  tribe 
robbed,  is  likely  to  meet  with  general  reprobation.*  Hence 
ikiarrying  within  the  tribe  will  not  only  be  habitual,  but 

*  After  the  above  sentence  was  written,  I  came,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
upo«  a  verifying  fact.  in  Life  in  the  Southern  Me$,  by  the  Rev.  W,  W. 
Oill  (p.  47).  A  man  belonsring  io  one  of  the  tribes  in  Mangaia  stole  food 
from  an  adjaoent  tribe.  This  adjacent  tribe  avenged  itself  by  destroying 
the  houses«  etc.,  of  the  thief  s  tribe.  Thereupon  the  thief  s  tribe.  angry 
becanse  of  the  mischief  thus  bronght  on  them,  killed  the  thief.  Tf  this 
happened  with  a  stealer  of  food,  still  more  would  it  happen  with  a  stealer 
of  woman,  wben  the  tribe  robbed  was  the  more  powerfnl. 
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there  will  arise  a  prejudice,  and  eventually  a  law,  againsk 
taking  wives  from  other  tribes:  the  needs  of  self-preserva- 
tion  will  make  the  tribe  endogamous.  This  interpretation 
harmonizes  with  the  fact,  admitted  by  Mr.  M'Lennan,  that 
the  endogamous  tribes  are  as  numerous  as  the  exogamons; 
and  also  with  the  fact  he  admits,  that  in  sundry  cases  the 
tribes  forming  a  Cluster,  allied  bj  blood  and  language,  are 
some  of  them  exogamous  and  some  endogamous. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  among  tribes  not  differing  much 
in  strength,  there  will  be  continual  aggressions  and  reprisals, 
of  ten  accompanied  by  abductions  of  women.  No  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  wives  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  adjacent  tribes;  and  hence,  in  eaeh  of  them,  there 
will  be  both  native  wives  and  wives  taken  from  other  tribes: 
there  will  be  both  exogamy  and  endogamy.  Stealing  of  wives 
will  not  be  reprobated,  because  the  tribes  robbed  are  not  too 
strong  to  be  defied;  and  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  because 
the  men  who  have  stolen  wives  will  not  be  numerous  enough 
to  determine  the  average  opinion.  If ,  however,  in 

a  Cluster  of  tribes  one  gains  predominance  by  frequent  suc- 
cesses  in  war — if  the  men  in  it  who  have  stolen  wives  form 
the  larger  number — if  possession  of  a  stolen  wife  becomes  a 
mark  of  that  bravery  without  which  a  man  is  not  worthy  of 
a  wife;  then  the  discreditableness  of  marrying  within  the 
tribe,  growing  into  disgracef  ulness,  will  end  in  a  peremptory 
requirement  to  get  a  wife  from  another  tribe — if  not  in  open 
war,  then  by  private  theft:  the  tribe  will  become  exoga- 
mous. A  sequence  may  be  traced.  The  exogamous 
tribe  thus  arising,  and  growing  while  it  causes  adjacent 
tribes  to  dwindle  by  robbing  them,  will  presently  divide; 
and  its  sections,  usurping  the  habitats  of  adjacent  tribes,  will 
carry  with  them  the  established  exogamous  habit.  When, 
presently  becoming  hostile,  these  diverging  sub-tribes  begin 
to  rob  another  of  women,  tliere  will  arise  conditions  con- 
ducive  to  that  internal  exogamy  which  Mr.  McLennan  sup- 
poaes,  rightly  I  think,  to  tepVae^  ^il\ätmX  ^^^^^^^kss^^.    Eor 
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unless  we  aasume  that  in  a  Cluster  of  tribes,  cacü  undertakea 
to  rear  women  for  adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  must  eonclude 
that  the  exogamous  requirement  will  be  met  in  a  qualified 
manner.  Wives  bom  within  the  tribe  bnt  f oreign  by  blood, 
will,  under  pressiure  of  the.difficulty,  be  considered  allowable 
instead  of  actuallj  stolen  wives.  And  thus,  indeed,  that  kin- 
ship  in  the  female  line  which  primitive  irregularity  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  originates,  will  become  established, 
even  though  male  parenthood  is  known;  since  this  interpre- 
tation  of  kinship  will  make  possible  the  conf ormity  to  a  law 
of  connvbium  that  eould  not  otherwise  be  obeyed. 

§  290.  Nothing  of  mueh  importanee  is  to  be  said  respect- 
ing  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  their  bearings  on  social  life. 

Exogamy  in  its  primitive  form  is  clearly  an  accompani- 
ment  of  the  lowest  barbarism ;  and  it  decreases  as  the  hostility 
of  societies  becomes  less  constant,  and  the  usages  of  war  miti- 
gated.  That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  Stocks,  where  these 
tribal  Stocks  areverysmall,  may  be  advantageons,  physiologi- 
cally,  is  true;  and  exogamy  may  so  secure  a  benefit  which  at 
a  later  stage  is  secuted  by  the  mingling  of  conquering  and 
conquered  tribes;  though  none  whobear  in  mind  the  thought- 
lessness  of  savages  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  natural  causa- 
tion  even  in  its  simple  forms,  will  suppose  such  a  benefit  to 
have  been  contemplated.  But  the  exogamous  custom  as  at 
first  established,  implies  an  extremely  abject  condition  of 
women;  a  brutal  treatment  of  them;  an  entire  absence  of 
the  higher  sentiments  that  accompany  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  Associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  political  life,  it  is 
also  associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  domestic  life. 

Evidently  endogamy,  which  at  the  outset  must  have  cha- 
racterized  the  more  peacef ul  groups,  and  which  has  prevailed 
as  societies  have  become  less  hostile,  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  f amily. 

[The  above  chapter,  written  bef  ore  tlae  TD\d!i\fc  cÄ.  ^^^ 
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tember,  1876,  I  kept  standing  in  type  for  several  weeks: 
being  deterred  from  printing  bj  the  announcement  thflt  a 
second  edition  of  "Mr.  M'Lennan's  work  was  coming  out, 
and  hj  the  thought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  in 
it  might  entail  modifications  of  my  criticiBnis.  In  the  pref  ace 
to  this  new  edition  he  said : — 

**  Though  I  am  again  free  to  resume  the  studies  necessary  for  iti 
revision,  it  is  unoertoin  whether  I  oould  aoon  revise  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner — bo  that  I  am  without  an  answer  to  representationa  made  to 
me,  that  it  is  better  it  should  be  made  aocessible  to  students  with  it§ 
imperfections  than  that  it  should  remain  inaooessible  to  them.  I  haye 
done  this  the  more  readily  that,  on  the  whole,  I  still  adhere  to  the  cod- 
clusions  I  had  arrived  at  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  yarious 
matte»  which  are  discussed  in  *  Primitive  Marriage.'  '* 

I  therefore  sent  the  foregoing  pages  to  ^reaa  unaltered. 
The  quotations  are,  as  mentioned  before,  from  the  first 
edition,  the  paging  of  which  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  second.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

PEOMIBCUITY. 

§  291.  Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Bela- 
tions  of  the  Sexes,"  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  in- 
definiteness  and  inconstancy  of  the  connexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societiea.  The  wills  of  the  stronger,  un- 
checked  by  political  restraints,  unguided  by  moral  senti- 
ments,  determine  all  behaviour.  Forcibly  taking  women 
from  one  another,  men  reeognize  no  tie  between  the  sexes 
save  that  which  might  establishes  and  liking  maintains.  To 
the  instances  there  given  others  may  be  added,  showing  that 
at  first,  marriage,  as  we  understand  it,  hardly  exists. 

Poole  says  of  the  Haidahs  that  the  women  ^^cohabit  almoet 
promiseuously  with  their  own  tribe,  though  rarely  with  other 
tribes."  The  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hills,  Madnra  dis- 
triet,  have  very  f ew  restrictions  on  promiscuous  intercourse. 
Captain  Harkness  writes: — "  They  [two  Erulars  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills]  inf  ormed  us  that  the  Enilara  have  no  mamage 
contractu  the  sexes  cohabiting  almost  indiscriminately;  the 
Option  of  remaining  in  union  or  of  separating  resting  prinei 
pally  with  the  female/'  Of  another  Indian  people,  the  Tee- 
hnrs,  it  is  said  that  they  "  live  together  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  large  commnnities,  and  even  when  two  people  are 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal."  And  aecording 
to  a  Brahmin  sepoy  who  lived  more  than  a  year  with  the 

Andamanese,  promiscnitj  is  so  far  aaüctvoTkfiÄ.  «nvQJVi%  ^^ecc^ 
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by  public  opinion,  that  a  man  who  is  ref  used  by  an  unma^ 
ried  woman  ^'  considers  himself  insulted/'  and  sometimes 
takes  summary  vengeance. 

As  shown  by  instances  bef  ore  given,  this  State  of  things  is 
in  many  low  tribes  very  little  qualified  by  such  form  of 
Union  as  Stands  for  marriage;  which  sometimes  has  not  even 
a  name.  Temporary  fancies  determine  the  connexions  and 
mere  whims  dissolve  them.  What  is  said  of  the  Mantras, 
who  marry  without  acquaintance  and  divorce  for  trifles,  and 
among  whom  some  men  marry  "  forty  or  fifty  ^'  times,  lüay 
be  taken  as  typical. 

§  ^92.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writers  to 
imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  absolute 
hetairism.  Complete  promiscuity  is  held  to  have  been  not 
simply  the  practice  but  in  some  sort  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
name  "  communal  marriage  "  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  tlus  earliest  phase  of  the  sexual  relations,  as 
implying  recognized  rights  and  bonds.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  evidence  shows  that  promiscuity  ever  existed  in  an  un- 
qualified  form;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  even  had  it  so 
existed,  the  name  "  communal  marriage  "  would  not  convey 
a  true  conception  of  it. 

As  before  contended,  the  initial  social  State  must  have 
been  one  in  which  there  were  no  social  laws.  Social  laws 
presuppose  continued  social  existence ;  and  continued  social 
existence  presupposes  reproduction  through  successive  gene- 
rations.  Hence  there  could,  at  first,  have  been  no  such  social 
law  as  that  of  "  communal  marriage,  where  every  man  and 
woman  in  a  small  Community  were  regarded  as  equally  mar- 
ried  to  one  another  " — there  could  have  been  no  conception 
of  "  communal  marriage  rights."  The  words  "  marriage  " 
and  "  rights  "  as  applied  to  such  a  State  have,  it  seems  to  me, 
misleading  connotations.  Each  implies  a  claim  and  a  limita- 
tion.  If  the  claim  is  co-extensive  with  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  then  the  only  limitalion  xiv\3Ä\,\ife  ötä  ^^^Vöämsl^  mem- 
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bers  of  other  tribes;  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  that  the 
idea  of  marriage  within  a  tribe  is  generated  by  the  negation 
of  the  Claims  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  But 

passing  over  the  terminology,  let  us  consider  the  essential 
question  raised — whether  what  we  may  call  tribal  monopoly 
of  its  women,  regarded  as  a  common  possession  held  against 
other  tiibesy  preceded  individual  monopoly  within  the  tribe. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  considers  that  absence  of  individual  mari- 
tal  poBseasion  went  along  with  absence  of  individual  posses- 
sion generally.  While  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of 
other  things  did  not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  the  notion  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  women.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  stages  the 
tribal  territory  was  common  property,  so,  too,  he  thinks,  were 
the  women  of  the  tribe  common  property ;  and  he  thinks  that 
private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes:  women  so  obtained  being  recognized 
as  belonging  to  their  captors.  But  while  admitting  that 
development  of  the  conception  of  property  in  general,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  development  of  the  marital  relation,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  dissent  from  the  belief  that  the  conception 
of  property  was  ever  so  undeveloped  as  Sir  John  Lubbock^s 
conclusion  implies.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  tribal  owner- 
ship of  territory  may  be  compared  to  that  of  many  animals, 
solitary  and  gregarious,  which  drive  trespassers  away  from 
their  lairs  or  habitats:  even  the  swans  on  each  reach  of  the 
Thames  resist  invading  swans  from  other  reaches;  and  the 
public  dogs  in  each  quarter  of  Constantinople  attack  ^gs 
from  other  quarters  if  they  encroach.  It  is  true,  also,  tnat 
generally  among  savages  there  is  a  certain  Community  of  pro- 
perty in  the  game  captured ;  though  not  an  unqualified  Com- 
munity. But  the  reason  for  all  this  is  clear.  Land  is  jointly 
held  by  hunters  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  held;  and 
Joint  Claims  to  the  food  it  produces  are  involved.  To  infer 
that  there  is  not  in  the  earliest  State  a  recogniti'on  of  indi- 
vidual property  in  other  things,  is,I  think,  going  further  than 
either  the  prohabilitieB  or  the  f acts  waxiaivt.    T\v<^  do%%\3Är«s^ 
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U8  Bome  notion  of  ownership — will  not  only  fight  f or  the  prey 
he  has  caught,  or  for  his  kennel,  but  will  keep  guard  over 
his  tnaster's  belongings.  We  cannot  suppose  that  man  in  his 
rudest  State  had  less  notion  of  ownership  than  this.  We 
must  suppose  he  had  more;  and  our  supposition  is  justified 
by  evidence.  Habitually  savages  individually  own  their 
weapons  and  implements,  their  decorations,  their  dresses. 
Even  among  the  degraded  Fuegians  there  is  private  property 
in  canoes.  Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  prospective  advantage 
whieh  leads  an  intelligent  being  to  take  possession  of ,  or  to 
make,  any  usef  ul  thing,  is  an  idea  whieh  leads  him  to  resist 
the  abstraction  of  it.  Generally,  possession  is  not  interfered 
with,  because  the  thing  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  fight;  and 
even  where,  after  resistance,  it  is  taken  by  another,  still  it 
comes  to  be  held  by  that  other  individually.  The  Impulses 
whieh  lead  primitive  men  thus  to  monopolize  other  objecta 
of  value,  must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  must 
arise  private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  the 
strenger,  who  establish  other  private  ownerships. 

And  this  conclusion  seems  the  one  supported  by  the  facts. 
Everywhere  promiscuity,  however  marked,  is  qualified  by 
unions  having  some  persistence.  If,  in  the  various  cases 
before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleutian  Islanders  and  the 
Kutehins  of  North  America,  the  Badagas,  Kurumbahs  and 
Keriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentots  and  varionsi^ other  peoples 
of  Africa,  there  is  no  marriage  eeremony;  w^  have,  in  the 
very  statement,  an  implication  that  there  is  something  having 
the  nature  of  marriage.  If ,  as  with  the  North  American 
tribes  generally,  "  nothing  more  than  the  personal  consent  of 
the  parties,"un8anctioned  and  unwitnessed,  occurs;  still  some 
kind  of  Union  is  alleged.  If ,  as  among  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Indians  of  California,  there  is  no  word  signifying  this  rela- 
tion  between  the  sexes;  still  there  is  evidence  that  the  relation 
is  known.  If  among  such  peoples  as  the  Teehurs  of  Oude, 
the  promiscuity  is  such  that  "  even  when  two  people  are  re- 
garded  as  married  the  tie  \s  Wt  tlogätäV,"  ^\\VV,^\3aft  "  are 
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regarded  as  married."  The  very  lowest  races  now  existing — 
FuegianSy  Australians,  Andamanese — show  us  that,  however 
inf ormallj  they  may  originate,  sexual  relations  of  a  more  or 
less  endunng  kind  exist;  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  for  con- 
cluding  that  in  social  groups  lower  than  these,  there  was  no 
individual  possession  of  women  by  men.  We  must  infer 
that  even  in  prehistoric  times^  promiscuity  was  checked  by 
the  establishment  of  individual  connexions,  prompted  by 
men's  likings  and  maintained  against  other  men  by  f orce. 

§  293.  .Admitting,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
promiscuity  was  but  in  a  small  degree  thus  qualified,  let  us 
note,  first,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinship. 

Causes  direct  and  indirect,  will  conspire  to  produce  recog- 
nition  of  relationship  in  the  female  line  only.  If  promis- 
cuity is  extensive,  and  if  there  are  more  children  bom  to 
unknown  fathers  than  to  known  fathers,  then  as  the  con- 
nexion  between  mother  and  child  is  obvious  in  all  cases, 
while  that  between  f  ather  and  child  is  inf  erable  only  in  some 
cases,  there  must  arise  a  habit  of  thinking  of  matemal  kin- 
ship rather  than  of  patemal.  Hence,  even  in  that  minority 
of  cases  where  patemity  is  manifest,  children  will  be  thought 
of  and  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  Among  ourselves 
common  speech  habitually  indicates  a  boy  as  Mr.  So-and-so's 
son,  though  descent  from  his  mother  is  as  fuUy  recognized; 
and  a  converse  usage,  caused  by  prevailing  promiscuity 
among  savages,  will  lead  to  the  speaking  of  a  child  as  the 
mother's  child,  even  when  the  f  ather  is  known. 

A  further  influence  helps  to  establish  this  practice. 
Though  we  conclude  that  promiscuity  is  in  all  cases  quali- 
fied  by  unions  having  some  duration,  yet  we  find  that  in  the 
lowest  stages,, as  among  the  Andamanese,  each  of  these 
unions  ends  when  a  child  is  weaned :  the  result  being  that 
thereafter,  association  of  the  child  with  its  father  ceases, 
while  association  with  its  mother  continues.  Consequently, 
even  when  there  is  acknowledged  pateimly ,  \!ti<&  ^^(^^^^99^\^ 
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niostly  thought  of  in  connexioii  with  ita  mother;  confirming 
the  habit  otherwbe  caused. 

Thifl  hftbit  having  arisen,  the  reaulting  recognition  of  reli- 
tionship  in  the  female  line  only,  will,  ss  we  have  seen,  be 
fltrengthened  by  the  practice  of  exogamj  when  paseing  from 
the  extemal  to  the  internal  form.  The  requirement  that 
a  wife  ahall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe,  readily  becomee 
confoundcd  with  the  requirement  tbat  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foreign  blood.  If  matemal  descent  alone  is  recognized,  the 
daugbtera  of  foreign  women  within  the  tribe  will,  aa  Hr. 
M'Lennan  argues,  be  rendered  available  aa  wives  under  the 
law  of  exogamy;  and  the  cuetom  of  so  regarding  them  will 
be  strengthened  by  making  fulölment  of  this  law  possible, 
when  otherwise  fulfilment  would  be  imposeible.  A  eettied 
System  of  kinehip  through  femalee,  and  interdict  Bgainst 
marriage  with  those  having  the  same  family  name,  or  belong- 
ingto  the  same  clan,  will'result. 

Instancea  collected  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  Jobn  Lub- 
boek,  ahow  that  this  system  prevails  throughout  Westera 
and  Eastem  Äfrica,in  Circa8sia,HiQdoetan,  Tartary,  Siberia, 
China,  and  Äustraüa,  as  well  as  in  North  and  South  America. 
For  interpreting  it  in  the  above  manner  tbere  are  some 
additional  reasons.    One  is  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  make 
the  startling  assumption  that  male  parentage  was  at  firet 
entirely  unperceived.    A  second  is  that  we  escape  an  incon- 
sistency,     Male  parentage  is  hahitually  knolvn,  though  disre-     j 
garded,  where  the  System  of  kinship  in  the  female  line  now     1 
obtains;  for  not  only  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  unions     j 
persistent  enough  to  make  male  parentage  manifest,  but  the    1 
very  Statement  that  female  kinship  is  alone  counted,  cannot     i 
be  made  by  these  racea  without  iraplying  a  consciouaness  of    I 
male  kinship:  nay,  indeed,  bave  not  these  raqßs,  down  to  the    f 
very  lowest,  always  a  word  for  father  as  well  aa  a  word  for    ( 
mother?     And  a  third  ia  that  commonly  the  names  of  the    I 
chns  which  are  fotbidden  to  intermarry,  such  as  Wolf,  Bear,  / 
Eagle,  etc.,  are  names  gi'veiilomeTi-,  \tK^-^\&?j,«aVM::*^\ftr  v^ 
fore  contended  (§  IIO-S"),  äeaceut  Itam  ;ü^vßSE;^üäELÄ-3Ä&. 
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ancestors  bearing  those  names — descent  which,  notwith- 
Standing  the  System  of  female  kinship,  was  remembered 
where  there  was  pride  in  the  connexion.* 

§  294.  From  the  effects  of  unregulated  relations  of  the 
sexes  on  the  system  of  f  ormally-recognized  kinship,  in  pursu- 
ing  which  I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  immediate 
topicy  let  US  now  pass  to  the  effects  on  the  society  and  itr 
individuals. 

In  Proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  promiscuity,  there  must 
be  paucity  and  feebleness  of  relationships.  Besides  having 
no  known  male  parents,  the  children  of  each  mother  are  less 
connected  with  one  another.  They  are  ohly  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters.  Family  bonds,  therefore,  are  not  only  weak 
but  cannot  spread  far;  and  this  implies  defect  of  cohesion 
among  members  of  the  society.  Though  they  have  some 
common  interests,  with  some  vague  notion  of  general  kin- 
ship,  there  lacks  that  dement  of  strength  arising  from  the  in- 
terests  within  groups  distinctly  related  by  blood.  At  the 
same  time,  establishment  of  Subordination  is  hindered.  IN'oth- 
ing  beyond  temporary  predominance  of  the  stronger  is  likely 
to  arise  in  the  absence  of  definite  descent:  there  can  be  no 
settled  political  control.  For  the  like  reason  the  growth  of 
ancestor-worship,  and  of  the  religious  bonds  resulting  from 
it,  are  impeded.  Thus  in  several  ways  indefinite  sexual  rela- 
tions hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

*  I  may  add  here  a  oondiisive  proof  that  avowed  recognition  of  kinship  in 
the  femiJe  line  only,  by  no  means  shows  an  unconsciousness  of  male  kinship. 
Thi9  pmof  is  fnmished  by  that  converse  custom  which  some  ancient  Aryans 
had  of  recognizing  relationship  throngh  males,  and  ignoring  relationship 
through  females.  When  Orestes,  after  killing  his  mother  for  murdering  his 
father,  was  absolved  on  the  ground  urged  by  him,  that  a  man  is  related  to 
his  father  and  not  to  his  mother,  undeniable  evidence  was  given  that  an 
established  doctrine  of  kinship  may  disregard  a  connexion  which  is  obvious 
to  all — raore  obvious  than  any  other.  And  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an 
actual  unconsciousness  of  motherhood  was  associated  with  this  system  of 
exdusive  kinship  through  males  among  the  Greeks;  then  there  isno  Warrant 
for  the  supposition  that  actual  unconsciousness  ol  IäIYvwXiocä  va^ass^asi^ft^ 
wj'tb  the  System  of  exdusive  kinship  through  femciY^  «rciOTi^  «ks^jBöSk 
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Their  unf avourableness  to  the  weif are  of  offspring  scaiGe- 
ly  needs  pointing  out  Where  patemity  is  not  recognized, 
children  must  depend  almoet  whoUy  on  matemal  care. 
Among  savages,  exposed  as  they  are  to  great  privations,  the 
rearing  of  children  ifi  in  all  cases  difficult;  and  it  must  be 
more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  unaided  by  the  father. 
So  too  is  it,  if  in  a  smaller  degree,  with  the  progeny  of  brief 
marriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Andamanese,  whose  eustom  it 
is  f  or  a  man  and  wif  e  to  part  when  a  child  bom  to  them 
is  weaned.  Of  ten  the  child  must  die  f  rom  lacking  adequate 
Support  and  protection,  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give. 
No  doubt,  under  such  conditions,  miscellaneous  help  is  given. 
Indeed,  the  Andamanese  women  are  said  to  aid  one  anotfaer 
in  suckling;  and  probably  food  and  other  things  are  fur- 
nished  by  the  men:  the  child  becomes,  in  a  measure,  the 
child  of  the  tribe.  But  indefinite  tribal  care  can  but  partiallj 
replace  definite  patemal  care.  How  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relatLons  of 
the  sexes,  we  have,  indeed,  direct  evidence,  A  recent  re- 
porter,  Mr.  Francis  Day,  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Andam- 
anese appear  to  be  dying  out.  He  saw  but  one  woman  who 
had  as  many  as  three  living  children.  During  a  year,  thirty- 
eight  deaths  were  reported  and  only  f ourteen  births,  among 
the  f amilies  living  near  the  European  Settlements. 

Tuming  from  progeny  to  parents,  it  is  clear  that  to  them 
also  the  absence  of  persistent  marital  relations  is  very  inju- 
rious.  Maintenance  of  the  race,  in  so  f ar  as  it  is  effeeted,  is 
effected  at  excessive  cost  to  the  women;  and  though  the  men 
may  not  suffer  directly,  they  suffer  indirectly.  After  ma- 
turity  is  past,  there  come  tho  privations  of  an  early  decline 
unmitigated  by  domestic  assistance.  Mr.  Day  says  of  the 
Andamanese  that  föw  appear  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than 
forty  ;  and  they  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Absence  of 
those  higher  gratifications  accompanying  developed  family 
lif  e,  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a  concomitant  evil. 

Irregulär  relations  oi  t\i^  äexsÄ  wc^  \5kva  %X»  ^vtns&s^  "htäL 
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the  weif are  of  the  society,  of  the  joung,  and  of  the  adults. 
We  bef ore  saw  that  in  all  respects  the  traits  of  the  primitive 
man — physical,  emotional,  intellectual — are  immense  hin- 
drances  to  social  evolution;  and  here  we  see  that  his  lack  of 
those  sentiments  which  lead  to  permanent  marriages,  consti- 
tntes  a  further  hindrance. 

§  295.  Out  of  thiß  lowest  state,  however,  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  groups  thus  loose  in 
their  sexual  relations,  evolve  into  groups  having  sexual  rela- 
tions  of  more  definite  kinds. 

If ,  as  we  concluded,  prevailing  promiscuity  was  from  the 
first  accompanied  by  unions  having  some  duration — if ,  as  we 
may  inf  er,  the  progeny  of  such  unions  were  more  likely  to  be 
reared,  and  more  likely  to  be  vigorous,  than  the  rest;  then 
the  average  result  must  have  been  multiplication  and  pre- 
dominance  of  individuals  derived  from  such  unions.  .  And 
bearing  in  mind  that  among  these  there  would  be  inherited, 
natures  leaning  towards  such  unions  more  than  other  natures 
leaned,  we  must  infer  that  there  would,  from  generation  to 
generation,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  such  unions  along 
certain  lines  of  descent.  Where  they  favoured  race-mainte- 
nance,  survival  of  the  fittest  would  further  the  establishment 
of  them.  I  say  advisedly — where  they  favoured  race-main- 
tenance ;  because  it  is  conceivable  that  in  very  harren  habitats 
they  might  not  do  this.  Sexual  relations  conducive  to  the 
rearing  of  many  children  would  be  of  no  advantage :  the  f ood 
would  not  suffice.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  very  inclement 
habitats  more  careful  nurture  would  be  useless;  since  where 
the  hardships  to  be  bome  in  adult  life  were  extreme,  the 
raising  of  children  that  could  not  bear  them  would  not  help 
to  preserve  the  society — nay,  by  wasting  food  and  efFort 
might  prove  detrimental.  The  ability  of  a  child  to  surrive 
with  no  care  beyond  that  which  its  mother  can  give,  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  a  test  of  fitness  f or  the  life  to  be  led. 
Bnt  save  in  such  extreme  cases,  the  lavovß^JcÄÄ  ^^^oXa»  <:5^ 
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offspring  must  tend  to  establish  in  a  social  group,  persistent 
relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  struggle  for  existence  between  societies  conduces  to 
the  same  effect.  Subjeet  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  what- 
ever  increases  the  power  of  a  tribe,  either  in  number  or  in 
vigourygives  it  an  advantage  in  war;  so  that  other  things 
equal,  societies  characteri2edJiy_gfiSiaLlßl*tions  which  are 
the  least  irregulär,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  conquer.  I  say 
other  things 'equal,  because  co-operating  causes  interfere. 
Success  in  battle  does  not  depend  whoUy  on  relative  num- 
bers  or  relative  strengths.  There  come  into  play  courage, 
endurance,  swiftness,  agility,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
Though  otherwise  inferior,  a  tribe  may  conquer  by  the  quick- 
ness  of  its  members  in  tracking  enemies,  by  cunning  in 
ambush,  etc.  Moreover,  if  among  a  number  of  adjacent 
tribes  there  are  no  great  differences  in  degrees  of  promis- 
cuity,  conflicts  among  them  cannot  tend  to  establish  higher 
sexual  relations.  Hence,  only  an  occasional  effect  can  be 
produced;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  which  the  facta  indi- 
cate — a  slow  and  very  irregulär  diminution.  In  some  cases, 
toö,  profusion  of  food  and  f avourable  climate,  may  render 
less  important  the  advantage  which  the  offspring  of  regulär 
sexual  relations  have  over  those  of  irregulär  ones.  And  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  in  a  place  like  Tahiti,  where  life  is  so 
easily  maintained  and  children  so  easily  reared,  great  sexual 
irfegularity  was  f ound  to  co-exist  with  large  population  and 
considerable  social  advance. 

As,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numerous  and  stronger  offspring  must  have  been 
favoured  by  more  regulär  sexual  relations,  there  must,  on 
the  average,  have  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  promiscuity  to  disappear  before  those  less 
characterized  by  it. 

§  296.  Considering  the  facts  from  the  evolution  point  of 
vieWy  we  see  that  at  ftrst  t\ie  Äom^9\AQ.TÄÄNAo\Ä«t^\s^^\3Ä 
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more  developed  than  the  political  relations:  incoherence 
and  indefinitenesB  characterize  both. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  several  directions  by  increase  of  coherence  and  definite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  f ormed  between  one  woman  and  several  m^n.  In 
some  cases,  and  very  commonly,  enduring  connexions  are 
formed  between  one  man  änd  several  women.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  diflFerent 
tribes;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  individual  men  and  individual  women.  The  evi- 
dence  impü^  that  all  these  niarital  forma  by  which  promis- 
cuity  is  restricted,  have  equally  early  origins. 

The  diflFerent  types  of  the  family  thus  initiated,  have  now 
to  be  considered.    We  will  take  them  in  the  above  order. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLYANDBY. 

§  297.  Promiscuity  may  be  called  indefinite  polyandiy 
joined  with  indefinite  polygyny;  and  one  mode  of  advance 
is  by  a  diminution  of  the  indefiniteness. 

Conceming  the  Fuegians,  Admiral  Fitzroy  says: — "  We 

had  some  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lived  in  a 

promiscuous  manner — a  few  women  being  with  many  men:" 

a  conditiön  which  may  be  regarded  as  promiscuity  to  a  slight 

degree  limited.    But  not  dwelling  on  this  doubtfully-made 

Statement,  let  us  pass  to  positive  Statements  conceming  what 

may  be  described  as  definite  polyandry  joined  with  definite 

polygyny.    Of  the  Todas,  we  are  told  by  Shortt  that — 

**  If  there  be  four  or  five  brothers,  and  one  of  them,  being  old  enough, 
gets  married,  bis  wife  cbuims  all  the  other  brotbers  as  her  husbandfl, 
and  as  tbey  successively  attain  manhood,  she  consorts  with  them;  or  if 
the  wife  has  one  or  more  younger  sisters,  tbey  in  tum,  on  attaining  a 
marriageable  age,  become  the  wives  of  their  sister's  husband  or  hu0- 
bands,  and  thus  in  a  family  of  several  brotbers,  there  may  be,  acoord- 
ing  to  circumstanoes,  only  one  wife  for  them  all,  or  many ;  bat,  one  or 
more,  tbey  all  live  under  one  roof,  and  cohabit  promiscaously.^^ 

Akin  to  this  arrangement,  though  differing  in  the  respeet 

that  the  husbands  are  not  brothers,  is  that  which  exists 

among  the  Nairs.    From  several  authorities  Mr.  McLennan 

takes  the  Statements  that — 

**Itia  the  cnstom  for  one  vornan  ^  to  \\n.'^«  «.ttaclied  to  her  two  males, 
or  tonty  OT  perhaps  more,  and  tYi^^  coYva\>\\.  %ßc«tÖMj%\ö  tx^^a^    ^\^ 
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thii  aoooimt  tbat  of  Hamilton  agrees,  ezcepting  that  be  states  that  a 
Nair  woman  could  have  no  more  than  twelve  huabands,  and  bad  to 
Belect  these  under  certain  restiictionB  as  to  rank  and  caste.  On  the 
other  band,  Bucbanan  Btates  that  the  women  after  marriage  are  free  to 
cohabit  with  any  number  of  men,  under  certain  restrictiona  as  to  tribe  « 
and  caste.  It  ia  consistent  witb  tbe  three  aocounts,  and  ia  directly 
Btated  by  Hamilton,  that  a  Nair  may  be  one  in  seyeral  oombinations  of 
husbanda." 

Here  then,  along  with  polyandry  to  some  extent  defined, 
tliere  goes  polygyny,  also  to  some  extent  defiued.  And 
with  the  semi-civilized  Tahitians,  one  of  the  several  forma 
of  sexual  relations  was  akin  to  this.  '^  If  the  rank  of  the 
wife  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  her  husband  she 
wasat  liberty  to  take  as  many  other  husbands  as  she  pleased ; " 
though  still  nominally  the  wife  of  the  first  husband. 

From  these  forms  of  the  f amily,  if  the  word  may  be  ex- 
tended  to  them,  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  united, 
we  pass  to  those  forms  which  come  under  the  head  of  poly- 
andry proper.  In  one  of  them  the  husbands  are  not  related; 
in  the  other  they  are  akin,  and  usually  brothers. 

§  298.  Already  we  have  seen  that  polyandrous  households, 
apparently  of  the  rüder  sort,  occur  in  tribes  having  also  poly- 
gynous  households:  the  Caribs,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Waraus,  having  been  instanced.  Another  case  is  f  umished 
by  the  Aleutian  Islanders,  who  are  polygynists,  but  among 
whom,  a  "  woman  may  enter  into  a  double  marriage,  inas- 
much  as  she  has  a  right  to  take"  an  additional  husband.  The 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands  practised  polyandry,  pro- 
bably  not  fratemal.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Lance- 
rota,  they  found  "  a  very  singular  custom.  .  .  .  A  woman 
had  several  husbands.  .  .  .  A  husband  was  considered  as 
siich  only  during  a  lunar  revolution."  And  to  these  cases  of 
the  rüder  polyandry  which  I  find  among  my  own  data,  I  may 
add  others  given  by  Mr.  M'Lennan.  He  names  the  Easias 
and  the  Saporogian  Cossaks  as  exemplifying  it. 

0£  the  higher  form  of  polyandry  man^  '\iÄ\ÄXißftÄ  <^^xä\ 
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sometdmefl  co-ezlsting  in  the  eame  society  with  the  lowei 
form,  and  sometünea  exieting  aloiie.  Tennent  telb  ua  that — 
"Polyandiy  prevüls  throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  ctüeflj 
amongHt  the  wealthier  cluses;  of  whom,  one  «onum  has  freiqnentlj 
three  or  four  husband«,  and  «otnetimei  >b  m&ny  m  Bevet).  .  .  .  Ai  ■ 
genenl  rule  the  husbanda  aie  membera  of  the  Mtne  familj,  and  inoit 
frequently  brothers." 

Of  other  peoples  definitel j  atated  to  practise  tkis  kind  of  poly- 
andry,  Mr.  M'Lennan  eaumerates,  in  AnLerica  the  Avaroea 
and  the  Maypuree,  and  in  Asia  the  inhabitante  of  EJishmir, 
Ladak,  Kinawer,  Kistewar,  and  Sirmor.  In  the  remote  past 
it  existed  where  it  ia  not  known  now.  Bastian  quotes  Strabo 
as  eajing  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix  that  men  of  the  same 
family  married  one  wife  in  common.  In  an  ancient  Hindu 
epic,  the  MakShhdrata,  a  princess  is  described  as  manied  to 
five  brothers.  And,  according  to  CiEsar,  there  was  fratenul 
poljandry  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

§  299.  What  are  we  to  saj  about  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment  of  this  type  of  the  domeatic  relations! 

As  before  contended,  facta  do  not  support  the  belief  that 
it  arose  from  female  infanticide  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
women.  We  saw  that  it  does  not  prevail  where  wife-stealing, 
Baid  also  to  result  from  scarcity  of  women,  is  habitual;  bnt 
that  in  such  casea  polygyny  is  more  usual.  We  also  aaw  that 
ita  frequent  co-existence  with  polygyny  negatives  the  belief 
that  it  ia  duc  to  excess  of  males.  True,  of  the  Todas  we  read 
that  owing  "  to  the  great  scarcity  of  women  in  thia  tribe,  it 
more  frequently  happens  that  a  single  woman  is  wife  to 
several  husbands."  But  againat  this  may  be  set  auch  a  case 
as  that  of  Tahiti,  where  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
women  were  searce,  and  where  the  polyandry  which  was 
associated  with  polygyny,  went  along  with  other  looae  sexual 
relations — where  "  brothers,  or  members  of  the  same  family, 
Bometimes  exchanged  their  wivea,  while  the  wife  of  every 
individual  was  also  the  wife  of  bis  taio  or  friend." 

Norcan  we,  I  think,  iBcriVjeW^o'jOTCÄj-,  'ÖBsss^äo-^ttvertY 
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niay,  in  some  cases,  be  the  cause  of  its  continuance  and 
spread.  It  is  general  in  some  communities  which  are  rela- 
tively  well  oflf;  and  though  in  some  cases  distinctive  of  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  in  other  cases  the  reverse.  As  above 
quoted,  Tennent  teils  us  that  in  Ceylon  polyandry  prevails 
"  chiefly  among  the  wealthier  classes;  "  implying  that  as, 
among  the  poorer  classes  each  man  has  commonly  one  wife, 
if  not  more,  the  cause  there  is  neither  lack  of  women  for 
wives,  nor  lack  of  ability  to  maintain  wives. 

We  must  rather,  in  pursuance  of  conclusions  already 
drawn,  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  marital  rela- 
tions  emerging  from  the  primitive  unregulated  State;  and 
one  which  has  survived  where  competing  kinds,  not  f avoured 
by  the  conditions,  have  failed  to  extinguish  it. 

§  300.  When  from  that  form  of  polyandry,  little  above  pro- 
miscuity,  in  which  one  wife  has  several  unrelated  husbands 
and  each  of  the  husbands  has  other  unrelated  wives,  we  pass 
to  that  form  in  which  the  unrelated  husbands  have  but  one 
wife,  thence  to  the  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  related, 
and  finally  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  brothers  only ;  we 
trace  an  advance  in  faraily  structure.  Already  I  have  re- 
f erred  to  Mr.  M*Lennan's  indication  of  the  diflFerent  results. 

Where,  as  among  the  Nairs,  each  woman  has  several  un- 
related husbands,  and  each  husband  has  several  unrelated 
wives,  not  only  is  the  patemal  blood  of  the  offspring  un- 
known,  but  children  of  each  man  commonly  exist  in  several 
households.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  only  known  kinship  is 
through  the  woman,  there  is  the  fact  that  each  man's  domestic 
interest,  not  limited  to  a  particular  group  of  children,  is  lost 
by  dissipation.  Matemal  parenthood  alone  being  concen- 
trated  and  patemal  parenthood  diffused,  the  f  amily  bonds  are 
but  little  stronger  than  those  accompanying  promiscuity. 
Besides  his  mother,  a  man's  only  known  relations  are  his 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters  and  the  children  of  his  half- 
sisteis* 
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Where  the  unrelated  husbands  are  limited  to  one  wif e,  and 
vvhere  their  children,  though  they  cannot  be  affiliated  upon 
their  fathers  individually,  form  a  single  domestic  group, 
there  is  some  sphere  f or  the  paternal  f eelings.  Each  husband 
has  an  interest  in  the  oflFspring,  some  of  whom  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  his  own:  occasionally,  indeed,  being  severally 
attributed  to  each  by  likeness,  or  by  their  mother's  Statement 
Though  the  positively-known  relationships  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  last  ease,  yet  there  is  some  advauce  in  the  f  ormation 
of  domestic  groups. 

And  then,  as  Mr.  McLennan  points  out,  where  the  husbands 
are  brothers,  the  children  have  a  known  blood  in  the  male 
line  as  well  as  in  the  female  line.  Each  boy  or  girl  in  the 
family  is  known  by  each  husband  to  be,  if  not  a  son  or 
daughter,  then  a  nephew  or  niece.  This  fixing  of  the  an- 
cestry  on  both  sides  evidently  strengthens  the  family  bond. 
Beyond  the  closer  kinships  in  each  group,  there  now  arise  in 
successive  generations,  alliances  between  groups,  not  on  the 
female  side  only,  but  on  the  male  side.  And  this  ramification 
of  connexions  becomes  an  element  of  social  strength.* 

So  that  as,  in  passing  from  pronuscuity  to  polyandry,  we 
pass  to  more  coherent  and  definite  domestic  relations,  so  do 
we  in  passing  from  the  lower  forms  of  polyandry  to  the 
higher. 

§  301.  What  must  we  say  about  polyandry  in  respect  of 
its  effects  on  social  self-preservation,  on  the  rearing  of  off- 
spring, and  on  the  lives  of  adults?    Some  who  have  had  good 

*  It  is  proper  to  point  out  here  that  the  name  fraternal  polyandry  does 
not  exactiy  represent  the  facts,and  that  in  reality  there  exiats  no  such  Insti- 
tution. A  polyandry  strictly  fraternal.  would  imply  that  the  husbands  had 
descended  from  a  monogamic  union ;  for  only  then  could  they  be  brothers  in 
the  füll  sense  of  the  word.  In  a  Polyandrie  society  the  soncalled  brothers 
who  beoome  husbands  of  one  wife,  are  descendant«  of  one  mother  by  fathers 
who  were  brothers  on  the  matemal  side,  and  something  less  than  cousins  on 
the  patemal  side.  The  so-cal1ed  brothers  are  theref  ore  something  more  than 
half-brothers.  This  qualiftcatioix^however,  does  not  negative  the  Statement 
tbät  the  male  blood  of  the  diiVdreiv  \%  Vxioink. 
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opportunities  of  judging,  contend  that  in  certain  places  it  is 
advantageous.  It  would  seem  that  just  as  there  are  habitats 
in  which  only  inferior  forms  of  animals  can  exist,  so  in 
societies  physically  conditioned  in  particular  ways,  the  in- 
ferior forms  of  domestic  life  survive  because  they  alone  are 
practicable. 

In  bis  work,  The  Abode  of  Snow^  Mr.  Wilson,  discussing 
Thibetanpolyandry  in  its  adaptation  to  the  barrenHimalayan 

region,  says: — 

'*  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  population  to  increase  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  ita  power  of  producing  food ;  and  few  more  elTectual 
means  to  check  that  tendency  could  well  be  devised  than  the  System  of 
Tibetan  polyandry,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Lama  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  Very  likely  it  was  never  deliberately  devised  to  do  so,  and 
came  down  from  some  very  rüde  State  of  society ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
must  have  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  repressing  population 
among,  what  Koeppen  so  well  calls,  the  snow-lands  of  Asia.  If  popula- 
tion had  increased  there  at  the  rate  it  has  in  England  during  this  Cen- 
tury, frightful  results  must  have  followed  either  to  the  Tibetans  or  to 
their  immediate  neighbours.  As  it  is,  almost  every  one  in  the  Himl^- 
laya  has  either  land  and  a  house  of  his  own,  or  land  and  a  house  in 
which  he  has  a  share,  and  which  provide  for  his  protection  and  sub- 
aistenoe.  ...  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  defended  the  polyandry  of  the  Tibetans,  not  as  a  thing 
to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or  tolerated  among  Christians,  but 
as  good  for  the  hcathen  of  so  sterile  a  country.  In  taking  this  view, 
he  proceeded  on  the  argument  that  superabundant  population,  in  an 
onfertile  country,  must  be  a  great  calamity,  and  produce  *  etemal  war- 
fare  or  etemal  want.^    Turner  took  also  a  similar  view." 

Coneeming  the  effects  on  the  weif  are  of  oflFspring,  I  do  not 

meet  with  definite  Statements.    If,  however,  it  be  true  that 

in  so  very  infertile  a  habitat,  a  form  of  marriage  which  tends 

to  check  increase  is  advantageous;   the  implication  is  that 

the  children  in  each  family  are  better  off,  physically  con- 

sidered,  than  they  would  be  were  monogamic  unions  the 

nile :  being  better  f ed  and  clothed  the  mortality  among  them 

must  be  less,  and  the  growth  more  vigorous.    As  to  the  ac- 

companying  mental  influence,  we  can  only  suspect  that  con- 

flict  öf  authority  and  absence  of  specific  patetiät^,  \fik\ss^ 

entail  serious  evils. 
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Tlie  lives  of  adults  do  not  appear  to  be  so  iujuriouBl; 
affected  as  might  be  anticipated.   Mr.  Wilson  says: — 

"In  B  primitive  and  not  very  settled  «t»te  of  societj,  when  tbehead 
of  t,  fsmil;  is  ottea  »lled  awsy  on  long  mercantile  jouraeys,  dt  t« 
stteDd  at  court,  or  for  purpot«s  of  wmr,  it  U  a  certain  adranUge  that  he 
sbould  be  able  to  leave  &  relative  in  hü  place  whose  interests  are  bound 
up  witb  bb  owo.  Hr.  Talbojra  Wheeler  has  suggeeted  tbat  polyandt; 
arose  amoog  a  paatoral  people  wbose  men  wer«  awKj  from  their  familiei 
for  moDths  at  a  time,  aad  wbere  the  dutj  of  protectiDg  their  familin 
would  be  UDdertaken  bj  the  brotbera  in  tuni.  The  ajatem  certainlf 
aoBwera  such  ao  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  «  cose  where  a  polyandrie 
wife  was  left  witbont  tbe  eocietj  of  one  M  leost  of  her  busbuids." 
He  also  quotes  Turner  as  aaying:- — 

"  *  Tbe  iDfluence  of  thia  custom  od  the  mannen  of  the  people,  u  tu 
aa  I  could  trace,  has  not  been  unfavomable.  .  .  .  To  tbe  privil^  of 
unbound^d  liberCj  the  wife  here  addg  the  cbaracter  of  mistree»  of  tbe 
family  and  companion  of  her  huabaad.'  (And  he  adda]  But,  lest  so 
pleasing  a  picture  may  delude  some  of  tbe  streng  miaded  ladiee  (of 
America)  to  get  up  an  agitation  for  the  establiabmeut  of  polyandry  ia 
the  West,  I  must  aay  that  it  Struck  ice  that  tite  having  many  husbandi 
sometimee  appeared  to  be  only  having  manj  mästen  and  incceased 
toii  aod  trouble." 

So,  too,  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  George  Bogle's  miasion  to 
Thibet,  in  Warren  Haatinga'  time,  we  read: — 

"They  club  together  in  matrimony  as  merctuinta  do  in  trade.  Nor 
is  thia  Joint  concem  often  productive  of  jealousy  among  the  partnen. 
They  are  littk  addicted  to  jealousy.  Disputes,  indeed,  sometimeg 
arise  ;ibout  tbe  children  of  tbe  marriagc;  but  tbe;  are  aettled  either 
b;  a  comparison  of  the  featurcs  of  the  cbild  with  those  of  its  aevenl 
fatbera,  or  left  to  the  detcrminstion  of  it«  motber." 

§  302.  If  we  regard  polyandry  aa  one  of  sereral  marital 
arrangements  independently  originating  in  tLe  earliest  socie- 
tiea,  we  shall  not  intßrpret  its  decline  in  the  same  way  aa  if 
we  consider  it  a  transitional  form  once  passed  through  by 
every  race,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  apparently  does, 

To  one  of  the  causes  he  assigna  for  ita  decline,  we  may, 
indeed,  assent.  He  points  out  that  in  aome  cases,  as  among 
the  Kandyans,  a  chiei\iaaÄmiftlö\\\Tnaelf,tliough  inferior 
people  are  polyandroua",  ai\4  \ii^o^ce  ^'öiB,"?«Äwi%'äsMt^  * 
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kindred  difFerence  existed  in  Thibet:    he  says  polyandry 

•"  seldom  occurs  with  noble  folk,  or  those  in  easy  circum- 

stances,  who  take  one  wif e  alone,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 

more."    Hence,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  we  may  infer  that  since 

in  all  societies  customs  spread  downwards,  imitation  tends  to 

make  monogamy  replace  polyandry  where  circumstances  do 

not  hinder.    But  Mr.  McLennan,  not  regarding  this  dying 

out  of  inferior  forms  in  presence  of  superior  f orms  as  the  sole 

cause,  argues  that  the  superior  forms  also  arise  by  transfor- 

mation  of  the  inferior.    Taking  as  typical  the  polyandry  of 

Ladak,  where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority,  and  where, 

on  bis  death,  "  his  property,  authority,  and  widow  devolve 

upon  hü  next  hrothery^  (p.  199),  he  affiliates  upon  this  the 

arrangement  among  the  early  Hebrews,  under  which  "  the 

Levir  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  widow   [of  his 

brother]  ;  indeed^  she  was  his  wife  without  any  form  of  mar- 

riage  '*  (p.  203).    And  he  hence  infers  that  monogamy  and 

polygyny,  as  existing  among  the  Hebrews,  had  been  preceded 

by  polyandry;  saying  that — 

*'  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  ha^e  bere  presented  to  us 
saccessive  stages  of  decay  of  one  and  the  same  original  institution ;  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  Obligation,  in  its  several  phases,  with  what 
we  have  seen  prevailing  in  Ladak ;  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as  häv- 
ing  originally  been  a  right  of  succession,  pr  the  counterpart  of  such  a 
right,  derived  from  the  practice  of  polyandry  "  (pp.  208-4). 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  possible  to  find  in  the 

customs  of  primitive  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 

much  more  natural.      Under  early  social  Systems,  wives, 

being  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  as 

other  property.     AVTien  we  read  that  among  the  "  Bella- 

boUahs  (Haidahs),  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  transferred  to 

his  brother^s  harem;  "  that  among  the  Zulus,  "  the  widow  is 

transferred  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  on  his 

death ;  "  that  among  the  Damaras,  "  when  a  chief  dies,  his 

surviving  wives  are  transferred  to  his  brother  or  to  his 

nearest  relation;  "   the  suspicion  is  raised  that  taking  pos- 

sesaion  of  a  brotber's  wife  has  nothmg  \ß  Äo  mVScL  ^Vj- 
48 
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andry.  This  suspicion  is  confinued  on  finding  that  in 
Congo,  "  if  there  be  three  brothers,  and  one  of  them  die,  the 
two  survivors  share  bis  concubines  between  tbem; "  on 
finding  that  in  Samoa,  '^  the  brotber  of  a  deceased  husband, 
considered  bimself  entitled  to  have  bis  brotber's  wife;  "  on 
finding  tbat  in  ancient  Vera  Paz,  "  tbe  brotber  of  the  de- 
ceased at  once  took  her  [the  widow]  as  bis  wife  even  if  he 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  another  relution  had  a  right 
to  her."  These  facts  imply  that  where  wives  are  elassed 
simply  as  objects  of  value  (usually  purchased),  the  suc- 
cession  to  them  by  brothers  goes  along  with  succession  in 
general.  And  if  there  needs  f urtber  evidence,  I  may  cite 
this — that  in  sundry  places  a  father's  wives  are  inherited. 
Thomson  says  that  among  the  New  Zealanders  '^  fathers' 
wives  descended  to  their  sons,  and  dead  brothers'  wives  to 
their  surviving  brothers."  Of  the  Mishmis,  Rowlatt  states 
that  "  when  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  tbe  custom  of 
these  people  for  the  wives  to  be  distributed  amongst  bis 
sons,  who  take  them  to  wife."  Torquemada  mentions 
provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  sons  inherited  those  wives 
of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  bome  sons  to  the  deceased. 
In  bis  Abeokuta,  Burton  states  that  among  the  Egbas  '^  the 
son  inherits  all  the  father's  wives  save  bis  own  mother." 
We  leam  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slave  Coast,  "  upon  the 
father's  death,  the  eldest  son  inherits  not  only  all  bis  goods 
and  cattle,  but  his  wives . . .  excepting  bis  own  mother."  And 
in  Dahomey,  the  king's  eldest  son  "  inherits  the  deceased's 
wives  and  makes  them  his  own,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
woman  that  bare  bim." 

We  cannot,  then,  admit  that  the  practice  of  marrying  a 
dead  brother's  widow  implies  pre-existence  of  polyandry; 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  out  of  decaying  poly- 
andry higher  f orms  of  marriage  grew  up. 

§  303.  Considering  tbe  aeveral  forms  of  polyandry  as 
types  of  domestic  relationa  vtVvVäy  ^x^'^^  «rNsea\s^  ^a^^RR^c^^ 
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limitations  of  promiscuity,  we  inust  say  that  in  tliis  or  tliat 
Society  they  have  evolved,  have  survived,  or  have  been  extin- 
guished,  according  as  the  aggregate  of  conditions  has  deter- 
mined.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  Iower  polyandry  has 
not  been  supplanted  by  the  higher,  because  the  two  have  not 
so  come  into  competition  that  the  better  results  of  the  higher 
have  made  themselves  feit.  In  competition  with  polygyny 
and  monogamy,  polyandry  may,  in  certain  cases,  have  had 
the  advantage  f or  reasons  above  cited :  polygynic  and  moiio- 
gamie  families  dying  out  because  the  children  were  relatively 
iU-fed. 

On  the  other  band,  influences  like  those  which  in  some 
places  made  the  superior  forms  of  polyandry  prevail  over 
the  inferior,  must,  in  other  places,  have  tended  to  extinguish 
polyandry  altogether.  Save  where  great  restriction  of  the 
food-supply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered  multiplica- 
tion  disadvantageous,  polyandric  societies,  producing  fewer 
members  available  for  offence  and  defence,  naturally  gave 
way  before  societies  having  family-arrangements  more 
favourable  to  increase.  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  polyandry,  once  common,  has  become  comparatively  in- 
frequent.  Other  things  equal,  this  inferior  family-type  has 
yielded  to  superior  family-types;  both  because  of  its  inferior 
fertility,  and  because  of  the  smaller  family-cohesion,  and 
consequently  smaller  social  cohesion,  resulting  from  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

POLYGYNY. 

§  304.  Were  it  not  for  the  ideas  of  sacredness  assodated 
with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood  familiarized 
US  with  examples  of  polygyny,  we  should  probably  feel  as 
much  surprise  and  repugnance  on  first  reading  about  it  as 
we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry.  Education  has, 
however,  prepared  us  for  leaming  without  astonishment  tliat 
polygyny  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  world  not  occupied 
by  the  most  advanced  nations.  ^ 

It  prevaik  in  all  climates — in  the  Arctie  regions,  in  arid 
buming  tracts,  infertile  oceanic  islands,  in  steaming  tropical 
continents.  All  races  practise  it.  We  have  already  noted 
its  occurrence  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  men — the  Puegians, 
the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians.  It  is  habitual  with  the 
Negritos  in  New  Caledonia,  in  Tanna,  in  Vate,  in  Eromanga, 
in  Lifu.  Malayo-Polynesian  peoples  exhibit  it  everywhere — 
in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  Mada- 
gascar,  Sumatra.  Throughout  America  it  is  found  among 
the  rüde  tribes  of  the  northem  continent,  from  the  Esqui- 
maux  to  the  Mosquitos  of  the  isthmus,  and  among  the 
equally  rüde  tribes  of  the  southem  continent,  from  the 
Caribs  to  the  Patagonians;  and  it  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
serai-civilized  American  states  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central 
America.  It  is  general  with  African  peoples — with  the  Hot- 
ten tots,   Damaraa,  KaffirÄ  oi  \)aft  ^csviJOö.^   ^^  ^JEÄ  Eaat 
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AfricanSy  Congo  people,  Coast  Negroes,  Inland  J^egroes^ 
Dahomans,  Ashantis  of  mid-Africa;  with  the  Fulahs  and 
Abyssinians  of  the  north.  In  Asia  it  is  common  to  the 
settied  Cingalese,  the  semi-  nomadic  Hill-tribes  of  India,  the 
Wandering  Yakutes.  And  its  prevalence  in  ancient  eastem 
societies  needs  but  naming.  Indeed,  on  counting  up  all 
peoples,  savage  and  civilized,  past  and  present^  it  appears 
that  the  polygynous  ones  f ar  outnumber  the  rest. 

Plnrality  of  wives  would  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  some  cases  checked  by  the  conditions.  We  leam  this 
when  told  that  among  the  poverty-stricken  Bushmen,  poly- 
gyny,  though  perfectly  allowable,  is  rare;  when  Forsyth 
States  that  among  the  Gonds  "  polygamy  is  not  forbidden, 
but,  women  being  costly  chatteis,  it  is  rarely  practised; " 
when  Tennent  teils  us  of  the  Veddahs  that  "  the  Community 
is  too  poor  to  afford  polygamy; "  when,  conceming  the 
Ostyaks,  we  read  that  "  polygamy  is  allowed,  but  it  is  not 
common:  for  a  plurality  of  wives  the  country  is  too  poor." 
And  though  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  some  of  the 
poorest  peoples,  as  the  Australians  and  the  Fuegians,  shows 
that  poverty  does  not  prevent  it  if  the  women  can  get  enough 
fopd  for  self-maintenance,  we  may  understand  its  exclusion 
where  the  mode  of  lif e  does  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 

This  natural  restriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  not  the 
only  natural  restriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  modifies  considerably  those  ideas  of  polygynous  so- 
cieties conveyed  by  travellers.  Their  accounts  often  imply 
that  plurality  of  wives  is,  if  not  the  uniform,  still,  the  most 
general,  arrangement.  Yet  a  little  thought  makes  us  hesitate 
to  accept  the  implication.  Turner  teils  us  that  in  lif  u,  '*  Bula 
[a  chief]  has  forty  wives:  common  men  three  or  four." 
How  can  that  be?  we  may  fitly  ask — How  come  there  to  be 
80  many  women?  Scepticism  such  as  is  raised  by  this 
Statement,  is  raised  in  smaller  degrees  by  many  other  State- 
ments. We  read  in  Park  that  the  Mandingoes  are  poly- 
gamists,  and  eacb  of  tbe  wives  "  in  rotation  \&  Tma\x^^  q\^^ 
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iiouBehold."  Anderson  saye  of  tbe  Damuras  that "  polygam; 
is.practised  to  a  great  extent  .  .  .  each  wife  buildB  for  her 
seif  a  hut."  We  are  told  by  Lesaeps  that  "  obtiged  to  make 
frequent  joumeys,  a  Yakout  has  a  wife  in  every  place  where 
he  Btope."  Of  the  Haidahs,  it  is  alleged  that  "  polygamy  is 
universal,  regulated  aimply  by  the  facilities  for  subsiatence." 
Äcceptance  of  these  statementB  involves  the  belief  that  in  ! 
each  case  there  ia  a  great  niunerical  preponderance  of  women 
over  men.  But  unless  we  asaume  that  the  number  of  girls 
bom  greatly  exceeda  the  number  of  boye,  whicb  we  have  no 
Warrant  for  doing,  or  eise  that  war  causee  a  mortality  of 
malee  more  enormous  than  seems  credible,  we  must  auspect 
that  the  polygynoua  arrangement  is  less  general  than  these 
expreaeiona  repreaent  it  to  be.  Examination  confinns  the 
suapicion.  For  habitually  it  ia  aaid,  or  implied,  that  tbe 
number  of  wives  varies  according  to  the  means  a  man  has  of 
purchaaing  or  maintaining  them ;  and  as,  m  all  societiee,  the 
majority  are  comparatively  poor,  only  the  minority  can 
afford  more  wives  tban  one.  Such  atat^menta  as  that  among 
the  Comanches  "  every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  can 
buy;  "  that  the  Nufi  people  "  marry  as  many  wives  aa  they 
are  able  to  purchase ;  "  that "  the  number  of  a  Fijian's  wives 
is  limited  only  by  his  means  of  maintaining  them;  "  that 
"  want  of  means  forms  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  wives 
of  a  Mishmee;  "  Warrant  the  inference  that  tbe  less  pros- 
peroua  men,  everywhere  likely  to  form  the  larger  part,  have 
either  no  wives  or  but  a  aingle  wife  each. 

For  this  inference  we  find  definito  justification  on  inquii- 
ing  further.  Mumeroua  accounts  show  that  in  polygynous 
societies  the  polygyny  prevails  only  among  the  wealtbier  or 
the  higher  in  rank.  Lichtenstein  saya  "  most  of  tbe  Roossü 
have  but  one  wife;  the  kings  and  cbiefs  of  the  kraals  odIj, 
have  four  or  five."  Polygyny  ia  permitted  in  Java,  sa^s 
HafHes,  but  not  much  practiaed  except  by  the  upper  claases. 
"  The  cuatoms  of  tbe  Sumatrans  permit  their  having  as  manv 
wivea  by  jujur  2&  they  can  com'paa&'üftti yqx^^ci»!«  of  ^  or  affoid 
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to  maintain;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  instance  occurs 
of  their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  Chiefs,"  In  ancient  Mexico  "  the  people  were  content 
with  one  legitimate  wife,  except  the  lords,  who  had  many 
concubines,  some  possessing  more  than  800."  The  Honduras 
people  "  generally  kept  but  one  wife,  but  their  lords  as  many 
as  they  pleased."  And  Oveido  says  that  among  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Nicaragua,  "  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  except 
the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can  support  more." 

These  Statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited, 
warn  us  against  the  erroneous  impressions  likely  to  be 
f ormed  of  societies  described  as  polygynous.  We  may  infer 
that  in  most  cases  where  polygyny  exists,  monogamy  co- 
exists  to  a  greater  extent. 

§  305.  The  prevalence  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  unregulated  state,  we  ask 
what  naturally  happened. 

The  greater  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind,  which 
gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and  chief s,  also 
gave  them  more  power  of  securing  women ;  either  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes  or  by  wresting  them  from  men  of 
their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way  that  possession  of  a 
Stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority,  so 
did  possession  of  several  wives,  foreign  or  native.  Cremony 
says  the  Apache  "  who  can  support  or  keep,  or  attract  by  his 
power  to  keep,  the  greatest  number  of  women,  is  the  man 
who  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatst  amount  of  honour 
and  respect."  This  is  typical.  Plurality  of  wives  has  every- 
where  tended  to  become  a  class-distinction.  In  ancient 
Mexico,  Ahuitzotrs  "  predecessors  had  many  wives,  from  an 
opinion  that  their  authority  and  grandeur  would  be  height- 
ened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  contributed 
to  their  pleasures."  A  plurality  of  wives  is  common  among 
Chiefs  and  rieh  people  in  Madagascar,  and  "  the  only  law  to 
/egulatepoljgamj  seems  to  be,  that  no  man  may  take  twelve 
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wives  excepting  the  soTereign."  Among  the  East  Africana 
"  Üie  chiefe  pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their 
wives,  varying  from  twelve  to  three  hundred."  In  Äsbant^e 
"  the  nimiber  of  wives  which  caboceere  and  other  peisoua 
possess,  depcnds  partly  on  their  rank  and  partly  on  their 
ability  to  purchase  them."  Joining  which  facta  with  tliose 
fümished  by  the  Hebrews,  whose  judges  and  kings — Gideon, 
David,  Solotnon — had  their  greatnesB  so  shown;  and  witli 
those  fümished  by  extant  Eastern  peoples,  whose  potentstes, 
.  primary  and  secondary,  are  thus  diatinguished ;  we  may 
see  that  the  eetablishment  and  maintenance  of  polygyny  bas 
been  largelj  due  to  the  bonour  accorded  to  it,  originally  as  a 
mark  of  strength  and  bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
social  Status.  This  conclusion  is  verified  by  European  his- 
tory:  witness  the  stateraent  of  Tacitus  that  the  ancient  Ge^ 
mans,  "  almost  alone  among  barbarians,"  "  are  content  with 
one  wife,"  except  a  very  few  of  noble  birth;  and  witneas  the 
Statement  of  Montesquieu  that  the  polygyny  of  the  Merovin- 
gian  kings  was  an  attribute  of  dignity. 

From  the  beginning,  too,  except  in  aome  regions  where 
the  labour  of  women  could  not  be  utilized  for  purposea  of 
production,  an  economic  incentive  has  joined  with  other 
incentivea.  We  are  told  that  in  New  Caledonia,  "  chiefs 
have  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  wivea,  The  more  wives  the 
better  plantations,  and  the  more  food."  A  like  utilization  of 
wives  prompts  to  a  plurality  of  tliem  tliroughout  Af rica.  On 
reading  in  Caillie  that  Mandingo  wives  "  go  to  distant  places 
for  wood  and  water;  their  husbands  make  them  sow,  weed 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  gather  in  the  harvest;  "  and  on 
reading  in  Shooter  that  among  the  KafBrs,  "  besides  her 
domeatic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  harcl 
work;  she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me, 
— she  had  been  bought,  he  argued,  and  miiat  therefore 
labour;  "  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  one  motive  for  desiring 
many  mves,  is  desiring  many  slavea. 
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Since  in  every  society  the  doings  of  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy  fumish  the  Standards  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that 
even  the  very  words  "  noble  "  and  "  servile,"  originally  ex- 
pressive of  social  siatuSj  have  come  to  be  expressive  of  good 
and  bad  in  eonduct,  it  results  that  plurality  of  wives  acquires, 
in  places  where  it  prevails,  an  ethical  sanetion.  Associated 
with  greatness,  polygyny  is  thought  praiseworthy;  and  asso- 
ciated  with  poverty,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence  the 
reprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one-wif e  System 
is  regarded  in  polygynous  communities.  Even  the  religious 
sanetion  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanetion.  By 
the  Chippewayans  "  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  he  that  has  most  children  is  held 
in  highest  estimation  " — a  beKef  reminding  us  of  a  kindred 
one  current  among  the  Mormons.  And  that  among  the 
Hebrews  plurality  of  wives  was  not  at  variance  either  with 
the  prevailing  moral  sentiments  or  with  supposed  divine 
injunctions,  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  im- 
plied reprobation  of  it  in  iheir  laws,  and  by  the  special 
favour  Said  to  have  been  shown  by  God  to  sundry  rulers  who 
had  many  wives  and  many  concubines. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  societies  characterized  by  it,  this 

form  of  marital  relation  is  approved  by  women  as  well  as  by 

men — certainly  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally.      Bancroft 

cites  the  fact  that  among  the  Gomanches  "  as  polygamy 

causes  a  greater  division  of  labour,  the  women  do  not  object  to 

it."    And  of  the  Makalolo  women,  Livingstone  says: — 

*'  On  hearing  that  n  man  in  England  could  marry  but  one  wife,  sev- 
eral  ladies  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  like  to  live  in  such  a  coun- 
try ;  they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  could  relish  our  cus- 
tom ;  for  in  their  way  of  thinking,  every  man  of  respectability  should 
have  a  number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth.  Similar  ideas  pre- 
vail  all  dowD  the  2Sambesi/^ 

Initiated,  then,  by  unrestrained  sexual  instincts  among 

savage  men,  polygyny  has  been  fostered  by  the  same  causes 

that  have  established  political  control  and  mduatrial  confccoL 
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It  baa  been  an  incidental  element  of  governmental  power  in 
uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  societies. 

§  306.  In  contrast  with  the  typee  of  maiital  rektioiis 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  two  chapters,  polygyny  showB 
aome  advance.  That  it  is  better  than  promiscuity  needs  no 
proof;  and  tbat  it  ia  better  than  polyandry  we  shall  find 
several  reasons  for  concluding. 

Under  it  tbere  arise  more  definite  relationsbipe.  Where 
the  uniona  of  the  sexes  are  entirely  uusettled,  only  the 
matemal  blood  is  known.  On  paBsing  from  the  lower  form 
of  polyandry  in  which  the  husbands  are  unrelated,  to  that 
higher  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  something  more 
than  half-brothers,  we  reach  a  stage  in  which  the  father'a 
blood  is  known,  though  not  with  certainty  the  father.  But 
in  polygyny,  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  both  manifest 
In  so  far,  theo,  as  patemal  feeling  is  fostered  by  more 
distinct  eonaciousneae  of  patemity,  the  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  is  strengthened :  the  bond  becomes  a 
double  one.  A  furtlier  result  ia  'that  traceable  lines  of  descent 
on  the  male  aide,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  estab- 
lished.  Hence  greater  family  cohesion.  Beyond  definite 
Union  of  father  and  son,  there  is  definite  union  of  succeasive 
fathers  and  sona  in  a  aeriea.  But  while  increaeed 

in  a  descending  direction,  family  coheaion  is  little,  if  at  all, 
increased  in  a  lateral  direction.  Thougb  some  of  tbe  childreo 
may  be  brothers  and  eistera,  moat  of  them  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  balf-aisters;  and  their  fratemal  feeling  ia  pos- 
aibly  leaa  than  in  the  Polyandrie  household.  In  a  group 
derived  from  several  unrelated  mothere  by  the  aame  father, 
the  jealousies  fostered  by  tbe  mothera  are  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  a  group  derived  from  the  aame  mother  and  indefinite- 
ly  afiiliated  on  several  brothers.  In  thia  respect,  then,  the 
family  remains  equally  incoherent,  or  becomes  perhaps, 
more  incoherent.  Probably  to  thia  cause  ia  due  the  diesen' 
»ion  and  bloodsbed  in  t\ie^io>]LH^Q\^  (A.  «»iAxsc&T<a.\Hn. 
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Save,  however,  where  there  result  among  sons  struggles  f or 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  definiteness  of  descent  the 
f amily  is  made  more  coherent,  admits  of  more  extensive  rami- 
fications,  and  is  thus  of  higher  type. 

§  307.  The  effects  of  polygyny  on  the  self-preservation  of 
the  Society,  on  the  weif  are  of  offspring,  and  on  the  lives  of 
adults,  have  next  to  be  considered. 

Barbarous  communities  surrounded  by  communities  at 
emnity  with  them,  derive  advantages  from  it.  Lichtenstein 
remarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  "  there  are  fewer  men  than 
women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frequent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  and  the 
women  being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupation." 
Now,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny  is  ini- 
tiated  by  the  loss  of  men  in  war,  we  may  recognize  the  fact 
which  Lichtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
of  males  considerably  exceeds  that  of  females,  plurality  of 
wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaining  population.  If ,  while 
decimation  of  the  men  is  habitually  going  on,  no  survivor 
has  more  than  one  wife — if,  consequently,  many  women 
remain  without  husbands;  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
children:  the  multiplication  will  not  sufBce  to  make  up  for 
the  mortality.  Food  being  sufficient  and  other  things  equal, 
it  will  resiilt  that  of  two  conflicting  peoples,  the  one  which 
does  not  iitilize  all  its  women  as  mothera,  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  which  does  thus  utilize 
them:  the  monogamous  will  disappear  before  the  poly- 
gynous.  Hence,  probably,  a  chief  reason  why  in  rüde  so- 
cieties  and  little-developed  societies,  polygyny  prevails  so 
widely.  Another  way  in  which,  under  early  condi- 

tions,  polygyny  conduces  to  social  self-preservation,  is  this. 
In  a  barbarous  Community  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  others  who  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
will  be  the  relatively  superior — tlie  attoü^«  «xA  ts^^^ä 
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courageous  among  savages,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples 
the  wealthier  also,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Hence, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  lef t  by  men 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed.  The  society  will  be  ren- 
dered  by  polygjmy  not  only  numerically  stronger,  but  more 
of  its  Units  will  be  efficient  warriors.  There  is  also 

a  resulting  structural  advance.  As  compared  with  lower 
types  of  the  family,  polygyny,  by  establishment  of  descent 
in  the  male  line,  conduces  to  politieal  stability.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  polygynous  soeieties  succession  of  nilers  is  in 
the  female  line  (the  savage  System  of  kinship  having  sur- 
vived) ;  and  here  the  advantage  is  not  achieved.  This  may 
be  a  reason  why  in  Africa,  where  this  law  of  descent  is 
common,  social  consolidation  is  so  incomplete:  kingdoms 
being  f rom  time  to  time  formed,  and  af ter  brief  periods  dis- 
solved  again,  as  we  bef ore  saw.  But  under  polygyny,  inheri- 
tance  of  power  by  sons  becomes  possible;  and  where  it  arises, 
govemment  is  better  maintained.  N'ot  indeed  that  it  is  well 
maintained;  for  when  we  read  that  among  the  Damaras  "  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chief's  favourite  wife  succeeds  his  father;  " 
and  that  among  the  Koossa  Kaffirs,  the  king's  son  who  suc- 
ceeds is  "  not  always  the  eldest;  it  is  commonly  him  whose 
mother  was  of  the  riebest  and  oldest  family  of  any  of  the 
king's  wives;  "  we  are  shown  how  polygyny  introduces  an 
Clement  of  uncertainty  in  the  succession  of  rulers,  which  is 
adverse  to  stable  govemment.  Further,  this  definite 

descent  in  the  male  line  aids  the  development  of  ancestor- 
worship;  and  so  serves  in  another  way  to  consolidate  society. 
With  Subordination  to  the  living  there  is  joined  Subordination 
to  the  dead.  Rules,  prohibitions,  commands,  derived  froin 
leading  men  of  the  past,  acquire  sacred  sanctions;  and,  as  all 
early  civilizations  show  us,  the  resulting  cult  helps  to  main- 
tain  Order  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  offensive  and 
defensive  Organization. 

In  regions  where  food  is  scarce,  the  effects  on  the  rearing 
of  offspring  are  probably  not  better  than,  if  as  good  as,  those 
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of  polyandry ;  but  in  warm  and  producti ve  regions  the  death- 
rate  of  ofiFspring  from  innutrition  is  not  Kkely  to  be  higher, 
and  the  establishment  of  positive  paternity  eonduces  to  pro- 
tection of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygyny  tends 
directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children :  cases,  namely , 
in  which  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  upon,  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family.  For  what  we 
have  Seen  to  be  originally  a  right,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  an 
Obligation.  Even  among  inferior  races,  as  the  Chippewas, 
who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead  brother's  widow,  an 
ostensible  reason  is  that  he  has  to  provide  for  his  brother's 
children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny  is  not  common  with 
the  Ostyaks  becaxise  "  the  country  is  too  poor,"  but  that 
"  brothers  marry  the  widows  of  brothers,"  we  may  infer  tliat 
the  mortality  of  children  is,  under  such  conditions,  thereby 
diminished.  Very  possibly  the  Hebrew  requirement  that  a 
man  should  raise  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother,  may  have  ori- 
ginally been  that  he  should  rear  his  dead  brother's  children, 
though  it  was  afterwards  otherwise  interpreted;  for  the 
demand  was  made  on  the  surviving  brother  by  the  widow, 
who  spat  in  his  face  before  the  eiders  if  he  refused.  The 
'Buspicion  that  Obligation  to  take  care  of  fatherless  nephews 
and  nieces,  entailed  this  kind  of  polygyny,  is  confirmed  by 
current  facts;  as  witness  the  foUowing  passage  in  Lady  DuflF 
Gordon's  Letters  from  Egypt : — "  I  met  Hasan  the  janissary 
of  the  American  Consulate,  a  very  respectable  good  man. 
He  told  me  he  had  married  another  wife  since  last  year,  I 
asked,  What  for?  It  was  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  like  one 
family,  and  who  died,  leaving  two  boys.  She  is  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  her  and  the  children,  and  not  let  her  marry  a 
stranger."  But  though  in  most  rüde  societies  poly- 

gyny may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  children, 
and  may  occasionally  check  juvenile  mortality  in  societies 
where  philanthropic  feeling  is  undeveloped,  ^eX,  \\ä  tsi^täS. 
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effecte  on  childreii  cjiii  scareely  In;  better  tlian  tlioae  of  still 
lower  marital  relationa,  Where  there  is  but  one  household, 
dissenflioQs  caused  by  differences  of  origin  and  iuterest,  must 
be  injurious  to  cbaraeter.  And  even  where,  as  happens  in 
tnany  places,  the  mothers  have  Beparate  households,  tbere 
eaoDot  be  escaped  the  evila  of  jealousies  between  the  groups; 
and  there  still  reraain  tlie  evila  caused  by  a  too-diffused 
patem&l  care. 

On  the  lives  of  adults  in  undevetoped  societies,  the  effects 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  bad.  Where  the  habitat 
is  BHch  that  wonien  cannot  snpjwrt  tliemselvea,  while  tlie 
number  of  men  ia  defieicnt,  it  resiilts  that,  if  there  is  no  poly- 
gyny, some  of  tlieni,  reinaining  nncared  for,  lead  miserable 
Uvea.  The  Eaquimaux  fumish  an  Illustration.  Ädequate 
food  and  elothing  being  under  thcir  eonditions  obtainable 
only  by  men,  it  happens  that  widows,  wlien  not  taken  by  sur- 
viving  men  as  additional  wives,  soon  die  of  starvation.  Even 
where  food  ia  not  diffieult  to  proeiire,  if  there  is  much  mor- 
tality  of  males  in  war,  there  must,  in  the  absence  of  polygyny, 
be  many  woraen  without  that  protection  which,  nnder  primi- 
tive eonditions,  is  indispensable.  Certain  ills  to  which  adult 
females  of  nide  societies  are  inevitably  exposed,  are  thns 
mitigated  bypolygyny — mitigateii  in  theonly  waypracticable 
among  unsympathetic  barbarians.  Of  course  the 

evila  entailed,  eapeeially  on  women,  are  great.  In  Mads- 
gascar  the  name  for  polygyny — "  famporafesana  " — signifies 
"  the  means  of  causing  enmity ; "  and  that  kindred  names  are 
commonly  applicable  to  it,  we  are  shown  by  their  use  among 
the  Hebrews:  in  the  Mischna,  a  man's  several  wives  are 
called  "  tzaröt,  "  that  ia,  troubles,  adversariea,  or  rivak 
Sometimes  the  diasenaion  is  mitigated  by  Separation.  Mars- 
den  says  of  the  Battas  tliat  "  the  hiisband  finds  it  necessary 
to  allot  to  each  of  them  [bis  wivea]  their  several  fire-placea 
and  ccnkiitg^  vtermh,  where  they  dreaa  their  own  miadi 
aepamteij,  and.  prepsre  bis  \iv  tart\a."  Of  the  wivee  of  a 
Jlßsiimi  chief,  Wilcox  ■wtilea— "  IVe.  •c««iKv\&'Et,  \r  vcroii. 
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domestic  quarrels,  have  separate  houses  aasigned  them  at 
some  üttle  diatance,  or  live  with  their  relations."  Through- 
out  Afriea  there  is  usually  a  like  arrangement.  But  ob- 
viously  the  moral  nuBcIiie&  are  thua  only  in  a  small  degree 
diminiahed.  Moreover,  though  polygyny  may  not 

absolutely  exciude,  atill,  it  greatly  represaes,  those  higher 
emotions  fostered  by  associations  of  the  sexes.  Prompted 
liy  the  instincte  of  men  and  disregardiag  the  preferences  of 
women,  it  caji  but  in  exceptional  caaes,  and  then  only  id 
slight  degreee,  permit  of  better  relations  than  exist  among 
animala.  Aasociatcd  as  it  is  with  the  conception  of  women 
as  property,  to  be  sold  by  fathers,  bought  by  husbanda,  and 
afterwards  treated  as  slavee,  there  are  negatived  thoee  sen- 
timenta  towards  them  into  wbicb  sympatby  and  respect 
enter  as  necessary  elemente.  How  profoundly  the  livee  of 
adults  are  tbus  vitiated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  charac- 
terization  which  Monteiro  ^ves  of  the  polygynous  peoples" 
of  Afriea. 

"The  negTO  knowa  not  love,  affection,  or  je&lousy.  ...  In  all  the 
long  jetn  I  bave  heea  ia  Afriea  I  have  never  seen  the  negro  muiifest 
the  leut  tenderneaafor  ortoanegress.  .  .  .  I  have  never  eeen  a  negro 
put  hU  arm  round  a  woman's  waist,  or  give  or  receive  anj  careaa 
whatever  that  would  indicate  the  allghleat  loving  regard  or  affectioii 
OD  either  aide.  They  have  no  word«  or  ezpreaaioiu  in  their  language 
indicAtive  of  afiection  or  love." 

And  tbis  testimony  harmonizes  with  testimonies  cited  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  the  effect  that  the  Hottentots  "  are  so 
eold  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  you  would  think 
there  was  oo  auch  thing  as  love  between  them ;  "  that  among 
the  Koossa  Kaffirs,  there  ia  "  no  feeling  of  love  in  marriage;  " 
and  that  in  Yariba,  "  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife 
as  of  cutting  an  ear  of  com — affection  is  altogether  ont  nf 
the  queatioD."  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  regard  polygyiiy  as 
causing  tbis  abeence  of  the  tender  emotion  associated  among 
ourselves  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  for  lack  of  ■• 
habitually  characterizes  men  of  low  types,  whether  they  ' 
oolj  one  wife  eacb  or  have  several.    We  caa  aa^  ToetÄ" 
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tlie  practice  of  polygyiiy  is  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  the  emotion. 

Beyond  this  resulting  inferiority  in  the  adult  life,  there  is 
abridgment  of  the  life  which  reraaina  after  the  reproductive 
age  is  passed.  Naturally  the  women  already  little  regarded, 
then  become  utterly  unregarded;  and  the  meii,  if  in  a  less 
degree,  also  suflfer  from  laek  of  the  aid  prorapted  by  doinestic 
affection,    Ilence  an  early  close  to  a  miserable  cid  age. 

§  308.  A  few  worda  tnust  be  added  reapecting  the  modiß- 
cations  whicli  polygyny  undergoes  in  progressing  societies, 
Dnd  whicli  accompany  the  apread  of  monogainy. 

Betwocn  the  two  or  more  wives  which  the  stronger  man 
among  savages  aecures  to  hiniself,  there  tend  to  arise  distinc- 
tions.  Here  hc  has  an  older  and  a  younger  wife,  like  the 
Australian,  and  occasionally  the  Bushman.      Here  he  has 

,  wives  purehased  at  intervals,  of  which  he  makes  one  or  other 
a  favourite;  as  does  the  Damara  or  the  Fijian.  Here  of  the 
several  married  by  him  the  earliest  only  is  considered  legiti- 
mate;  as  with  the  Tahitians  of  rank  and  with  the  Cbibchas. 
Here  tlie  chief  wife  is  one  who  has  been  given  by  the  king. 
From  the  be^nning  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish  dif- 
ferenees  among  them,  and  for  the  differencea  to  grow,  in 
course  of  time,  definite.  Then  there  comea  also  the    , 

contrast  between  wives  who  are  native  women,  and  wivea  I 
who  are  women  taken  as  spoils  of  war.  Hence,  probably, 
the  original  way  in  which  reaults  the  marldng  off  into  wives 
proper  and  concubines — a  way  indicated  even  among  the 
Hebrews,  who,  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  10-14,  are  authorized 
to  appropriatp  individually  the  women  of  eonquered  enemiee 
— -women  who,  aa  they  may  be  repudiated  without  formal 
divorce,  stand  in  the  position  of  concubines  rather  than 
wives,  Once  made,  a  difference  of  thia  kind  was 

probably  extended  by  taking  account  of  the  ranks  from 
which  the  women  married  were  derived — wives  from  the 

superior  class,  concu^imea  i.Toav  "OBe  mimoT,  wns«  «.xempt 
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from  labour,  some  slaves.  And  then,  from  the 

tendency  towards  inequality  of  position  among  the  wives, 
there  at  length  came  in  advancing  societies  the  recognized 
arrangement  of  a  chief  wife;  and  eventuallj^r,  with  rulers,  a 
queen,  whose  children  were  the  legitimate  successors. 

Along  with  the  spread  of  monogamy  in  ways  to  be  here- 
af ter  described,  the  decay  of  polygyny  may  be  regarded  as  in 
part  produced  by  this  modification  which  more  and  more 
elevated  one  of  the  wives,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a  relatively 
servile  condition,  passing  gradually  into  a  condition  less  and 
less  authorized.  Stages  in  this  transf  ormation  were  exhibited 
among  the  Persians,  whose  king,besides  concubines,had  three 
or  f our  wives,  one  of  whom  was  queen,  "  regarded  as  wife  in  a 
difiFerent  sense  from  the  others;  "  and  again  among  the  Assy- 
rians,  whose  king  had  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  number  of 
coneubines;  and  agaia  an^ong  the  Egyptians,  some  of  whose 
wall-paintings  represent  the  king  with  his  legitimate  wife 
seated  by  his  side,  and  his  illegitimate  wives  dancing  f  or  their 
amusement.  It  was  so,  too,  with  the  ancient  Peruvian  rulers 
and  Chibcha  rulers;  as  it  is  still  with  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia. 

?f  aturally  the  polygynic  arrangement  as  it  decayed,  con- 
tinued  longest  in  eonnexion  with  the  governing  Organization, 
which  every where  and  always  displays  a  more  arehaie  condi- 
tion than  other  parts  of  the  social  Organization.  Becognizing 
which  truth  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that,  in 
modified  f orms,  polygyny  survived  among  monarchs  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  European  civilization.  As  implied 
above,  it  was  practised  by  Merovingian  kings:  Clothair  and 
his  sons  fumishing  instances.  And  after  being  gradually 
repressed  by  theChurch  throughout  other  ranks,  this  plurality 
of  wives  or  coneubines  long  survived  in  the  royal  usage  of 
having  many  mistresses,  avowed  and  unavowed:  polygyny 
in  this  qualified  form  remaining  a  tolerated  privilege  of 
royalty  down  to  late  times. 

§  309.  To  8um  up,  we  must  say,  ftrally,  XXüjbX,  m  ^^^^gÄfc  ^1 
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evolution  the  polygynoua  type  of  family  is  higher  thaii  the 
types  we  have  thus  far  considered.  Its  connexions  are 
equally  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definite  in 
a  descending  direction.  There  is  greater  filial  and  parental 
cohesion,  caused  by  conseioua  unity  of  blood  on  both  male 
and  female  sides;  and  the  continuity  of  this  cohesion  through 
successive  generations,  makes  possible  a  more  extensive 
family  Integration. 

ünder  most  conditions  polygyny  has  prevailed  against 
promiscuity  and  polyandry,  because  it  has  subserved  social 
needs  better.  It  has  done  this  by  adding  to  other  causes 
of  social  eohesion,  more  widely  ramif ying  family  connexions. 
It  has  done  it  by  furthering  that  political  stability  which 
results  f  rom  estabUshed  succession  of  rulers  in  the  same  line. 
It  has  done  it  by  making  possible  a  developed  form  of 
ancestor-worship. 

While  it  has  spread  by  supplanting  inferior  types  of  the 
marital  relations,  it  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases^  held  it3 
ground  against  the  superior  type;  because,  under  rüde  con- 
ditions, it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  seif -preserva* 
tion  by  making  possible  more  rapid  replacement  of  men  lost 
in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  chance  of  social  survival. 

But  while  it  has  this  adaptation  to  certain  low  stages  of 
social  evolution — while  in  some  cases  it  diminishes  juvenile 
mortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  sui- 
plus  women;  it  repeats  within  the  household  the  barbarism 
characterizing  the  life  outside  the  household. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 


MONOGAMY.* 


§  310.  Already  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing 
that  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  as  any  other  marital  rela- 
tion.  Given  a  State  preceding  all  social  arrangements^  and 
unions  of  individual  men  with  individual  women  must  have 
arisen  among  other  kinds  of  unions. 

Indeed,  certain  modes  of  lif  e  necessitating  wide  disper- 
sion,  such  as  are  pursued  by  forest  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the 
interior  of  Bomeo — modes  of  lif  e  which  in  early  stages  of 
human  evolution  must  have  been  commoner  than  now — 
hinder  other  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  Wood-Veddahs 
exemplify  the  connexion  between  monogamy  and  great 
scattering;  and,  again,  the  Bushmen,  who,  having  no  inter- 
dict  on  polygyny  are  yet  rarely  polygynous,  show  us  how 
Separation  into  very  small  groups  in  pursuit  of  food,  tends 
to  produce  more  or  less  enduring  associations  between  men 
and  women  in  pairs.  Where  the  habitat  permits  larger 
groups,  the  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes  are  qualified 
by  rudimentary  monogamic  unions  as  early  as  by  unions  oi 

*  Now  that  the  name  poljandry  has  become  cnrrent,  it  is  needfal  to  um 
polygjnj  as  a  name  for  the  converae  arrangement ;  and  at  flrst  it  wonld 
seem  that  poljgynj  implies  monogyny  as  its  proper  oorrelative.  Bnt 
monogjnj  does  not  fuUy  express  the  nnion  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
in  oontradistinction  to  the  nnions  of  one  woman  with  many  men  and  one 
man  with  manj  women ;  since  the  feminine  nnitj  is  alone  indicated  by 
it — not  the  masculine  nnity  also.  Hence  monogamy,  ezpressing  the 
nngleness  of  the  marriage,  may  be  fltly  retainad. 
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the  Polyandrie  and  polygynic  kinds,  if  not  earlier.  The 
tendency  everywhere  shown  among  the  lowest  raees  for  men 
to  take  possession  of  women  by  force,  has  this  implication; 
since  the  monopoly  established  by  each  acl  of  violence  is 
over  one  woman,  not  over  several.  Alwajs  the  State  of 
having  two  wives  must  be  preceded  by  the  8tate  of  having 
one.  And  the  State  of  having  one  must  in  niany  cases  con- 
tinue,  because  of  tlie  ditficulty  of  getting  two  where  the 
Burplus  of  women  is  not  great. 

Of  course  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  as  it 
originally  exists,  shows  us  but  the  beginning  of  monogamic 
marriage  as  uiidorstood  by  us.  Where,  as  in  cases  already 
given,  the  wills  of  the  stronger  alone  initiate  and  maintain 
such  unions — where,  as  among  the  Hudaon's  Kay  Indiana, 
"  a  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter  and  well  beloved,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks 
worth  bis  notice  " — where,  as  among  the  Copper  Indiana, 
Riciiardson  "  more  than  once  saw  a  strenger  man  assert  liis 
right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker  countryman ;  "  monogami^ 
is  %'ery  unstable.  Its  instability  thus  caused  by  extemal 
actions  is  niade  greater  by  internal  actions — by  the  dbrup- 
tive  forees  of  unrestrained  impulses.  When,  even  in  a  su- 
perior  race  Hke  the  Semitic,  we  find  wives  repudiated  with 
extreme  frequency,  so  that  among  some  tribes  of  Bedouios  t 
man  will  have  as  many  as  fifty  in  suecession;  we  may  infer 
that  by  slow  stagea  only  have  enduring  monogamic  uniona 
been  established. 

§  311.  There  have  been  several  aids  to  the  establishment 
of  them.  An  important  one  has  been  a  more  developed  cod- 
reption  of  property,  with  consequent  usagea  of  barter  and 
purchase.  The  wresting  of  a  woman  by  one  man  from  an- 
nther,  always  check«!  to  some  extent  by  the  accompanying 
danger,  was  further  checked  when  wives  came  to  be  bought, 
or  earned  by  lalMmr.  If  he  had  given  to  her  father  a  price,  or 
a  stipulatod  length  of  aexwe,  ama'ft'«ö'ÄÄTi«>&\.'«-ÄQ.^!<a»i»s 
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determination  the  abetraction  of  bis  wife,  than  if  he  had 
obtaiued  her  without  this  saerifice;  and  from  other  men  of 
the  tribe  who  had  similarly  bought  their  wives,  naturally 
siding  with  him,  would  come  reprobation  of  one  who  disre- 
garded  bis  elaim.  From  the  same  cause  arises  a  restraint  on 
divorce.  If  a  wif  e  has  been  bought  or  long  laboured  f  or,  and 
if  another  can  be  had  only  at  like  cost,  a  barrier  is  raised 
against  desires  tending  to  diasolve  the  marriage. 

Then,  too,  at  later  stages,  predominance  of  this  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  f avoured  by  progress  towards 
equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers.  In  proportion  as  war 
becomes  lese  f  requent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increasing  part 
of  the  male  population  is  industrially  occupied,  the  mortality 
of  males  diminishes,  and  monogamy  spreads.  For  polygyny 
new  meets  with  positive  resistance.  Where  there  is  an  ap- 
proximate  balance  of  men  and  women,  plurality  of  wives 
cannot  be  common  without  leaving  many  men  wifeless;  and 
from  them  must  come  a  public  opinion  adverse  to  polygyny, 
tending  to  restrain  and  diminish  it.  That  public  opinion 
thus  acts  even  on  rulers  af  ter  a  certain  stage,  is  shown  by 
Low^s  remark  conceming  the  rarity  of  polygyny  among  the 
Land  Dyaks:  chiefs  sometimes  indulge  in  it,  but  they  are  apt 
to  lose  their  influence  over  their  f oUowers  by  so  doing. 

To  these  negative  causes  for  the  spread  of  monogamy,  have 
to  be  added  positive  causes.  But  bef ore  tuming  to  them  we 
must  contrast  the  monogamic  type  of  family  with  the  types 
already  discussed. 

§312.  Evidently,  as  tested  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  members,  ttie  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  evolved.  In  polyandry  the  matemal  connexion  is 
alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  but  partially  related  to 
one  another.  In  polygyny  both  the  matemal  and  pateraal 
connexions  are  distinct;  but  while  some  of  the  children  are 
fuUy  related,  others  are  related  on  the  patemal  side  only.  In 
monogamy  not  only  are  the  matemal  and  palemal  <!.Qivu^7iQc& 
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both  distinct,  but  all  the  children  are  related  on  both  ddee. 
The  family  Cluster  is  thus  held  together  by  more  numerous 
tiee;  and  beyond  tbe  greater  cobesion  so  caused,  tbere  is  an 
abeenee  of  tboee  repulsions  caused  by  tbe  jealousies  inevitable 
ia  the  poljgyiiic  familj. 

Tbis  greater  integration  characterizes  the  famil;  as  it 
ramifies  tbrough  succeseive  geaeratioos.  Definitene«  of 
descent  froin  the  same  father,  grand-father,  great  grand- 
father,  etc.>  it  has  in  common  with  polygyny ;  but  it  bas  also 
definiteness  of  descent  from  the  same  mother,  grand-mother, 
great  grand-mother,  etc.  Hence  its  diverging  branches  are 
joined  by  additional  bonds.  Where,  as  with  the  Komans, 
tbere  is  a  legally-recognized  descent  in  the  male  line  onl^, 
so  that  out  of  the  cognates  constituting  the  wbole  body  of 
deecendant8,only  the  agtuites  are  beld  to  be  definitely  related, 
the  ramifying  family-stock  is  incompletely  held  together; 
but  where,  as  with  ourselves,  descendants  of  female  memben 
of  the  family  are  included,  it  ia  completely  beld  together. 

§  313.  How  the  interests  of  the  society,  of  the  offspring, 
and  of  tbe  parents,  are  severally  better  subserved  by  mono- 
gamy  during  those  later  stages  of  social  evolution  cbaracter- 
ized  by  it,  needs  pointing  out  only  for  form's  sake. 

Though,  while  habitual  war  and  mortality  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  surplus  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
maintenance  of  population;  yet,  when  the  surplus  of  femalea 
ceases  to  be  large,  monogamy  becomes  superior  in  prodnc- 
tiveness.  For,  taking  the  number  of  females  as  measuring 
the  possible  number  of  children  to  be  bom  in  each  gene 
ration,  more  children  are  likely  to  be  bom  if  each  man  has  a 
wife,  than  if  some  men  have  many  wives  while  others  have 
none.  So  that  after  paasing  a  certain  point  in  the  decrease 
of  male  mortality,  tbe  monogamic  society  begins  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  polygynic  in  respect  of  fertility;  and 
social  survival,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  multiplication,  i* 
aided  by  mon<^aiay.  t.V<a  «Xtou^  viA  Toat« 
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widelj  ramified  f amily-bonds  indicated  above,  aid  in  binding 
the  monogamic  society  together  more  firmly  than  any  other. 
The  multiplied  relationships  traced  along  both  lines  of 
descent  in  all  families,  which,  intermarryingy  are  ever  in- 
itiating  other  double  sets  of  relationships,  produce  a  close 
net-work  of  connexions  increasing  the  social  cohesion  other- 
wise  caused.  Political  stability  is  also  f  urthered  in  a  greater 
degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  monogamy  the  advantage  that 
inheritance  of  power  in  the  male  line  becomes  possible;  but 
linder  polygyny  the  advantage  is  partially  destroyed  by  the 
eompetition  for  power  liable  to  arise  between  the  children 
of  difiFerent  mothers.  In  monogamy  this  element  of  dissen- 
sion  disappears,  and  settled  rule  is  less  frequently  en- 
dangered.  For  kindred  reasons  ancestor-worship 

has  its  development  aided..  Whatever  favours  stability  in 
the  dynasties  of  early  rulers,  tends  to  establish  permanent 
dynasties  of  deities,  with  the  resnlting  sacred  sanctions  for 
Codes  of  conduct. 

Decreased  mortality  of  offspring  is  a  manifest  result  of 
monogamy  in  societies  that  have  outgrown  barbarism.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  harren  region  like  the  snow-lands  of  Asia,  the 
children  of  a  polyandric  household,  fed  and  protected  by 
several  men,  may  be  better  ofF  than  those  of  a  monogamic 
household.  Probably,  too,  among  savages  whose  slave-wives, 
brutally  treated,  have  their  strength  overtaxed,  as  well  as 
among  such  more  advanced  peoples  as  those  of  Africa, 
where  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  as  the  domestic 
drudgeries,  a  wife  who  is  one  of  several,  is  better  able  to 
rear  her  children  than  a  wife  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 
multifarious  labours  with  her.  But  as  fast  as  we  rise  to 
social  stages  in  which  the  men,  no  longer  often  away  in  war 
and  idle  during  peace,  are  more  and  more  of  them  occupied 
in  industry — as  fast  as  the  women,  less  taxed  by  work,  are 
able  to  pay  greater  attention  to  their  f  amilies,  while  the  men 
become  the  bread-winners;  the  monogamic  nnion  subserves 
better  in  two  ways  the  rearing  of  cbÄÄTeü.    ^^-^^lA  *^^ 
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benefit  of  constant  matemal  care,  the  cbildren  get  the  beneät 
of  coDcentrated  patemal  interest. 

Still  greater  are  the  advactageous  effects  on  the  lives  of 
adultB,  phjgical  and  moral.  Thougb  m  earl;  societies 
mQDOgamic  tmious  do  not  beget  any  higher  feelinge  towarda 
women,  or  any  ameliorationa  of  tbeir  lot;  yet  in  later 
societies  thej  are  tbe  iieceeaar;  concotnitants  of  such  higher 
feelings  and  auch  amelioratioiiB.  Especially  as  the  System 
of  purchase  declines  and  choice  bj  women  becomes  a  factor, 
there  evolve  the  sentiments  which  cbaracterize  the  relations 
of  the  sezes  among  civilized  peoples.  These  sentiments 
have  far  wider  efiects  tban  at  £ret  appear.  How  by  tbeir 
inäuence  on  the  domestic  relations  thej  tend  to  raise  the 
quality  of  adult  life,  materially  and  meotally,  is  obvious. 
But  thej  tend  in  no  smal]  degree  otberwisc  to  raise  tbe 
quality  of  adult  life:  tbej  create  a  permanent  and  deep 
Bource  of  sesthetic  interest.  On  recalling  the  many  and  keen 
pleasures  derived  fiom  music,  poetry,  fiction,  tbe  drama, 
etc.,  all  of  them  having  for  their  predominant  tbeme  the 
passion  of  love,  we  sball  see  that  to  monogamy,  whicb  bas 
developed  tbis  passion,  we  owe  a  large  part  of  tbe  gratifica- 
tions  wbtch  fill  our  leisure  bours. 

Nor  must'we  forget,  as  a  furtber  result  of  tbe  monogamic 
relation,  tbat  in  a  high  degree  it  favours  preservation  of  life 
after  the  reproductive  period  is  passed.  Botb  by  the  pro- 
longed  marital  affection  whicb  it  fosters,  and  by  the  greatei 
filial  aSection  evoked  under  it,  declining  years  are  lengthened 
and  their  evils  mitigated. 

§  314,  May  we,  in  ending  the  discussion  occupying  this 
and  preceding  cbaptera,  conclude  that  monogamy  is  the 
natural  form  of  sexual  relation  for  the  human  race?  If  so, 
how  happens  it  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  human  pro- 
gresB  the  relations  of  the  sexes  bave  been  so  indeterminate? 

Among  inferior  creaturea,  inherited  instinct  settlea  the 
ßt  Arrangement — tbe  arrangemeTA  iw^  «sAmsä^*  ta  the 
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welfare  of  the  species.  In  one  case  there  is  no  continuous 
association  of  male  and  female;  in  another  there  is  a  poly- 
gynous  gronp;  in  a  third  there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a 
season.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be  given  that  among 
primates  inferior  to  man,  there  are  monogamic  relations  of 
the  sexes  having  some  persistence.  Why,  then,  in  groups  of 
primitive  men  did  there  come  divergences  f rom  this  arrange- 
ment  prompted  by  innate  tendeneies?  Possibly  with  asso- 
ciation into  larger  groups  than  are  formed  by  inferior 
primates,  there  came  into  play  disrupting  influences  which 
did  not  before  exist;  and  perhaps  these  were  not  cheeked 
becanse  the  resulting  marital  f orms  f  urthered  survival  of  the 
groups.  It  may  be  that  during  certain  transitional  stages 
between  the  first  extremely  scattered,  or  little  gregarious, 
stage,  and  the  extremely  aggregated,  or  highly  gregarious, 
stage,  there  have  arisen  various  conditions  favouring  various 
forms  of  Union:  60  causing  temporary  deviations  from  the 
primitive  tendeney. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  monogamy  has 
long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man.  For  all  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  now  associated  with  marriage,  have,  as 
their  implication,  the  singleness  of  the  imion. 


CHAPTEE  IS. 

THB    PAMILT. 

§  315.  Let  US  now  look  at  the  connexions  between  types 
of  family  and  social  types.  Do  eocieties  of  different  degreea 
of  compoeitioQ  liabituslly  present  different  forma  of  domestic 
arrangement  ?  Are  different  forma  of  domestic  arrangement 
aasociated  with  the  militant  sjatem  of  Organization  and  the 
induatrial  System  of  Organization? 

To  the  firat  of  these  queationa  no  aatiafactory  answer  can 
be  given.  The  same  marital  relation  occura  in  the  aimplest 
groups  and  in  the  most  Compound  groups.  A  strict  mono- 
gamy  ia  observed  bj  the  miserable  Wood  Veddahs,  living  80 
widely  scattered  that  tliey  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  social  atate;  and  the  wandering  Buahmen,  simi- 
larly  low,  though  not  deb»rred  from  polygyny,  are  usually 
monogamic.  Certain  aettled  and  more  advanced  peoplea,  too, 
are  monogamic;  as  instance  thoee  of  Port  Dory  (New 
Guinea),  and  aa  instance  also  the  Dyaks,  who  have  reached  a 
stage  paasing  from  aimple  into  Compound.  And  then  we  fiad 
monogamj  habitual  with  nations  whicb  have  become  vast  by 
a^regation  and  re-aggr^ation.  Polyandry,  again,  is  not 
restricted  to  societies  of  one  order  of  composition,  It  occuis 
in  simple  groupa,  aa  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Aleutians,  and 
the  Todas;  and  it  occurs  in  Compound  groups  in  Ceylon,  in 
Halabar,  in  Thibet.  Similarly  with  the  distribution  of  poiy- 
gyny.  It  ia  common  to  aimpVe,  com^und,  doubly-eompound, 
find  even  trebly-compound  Boc\el\e».  ^Srisi'^caÄi.'K 
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connexion  between  the  type  of  f amily  and  the  degree  of  social 
compoeition  may,  however,  be  alleged.  Formation  of  Com- 
pound .  groupSy  implying  greater  co-ordination  and  the 
strengthening  of  restraints,  implies  more  settled  arrange- 
mentSy  public  and  private.  Growth  of  custom  into  law, 
which  goes  along  with  an  extending  governmental  Organiza- 
tion holding  larger  masses  together,  afiFects  the  domestic 
relations  along  with  the  political  relations;  and  thus  renders 
the  family  arrangements,  be  they  polyandric,  polygynic,  or 
monogamic,  more  definite. 

Can  we,  then,  allege  special  connexions  between  the 
different  types  of  family  and  the  different  social  types 
classed  as  militant  and  industrial?  None  are  revealed  by  a 
cursory  inspection.  Looking  first  at  simple  tribes,  we  see 
among  the  unwarlike  Todas,  a  mixed  polyandry  and  poly- 
gyny;  and  among  the  Esquimaux,  so  peaceful  as  not  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  war,  we  see,  along  with  mono- 
gamic  unions,  others  that  are  polyandric  and  polygynic.  At 
the  same  time  the  warlike  Caribs  show  us  a  certain  amount 
of  polyandry  and  a  greater  amount  of  polygyny.  If ,  tuming 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  we  compare  with  one  another  large 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  it  seems  that  the  militant  cha- 
racter  in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a  prevalent  polygyny 
and  in  other  cases  with  a  prevalent  or  universal  monogamy. 
Nevertheless  we  shall,  on  examining  the  f acts  more  closely, 
discem  general  connexions  between  the  militant  type  and 
polygyny,  and  between  the  industrial  type  and  monogamy. 

But  first  we  must  recognize  the  truth  that  a  predominant 
militancy  is  not  so  much  shown  by  armies  and  the  conquests 
they  achieve,  as  by  constancy  of  predatory  activities.  The 
contrast  between  militant  and  industrial,  is  properly  between 
a  State  in  which  life  is  occupied  in  conflict  with  other  beings, 
brüte  and  human,  and  a  State  in  which  life  is  occupied  in 
peacefiil  labour — energies  spent  in  destruction  instead  of 
energies  spent  in  production.  So  conceiving  militancy,  we 
ßnd  polygynj  to  be  ita  habitual  accompaTmaftiiX». 
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To  trace  tke  co-existence  of  tbe  two  from  Anetnilians  and 
Tasmanians  od  tbrough  the  more  developed  simple  societie; 
up  to  the  compoimd  oud  doubly  Compound,  would  be  tedioua 
and  ie  needlese;  for  observiog,  ta  we  bave  alreadj  done 
(§  304),  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the  leas  advanced 
societiee,  and  admitting,  as  we  niust,  their  etate  of  chronic 
hoatility  to  their  neighbours,  the  co-existence  of  these  traita  is 
a  corollary.  That  this  co-existence  results  from  causal  coa- 
nesion>  is  suggested  by  certain  converae  cases.  Among  the 
natives  of  Port  Dory,  New  Guinea,  there  is  a  strict  mono- 
gamy,with  forbidding  of  divorce,  in  a  primitive  community 
comparativeiy  unwarlike  and  comparatively  industrial. 
Another  iastance  is  furniabed  by  the  T^nd  Dyaks,  who  are 
monogamie  to  the  extent  that  polygyny  is  an  offence;  while, 
though  given  to  tribal  quarrels  about  their  lands  and  to  the 
taking  of  heads  as  tropbies,  they  bave  such  industrial  develop 
ment  that  the  men,  instead  of  making  war  and  the  cbase 
hahitual  occupations,  de  much  of  the  heavy  work,  and  there 
is  division  of  trades  with  some  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Hill-tribes  of  India  furnish  other  instancee.  There  are  tbe 
amiable  Bodo  and  Dbimäls,  without  military  arrangements 
and  having  no  weapons  but  their  agricultural  implemcDts, 
who  are  industrially  advanced  to  the  extent  tbat  there  ie 
exchange  of  Services  and  tbat  the  men  do  all  the  ont-of-door 
work;  and  they  are  monogamous.  Similarly  tbe  monoga- 
mou3  Lepchas  are  wholly  unwarlike.  Such,  too,  is  the  rela- 
tion  of  traits  in  certain"  societies  of  the  New  World  distin- 
guished  from  the  rest  by  being  partially  or  entirely  industrial. 
Whereas  most  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  habitually 
polygynous,  live  solely  to  hunt  and  figbt,  the  Iroquois  had 
permanent  villages  and  cuHivated  lands;  and  eacb  of  them 
bad  but  one  wife.  More  marked  still  is  the  case  of  the 
Pueblos,  who,  "  walling  out  black  barbarism "  by  tbeir 
ingeniously  conglomerated  bouses,  figbt  only  in  self-defence, 
aod  when  let  alone  engage  exchisively  in  agricultural  aod 
otber  industries,  and  w\iose  maiiXÄ.  tÄ'B.'C\Q'\i&  «i^  %^isvdl^ 
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monoganic.  This  connexion  of  traits  in  tlie  simpler 

societies,  where  not  directly  implied  by  the  inadequate 
descriptions  of  travellers,  is  often  traceable  indirectly.  We 
have  Seen  (§  250),  that  there  is  a  natural  relation  between 
constant  fighting  and  development  of  chiefly  power:  the 
implieation  being  that  where,  in  settled  tribes,  the  chiefly 
power  is  small  the  militancy  is  not  great.  And  this  is  the 
fact  in  those  above-named  communities  characterized  by 
monogamy.  In  Dalrymple  Island  (Torres  Strait)  there  are 
no  Chiefs;  among  the  Hill-Dyaks  Subordination  to  chiefs 
is  feeble;  the  headman  of  each  Bodo  and  Dhimäl  village  has 
but  nominal  authority ;  the  Lepcha  flees  from  coercion;  and 
the  govemor  of  a  Pueblo  town  is  annually  elected.  Con- 
versely,  the  polygyny  which  prevails  in  simple  predatory 
tribes,  persists  in  aggregates  of  them  welded  together  by  woi 
into  small  nations  under  established  rulers;  and  in  these 
frequently  acquires  large  extensions.  In  Polynesia  it  cha- 
racterizes  in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and  tyrannically- 
govemed  Fijians.  All  through  the  African  kingdoms  there 
goes  polygyny  along  with  developed  chieftainship,  rising  to 
great  heights  in  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  where  the  govern- 
ments  are  coercive  in  extreme  degrees.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  the  extinct  American  societies:  polygyny  was  an  attribute 
öf  dignity  among  the  rigorously-ruled  Peruvians,  Mexicans, 
Chibchas,  Nicaraguans.  And  the  old  despotisms  of  the  East 
were  also  characterized  by  polygyny.  Allied  with 

this  evidence  is  the  evidence  that  in  a  simple  tribe  all  the 
men  of  which  are  warriors,  polygyny  is  generally  diffused; 
but  in  a  society  compounded  of  such  tribes,  polygyny  con- 
tinues  to  characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
beginstocharacterize  the  industrial  part.  This  differentiation 
is  for^hadowed  even  in  the  primitive  militant  tribe;  since 
the  least  militant  men  f ail  to  obtain  more  than  one  wife  each. 
And  it  beoomes  marked  when,  in  the  growing  population 
formed  by  eomp<mnding  of  tribes,  there  arises  a  division 
hetween  warriors  and  workers.  Bm\.  \Xiföt^  ^^xc^rtÄ 
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direet  connexions  between  militancy  and  polygyny,  which 
we  shall  recognize  on  recalling  two  facts  named  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Exogamy  and  Endogamy."  By  members  of 
savage  communities,  captured  women  are  habitually  taken 
as  additional  wives  or  concubines,  and  the  reputations  of 
warriors  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  thus 
obtained  (§  305).  As  Mr.  MXennan  points  out,  cert^in 
early  peoples  permitted  foreign  wives  (presumably  along 
with  other  wives)  to  the  military  class,  though  such  wives 
were  f orbidden  to  other  classes.  Even  among  the  Hebrews 
the  laws  authorized  private  appropriations  of  women  taken 
in  war  (§  308).  The  further  direet  connexion  is  the  one 
implied  in  §  307;  namely,  that  where  loss  of  men  infrequent 
battles  leaves  a  great  surplus  of  women,  the  possession  of 
more  wives  than  one  by  each  man  conduees  to  maintenance 
of  Population  and  preservation  of  the  society.  Hence  eon- 
tinuance  of  polygyny  is,  under  these  circumstanees,  insured 
by  those  habitual  conflicts,  which,  other  things  equal,  entail 
the  disappearance  of  societies  not  practising  it.  To  which 
must  be  added  the  converse  fact,  that  as  fast  as  decreasing 
militancy  and  increasing  devotion  to  industry  cause  an 
approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers,  there 
results  a  growing  resistance  to  polygyny;  since  it  cannot 
be  practised  by  many  of  the  men  without  leaving  many  of 
the  rest  wifeless,  and  causing  an  antagonism  inconsistent 
with  social  stability.  Monogamy  is  thus  to  a  great  extent 
compelled  by  that  balance  of  the  sexes  which  industrialism 
brings  about.  Once  more,  the  natural  relation 

between  polygyny  and  predominant  militancy,  and  between 
monogamy  and  predominant  industrialism,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  domestic  forms  harmonize  in  principle 
with  the  two  associated  political  forms.  We  have  seen  that 
the  militant  type  of  social  structure  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  compulsory  co-operation,  while  the  industrial  type  of 
social  structure  is  based  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  Co- 
operation.   Now  it  is  clear  that  plurality  of  wives,  whether 
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the  wives  are  captured  in  war  or  purchas^d  from  their 

f  athers  regardless  of  their  own  wills,  implies  domestic  rule 

of  the  compulsory  type:  the  husband  is  tyrant  and  the  wives 

are  slaves.     Conversely,  the  establishment  of  monogamy 

where  fewer  women  are  taken  in  war  and  fewer  men  lost 

in  war,  is  accompanied.by  inereased  value  of  the  individual 

woman;  who,  even  when  purchased,  is  therefore  likely  to 

be  better  treated.    And  when,  with  further  advance,  some 

power  of  choice  is  acquired  by  the  woman,  there  is  an 

approach  to  the  voluntary  co-operation  whieh  characterizes 

this  marital  relation  in  its  highest  form.     The  domestic 

despotism  which  polygyny  involves,  is  congnions  witli  the 

political  despotism  proper  to  predominant  militancy;  and 

the  diminishing  political  coercion  which  naturally  foUows 

development  of  the  industrial  type,  is  congnious  with  the 

diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  naturally  foUows  the 

accompanying  development  of  monogamy.  Probably 

the  histories  of  European  peoples  will  be  cited  against  this 

view:  the  allegation  being  that,  from  Greek  and  Koman 

times  downwards,  these  peoples,  though  militant,  have  been 

monogamic.     The  reply  is  that  ancient  European  societies, 

though  often  engaged  in  wars,had  large  parts  of  their  popu- 

lations  otherwise  engaged,  and  had  industrial  Systems  char- 

acterized  by  much  division  of  labour  and  commercial  inter- 

course.    Further,  there  must  be  remembered  the  fact  that 

in  northem  Europe,  during  and  after  Koman  times,  while 

warf  are  was  constant,  monogamy  was  not  universal.    Taci- 

tus  admits  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  the  German 

Chiefs.    Already  we  have  seen,  too,  that  the  Merovingian 

kings  were  polygynists.     Even   the   Carolingian   period 

yields  such  faets  as  that — 

The  confidenoe  of  Conaii  ü,  duke  of  Britaiiny,  *'  was  kept  up  by  the 
incredible  number  of  men-at-anns  which  bis  kingdom  furnishcd ;  for 
you  must  know  that  here,  besides  that  the  king^om  is  extensive  as 
well,  each  warrior  will  beget  fifty,  siiioe,  bound  by  the  laws  neither  of 
decency  nor  of  religion,  each  has  ten  wives  or  more  even.'' — Ouü. 
PiU,  ap,  Bouqttet,  Becueil  des  ButorieMj  xi,  p.  88.) 
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And  Koenigswarter  says  that  "  such  was  the  persistence  of 
legal  concubinage  in  the  customs  of  the  people  that  traces  of 
it  are  found  at  Toulouse  even  in  the  thirteenth  Century."  To 
whieh  let  me  add  the  startling  f act  that  af ter  the  thirtj  ye^rs' 
war  had  produced  in  Germany  so  immense  a  mortality  of 
males,  bigamy  was  for  a  time  tolerated  by  law! 

ThuSjConsidering  the  many  faetors  whieh  have  co-operated 
in  modifying  marital  arrangements — eonsidering  also  that 
some  societies,  becoming  relatively  peaceful,  have  long  re- 
tained  in  large  measure  the  struetures  acquired  during  pre- 
vious  greater  militancy,  while  other  societies  whieh  have 
considerably  developed  their  industrial  struetures  have  agaio 
become  predominantly  militant,  causing  mixtures  of  traits; 
the  alleged  relations  are,  I  think,  as  clear  as  can  be  expected. 
That  advance  from  the  primitive  predatory  type  to  the  high- 
est  industrial  type,  has  gone  along  with  advance  from  preva- 
lent  polygyny  to  exclusive  monogamy,  is  unquestionable; 
and  that  decline  of  militancy  and  rise  of  industrialism  have 
been  the  essential  causes  of  this  change  in  the  type  of  family, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  change  has  occurred  where  such 
other  supposable  causes  as  culture,  religious  creed,  etc.,  have 
not  come  into  play. 

§  316,  The  domestic  relations  thus  far  dealt  with  mainlv 
under  their  private  aspects,  have  now  to  be  dealt  with  under 
their  public  aspects.  For,  on  the  stnfcture  of  the  f  amily,  coii- 
sidered  as  a  component  of  a  society,  depend  various  social 
phenomena. 

The  facts  grouped  in  f oregoing  chapters  show  that  no  tnie 
conception  of  the  higher  types  of  f  amily  in  their  relations  to 
the  higher  social  types,  can  be  obtained  without  previous 
study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  in  their  relations  to  the 
lower  social  types.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  error 
results  when  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  more  complex 
products  of  evolution,  in  ignorance  of  the  simpler  product« 
from  whieh  they  have  been  derived,    Already  an  instancc 
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has  been  f urnished  by  the  interpretations  of  primitive  reli- 
gions  given  by  the  reigning  school  of  mythologists.  Pos- 
Bessed  by  the  ideas  whieh  civilizationlias  cvolved,  and  looking 
back  on  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  progenitors  of 
the  civilized  races,  they  have  used  the  more  complex  to 
interpret  the  less  complex;  and  when  foreed  to  recognize  the 
entire  unlikeness  between  the  inferred  early  religious  ideas 
and  the  religious  ideas  f ound  among  the  uncivilized  who  now 
exist,  have  assumed  a  fundamental  difference  in  mode  of 
action  between  the  minds  of  the  superior  raees  and  the  minds 
of  the  inferior  raees:  elassing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursuance 
of  this  assumption,  such  ancient  raees  as  the  Accadians,  to 
which  the  modern  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present 
advance. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  f  orth  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  error  caused  by  ana- 
lysis  of  the  phenomena  from  above  downwards,  instead  of 
synthesis  of  them  from  below  upwards.  They  will  see  that  in 
search  of  explanations  we  must  go  beneath  the  stage  at  which 
men  had  leamt  to  domesticate  cattle  and  tili  the  ground. 

§  317.  These  remarks  are  introductory  to  a  criticism  on 
the  doctrines  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While  greatly  valuing 
his  works,  and  accepting  as  true  within  limits  the  views 
he  has  set  forth  respecting  the  family  in  its  developed 
form,  and  respecting  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  evolution 
of  European  nations,  it  is  possible  to  dissent  from  his 
assumptions  conceming  the  earliest  social  states,  and  from 
the  derived  conceptions. 

As  leading  to  error,  Sir  Henry  Maine  censures  "  the  lofty 

contempt  which  a  civilized  people  entertains  for  barbarous 

neighbours,"  which,  he  says,  *^  has  caused  a  remarkable  negli- 

gence  in  observing  them.'J    But  he  has  not  himself  whoUy 

escaped  from  the  effects  of  this  sentiment.    While  utilizing 

the  evidence  f urnished  by  barbarous  peoples  belonging  to  the 

higher  types  of  man,  and  while  in  some  eaaei^  c\\ASi%  essar 
45 
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firmatorj  evidence  furnished  by  barbaroua  peoplea  of  lowei' 
types,  he  has  iguored  the  great  mass  of  tlie  aacivilized,  and 
disregarded  the  multitudiiious  facta  tbey  present  at  variance 
witli  his  theorj.  Though  criticisms  bave  led  him  somewhat  to 
qualify  the  aweeping  generalizations  aet  forth  in  his  AncitfU 
Law — though,  in  the  preface  to  its  later  editiona,  he  refere  to 
liis  subeequent  work  on  Village  CommunUies,  as  indicating 
some  qualifications ;  yet  the  qualifications  are  but  small,  aod 
in  great  measure  hypothetical.  He  niakes  light  of  such 
adverse  evideuce  aa  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  Jobn  Lubbock 
give,  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  it  he  deems  moBt  tmst- 
worthy  is  auppUed  by  Indian  Hill-tribea,  which  have,  'je 
thiuks,  been  led  into  abnormal  uaagea  by  the  influences  in- 
vading  racea  have  subjected  them  to.  And  though,  in  his 
Early  Institutions,  he  aaya  that  "  all  bianches  of  human 
Bociety  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from  Joint 
families  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell,"  he 
clearly,  by  this  form  of  expression,  decUnes  to  admit  that  in 
many  cases  they  have  not  been  thua  developed. 

He  rightly  blamea  earlier  writera  for  not  exploring  a  suffi- 
ciently  wide  area  of  induetion.  But  he  has  himself  not 
made  the  area  of  induetion  wide  enough;  and  that  Substitu- 
tion of  hypotheais  for  observed  fact  which  he  aacribesto  hi* 
predecessors,  is,  aa  a  consequence,  to  be  noticed  in  hia  owl 
work.  Kespecting  the  evidence  available  for  framing  gene- 
ralizations, he  saya: — 

"  Tbe  radiments  of  the  Bocid  etate,  so  fu  aa  they  are  kaown  to  w 
ftt  all,  are  known  tbrougb  testimonj  of  three  sotts — account8  b;  COik> 
temporary  observera  of  ciTilüationB  leaa  advaaced  than  their  own,  tbt 
recorda  whicb  particular  races  have  preserved  coDceming  tbelr  prind- 
tive  history,  and  ancient  law." 

And  since,  as  exemplifying  the  "  accounts  by  contemporary 
observera  of  eivilizations  lese  advanced  than  their  own,"  be 
names  the  account  Tacitus  pves  of  the  Germans,  and  doea 
not  narae  the  accounts  modetvi  travellera  give  of  uncivilized 
races  nt  large,  he  c\eftT\y  Äota  ivtA  \TiAaift  »s.  «^Swsmä.  ^ia  \ 
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Statements  inade  by  these.*  Let  rae  name  here  two  in- 
stanees  of  the  way  in  which  this  limitation  leads  to  the  sub- 
Btitution  of  hypothesis  for  Observation. 

Assiiming  that  the  patriarchal  State  is  the  earliest,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  that  "the  implicit  obedienee  of  rüde  men 
to  their  parent  is  doubtless  a  primary  fact."  Now  though 
among  lower  races,  sons,  while  young,  may  be  subordinate, 
from  lack  of  ability  to  resist;  yet  that  they  remain  subordi- 
natewhen  they become men, cannot  be  assertedasa uniform, 
and  therefore  as  a  primary,  fact.  On.tiiming  to  §  35,  it  will 
be  seen  that  obedienee  does  not  characterize  all  types  of 
men.  When  we  read  that  the  Mantra  "lives  as  if  there  were 
no  otherperson  in  the  world  biit  himself ;  "  that  the  Carib 
"  is  impatient  under  the  least  inf  ringement  "  of  his  inde- 
pendenee;  that  the  Mapuche  "  brooks  no  command;  "  that 
the  Brazilian  Indian  begins  to  display  impatienee  of  all  re- 
straint  at  puberty;  we  cannot  conclude  that  filial  Submis- 
sion is  an  original  trait.  When  we  are  told  that  by  the 
Oallinomeros,  "old  people  are  treatedwith  contumely,both 
men  and  women,"  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araiicanians, 
boys  are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  subjection  of  adult  sons  to  their  fathers 
eharacterizes  all  types  of  men.  When  we  learn  that  by  the 
Navajos,  "  bom  and  bred  with  the  idea  of  perfect  personal 
freedom,all  restraint  is  unendurable,"  and  that  among  them 
"every  father  holds  undisputed  sway  over  his  children  until 
the  age  of  puberty  " — ^when  we  learn  that  among  some 

*  At  page  17  of  his  Village  Communities,  he  deliberately  discredits  the 
evidence — speaking  of  it  as  "  the  slippery  testimonj  ooncerning  sa vages 
which  is  gathered  from  travellers*  tales."  I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of 
most,  antiqaity  gives  sacredness  to  testimony;  and  that  so,  what  were 
**  travellers'  tales  "  when  they  were  written  in  Roman  days,  have  come,  in 
cur  days,  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  authority  than  like  tales  written  by  i-e- 
Cent  or  living  travellers.  I  see,  howe?er,  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  second- 
band  stat^ments  of  Tacitus  a  trustworthiness  which  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the 
first-hand  statements  of  modern  explorers ;  many  of  them  scientifically 
edacated — Barrow,  Barth,  Galton,  Burton,  Livin^tone,  Seeman,  üatwiu^ 
WsJJsce,  Humboldt,  Burekhardt,  and  others  loo  Ti\xvx\^to\iä  \.Q  ^^X>  ^orvw« 
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Culiforaians,  cliildren  öfter  puberty  "  were  subject  only  to 
tlic  cliiof,"  tliat  atnong  the  lower  Califomiana,  "  as  soon  as 
children  are  able  to  get  food  for  themaelves  thej  are  left  to 
their  own  devicea,"  and  that  among  the  Comanchee  male 
children  "  are  even  privileged  to  rebel  against  their  parents, 
who  are  not  entitled  to  chastise  them  but  by  consent  of  the 
tribe;  "  we  are  shown  that  in  some  races  the  parental  and 
filial  relation  early  eomes  to  an  end.  Even  the  wilder  niem- 
bera  of  the  very  race  which  has  fainillarized  U9  with  patri- 
archal  government,  yield  like  facts.  Burckhardt  says  that 
"  the  young  Bedouin  "  pays  hia  father  "  some  deference  as 
long  as  he  eontinues  in  bis  tent;  "  but  "  whenever  he  ean 
become  master  of  a  tent  himself  ...  he  listens  to  no  advice, 
nor  obeys  any  earthly  command  but  that  of  bis  own  will." 
So  far  from  showing  that  fiHal  obedienee  ia  innate,  and  the 
patriarchal  type  a  natural  consequence,  the  evidence  points 
ratber  to  the  inference  that  the  two  have  evolved  band  in 
band  under  favouring  conditione. 

V,  Again,  referring  to  the  way  in  which  ori^nallj,  common 
fin'cestral  origin  was  the  only  ground  for  united  social  action, 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says: — 

' '  Of  tbü  we  may  at  least  be  cerbün,  that  «II  uident  societiea  regirded 
themselves  as  having  proceeded  from  one  ori^nal  stock,  and  even  U- 
boured  uuder  an  incapacitj  for  compreheuding  any  reason  eicept  thia 
for  their  holding  together  in  political  union.  The  history  of  political 
ideas  begina,  in  fact,  with  the  asaumption  that  kinahip  in  blood  U  the 
«>le  posaible  grouod  of  Community  in  political  functiona." 
Now  if  by  "  aneient  societies  "  is  meant  those  only  of  which 
records  have  eome  down  to  us,  and  if  the  "  history  of  politi- 
cal ideas  "  is  to  include  only  the  ideas  of  such  societies,  this 
inay  be  true;  but  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  societies  more 
archaic  than  these,  and  to  include  other  political  ideas  than 
those  o£  Aryans  and  Semites,  it  cannot  he  sustained.  Proof 
has  been  given  (^§  250-252)  that  political  co-operation 
arises  from  the  confliets  of  social  groups  with  one  another. 
Tfiough  establishment  oi  \t  ma'g  be,  fa.cUitated  where  "  the 
conunonwealth  is  a  c6üe<;tioiioi.^TW«awKA»&.\f3  «.<»sa£si£?;k 
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descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family;  "  yet,  in 
hosts  of  cases,  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind 
exists  among  the  persons.  The  members  of  an  Australian 
tribe  which,  under  a  temporary  chief ,  join  in  battle  against 
those  of  another  tribe,  have  not  a  common  descent,  but  are 
allen  in  blood.  If  it  be  said  that  poUtical  functions  can  here 
scarcely  be  alleged,  then  take  the  case  of  the  Creeks  of  North 
Anaerica,  whoee  men  have  various  totems  implying  various 
ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thousand  people  living  in 
seventy  villages  have  nevertheless  evolved  for  themselves  a 
govemment  of  considerable  complexity.  Or  still  better  take 
the  Iroquois,  who,  similar  in  their  f  ormation  of  tribes  out  of 
intermingled  clans  of  diflFerent  Stocks,  were  welded  by  com- 
bined  action  in  war  into  a  league  of  five  (afterwards  six) 
nations  under  a  republican  govemment.  Indeed  early  Sys- 
tems of  kinship  put  relations  in  political  antagonism;  so 
that,  as  we  read  in  Bancroft  conceming  the  Kutchins,  "  there 
can  never  be  inter-tribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and 
sons  against  each  other."  Even  apart  from  the  results  of 
mixed  clanships,  that  instability  which  characterizes  primi- 
tive relations  of  the  sexes,  negatives  the  belief  that  political 
co-operation  everywhere  originates  from  family  co-operation: 
instance  the  above-named  Creeks,  of  whom  "  a  large  portion 
of  the  old  and  middle-aged  men,  by  frequently  changing, 
have  had  many  different  wives,  and  their  children,  scattered 
around  the  country,  are  unknown  to  thera." 

Thus  finding  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  all  societies,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely. 

§  318.  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  relations.  That  which  he  calls  "  the  infancy 
of  Society  " — "  the  Situation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
selves at  the  dawn  of  their  history ;  "  is  a  Situation  in  which 
" '  every  one  exercises  Jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and  his 
children,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  aTio\Xi'et?  ^^    ^>^\ss^ 
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the  chapters  on  "  The  Primitive  Belations  of  the  Sexes/'  on 
"  Promiacuity,"  and  on  "  Polyandry,"  I  have  cited  numerous 
facta  showing  that  definite  coherent  marital  relations  aie 
preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones;  and  also  that  among 
the  types  of  family  evolving  out  of  these^  there  are  some 
eomposed  not  of  a  man  with  wif e  and  children,  but  of  a  wife 
with  men  and  children :  such  being  f  ound  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties  of  embryonic  and  inf  antine  f orms,  but  also  in  consider- 
ably  advanced  societies.     ^ 

A  f urther  assumption  is  that  deecent  has  always  and 
everywhere  been  in  the  male  line.  That  it  has  from  the 
recorded  times  of  those  peoples  with  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine 
deals,  may  be  true;  and  it  is  true  that  male  deecent  occurs 
among  some  rüde  peoples  of  other  types,  as  the  Kookies  of 
India,  the  Beluchis,  the  iNew  Zealanders,  the  Hottentots.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  rule,  however,  among  the  uncivilized. 
Mr.  McLennan,  who  has  pointed  out  the  incongruity  between 
this  assumption  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  shows  that  all 
over  the  world  descent  in  the  female  line  is  common;  and 
the  many  examples  given  by  him  I  might,  were  it  needful, 
enforce  by  others.  This  System  is  not  limited  to  groups 
so  little  organized  that  they  might  be  set  aside  as  pre- 
inf antine  (were  that  permissible) ;  nor  to  groups  which 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarchal,  or  so-called  infantine, 
societies  in  point  of  Organization;  but  it  occurs  in  groups,  or 
rather  nations,  which  have  evolved  complex  structures.  Kin- 
ship  was  through  females  in  the  two  higher  ranks  of  the 
Tahitians;  and  among  the  Tongans  "nobility  has  always 
descended  by  the  female  line."  It  was  so  with  the  ancient 
Chibchas,  who  had  made  no  insignificant  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion.  Among  the  Iroquois,  again,  titles,  as  well  as  property, 
descended  through  women,  and  were  hereditary  in  the 
woman's  tribe:  the  son  could  never  succeed  to  his  father's 
title  of  sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his  tomahawk;  and  these 
Iroquois  had  advanced  f ar  beyond  the  inf  antine  stage — were 
g'overned  by  a  repreaentalvve  asÄevx:^^^  oi^i\*^  ^s^^^^Aä^hada 
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separatemilitarjorganization,  a  separate  ecclesiastieal  organl- 
zation,  definite  laws,  cultivated  lands  individually  possessed, 
permanent  fortified  villages.  So,  too,  in  Africa,  succession 
to  rank  and  property  f  oUows  the  f  emale  line  among  the  Coast- 
negroes,  Inland-negroes,  Congo  people,  etc. ;  who  have  dis- 
tinct  industrial  Systems,  four  and  five  gradations  in  rank, 
settled  agrieultures,  considerable  commerce,  towns  in  streets. 
How  misleading  is  the  Observation  of  a  f ew  societies  only,  is 
sliown  by  Marsden's  remark  respecting  the  Sumatrans  of  the 
Batta  district.  He  says  that  "  the  succession  to  the  chief- 
ships  does  not  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  but  to  the  nephew  by  a  sister;  "  and  adds  "  that 
the  same  extraordinary  rule,  with  respect  to  property  in 
general,  prevails  also  amongst  the  Malays  of  that  part  of  the 
Island:  "  the  rule  which  he  considers  "  extraordinary,"  being 
really,  among  the  uncivilized  and  little  civilized,  the  ordinary 
rule. 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Maine  postulates  the  existence  of  govem- 
ment  from  the  beginning — patriarchal  authority  over  wife, 
children,  slaves,  and  all  who  are  included  in  the  primitive 
social  group.  But  in  the  chapters  on  "  The  Regulating 
System  "  and  "  Social  Types,"  I  have  shown  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  social  groups  without  heads;  as 
the  Fuegians,  some  Australians,  most  Esquimaux,  the  Ara- 
furas,  the  Land  Dyaks  of  the  Upper  Sarawak  river;  others 
with  headships  that  are  but  occasional,  as  Tasmanians,  some 
Australians,  some  Caribs,  «ome  Uaupes;  and  many  with 
vague  and  unstable  headships,  as  the  Andamanese,  Abipones, 
Snakes,  Chippewayans,  Chinooks,  Chippewas,  some  Kam- 
schadales, Guiana  tribes,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New  Guinea 
people,  Tannese.  Though  in  some  of  these  cases  the  com- 
munities  are  of  the  lowest,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  our  conception  of  the  "  inf ancy  of 
Society."  And  even  saying  nothing  of  these,  we  cannot 
regard  as  lower  than  infantine  in  their  stages,  those  commu- 
nities  which,  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Dyaks^  the  Arafuras^ 
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the  New  Guinea  people,  carry  on  their  peacef ul  Uvea  with- 
out  other  govemment  than  that  of  public  opinion  and 
custom.  Moreover,  a&  we  saw  in  §  250,  the  head- 

ship  which  exists  in  many  simple  groups  is  not  patriarehal. 
Such  chief  tainship  as  aroee  among  the  Tasmanians  in  time  of 
war,  was  determined  by  personal  fitness.  So,  too,  according 
to  Edwards,  with  the  Caribs,  and  according  to  Swan,  with  the 
Creeks.  Then,  still  further  showing  that  political  authority 
does  not  always  begin  with  patriarehal  authority,  we  have 
the  Iroquois,  whose  System  of  kinship  negatived  the  genesis 
of  patriarchs,  and  who  yet  developed  a  complex  republican 
govemment;  and  we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  living  in  well- 
organized  communities  under  elected  govemors  and  Councils, 
show  no  signs  of  patriarehal  rule  in  the  past. 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originally,  pro- 
perty  is  held  by  the  f amily  as  a  corporate  body.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  one  peculiarity  invariably  diatinguisli- 
ing  the  infancy  of  society,"  is  that  "  men  are  regarded  and 
treated  not  as  individuals  but  always  as  members  of  the  par 
ticular  group."  The  man  was  not  "  regarded  ajs  himself ,  as  a 
distinct  individual.  His  individuality  was  swallowed  up  in 
his  f amily."  And  this  alleged  primitive  submergence  of  the 
individual,  affected  even  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  group. 
"  Though  the  patriarch,  for  we  must  not  yet  call  him  the 
paterfamilias,  had  rights  thus  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  lay  under  an  equal  amplitude  of  obligations- 
If  he  govemed  the  family  it  was  for  its  behoof .  If  he  was 
lord  of  his  possesaions,  he  held  them  as  trustee  for  his  children 
and  kindred  .  .  .  the  family  in  fact  was  a  Corporation;  and 
he  was  its  representative."  Here,  after  expressing 

a  doubt  whether  there  exist  in  the  primitive  mind  ideas  so 
abstract  as  those  of  trusteeship  and  representation,  I  go  on 
to  remark  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  conception  difficult 
to  frame.  For  while  the  patriarch  is  said  to  hold  his  posses- 
sions  "  in  a  representative  rather  than  a  proprietary  cha- 
racter,  '^  he  is  said  to  have  unc^vxaVÄfedL  dLO\xmjL\o\>LQ^^T  ^äcÄ&sss^v.^ 
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as  over  slaves,  extending  to  life  and  death;  which  implies 
that  though  he  poesesses  the  greater  right  of  owning  subordi- 
nate  individuals  absolutely,  he  does  not  possess  the  smaller 
right  of  owning  abeolutely  the  property  used  by  them  and 
himself.  I  may  add  that  besides  being  difficult  to  frame, 
this  coneeption  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  description  of  the  Patria  Potestas  of  the  Romans, 
which  he  says  is  "  our  type  of  the  primeval  paternal  au- 
thority,"  and  of  which  he  remarks  that  while,  during  its 
decline,  the  father's  power  over  the  son's  person  became 
nominal,  his  "  rights  over  the  son's  property  were  always 
exercised  without  scruple."  And  I  may  also  name  its  seem- 
ing  incongruity  with  the  fact  that  political  rulers  who 
have  unlimited  powers  over  their  subjects,  are  usually  also 
regarded  as  in  theory  owners  of  their  property:  instance  at 
the  present  time  the  kings  of  Dahomey,  Ashanti,  Congo, 
Cayor  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Passing  to  the  essential 

question,  however,  I  find  myself  here  at  issue  not  with  Sir 
Henry  Maine  only,  but  with  other  writers  on  primitive  social 
States,  who  hold  that  all  ownership  is  originally  tribal,  that 
family-ownership  comes  later,  and  ownership  by  individuals 
last.  As  already  implied  in  §  292,  the  evidence  leads  me  to 
believe  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  individiial 
ownership  of  such  things  as  could  without  difiiculty  be  ap- 
propriated.  True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stages  rights 
of  property  are  indefinite — certain  though  it  may  be  that 
among  primitive  men  the  moral  sanction  which  property 
equitably  obtained  has  among  ourselves,  is  lacking — obvious 
as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  of ten  established  by  right  of 
the  strongest;  the  facts  prove  that  in  the  rudest  communi- 
ties  there  is  a  private  holding  of  usef  ul  movables,  maintained 
by  each  man  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  personal  mono- 
poly  extends  itself  to  such  things  as  can  readily  be  monopo- 
lized.  The  Tinneli  who,  "  regarding  all  property,  including 
wives,  as  belonging  to  the  strongest,"  show  in  a  typical  way 
tbe  primitive  form  of  appropriation,  also  Äüövn  \!!cä\*  "Occä  «?$- 
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propriation  is  completely  personal;  since  they  "  bum  with 
the  deceased  all  his  effects."  Indeed,  even  apart  from  evi- 
dencCy  it  seeiufl  to  me  an  inadmissible  supposition  that  in 
"  the  infancy  of  society  "  the  egoistic  savage,  utterly  without 
idea  of  justice  or  sense  of  responsibility,  consciously  held  hii 
belongings  on  behalf  of  those  depending  upon  him. 

One  more  element,  indirectly  if  not  directly  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  that  "  the  infancy  of 
society  "  is  characterized  by  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  women. 
While  each  male  descendant  has  a  capacity  "  to  become  him- 
self  the  head  of  a  new  f amily  and  the  root  of  a  new  set  of 
parental  powers,"  "  a  woman  of  course  has  no  capacity  of  the 
kind,  and  no  title  accordingly  to  the  liberation  which  it  con- 
fers.  There  is  therefore  a  peculiar  contrivance  of  archaic 
jurisprudence  for  retaining  her  in  the  bondage  of  the  family 
for  life."  And  the  implication  appears  tö  be  that  this  slavery 
of  women,  derived  from  the  patriarchal  State,  and  naturally 
accompanied  by  inability  to  hold  property,  has  been  slowly 
mitigated,  and  the  right  of  private  possession  acquired,  as 
the  primitive  family  has  decayed.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  progenitors  of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  uncivilized 
races,  we  meet  with  f acts  requiring  us  to  qualif y  this  proposi- 
tion.  Though  in  rüde  societies  entire  subjection  of  women  is 
the  rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions;  both  in  societies  lower 
than  the  patriarchal  in  Organization,  and  in  higher  societies 
which  bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarchal  State.  Among 
the  Kocch,  who  are  mainly  governed  by  "  juries  of  eiders," 
"  when  a  woman  dies  the  family  property  goes  to  her 
daughters."  In  tribes  of  the  Karens,  whose  chiefs,  of  little 
authority,  are  generally  elective  and  often  wanting,  "  the 
father  wills  his  property  to  his  chüdren.  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
given  to  the  widow,  but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
property  tili  her  death."  Of  the  Khasias,  Steel  says  that 
"the  house  belongs  to  the  woman;  and  in  case  of  the 
husband  dying  or  being  separated  from  her,  it  remains  her 
property/'    Among  Üie  Sea-I>^«5BÄ^  >w\i<asft  \k«  q1  vcJieritanee 
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is  not  that  of  Primogenituren  and  whose  chieftainships,  where 
they  exist,  are  acquired  by  merit,  as  the  wife  does  an  equal 
sbare  of  work  with  her  husband, "  at  a  divorce  she  is  entitled 
to  half  the  wealth  created  by  their  mutual  [Joint]  labours;  " 
and  Brooke  writes  of  certain  Land-Dyaks,  that  "  the  most 
powerful  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  two  old  ladies, 
who  often  told  me  that  all  the  land  and  inhabitants  belonged 
to  them."  North  America  fumishes  kindred  facta.  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  "  rieh  women  are  permitted  to  indulge  in 
two  hus^bands;  "  ownership  of  property  by  females  being 
implied.  Among  the  Nootkas,  in  case  of  divorce  there  is  "  a 
strict  division  of  property  " — the  wife  taking  both  what  she 
brought  and  what  she  has  made;  and  similarly  among  the 
Spokanes,  ^^  all  household  goods  are  considered  as  the  wif e's 
property,"  and  there  is  an  equitable  division  of  property  on 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Again,  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  con- 
siderably  advanced  as  we  have  seen,  were  shown  by  their 
still-surviving  System  of  descent  in.  the  female  line,  never  to 
have  passed  through  the  patriarchal  stage,  we  read  that  the 
proprietary  rights  of  husband  and  wife  remained  distinct; 
and  further,  that  in  case  of  Separation  the  children  went 
with  the  mother.  Still  more  striking  is  the  instance  supplied 
by  thepeaceful,industriou8,freely-govemed  Pueblos;  whose 
women,  otherwise  occupying  good  positions,  not  only  inherit 
property,  but,  in  some  cases,  make  exclusive  claims  to  it. 
Africa,too,  where  the  condition  of  women  is  in  most  respects 
low,  but  where  descent  in  the  female  line  continues,  fumishes 
examples.  In  Timbuctoo  a  son's  share  of  the  father's  pro- 
perty is  double  that  of  a  daughter.  Above  the  Yellala  falls 
on  the  Congo,fowl9,eggs,  manioc,and  fruit8,"8eem  all  to  he- 
long  to  the  women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  without 
iSrst  Consulting  their  wives,  to  whom  the  beads  are  given." 

Thus  many  things  are  at  variance  with  the  theory  whicb 
assumes  that  "  the  infancy  of  societv  "  is  exhibited  in  the 
patriarchal  group.  As  was  implied  in  the  chapters  on  the 
**  Primitive  Relatiom  of  the  Sexe«,"  ou"  tio\Xim>aaX'^  "  wl 
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"  Polyandry,"  the  earliest  societies  were  without  domestic 
Organization  as  they  were  without  political  Organization.  In- 
stead  of  a  patemally-govemed  Cluster,  at  once  family  and 
rudimentary  State,  there  was  at  first  an  aggregate  of  males 
and  females  without  settled  arrangements,  and  having  no 
relations  save  those  oftablished  by  force  and  changed  when 
the  stronger  willed. 

§  319.  And  here  wo  come  in  face  of  the  fact  before 
obliquely  glanced  at,  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypothesis  takec 
account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than  the 
pastoral  or  agricultural.  The  groups  he  describes  as  severally 
f ormed  of  the  patriarch,  his  wife,  descendants,  slaves,  flocks, 
and  herds,  are  groups  implying  domesticated  animals  of 
several  kinds.  But  before  the  domestication  of  animals  was 
achieved,  there  passed  long  stages  stretching  back  through 
pre-historic  limes.  To  understand  the  patriarchal  group,  we 
must  inquire  how  it  grew  out  of  the  less-oi^anized  groups 
which  preceded  it. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kind 
of  life  the  domestication  of  herbivorous  animals  entails. 
Where  pasture  is  abundant  and  Covers  large  areas,  the  keep- 
ing  of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  necessitate  Separation  of 
theirowners  intoverysmall  Clusters:  instance  the  Comanches, 
who,  with  their  hunting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which 
the  merabers  of  the  tribc  combine  to  guard.  But  where 
pasture  is  not  abundant,  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  many 
cattle  cannot  be  Iiept  together;  and  their  owners  conse- 
quently  have  to  part.  Naturally,  division  of  the  owners 
will  be  into  such  Clusters  as  are  already  vaguely  marked  off 
in  the  original  aggregate.  Individual  men  with  such  women 
as  they  have  taken  possession  of,  such  animals  as  they  have 
acquired  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  all  their  other  belongings, 
will  wander  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food  for  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  have,  in  pre- 
pastoral  stages,  as  among  tYie  'Bw^möäh^  ^^afös»^\\s:tÄ  ^r»x^^ 
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of  wHd  food  necessitates  parting  into  very  small  groups, 
iisually  Single  f amilies;  and  clearlj  when,  instead  of  game 
and  vermin  to  be  caught,  cattle  have  to  be  fed,  the  distribu- 
tion  of  pasturage,  here  in  larger  oases  and  there  in  smaller 
oneSy  will  determine  the  nimibers  of  animak,  and  consequent- 
ly  of  human  beings,  which  can  keep  together.  In  the  Separa- 
tion of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  have  a  traditional  Illustration. 

Thus  recpgnizing  the  natural  origin  of  the  wandering 
family-group,  let  us  ask  what  are  likely  to  become  its  traits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  regulating  System  of  a  society  is 
evolved  by  eonflicts  with  environing  societies.  Between 
pastoral  hordes  which  have  become  separate,  and  in  course 
of  time  allen,  there  must  arise,  as  between  other  groups,  an- 
tagonisms:  caused  sometimes  by  appropriations  of  strayed 
cattle,  sometimes  by  encroachments  upon  grazing  areas  mo- 
nopolized.  But  now  mark  a  difference.  In  a  tribe  of 
archaic  type,  such  ascendancy  as  war  f  rom  time  to  time  gives 
to  a  man  who  is  superior  in  strength,  will,  or  cunning,  com- 
monly  falls  to  become  a  permanent  headship  (§  250) ;  since 
his  power  is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  men  who  are  in  other 
respects  his  equals.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  pastoral  horde. 
The  tendency  which  war  between  groups  has  to  evolve  a 
head  in  each  group,  here  finds  a  member  prepared  for  the 
place.  Already  there  is  the  father,  who  at  the  outset  was 
by  right  of  the  strong  band,  leader,  owner,  master,  of  wife, 
children,  and  all  he  carried  with  him.  In  the  preceding 
stage  his  actions  were  to  some  extent  kept  in  check  by  other 
men  of  the  tribe;  now  they  are  not.  His  sons  could  early 
become  hunters  and  carry  on  their  lives  independently ;  now 
they  cannot. 

Note  a  second  difference.  Separation  from  other  men 
brings  into  greater  clearness  the  f  act  that  the  children  are 
not  only  his  wife's  children,  but  his  children;  and  further, 
since  among  its  neighbours  his  group  is  distinguished  by  his 
name,  the  children  spoken  of  as  members  of  his  group  are 
otherwise  spoken  of  as  his  children.    T\ift  eÄ\ÄMC\ÄflSi<SBX  ^ 
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male  descent  is  thus  facilitated.  Simultaneously  there  k 
apt  to  come  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  eldest  son.  The 
firsttogiveaidtothefather;  thefirsttoreachmanhood;  the 
firet  likely  to  marry  and  have  children ;  he  is  usually  the  one 
on  whom  the  powers  of  the  f  ather  devolve  as  he  declines  and 
dies.  Henee  the  average  tendency  through  successive 
generations  will  be  for  the  eldest  male  to  become  head  of 
the  increasing  group;  alike  as  family  ruler  and  political 
ruler — the  patriarch. 

At  the  same  time  industrial  eo-operation  is  fostered. 
Savages  of  the  lowest  types  get  roots  and  berri^,  shell-fish, 
vermin,  small  animals,  etc.,  without  Joint  action.  Among 
those  who  have  reaqhed  the  advaneed  hunting  stage  and 
capture  large  animals,  a  considerable  combination  is  implied, 
though  of  an  irregulär  kind.  But  on  rising  to  the  stage  in 
which  flocks  and  herds  have  to  be  daily  pastnred  and 
guarded,  and  their  products  daily  utilized,  combined  actions 
of  many  kinds  are  necessitated;  and  under  the  patriarehal 
rule  these  become  regularized  by  apportionment  of  duties. 
This  co-ordination  of  functions  and  consequent  mutual  de- 
pendence  of  parts,  conduces  to  consolidation  of  the  group  as 
an  organic  whole.  Gradually  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
any  member  to  live  by  himself :  deprived  not  only  of  the 
family  aid  and  protection,  but  of  the  food  and  clothing 
yielded  by  the  domesticated  animals.  So  that  the  industrial 
arrangements  conspire  with  the  governmental  arrangements 
to  produce  a  well-compacted  aggregate,  intemally  coherent 
and  extemally  marked  off  definitely  from  other  aggregates. 

This  process  is  furthered  by  disappearance  of  the  less- 
developed.  Other  things  equal,  those  groups  which  are 
most  subordinate  to  their  leaders  will  succeed  best  in  battle. 
Other  things  equal,  those  which,  submitting  to  commands 
longer,  have  grown  into  larger  groups,  will  also  thus  benefit. 
And  other  things  equal,  advantages  will  be  gained  by  those 
in  which,  under  dictation  of  the  patriarch,  industrial  Co- 
operation has  beeu  TendeTedi  e^cASiiX..    %o  ^^\s^  ««st>c\^ 
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of  the  fittest  among  pastoral  groupe  struggling  f  or  existence 
with  one  another,  those  which  obedience  to  their  heads  and 
mutual  dependence  of  parts  have  made  the  strongest,  will  be 
those  to  spread;  and  in  course  of  time  the  patriarchal  type 
will  thus  become  well  marked.  Not,  indeed,  that  entire 
disappearance  of  less-organized  groups  must  result;  since 
regions  f avourable  to  the  process  described,  f acilitate  survival 
of  a  f ew  smaller  hordes,  pursuing  lives  more-  predatory  and 
less  pastoral. 

Mark  next  how,  under  these  circumstances,  there  arise 
certain  arrangements  respecting  ownership.  That  division 
of  goods  which  is  pre-supposed  by  individualization  of  pro- 
perty,  cannot  be  carried  far  without  appliances  unknown  to 
savage  life.  Measures  of  time,  measures  of  quantity,  meas- 
ures  of  value,  are  required.  When,  f rom  the  primitive  appro- 
priation  of  things  found,  caught,  or  made,  we  pass  to  the 
acquisition  of  things  by  barter  and  by  service,  we  see  that 
approximate  equality  of  value  between  the  exchanged  things 
is  implied;  and  in  the  absence  of  reeognized  equivalence, 
which  must  be  exceptional,  there  will  be  great  resistanoe 
to  barter.  Among  savages,  therefore,  property  extends  but 
little  beyond  the  things  a  man  can  produce  for  himself. 
Kindred  obstacles  occur  in  the  pastoral  group.  How  can 
the  value  of  the  labour  contributed  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  measured?  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  his  cattle 
close  at  band;  to-morrow  he  must  drive  them  far  and  get 
back  late.  Here  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock  in  rieh 
pasture;  and  in  a  region  next  visited  the  sheep  disperse  in 
search  of  scanty  food,  and  he  has  great  trouble  in  getting 
in  the  strayed  ones.  No  accounts  of  labour  spent  by  either 
can  be  kept;  nor  are  there  current  rates  of  wages  to  give 
ideas  of  their  respective  claims  to  shares  of  produce.  The 
work  of  the  daughter  or  the  bond-woman,  who  milks  and 
who  fetches  water,  now  from  a  well  at  band  and  now  from 
one  further  off,  varies  from  day  to  day;  and  its  worth,  as 
compared  with  the  worths  of  other  wotka,  e«LXLTLO\\Ä\;:ckö''^frc^. 
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So  with  the  preparation  of  skins^  the  making  of  clothing,  tlie 
setting  up  of  tents.  All  these  miscellaneous  Services,  differ- 
ing  in  arduousness,  duration,  skill,  cannot  be  paid  for  in 
money  or  produce  while  there  ezists  neither  currency  nor 
market  in  which  the  relative  values  of  articles  and  labouis 
may  be  established  by  competition.  Doubtless  a  bargain  for 
Services  rudely  estimated  as  worth  so  many  cattle  or  sheep, 
may  be  entered  into.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of  • 
payment,  admitting  of  but  very  rough  equivalence,  cannot 
conveniently  be  carried  out  with  all  members  of  the  group, 
there  is  the  fact  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  carried  out,  the 
members  of  the  group  cannot  separately  utilize  their  respec- 
tive  portions.  The  sheep  have  to  be  herded  together:  it 
would  never  do  to  send  them  out  in  small  divisions,  each 
requiring  its  attendant.  Milk  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
mass — could  not  without  great  loss  of  labour  be  taken  by  so 
many  separate  milkmaids  and  treated  afterwards  in  separate 
portions.  So  is  it  throughout.  The  members  of  the  group 
naturally  fall  into  the  System  of  giving  their  respective 
labours  and  satisfying  from  the  produce  their  respective 
wants.  The  patriarch,  at  once  family-head,  director  of 
industry,  owner  of  the  group  and  its  belongings,  regulates 
the  labour  of  its  dependents;  and,  maintaining  them  out 
of  the  common  stock  which  results,  is  restrained  in  bis  dis- 
tribution,  as  in  his  conduct  at  large,  only  by  custom  and  by 
the  prospect  of  resistance  and  secession  if  he  disregards  too 
far  the  average  opinion. 

The  mention  of  secession  introduces  a  remaining  trait  of 
the  patriarchal  group.  Small  societies,  mostly  at  enmity 
with  surrounding  societies,  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  their  men  that  they  may  be  stronger  for  war. 
Hence  not  infrequently  female  infanticide,  to  facilitate  the 
rearing  of  males;  hence  in  some  places,  as  in  parts  of  Africa, 
a  woman  is  f orgiven  any  amount  of  irregularity  if  she  bears 
many  children;  hence  the  fact  that  among  the  Hebrews 
b^rrenness  was  a  reproac\i.  TVxHa  vj\^  \.<i  ^\T^T^göcÄ\iLSNÄi^\f\ 
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adding  to  its  fighting  members,  leads  each  group  to  welcome 

f ugitives  f rom  other  groups.    Everywhere  and  in  all  times, 

there  goes  on  desertion— sometimes  of  rebels,  sometimes  of 

criminals.    Stories  of  feudal  ages,  telling  of  knights  and  men- 

at-arms  who,  being  ill-treated  or  in  danger  of  punishment, 

escape  and  take  serviee  with  other  princes  or  noblei,  remind 

US  of  what  goes  on  at  tbe  present  day  in  various  parts  of 

Africa,  where  the  dependents  of  a  chief  who  treats  them  too 

harshlj  leave  him  and  join  some  neighbouring  chief,  and  of 

what  goes  on  among  such  wandering  tribes  as  the  Coroados, 

members  of  which  join  now  one  horde  and  now  another  as 

pnpulse  prompts.    And  that  with  pastoral  peoples  the  like 

oecursy  we  have  direct  evidence.      Pallas  telk  us  of  the 

Kalmucks  and  Mongols  that  men  oppressed  by  their  chief, 

desert  and  go  to  other  chief  s.  Occasionally  occurring 

everywhere,  this  fleeing  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremonies 

of  incorporation  if  the  stranger  is  of  fit  rank  and  worth — 

exchange  of  names,  mingling  or  portions  of  blood,  etc.— by 

which  he  is  supposed  to  be  made  one  in  nature  with  those  he 

has  joined.    What  happens  wheu  the  group,  instead  of  being 

of  the  hunting  type,  is  of  the  patriarchal  type?    Adoption 

into  the  tribe  now  becomes  adoption  into  the  family.    The 

two  being  one — the  family  being  otherwise  called,  as  in 

Hebrew,  "  the  tent " — ^political  incorporation  is  the  same 

thing  as  domestic  incorporation.     And  adoption  into  the 

family,  thus  established  as  a  sequence  of  primitive  adoption 

into  the  tribe,  long  persists  in  the  derived  societies  when  its 

original  meaning  is  lost. 

And  now  to  test  this  interpretation.    Distinct  in  nature  as 

are  sundry  races  leading  pastoral  lives,  we  find  that  thfey 

have  evolved  this  social  type  when  subject  to  these  particulär 

conditions.    That  it  was  the  type  among  early  Semites  does 

not  need  saying:    they,  in  fact,  having  largely  served  to 

exemplify  its  traits.    That  the  Aryans  during  their  nomadic 

stage  displayed  it,  is  implied  by  the  account  given  above  of 

Sir  Henry  Maine^a  in  vestigations  and  mietene,^*  ^  ^%sA\^ 
4Ö 
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again  amoug  the  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia;  and  again 
among  whoUy  allen  peoples  inhabiting  South  Af  riea.  Of  the 
Hottentots,  who,  exclusively  pastoral,  differ  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  Bechuanas  and  Kaffirs  in  not  cultivating  the  soll  at 
all,  we  leam  that  all  estates  '^  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  or, 
where  a  «on  is  wanting,  to  the  next  male  relation;  "  and  an 
eldest  son  may  af ter  his  f ather's  death  retain  his  brothers  and 
öisters  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  Note,  too,  that  amoug  the  neigh- 
bouring  Damaras,  who,  also  exclusively  pastoral,  are  uulike 
in  the  respect  that  kinship  in  the  'female  line  stäl  partiallj 
survives,  patriarehal  Organization,  whether  of  the  family  or 
the  tribe,  is  but  little  developed,  and  the  Subordination  small; 
and  further,  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  though  in  large 
measure  pastoral  are  partly  agricultural,  patriarehal  rule, 
private  and  public,  is  qualified. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  under  no  other  conditions 
than  those  of  the  pastoral  State,  does  this  family-type  occur. 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  arise  along  with  a  direct 
transition  from  the  hunting  lif e  to  the  agricultural  lif e.  But 
it  seems  that  usually  this  direct  transition  is  accompanied  by 
a  different  set  of  changes.  Where,  as  in  Polynesia,  pastoral 
life  has  been  impossible,  or  where,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  wc 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  existed,  the  political 
and  domestic  arrangements,  still  characterized  much  or  little 
by  the  primitive  System  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  have 
acquired  qualified  f orms  of  male  descent  and  its  concomitant 
arrangements;  but  they  appear  to  have  done  so  under 
pressure  of  the  influences  which  habitual  militancy  main- 
tains.  We  have  an  indication  of  this  in  Gomara's  Statement 
respecting  the  Peruvians,  that  "  nephews  inherit,  and  not 
sons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Yncas."  Still  better  are  we 
shown  it  by  sundry  African  states.  Among  the  Coast 
Negroes,  whose  kinships  are  ordinarily  through  females, 
and  whose  various  societies,  variously  govemed,  are  most  of 
them  very  unstable,  male  descent  has  been  established  in 
aome  of  the  kingdoms.    TW  TtjAäiä  ^%.^c«&^  Xa^^  ^ccc^äsäV^ 
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retaining  as  a  rule  descent  in  the  female  liue,  alike  in  tbe 
State  and  in  the  f amilj^  have  acquired  in  their  public  and 
private  arrangements,  some  traits  akin  to  those  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  System;  and  the  like  is  the  case  in 
Congo.  Further,  in  the  powerful  kindgom  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  has  become  stable  and  absolute,  male 
succession  and  primogeniture  are  completely  established, 
and  in  the  less-despotically  govemed  Ashanti,  partially 
establiahed. 

But  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  does  or  does 
not  arise  under  other  conditions,  we  may  saf  ely  say  that  the 
pastoral  lif e  is  most  f avourable  to  development  of  it.  From 
the  general  laws  of  evolution  it  is  a  coroUary  that  there  goes 
on  integration  of  any  group  of  like  units,  simultaneously 
exposed  to  f orces  that  are  like  in  kind,  amount,  and  direc- 
tion  (First  PrincipleSy  §§  163,  168);  and  obviously,  the 
members  of  a  wandering  family,  kept  together  by  Joint  in- 
terests  and  jointly  in  antagonism  with  other  such  families, 
will  become  more  integrated  than  the  members  of  a  family 
associated  with  other  families  in  a  primitive  tribe;  since  in 
this  the  Joint  interests  are  largely  tribal.  Just  as  a  larger 
social  aggregate  becomes  coherent  by  the  co-operation  of  its 
members  in  conflict  with  neighbouring  like  aggregates;  so 
does  this  smallest  social  aggregate  constituted  by  the  nomadic 
horde.  Of  the  differentiations  which  simultaneously  arise, 
the  same  may  be  said.  As  the  govemment  of  a  larger 
Society  is  evolved  during  its  struggles  with  other  such 
societies;  so  is  the  govemment  of  this  smallest  society.  And 
as  here  the  society  and  the  family  are  one,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regulative  structure  of  the  society  becomes  the 
development  of  the  regulative  family-structure.  Moreover, 
analogy  suggests  that  the  higher  Organization  given  by  this 
discipline  to  the  family-group,  makes  it  a  better  component 
of  societies  afterwards  formed,  than  are  family-groups  which 
have  not  passed  through  this  discipline.  Already  we  have 
Seen  tbat  great  nations  arise  only  by  aggc^^Xivöiv  «sA  \Är 
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ag^regatioii.  Small  comniunities  bave  tirst  to  acquire  some 
coQsolidation  and  Btructure;  tben  they  admit  of  udiod  ioto 
Compound  communities,  which,  when  weli  integrated,  may 
again  be  compounded  into  Btill  larger  communities;  and  so 
on.  It  now  appears  that  social  evolution  is  most  favoured 
when  this  process  beginB  with  the  amallest  groups — ihe 
families:  euch  groups,  made  coherent  and  definite  in  the 
way  describetl,  and  afterwarda  compounded  and  re-com- 
pouilded,  having  originated  the  highest  Bocieties. 

1/  -Ti-R  aualogy  between  social  organiama  and  individual 
organisms  supports  this  inference.  In  a  paasage  f rom  which 
I  have  already  quoted  a  clause,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  using  a 
metaphor  which  biology  fumisbes,  says: — "  All  branches  of 
human  Gociety  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from 
Joint  famihea  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell; 
but,  wherever  the  Joint  Family  is  an  Institution  of  an  Arjaii 
race,  we  see  it  apringing  from  such  a  cell,  and,  when  it  die- 
solves,  we  see  it  dissolving  into  a  number  of  such  cells: " 
thus  implying  that  as  the  cell  is  tbe  proximate  componeot 
of  the  individual  organism,  so'  the  family  is  tbe  proximale 
component  of  the  social  organism.  In  either  case,  hov- 
ever  ,  this,  though  generally  tnie,  is  not  entirely  true;  and 
the  qualiäcation  required  is  extremely  suggestive.  Low 
down  in  the  animal  kingdom  exlst  creatures  not  possessing 
definite  cell-structure — small  portions  of  living  protoplasm 
with  out  limiting  membranes  and  even  without  nuclei. 
There  are  also  certain  types  produced  by  aggregation  of 
these;  and  though  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  individual  com- 
ponents  of  one  of  the  Compound  Foraminifera  have  nuclei, 
yet  they  have  none  of  the  definitenesa  of  developed  cells.  In 
types  above  these,  however,  it  is  otherwise:  every  coelente- 
rate,  molluscous,  annulose,  or  vertebrate  animal,  begins  as  a 
Cluster  of  distinct,  nucleated  cells,  Wheuce  it  would  seem 
that  the  undifferentiated  portion  of  protoplasm  conatituting 
the  Iowest  animal,  cannot,  by  union  with  others  such,  fumish 

tbe  basis  for  a  higher  anitnaV",  im.Ä\)&uV'0ßaräK^'iÄ\,«5)P*^i« 
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have  to  become  definitely  developed  bef ore  they  can  form  by 
combination  larger  aggregates  capable  of  much  development. 
Similarly  with  societies.  Tribea  in  which  the  f amily  is  vague 
and  unsettled  remain  politically  rüde.  Sundry  partially- 
civilized  peoples  characterized  by  some  definiteness  and  co- 
herence  of  family  structure,  have  attained  eorresponding 
heights  of  social  strueture.  And  the  highest  organizations 
have  been  reaehed  by  nations  compounded  out  of  family 
groups  which  had  previously  become  well  organized. 

§  320.  And  now,  limiting  our  attention  to  these  highest 
societies,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Maine  f or  showing  us 
the  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas,  customs,  laws,  and 
arrangements,  have  been  derived  from  those  which  charac- 
terized  the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  life,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature;  and  the  resulting  traditional 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  accompanying  sentiments,  be- 
come difficult  to  change.  Hence,  on  passing  from  the 
wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  agricultural  life,  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family  with  its  established  traits,  per- 
sisted,  and  gave  its  stamp  to  the  social  structures  which 
gradually  arose.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says — "  All  the  larger 
groTipe  which  make  up  the  primitive  societies  in  which  the 
patriarchal  family  occurs,  are  seen  to  be  multiplications  of 
it,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  themselves  more  or  less  formed  on  its 
model."  The  divisions  which  result  become  distinct  in 
varioiis  degrees.  "  In  the  Joint  undivided  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  stirpes,  or  Stocks,  which  are  only  known  to 
European  law.as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  actual  divisions 
of  the  family,  and  live  together  in  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling;  "  and  similarly  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  words  of  another  writer — "  The  Bulgarians,  like  the 
Bussian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  method,  and 
fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their  children  and  children's 
ehüdren,  live  under  tbe  same  roof  untW  tW  gc^üÄiöSöKt  ^^. 
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As  each  son  in  bis  tum  gets  maniedy  a  new  room  is  added  to 
the  old  buildingy  until  with  the  uew  generation  there  will 
of ten  be  twenty  or  thirty  people  living  under  tbe  same  roof, 
all  paying  obedience  and  respect  to  tbe  bead  of  tbe  f  amily." 
Furtber  multiplication  produces  tbe  village  Community;  ia 
wbieb  tbe  bousebolds,  and  in  part  tbe  landed  properties, 
bave  become  distinct.  And  tben  wbere  larger  populatioDs 
arise,  and  different  Stocks  are  locally  mingled^  tbere  are 
formed  sucb  groups  witbin  groups  as  tbose  constituting 
among  tbe  Komans,  tbe  family,  tbe  bouse,  and  tbe  tribe: 
common  ancestry  being  in  all  cases  tbe  bond. 

Along  witb  permstence  of  patriarcbal  structures  under 
new  conditions,  goes  persistence  of  patriarcbal  principles. 
Tbere  is  supremacy  of  tbe  oldest  male;  sometimes  continu- 
ing,  as  in  Roman  Law,  to  tbe  extent  of  life  and  deatb  power 
over  wife  and  cbildren.  Tbere  long  survives,  too,  the 
general  idea  tbat  tbe  offences  of  tbe  individual  are  the 
offences  of  tbe  group  to  wbicb  be  belongs;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence,  tbere  survives  tbe  practice  of  bolding  tbe  group 
responsible  and  inflicting  punisbment  upon  it.  Tbere  come 
tbe  System  of  agnatic  kinsbip,  and  tbe  adapted  laws  of  in- 
beritance.  And  tbere  develops  tbe  ancestor-worsbip  in  wbich 
tbere  join  groups  of  family,  bouse,  tribe,  etc.,  tbat  are  large 
in  Proportion  as  tbe  ancestor  is  remote.  Tbese  results, 
bowever,  bere  briefly  indicated,  do  not  now  concem  iis:  tbey 
bave  to  be  treated  of  more  as  social  pbenomena  tban  as 
domestic  pbenomena. 

V  But  witb  one  furtber  general  trutb  wbicb  Sir  Henry  Maine 
brings  into  view,  we  are  concemed — tbe  disintegration  of  the 
family.  "  Tbe  unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  tbe  Family," 
be  says,  and  "  of  a  modern  society  tbe  Individual."  Now 
excluding  tbose  arcbaic  types  of  society  in  wbicb,  as  we  bave 
Seen,  tbe  family  is  undeveloped,  tbis  generalization  appears 
to  be  amply  supported  by  facts;  and  it  is  one  of  profound 
importance.  If,  recalling  the  above  suggestions  respecting 
the  genesis  of  tbe  patnaTe\x«\  IwxmX^  ,  ^^  ^t  -^W.  must 
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happen  when  the  cauaes  which  joined  in  fonning  it  are 
replaced  bj  causes  working  in  an  oppoeite  waj,  we  shall 
understand  why  this  change  has  taken  place.  In  the  lowest 
groups,  while  there  continuea  eo-operation  in  war  and  the 
chase  among  individuals  belonging  to  different  Stocks,  the 
f amily  remains  vague  and  incoherent,  and  the  individual  is 
the  Unit.  But  when  the  imperfectly-formed  families  with 
the  domestic  animals  severally  become  distinct  groups — 
when  the  e(H)perations  carried  on  are  between  individuals 
domestically  related  as  well  as  socially  related,  then  the 
f amily  becomes  defined,  compact,  organized;  and  its  Con- 
trolling agency  gains  strength  because  it  is  at  once  parental 
and  political.  This  Organization  which  the  pastoral  group 
gets  by  being  at  once  family  and  society,  and  which  is 
gradually  perf  ected  by  conflict  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  it 
carries  into  settled  life.  But  settled  life  entails  multiplica- 
tion  into  numerous  such  groups  adjacent  to  one  another ;  and 
in  these  changed  circumstances,  each  of  the  groups  is 
sheltered  from  some  of  the  actions  which  originated  its 
Organization,  and  exposed  to  other  actions  which  tend  to  dis- 
organize  it.  Though  there  still  arise  quarreis  among  the 
multiplying  families,  yet,  as  their  blood-relationship  is  now  a 
familiär  thought,  which  persists  longer  than  it  would  have 
done  had  they  wandered  away  from  one  another  generation 
after  generation,  the  check  to  antagonism  is  greater. 
Further,  the  worship  of  a  common  ancestor,  in  which  they 
can  now  more  readily  join  at  settled  intervals,  acts  as  a  re- 
straint  on  their  hatreds,  and  so  holds  them  together.  Again, 
the  family  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  separately  attacked  by 
enemies,but  anümberof  adjacent  families  are  simultaneously 
invaded  and  simultaneously  resist:  co-operation  among  them 
is  induced.  Throughout  subsequent  stages  of  social  growth 
this  co-operation  increases;  and  the  families  jointly  exposed 
to  like  extemal  forces  tend  to  integrate.  Already  we  have 
Seen  that  by  a  kindred  process  such  communities  as  tribes, 
as  feudal  lordsbips,  as  small  kingdomfi,  \>ecQmfc  -vmÄft^Yc^Ä 
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larger  communities;  and  that  along  with  the  union  caused 
by  co-operation,  primarily  for  offence  and  defence  and  sub- 
sequently  for  other  purposes,  there  goes  a  gradual  oblitera- 
tion  of  the  divisions  between  them,  and  a  substantial  fusion. 
Here  we  recognize  the  like  process  as  taking  place  with  these 
smallest  groups.  Quite  harmonizing  with  this 

general  interpretation  are  the  special  interpretations  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Potestas 
among  the  Romans.  He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had 
to  perform  their  civil  and  military  f unctions  on  a  f ooting  of 
equality  whoUy  unlike  their  domestic  f ooting;  and  how  the 
consequent  separate  acquisition  of  authority,  power,  spoils, 
etc.,  by  the  son,graduallyundermined  the  paternal  d^potism. 
Individuais  of  the  f amily,  no  longer  working  together  only  in 
their  unlike  relations  to  one  another,  and  coming  to  work  to- 
gether under  like  relations  to  State-authority  and  to  enemies, 
the  public  co-operation  and  Subordination  grew  at  the  expense 
of  the  private  co-operation  and  Subordination.  And  in  the 
large  aggregates  eventually  formed,  industrial  activities  as 
well  as  militant  activities  conduced  to  this  result.  In  his  work 
Through  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovinay'M.T.  Evans,  describing 
the  Sclavonic  house-communities,  which  are  dissolving  under 
the  stres'  of  industrial  competition,  says — "The  truth  is,  that 
the  incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakened  by  the 
sense  of  personal  interest  in  their  results  being  sub-divided." 

And  now  let  us  note  the  marvellous  parallel  between  the 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  social  organism  and  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  individual  organism.  We  saw  that 
definite  nucleated  cells  are  the  components  which,  by  aggre- 
gation,  lay  the  foundations  of  the  higher  organisms;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  well-developed  simple  patriarchal  groups 
are  those  out  of  which,  by  composition,  the  higher  societies 
are  eventually  evolved.  Here  let  me  add  that  as,  in  the 
higher  individual  organisms,  the  aggregated  cells  which  form 
the  erabryo,  and  for  some  time  retain  their  separateness, 
gradually  give  place  to  sltwctwt^  m  ^\l\äi  \^^  <3^-\ssrKs.'^ 
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masked  and  almoet  lost;  so  in  the  social  organism,  the  family 
groups  and  Compound  family  groups  which  were  tlie  original 
components,  eventually  lose  their  distinguishableness,  and 
tliere  arise  stnictures  formed  öf  mingled  individuals  belong- 
ing  to  many  different  Stocks. 

§  321.  A.  question  of  great  interest,  which  has  immediate 
bearings  on  policy,  remains — Is  there  any  limit  to  this  dis- 
integration  of  the  family? 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  nations,  that  process  which 
dissolved  the  larger  family-aggregates,  dissipating  the  tribe 
and  the  gens  and  leaving  only  the  family  proper,  has  long 
been  completed;  and  already  there  have  taken  place  partial 
disintegrations  of  the  family  proper.  Along  with  changes 
which  substituted  individual  responsibility  for  family  re- 
sponsibility  in  respect  of  ofFences,  have  gone  changes  which, 
in  some  degree,  have  absolved  the  family  f rom  responsibility 
for  its  members  in  other  respects.  When  by  Poor  Laws 
public  Provision  was  made  for  children  whom  their  parents 
did  not  or  could  not  adequately  support,  society  in  so  far 
assumed  family-functions;  as  also  when  undertaking,  in  a 
measure,  the  Charge  of  parents  not  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren. Legislation  has  of  late  further  relaxed  family-bonds 
by  relieving  parents  from  the  care  of  their  children's  minds, 
and  replacing  education  under  parental  direction  by  educa- 
tion  under  governmental  direction ;  and  where  the  appointed 
authorities  have  f ound  it  needful  partially  to  clothe  neglected 
children  before  they  could  be  taught,  and  even  to  whip  chil- 
dren by  police  agency  for  not  going  to  school,*  they  have 
still  further  substituted  national  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents.  This  recognition  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  family,  as  the  social  unit,  has  indeed  now 
gone  so  far  that  by  many  the  patemal  duty  of  the  State 
is  assumed  as  seif -evident;  and  criminals  are  called  "our 
failures.*' 

*  See  Times,  28lh  Feb.,  lOTI, 
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Are  these  disintegrations  of  the  f amily  parts  of  a  nonnal 
progress?  Are  we  on  our  '«.Tay  to  a  condition  like  that 
reached  by  sundry  Socialist  bodies  in  America  and  elsewhere? 
in  these,  along  with  Community  of  property,  and  along  with 
something  approaching  to  Community  of  wives,  there  goes 
Community  in  the  care  of  off  spring:  the  f amily  is  entirely 
disintegrated.  We  have  mado  sundry  Steps  towards  such  an 
Organization.  Is  the  taking  of  those  which  remain  only  a 
matter  oftime? 

To  this  question  a  distinct  onswer  is  fumished  by  those 
biological  generalizatious  with  which  wo  cet  out.  In  Chap. 
II  were  indicated  the  f acts  that,  with  advance  towards  the 
highest  animal  types,  thero  goes  increasc  of  the  period  during 
which  offspring  are  cared  for  by  parents;  that  in  the  human 
race  parental  care,  cxtending  throughout  childhood,  becomes 
elaborate  as  well  as  prolonged;  and  that  among  the  highest 
members  of  the  highest  races,  it  continues  into  carly  man- 
liood:  providing  numerous  aids  to  material  weif  are,  taking 
precautions  for  moral  disciplinc,  and  cmploying  complex 
agencies  for  intellectual  culture.  Moreover,  we  savr  that 
along  with  this  lengthening  and  strengthening  of  the  solici- 
tude  of  parent  for  child,  there  grows  up  a  reciprocal  colicitude 
of  child  for  parent.  Among  even  the  highest  animals  of 
sub-human  types,  this  aid  and  protection  of  parents  by  off- 
spring is  absolutely  wanting.  In  the  lower  human  races  it 
is  but  feebly  marked — aged  f athers  and  mothers  being  here 
killed  and  thero  left  to  die  of  starration;  and  it  becomes 
gradually  more  marked  as  we  advance  to  the  highest  civilized 
races.  Are  we  in  the  course  of  further  ovolution  to  reverse 
all  this?  Have  those  parental  and  filial  bonds  which  have 
been  growing  closer  and  strenger  during  the  latter  stages  of 
organic  development,  become  untrustworthy?  and  is  the 
social  bond  to  be  trusted  in  place  of  them?  Are  the  intense 
feelings  which  have  madc  the  f ulfilment  of  parental  duties  a 
source  of  high  pleasure,  to  be  now  regarded  as  valuelees;  and 
is  the  sense  of  public  duty  to  eXAdiT^w  ^\i\^x%^^  \ö\sfc  ^s^v 
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vated  by  each  man  and  woman  a3  a  sentiment  better  and 
more  efficient  than  the  parental  instincts  and  sympathiesi? 
PoBsibly  Father  Noyes  and  bis  disciples  at  Oneida  Creek, 
will  say  Yes,  to  eacb  of  these  questions;  but  probably  few 
otbers  will  join  in  tbe  Yes — even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  bound  to  join. 

So  f ar  f  rom  expecting  disintegration  of  the  f  anuly  to  go 
further^  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  abready  gone 
too  f ar.  Probably  the  rhythm  of  change,  conforming  to  its 
usual  law,  has  carried  us  f  rom  the  one  extreme  a  long  way 
towards  the  other  extreme;  and  a  retum  movement  is  to  be 
looked  f or.  A  suggestive  parallel  may  be  named.  In  early 
stages  the  only  parental  and  filial  kinship  formally  recog- 
nized  was  that  of  mother  and  child ;  af  ter  whieh,  in  the  slow 
eourse  of  progress  was  reached  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  male 
kinship — the  kinship  of  child  to  mother  being  ignored ;  af  ter 
which  there  came,  in  another  long  period,  the  establishment 
of  kinship  to  both.  Similarly,  from  a  State  in  which  family- 
groups  were  alone  recognized  and  individuals  ignored,  we  are 
moving  towards  an  opposite  State  in  which  ignoring  of  the 
f  amily  and  recognition  of  the  individual  goes  to  the  extreme 
of  making,  not  the  mature  individual  only,  the  social  unit, 
but  also  the  immature  individual;  from  which  extreme  we 
may  expect  a  recoil  towards  that  medium  State  in  which  there 
has  been  finally  lost  the  Compound  family-group,  while  there 
is  a  renovation  of  the  family-group  proper,  composed  of 
parents  and  offspring. 

§  322.  And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  truth  on  which 
politicians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The 
salvation  of  every  society,  as  of  every  species,  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  absolute  Opposition  between  the  regime  of 
the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State. 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  must  fulfil  two  con- 
flicting  requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each  member 
mustreceive  beiiefltsinproportionto\\Ämci«L^«ß\Vj*    tA\RX 
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that  period,  it  must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its 
capacitj.  Obeerve  the  bird  fostering  its  young  or  the 
mammal  rearing  its  litter,  and  you  see  that  imperfection 
and  inabilitj  are  rewarded;  and  that  as  ability  increases,  the 
aid  given  in  f ood  and  warmth  becomes  less.  Obviously  this 
law  that  the  least  worthy  shall  receive  most  aid,  is  essential 
as  a  law  for  the  immature:  the  species  would  disappear  in  a 
generation  did  not  parents  conf  orm  to  it.  Now  mark  what 
is,  contrariwise,  the  law  for  the  matiire.  Here  individiia]|9 
gain  benefits  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  strong,  the 
swrft,  the  keen-sighted,  the  sagacious,  profit  by  their  respec- 
tive  superiorities — catch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  less  capable  thrive  less,  and  on  the  average  of 
cases  rear  f ewer  offspring.  The  least  capable  disappear  by 
f  ailure  to  get  f  ood  or  f  rom  inability  to  escape.  And  by  this 
process  is  maintained  that  quality  of  the  species  which 
enables  it  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other 
species.  There  is  thus,  during  mature  life,  a  reversal  of  the 
principle  that  ruled  during  immature  lif  e. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  a  society  Stands  to  its  Citizens 
in  the  same  relatiön  as  a  species  to  its  members  (§  277) ;  and 
the  truth  which  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one  holds  of 
the  other.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is  that  there  shall 
be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit.  The  helpless,  useless 
inf ant,  extremely  exigeant,  must  from  hour  to  hour  be  fed, 
kept  warm,  amused,  exercised.  Aa  fast  as,  during  childhood 
and  boyhood,  the  powers  of  self-preservation  increase,  the 
attentions  required  and  given  become  less  perpetual,  but  still 
have  to  be  great.  Only  with  approach  to  maturity,  when 
some  value  and  efficiency  have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy 
considerably  qualified.  But  when  the  young  man  enters 
into  the  battle  of  life,  he  is  dealt  with  after  a  contrary 
System.  The  general  principle  now  is  that  his  reward  shall 
be  proportioned  to  his  value.  Though  parental  aid,  not 
abruptly  ending,  may  soften  the  effects  of  this  social  law,  yet 
the  mitigation  of  tliein\a\>u\,Ä\)^\.\  «xA,«^«s\.^^\si.^^ÄntaI 
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aidy  this  social  law  is  but  in  a  small  degree  traversed  by 
private  generosity.  Then  in  subsequent  years  when  pa- 
rental  aid  has  ceased,  the  stress  of  the  struggle  becomes 
greater,  and  the  adjustment  of  proaperity  to  efficiency  more 
rigorous.  Clearly  with  a  society,  as  with  a  speeies,  survival 
depends  on  conformity  to  both  of  these  antagonist  princi- 
ples.  Import  into  the  family  the  law  of  the  society,  and  let 
children  f rom  infancy  upwards  have  lif  e-austaining  supplies 
proportioned  to  their  life-suataining  labours,and  the  society 
disappears  forthwith  by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into 
the  society  the  law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  lif e-sustaining 
supplies  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  life-sustaining  labours 
are  small,  and  the  society  decays  from  increase  of  its  least 
worthy  members  and  decrease  of  its  most  worthy  members. 
It  fails  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  with  other  societies, 
which  allow  play  to  the  natural  law  that  prosperity  shall 
Vary  as  efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  cardinal  distinc- 
tion  between  the  ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
State.  Hence  the  fatal  result  if  family  disintegration  goes 
so  far  that  family-policy  and  state-pollcy  become  confused. 
Unqualified  generosity  must  remain  the  principle  of  the 
family  while  ofFspring  are  passing  through  their  early 
stages;  and  generosity  increasinglyqualified  by  justice,  must 
remain  it8  principle  as  offspring  are  approaching  maturity. 
Conversely,  the  principle  of  the  society,  guiding  the  acts  of 
Citizens  to  one  another,  must  ever  be,  justice,  qualified  by 
such  generosity  as  their  several  natures  prompt;  joined  with 
unqualified  justice  in  the  corporate  acts  of  the  society  to  its 
members.  However  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adults, 
the  proportioning  of  rewards  to  merits  may  be  tempered  by 
private  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  inferior;  nothing  but  evil 
can  result  if  this  proportioning  is  so  interfered  with  by  public 
arrangements,  that  demerit  proflts  at  the  expense  of  merit. 

§  328.  And  nowto  sum  up  the  aeveial  coiicVxiäVqtä^tö^'äXä^ 
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though  heterogeneous,  to  which  our  survey  of  the  family 
bas  brought  us. 

Tbat  tbere  are  connexions  between  polygyny  and  the 
militant  type  and  between  monogamy  and  the  industrial 
type,  we  f ound  good  evidence.  Partly  the  relation  between 
militancy  and  polygyny  is  entailed  by  the  stealing  of 
women  in  war;  and  partly  it  is  entailed  by  the  mortality  of 
males  and  resulting  surplus  of  females  where  war  is  con- 
stant.  In  societies  advaneed  enough  to  have  some  indus- 
trial Organization,  the  militant  classes  remain  polygynous, 
while  the  industrial  classes  become  generally  monogamous; 
and  an  ordinary  trait  of  the  despotic  ruler,evolved  by  habit- 
ual  militancy,  is  the  possession  of  many  wives.  Further,  we 
found  that  even  in  European  history  this  relation,  at  first 
not  manifest,  is  to  be  traced.  Conversely,  it  was  shown  that 
with  development  of  industrialismand  consequent  approach 
to  equality  of  the  sexes  in  numbers,  monogamy  b^comes 
more  general,  because  extensive  polygyny  is  rendered  im- 
practicable.  We  saw,  too,  that  there  is  a  congruity  between 
that  compulsory  co-operation  which  is  the  organizing  prin- 
eiple  of  the  militant  type  of  society,and  that  compulsory  Co- 
operation characterizing  the  polygynous  household;  while 
with  the  industrial  type  of  society,  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  voluntary  co-operation,  there  harmonizes  that 
monogamic  Union  which  voluntary  domestic  co-operation 
presupposes.  Lastly,  these  relationships  were  clearly  shown 
by  the  remarkable  f act  that  in  difFerent  parts  of  the  world, 
among  different  races,  there  are  simple  societies  in  other 
respects  imadvanced,  which,  quite  exceptional  in  being 
peaceful,  are  also  exceptional  in  being  monogamic. 

Passing  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  family,  we  examined 
certain  current  theories.  These  imply  that  in  thebeginning 
there  were  settled  marital  relations,  which  we  have  seen  is 
not  the  fact;  that  there  was  at  first  descent  in  the  male  line, 
which  the  evidence  disproves;  that  in  the  earliest  groups 
tbere  was  definite  suboxdmaXivoii  \.o  «w\v^^^,^\aÄQLS&^<j:fc\.^ 
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sustainable  propoeition.  Further,  the  contained  assumptions 
that  originally  there  was  an  innate  sentiment  of  filial  obedi- 
ence,  giving  a  root  for  patriarchal  authority,  and  that  origi- 
nally family  connexion  afforded  the  only  reason  for  political 
combination,  are  at  variance  with  accounts  given  us  of  the 
uncivilized.  Beeognizing  the  fact  that  to  understand  the 
higher  f orms  of  the  family  we  must  traee  them  up  f rom  those 
Iowest  forms  accompanying  the  lowest  social  State,  we  saw 
howy  in  a  small  separated  group  of  persons  old  and  young, 
held  t<^ether  by  some  kinship,  there  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances  of  pastoral  life,  an  establishing  of  male  descent,  an 
inereasing  of  cohesion,  of  Subordination,  of  co-operation, 
industrial  and  defensive;  and  that  acquirement  of  structure 
became  relatively  easy,  because  domestic  govemment  and 
social  govemment  became  identical.  Hence  the  genesis  of  a 
simple  Society  more  developed  than  all  preceding  simple 
societies,  and  better  fitted  for  the  composition  of  higher 
societies. 

Thus  originated  under  special  conditions,  the  patriarchal 
group  with  its  adapted  ideas,  sentiments,  eustoms,  arrange- 
ments,  dividing  in  successive  generations  into  sub-groups 
which,  held  together  in  larger  or  smaller  Clusters  according 
as  the  environment  favoured,  carried  its  Organization  with  it 
into  the  settled  State;  and  the  eificient  co-ordination  evolved 
within  it,  favoured  efficient  co-ordination  of  the  larger  socie- 
ties formed  by  aggregation.  Though,  as  we  are  shown  by 
partially-civilized  kingdoms  existing  in  Af  rica  and  by  extinct 
American  kingdoms,  primitive  groups  of  less  evolved  struc- 
tures  and  characterized  by  another  type  of  family,  may  form 
Compound  societies  of  considerable  size  and  complexity ;  yet 
the  patriarchal  group  with  its  higher  family-type  is  induc- 
tively  proved  to  be  that  out  of  which  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  societies  arise. 

Into  communities  produced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
patriarchal  group,  carrying  its  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male, 
its  System  of  inhentancey  its  lawa  oi  pTopet\.^,  \\&  \ÄaiX 
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worskip  of  the  common  ancestor,  its  blood-feud,  its  complete 
subjection  of  women  and  children,  long  retains  its  individu- 
ality.  But  with  these  communities  as  with.  communities 
otherwise  constituted,  combined  action  slowly  leads  to  fusion; 
the  lines  of  division  become  gradually  less  marked;  and  at 
length,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  shows,  aocieties  which  have  the 
family  for  their  unit  of  composition  pass  into  societies  which 
have  the  individual  for  their  unit  of  composition. 

This  disintegration^  first  3eparating  Compound  family 
groups  into  simpler  ones,  eventually  affects  the  simplest: 
the  members  of  the  family  proper,  more  and  more  acquire 
individual  claims  and  individual  responsibilities.  And  this 
wave  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhythm, 
has  in  modern  nations  partially  dissolved  the  relations  of 
domestic  lif e  and  substituted  for  them  the  relations  of  social 
life.  JS^ot  simply  have  the  individual  claims  and  responsi- 
bilities of  y oung  adults  in  each  f aniily,  come  to  be  recognized 
by  the  State;  but  the  State  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
usurped  the  parental  functions  in  respect  of  children,  and, 
assuming  their  claims  upon  it,  exercises  coercion  over  them. 

On  looking  back  to  the  general  laws  of  life,  however,  and 
observing  the  essential  contrast  between  the  principle  of 
family  life  and  the  principle  of  social  life,  we  conclude  that 
this  degree  of  family  disintegration  is  in  excess,  and  will 
hereaf ter  be  foUowed  by  partial  re-integration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEK. 

§  324.  Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  moral  prc^reas  of  man- 
kind  more  clearly  shown,  than  by  contrasting  the  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  their  position  among  the  moet 
advaneed  of  the  civilized.  At  the  one  extreme  a  treatment 
of  themerueltotheutmostdegreebearable;  and  at  the  other 
extreme  a  treatment  which,  in  some  directions,  gives  them 
precedenee  over  men. 

The  only  limit  to  the  brutality  women  are  subjected  to  by 

men  of  the  lowest  races,  is  their  inability  to  live  and  propa- 

gate  under  greater.     Clearly,  ill-usage,  under-feeding,  and 

over-working,  may  be  pushed  to  an  extent  which,  if  not 

immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapacitates  them  for 

rearing  children  enbugh  to  maintain  the  population;    and 

disappearance  of  the  society  foUows.      Both  directly  and 

indireetly  such  excess  of  harshness  disables  a  tribe  from 

holding  its  own  against  other  tribes;   since,  besides  greatly 

augmenting  the  mortality  of  children,  it  causes  inadequate 

nutrition,  and  therefore  imperfect  development,  of  those 

which  survive.    Bnt  short  of  this,  there  is  at  first  no  check 

to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exercises  over  the 

weaker.    Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and  perhaps  stunned  by 

a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist;    not  simply  beaten,  but 

speared  about  the  limbs,  when  she  displeases  her  savage 

owner;  forced  to  do  all  the  drudgery  and  bear  all  the  burdens, 

while  she  has  to  care  for  and  carry  abo\xl  \iet  eXi\VSaÄT!L\  %sA 
47  735 
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feeding  on  what  is  left  after  the  man  has  done;  the  woman's 
sufferings  are  carried  as  f ar  as  consists  with  survival  of  her- 
seif and  her  offspring. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  by  its  actions  and  reaetions^ 
this  treatment  makes  these  relations  of  the  sexes  difficult  to 
change;  since  chronic  ill-usage  produces  physical  inferiority, 
and  physical  inferiority  tends  to  exclude  those  f eelings  which 
might  check  ill-usage.  Very  generally  among  the  lower 
races,  the  females  are  even  more  unattractive  in  aspect  than 
the  males.  It  is  remarked  of  the  Puttooahs,  whose  men  are 
diminutive  and  whose  women  are  still  more  so,  that ''  the  men 
are  f ar  f rom  being  handsome,  but  the  palm  of  ugliness  must 
be  awarded  to  the  women.  The  latter  are  hard-worked  and 
apparently  ill-fed."  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  Gützlaff 
says — "  the  females  are  very  ugly,  whilst  the  male  sex  is  one 
of  the  best  formed  of  Asia  .  .  .  women  are  treated  like 
beasts  of  bürden."  And  for  the  kindred  contrast  habituallj 
found,  a  kindred  cause  may  habitually  be  assigned:  the 
antithetical  cases  fumished  by  such  uncivilized  peoples  as 
the  Kalmucks  and  Khirghiz,  whose  women,  less  hardly  used, 
are  better  looking,  yielding  additional  evidence. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  this  low  status  of 
women  among  the  rudest  peoples,  is  caused  by  a  callous  self- 
ishness  existing  in  the  males  and  not  equally  existing  in  the 
females.  When  we  leam  that  where  torture  of  enemies  is  the 
custom,  the  women  out-do  the  men — when  we  read  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  two  f emale  Dyak  chief s  described 
by  Brooke,  or  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  Winwood  Keade 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  African  queen;  we  are  shown 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  will  but  lack  of  power  which  prevents 
primitive  women  from  displaying  natures  equally  brutal 
with  those  of  primitive  men.  A  savageness  common  to  the 
two,  necessarily  works  out  the  results  we  see  under  the  con- 
ditiojis.    Let  us  look  at  these  results  more  closely. 

§  325.  Certain  anouvaWea  tcv«^  ^t&\.  \ä  Ttf5?CÄR&.»     "C^^xl 
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among  the  rudest  men,  whose  ordinary  behaviour  to  their 

women  is  of  the  worst,  predominance  of  women  is  not  un- 

known.    Snow  sajs  of  the  Fuegians  that  he  has  ^'  seen  one 

of  the  oldest  women  exercising  authority  over  the  rest  of  her 

people;  "  and  of  the  Australians  Mitchell  says  that  old  men 

and  even  old  women  exercise  great  authority.     Then  we 

have  the  fact  that  among  various  peoples  who  hold  their 

women  in  degraded  positions,  there  nevertheless  oecur  female 

rulers;   as  among  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  as  in  Madagascar, 

and  as  in  the  above-named  African  kingdom.    Possibly  this 

anomaly  results  from  the  System  of  descent  in  the  female 

line.     For  though  under  that  System,  property  and  power 

usually  devolve  on  a  sister's  male  children;    yet  as,  ocea- 

sionally,  there  is  only  one  sister  and  she  has  no  male  children, 

the  elevation  of  a  daughter  may  sometimes  result.    Even  as 

I  write,  I  find,  on  looking  into  the  evidence,  a  significant 

example.   Describing  the  Haidahs,  Bancrof t  says : — * '  Among 

nearly  all  of  them  rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the  most 

part  by  the  female  line.  .  .  .  Females  often  possess  the  right 

of  chieftainship." 

But  leaving  exceptional  facts,  and  looking  at  the  average 

facts,  we  find  these  to  be  just  such  as  the  greater  strength  of 

men  must  produce,  during  stages  in  which  the  race  has  not 

yet  accjuired  the  higher  sentiments.     Numerous  examples 

already  cited,  show  that  at  first  women  are  regarded  by  men 

simply  as  property,  and  continue  to  be  so  regarded  througli 

several  later  stages:   they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattle.    A 

Chippewayan  chief  said  to  Heame: — 

"Women  were  made  for  labour,  one  of  them  can  carry,  or  haul,  a» 
mueh  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also  pitch  our  tents,  make  and  mend 
our  clothing,  keep  üb  warm  at  night ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thingas  travelling any  considerable  distance,  in  this  country,  without 
their  assistance." 

And  thia  is  the  conception  usual  not  only  among  peoples  so 

low  as  these,  but  among  peoples  considerably  advanced.    To 

repeat  an  illnstration  quoted  from  Barrow,  tl\e  woxawv  "  \^ 

her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaifir  once  sa\d  to  me — ^^^V'^av^öi^'^ 
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boughty  he  argued,  and  must  therefore  labour;  "  and  to  the 
like  effect  in  Shooter's  statement  that  a  Kaffir  who  kills  his 
wife  "  can  defend  himself  by  saying — *  I  have  bought  her 
once  for  all.' " 

Afl  implied  in  such  a  defence,  the  getting  of  wives  by 
abduction  or  by  purchase,  maintains  this  relation  of  the 
sexes.  A  woman  of  a  conqnered  tribe,  not  killed  but 
brought  back  alive,  is  naturally  regarded  as  an  absolute 
possession;  as  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been  paid. 
Commenting  on  the  poeition  of  women  among  the  Chibchas, 
Simon  writes — "  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Indians  treat  their 
wives  so  badly  and  like  slaves,  is  to  be  explained  by  their 
having  bought  them."  FuUy  to  express  the  truth,  however, 
we  must  rather  say  that  the  State  of  things,  moral  and  social, 
implied  by  the  traffic  in  women,  is  the  original  cause;  since 
the  will  and  weif  are  of  a  daughter  are  as  much  disregarded 
by  the  f  ather  who  sells  her  as  by  the  husband  who  buys  her. 
The  acGOunts  of  these  transactions,  in  whatever  society 
occumng,  show  this.  Säle  of  his  daughter  by  a  Mandam,  is 
"  conducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  contract  entirely, 
where  he  Stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly 
command  for  her."  Among  the  ancient  Yucatanese,  "  if  a 
wife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  seil  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  retum  the  price  he  had  paid.''  In  East 
Africa,  a  girl's  "father  demands  for  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  brass-wire  bracelets  as  the  suitor  can  afford.  .  .  .  The 
husband  may  seil  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  taken  f rom  him  by 
another  man,  he  claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
she  would  fetch  in  the  slave-market."  Of  course  where 
women  are  exchangeable  for  oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are 
regarded  as  equally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradation  they  are  subject  to  during  phases  of 

human  evolution  in  which  egoism  is  unchecked  by  altruism, 

18,  however,  most  vividly  shown  by  the  transfer  of  a  deceased 

man's  wives  to  his  relatives  along  with  other  property. 

Already,  in  §  302,  suTvdry  eiiwKvp\^  oiN}c:^Vv?^\ÄssiJw5g^^^ 
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and  many  others  might  be  added.  Among  the  Mapuches 
"  a  widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  becomes  her  own 
mistress,  unless  he  may  have  lef t  grown-up  sons  by  another 
wife,  in  whieh  case  she  becomes  their  common  concubine, 
being  regarded  as  a  chattel  naturally  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  the  estate." 

Thus  recognizing  the  truth  that  as  long  as  women  con- 
tinue  to  be  stolen  or  bought^  their  human  individualities 
are  ignored^  let  us  observe  the  division  of  labour  that  results 
between  the  sexes;  determined  partly  by  this  unqualified 
despotism  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which  certain 
incapacities  of  women  entail. 

§  326.  The  slave-class  in  a  primitive  society  consists  of 
the  women;  and  the  earliest  division  of  labour  is  that  which 
arises  between  them  and  their  masters.  Of  course  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  among  such  low  peoples  as  Tas- 
manians,  Australians,  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Bushmen. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  advance  in  this  respect  made  by  the 
higher  hunting  races,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Chippewas, 
Dacotahs. 

Of  the  occupations  thus  divided,  the  males  put  upon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  disabled  from  doing  by  in- 
adequate  strength,  or  agility,  or  skill.  \Vhile  the  men 
among  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  added  to  the  food  only 
that  fumished  by  the  kangaroos  they  chased,  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossums,  dug  up  roots  with  sticks,  groped 
for  shell-fish,  dived  for  oysters,  and  fished,  in  addition  to 
looking  af ter  their  children ;  and  there  now  exists  a  kindred 
apportionment  among  the  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Austra- 
lians.  Where  the  food  consists  mainly  of  the  greater 
mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  carry.  We  read 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "  when  the  men  kill  any  large 
beast,  the  women  are  always  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  tent;  " 
of  the  Comanches,  that  the  women  "  often  accompany  their 
husbands  in  hunting.    He  kills  the  game,  they  butßlier  wvd 
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transport  the  meat,  dress  the  skins,  etc. ;  "  of  the  Esqxdmaux, 
that  when  the  man  has*'^  brought  his  booty  to  iand,  he 
troubles  himself  no  further  about  it;  for  it  would  be  a 
Stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  much  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water."  Though,  in  these  cases,  an  excuse  made  is  that 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  chase  is  great;  jet,  when  we 
read  that  the  Esquimaux  women,  excepting  the  wood-work, 
''  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they  have  to  carry 
stones  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  men 
look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not  stirring  a  finger 
to  assist  them,"  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  as  adequate. 
Further,  it  is  the  custom  with  these  low  races,  nomadic  or 
semi-nomadic  in  their  babits,  to  give  the  f emales  the  task  of 
transporting  the  baggage.  A  Tasmanian  woman  often  had 
piled  on  the  other  burdens  she  carried  when  tramping, 
"  sundry  spears  and  waddies  not  required  for  present 
Service;  "  and  the  like  happens  with  races  considerably 
higher,  both  semi-agricultural  and  pastoral.  A  Damara's 
wife  "  carries  his  things  when  he  moves  from  place  to  place." 
When  the  Tupis  migrate,  all  the  household  stock  is  taken  to 
the  new  abode  by  the  f emales:  "  the  husband  only  took  his 
weapons,  and  the  wife  .  .  .  is  loaded  like  a  mule."  Enu- 
merating  their  labours  among  the  aborigines  of  South  Brazil, 
Spix  and  Martins  say  the  wives  "  load  themselyes  .  .  .  like 
beasts  of  bürden;  "  and  Dobrizhoffer  writes — "  the  luggage 
being  all  committed  to  the  women,  the  Abipones  travel 
armed  with  a  spear  alone,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to 
fight  or  hunt,  if  occasion  require."  Doubtless  the  reason 
indicated  in  the  last  extract,  is  a  partial  defence  for  this 
practice,  so  general  with  sa vages  when  travelling;  since,  if 
surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  fatal  results  would  happen 
were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  the  instant.  And  possibly 
knowledge  of  this  may  join  with  the  force  of  custom  in 
making  the  women  themselves  uphold  the  practice,  as  they 
do. 

On  ascending  to  socieliea  i^^tXa^XV^'  ot  n^VOä.-^  "Sfelüad^  and 
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a  little  more  complex,  we  begin  to  find  considerable  diver- 
sities  in  the  divisions  of  labour  between  the  sexes.  Usually 
the  men  are  the  builders,  but  not  always:  the  women  erect 
the  huts  among  the  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  Damaras,  as  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Outanatas,  New  Guinea;  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  task  of  women  to  cut  down  trees,  though  nearlj 
alwaya  this  business  falls  to  the  men.  Anomalous  as  it 
seemSy  we  are  told  of  the  Coroados,  that  '^  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  fire^  is  the  business  of  the 
men;  "  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa:  '^  the  duties  of  cook- 
ing devolve  on  the  men  " — not  exeepting  the  chiefs.  Moetly 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized,  trading  is  done  by 
the  men,  but  not  always.  In  Jaya,  '^  the  women  alone  attend 
the  markets  and  conduct  all  the  business  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing."  So,  too,  in  Angola  the  women  ^'  buy,  seil,  and  do  all 
othei"  things  which  the  men  do  in  other  countries,  whilst 
their  husbands  stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  weaving  cotton,  and  such  like  e£Feminate  business." 
In  ancient  Peru  there  was  a  like  division:  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again,  in 
Abyssinia  "  it  is  infamy  f or  a  man  to  go  to  market  to  buy 
anything.  He  cannot  carry  water  or  bake  bread;  but  he 
must  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to  both  sexes,  and,  in  this 
function,  the  women  cannot  help  him."  Once  more,  among 
certain  Arabs  "  the  females  repudiate  needlework  entirely, 
the  little  they  require  being  perf  ormed  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers." 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  facts,  multitudinous  and 
heterogeneous,  thus  briefly  indicated,  the  only  definitä  con- 
clusion  appears  to  be  that  men  monopolize  the  occupations 
requiring  both  strength  and  agility  alwtys  available — war 
and  the  chase.  Leaving  undiscussed  the  relative  fitness  of 
women  at  other  times  for  fighting  enemies  and  pursuing 
wild  animals,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  child-bearing  period, 
their  ability  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  so  far  interfered 
with,  hotb  hy  pregnancj  and  by  the  svxe\dm%  ot  \3Bi%sfci^ 
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that  they  are  practically  excluded  f  rom  them.  Though  the 
Dahomans  with  their  army  of  amazons,  show  us  that  women 
may  be  warriors;  yet  the  instance  proves  that  women  can  be 
warriors  only  by  being  practically  unsexed;  for,  nominally 
wives  of  the  king,  they  are  celibate,  and  any  unchastity  is 
fatal.  But  omittihg  thoee  activities  for  which  women  are, 
during  large  parts  of  their  lives,  physically  incapacitated,  or 
into  which  they  cannot  enter  in  considerable  numbers  with- 
out  fatally  diminishing  population,  we  cannot  define  the 
divißion  of  labour  between  the  sexes,  f urther  than  by  saying 
that,  before  civilization  begins,  the  stronger  sex  forces  the 
weaker  to  do  all  the  drudgery;  and  that  along  with  social 
adyance  the  apportionment,8omewhat  mitigated  in  character, 
becwnes  variously  specialized  under  varying  conditions. 

Aß  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  mitigation,  presently  to 
be  dealt  with,  we  may  here  note  that  women  are  better 
treated  where  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupations 
between  the  sexes.  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Chippewayans 
that  "  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters; 
which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  snare  deer  and 
spear  fish ;  and  these  occupations  are  not  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  old  men,  women,  and  boys;  "  and  then  he  also  says 
that  "  though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they  are  always 
consulted,  and  possess  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the 
trafBc  with  Europeans,  and  other  important  concerns."  We 
read,  too,  that  "  among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinooks,  who  live 
upon  fish  and  roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert 
with  the  men  in  procuring,  thß  former  have  a  rank  and 
influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.  The  females  are 
permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority." 
Then,  again,  "  in  the  province  of  Cueba,  women  accorapany 
the  men,  fighting  by  their  side  and  sometimes  even  leading 
the  van;  "  and  of  this  same  people  Wafer  says  "  their  hus- 
bands  are  very  kind  and  \oV\tv^  to  \!ti«ai,  \  ^än^ss^  Vwe^  '«sw 
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Indian  beat  bis  wife,  or  give  her  any  hard  wordß."  A 
kindred  meaning  is  traceable  in  a  f act  snpplied  by  the 
Dahomans,  among  whom,  sanguinary  and  utterly  unf  eeling 
as  they  are,  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war 
goes  along  with  a  social  status  much  higher  than  usual;  for 
Burton  remarks  that  in  Dahomey  "  the  woman  is  officially 
superior,  but  under  other  conditions  she  still  sufFers  from 
male  arrogance." 

A  probable  f  urther  cause  of  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  women  may  here  be  noted.  I  refer  to  the  obtaining 
of  wives  by  Services  rendered,  instead  of  by  property  paid. 
The  practice  which  Hebrew  tradition  acquaints  us  with  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  proves  to  be  a  widely  difFused  practice. 
It  is  general  with  the  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  Hill-tribes  of 
Nepaul;  it  obtained  in  Java  before  Mahometanism  was 
introduced;  it  was  common  in  ancient  Peru  and  Central 
America;  and  among  sundry  existing  American  races  it  still 
occurs.  Obviously,  a  wife  long  laboured  for  is  likely  to  be 
more  valued  than  one  stolen  or  bought.  Obviously,  too,  the 
period  of  service,  during  which  the  betrothed  girl  is  looked 
upon  as  a  future  spouse,  affords  room  for  the  growth  of  some 
feeling  higher  than  the  merely  instinctive — initiates  some- 
thing  approaching  to  the  courtship  and  engagement  of 
civilized  peoples.  But  the  facts  chiefly  to  be  noted  are — 
first,  that  this  modification,  practicable  with  diflSculty  among 
rüde  predatory  tribes,  becomes  more  practicable  as  there  arise 
established  Industries  affording  spheres  in  which  Services 
may  be  rendered;  and,  second,  that  it  is  the  poorer  members 
of  the  Community,  occupied  in  labour  and  unable  to  buy  their 
wives,  among  whom  the  Substitution  of  service  for  purchase 
will  most  prevail:  the  implication  being  that  this  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  which  the  industrial  class  is  led, 
develops  along  with  the  industrial  type. 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  question — 
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What  connexion  is  there  between  the  statiLS  of  women  and 
the  type  of  social  Organization? 

§  327.  A  partial  answer  was  reached  when  we  concluded 
that  there  are  natural  associations  between  militancy  and 
polygyny  and  between  industrialism  and  monogamy.  For 
as  polygyny  ünplies  a  low  position  of  women,  while  mono- 
gamy ia  a  pre-requisite  to  a  high  position;  it  foUows  that 
decrease  of  militancy  and  increase  of  industrialism,  are 
general  eoncomitants  of  a  rise  in  their  position.  This  oon- 
clusion  appears  also  to  be  congruous  with  the  fact  just 
observed.  The  truth  that  among  peoples  otherwise  inferior, 
the  position  of  women  is  relatively  good  where  their  occu- 
pations  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  men,  seems  allied 
to  the  wider  truth  that  their  position  becomes  good  in  pro- 
portion  as  warlike  aetivities  are  replaced  by  industrial  activi- 
ties;  since,  when  the  men  fight  while  the  women  work,  the 
difference  of  occupation  is  greater  than  when  both  are  en- 
gaged  in  productive  labours,  however  unlike  such  laboura 
may  be  in  kind.  From  general  reasons  for  alleging  this  con- 
nexion, let  US  now  pass  to  special  reasons. 

As  it  needed  no  marshalling  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
chronic  militancy  characterizing  low  simple  tribes,  habituallj 
goes  with  polygyny;  so,  it  needs  no  marshalUng  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancy  there  goes 
brutal  treatment  of  women.  It  will  suffice  if  we  glance  at 
the  converse  cases  of  simple  tribes  which  are  exceptional  in 
their  industrialism  and  at  the  same  time  exceptional  in  the 
higher  positions  held  by  women  among  them.  Even  the 
rüde  Todas,  low  as  are  the  sexual  relations  implied  by  their 
combined  polyandry  and  polygyny,  and  little  developed  as  is 
the  industry  implied  by  their  semi-settled  cow-keeping  life, 
f  urnish  evidence.  To  the  men  and  boys  are  left  all  the  harder 
kinds  of  work,  while  the  wives  "  do  not  even  step  out  of  doors 
to  fetch  water  or  wood,  which  .  .  .  is  brought  to  them  by 
one  of  their  husbands*,  '^   anöi  \)q\ä  \xä\.  ^<;äa  ^^ts^.^nä'^^^^^ 
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trait  of  peacef  ulneas  and  entire  abeence  of  the  militant  type 
of  social  structure.  Striking  evidence  is  f umished  by  another 
of  the  Hill-tribes — the  Bodo  and  Dhimäls.  We  have  seen 
that  among  peoples  in  low  stages  of  eulture,  these  f  urnish  a 
marked  case  of  non-militancy,  absenee  of  the  political  Organi- 
zation which  militancy  develope,  absenee  of  elass-distinctioiis, 
and  presenee  of  that  voluntary  exchange  of  Services  implied 
by  industrialism;  and  of  them,  monogamous  as  already 
shown,  \re  read — "  The  Bodo  and  Dhimals  use  their  wives 
and  d^i^hters  well;  treating  them  with  confidence  and  kind- 
ness.  Theyare  free  from  all  out-door work  whatever."  Take, 
again,  the  Dyaks,  who  thongh  not  without  tribal  feuds  and 
their  consequences,  are  yet  without  stable  ehief tainships  and 
military  Organization,  are  predominantly  industrial,  and  have 
rights  of  individual  property  well  developed.  Though  among 
the  varieties  of  them  the  eustoms  differ  somewhat,  yet  the 
general  fact  is  that  the  heavy  out-door  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  men,  while  the  women  are  well  treated  and  have  con- 
siderable  Privileges.  With  their  monogamy  goes  courtship, 
and  the  girls  choose  their  mates.  St.  John  says  of  the  Sea 
Dyaks  that  "  husbands  and  wives  appear  to  pass  their  lives 
very  agreeably  together;  "  and  Brooke  names  Mukah  as  a 
part  of  Bomeo  where  the  wives  close  their  doors,  and  will 
not  reeeive  their  husbands,  unless  they  proeure  fish.  Then, 
as  a  marked  case  of  a  simple  Community  having  relatively 
high  industrial  Organization,  with  elected  head,  representa- 
tive  Council,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  the  type,  and  who 
are  described  as  "  industrious,  honest,  and  peace-loving," 
we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  with  that  monogamy  which 
characterizes  them,  also  show  us  a  remarkably  high  staius  of 
women.  For  among  them  not  simply  is  there  courtship  with 
exercise  of  choice  by  girls — not  simply  do  we  read  that  "  no 
girl  is  forced  to  marry  against  her  will,  however  eligible  her 
parents  may  consider  the  match ;  "  but  sometimes  "  the  usual 
Order  of  courtship  is  reversed:  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to 
many  she  does  not  wait  for  a  young  mau  lo  ^xo^^ßgÄ  \/ö  V^st^ 
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but  selects  one  to  her  own  liking  and  coneulte  her  father, 
who  vUite  the  parente  of  the  jouth  and  acquainta  them  with 
bis  daughter's  wisbes." 

Oa  turning  from  simple  societies  to  Compound  societies, 
we  find  two  adjacent  onee  in  Poljnesia  ezhibiting  a  atrong 
contraBt  between  their  social  tjpee  as  militant  and  industria], 
and  an  equally  etrong  contrast  between  tbe  poaitions  thej 
respectively  give  to  women.  I  refer  to  Fijians  and  Samoons. 
The  Fijians  show  us  tbe  militant  structure,  actions,  and 
sentiments,  in  extreme  forma.  Under  an  unmitigated  despo- 
tiam  there  are  fixed  ranks,  obedience  tbe  most  profound, 
marks  of  Subordination  amounting  to  woiahip;  there  is  a 
well  organized  army  with  its  gradea  of  officers;  tbe  lower 
classes  exist  only  to  supply  neceeearies  to  the  warrior 
classes,  whose  sole  business  is  war,  merciless  in  ite  character 
and  accompanied  by  cannibaliam.  And  her«,  along  with 
prevalent  polygyny,  carried  among  the  Chiefs  to  the  extent 
of  from  ten  to  a  htiadred  wives,  we  find  tbe  poeition  of 
women  such  that,  not  only  are  tbey,  as  among  the  lowest 
savages,  "  little  better  than  beaste  of  bm^en,"  and  not  only 
may  tbey  be  sold  at  pleasure,  but  a  mitn  may  kill  and  eat  bis 
wife  if  he  pleases.  Contrariwise,  in  Samoa  the  type  of  the 
regulating  system  bas  become  in  a  conaiderable  degree  in- 
dustrial.  There  is  representative  govemment;  chieftains, 
exereising  autbority  under  considerable  restraint,  are  partly 
eleetive;  tbe  Organization  of  industry  is  so  far  developed  that 
there  are  journeymen  and  apprentices,  payment  for  labour, 
and  even  strikes  with  a  rudimentary  tradee-unionism.  And 
here,  beyond  that  improveraent  of  women'8  status  implied  by 
limitation  of  their  laboura  to  the  lighter  kinds,  there  b  the 
improvement  implied  by  tbe  fact  that  "  the  husband  bae  to 
provide  a  dowry,  as  well  as  the  wife,  aiid  the  dowry  ot 
eaeb  must  be  pretty  nearly  of  equal  value,"  and  by  tbe  fact 
that  a  couple  who  bave  lived  together  for  yeaxs,  make,  at 
Separation,  a  fair  division  of  the  property.  Of  other 

Compound  societiea  fit  toT  ty3ai^TKKrti,\  tß»q  ■aast«,  ^ntq  in 
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America — the  Iroquois  and  the  Araucanians.  Though  these, 
alike  in  degree  of  composition,  were  both  f  ormed  by  combina- 
tion  in  war  against  civilized  invaders;  yet,  in  their  social 
structures,  they  differed  in  the  respect  that  the  Araucanians 
became  decidedly  militant  in  their  regulative  Organization, 
while  the  Iroquois  did  not  give  their  regulative  Organization 
the  militant  form ;  f or  the  governing  agencies,  general  and 
local,  were  in  the  one  personal  and  hereditary  and  in  the 
other  representative.  Now  though  these  two  peoples  were 
much  upon  a  par  in  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes 
— the  men  limiting  themselves  to  war,  the  chase,  and  fishing, 
leaving  to  the  women  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  house; 
yet  along  with  the  freer  political  type  of  the  Iroquois  there 
went  a  freer  domestic  type;  as  shown  by  the  facta  that  the 
women  had  separate  proprietary  rights,  that  they  took  with 
them  the  children  in  cases  of  Separation,  and  that  marriages 
were  arranged  by  the  mothers. 

The  highest  societies,  ancient  and  modern,  are  many  of 
them  rendered  in  one  way  or  other  unfit  f  or  comparisons.  In 
some  cases  the  evidence  is  inadequate;  in  some  cases  we 
know  not  what  the  antecedents  have  been;  in  some  cases 
the  facts  have  been  confused  by  agglomeration  of  different 
societies;  and  in  all  cases  the  co^operating  influences  have 
increased  in  number.  Conceming  the  most  ancient  ones,  of 
which  we  know  least,  we  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  the 
traits  presented  by  them  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
here  set  f  orth.  The  Accadians,  who  bef  ore  reaching 

that  height  of  civilization  at  which  phonetic  writing  was 
achieved,  must  have  existed  in  a  settled  populous  State  for  a 
vast  period,  must  have  therefore  had  for  a  vast  period  a  con- 
siderable  industrial  Organization;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  such  period,  being  powerful  in  comparison  with 
wandering  tribes  around,  their  social  life,  little  perturbed  by 
enemies,  was  substantially  peaceful.  Hence  there  is  no  in- 
congruity  in  the  f  act  that  they  are  shown  by  their  records  to 
bave  given  their  women  a  relatively  TaVglcL  stotua.    "^xn^ä 
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owiied  proi)erty,  and  the  honouring  of  niothers  was  especiallv 
enjoined  by  their  laws.  Of  the  Egyptians  some 

thing  similar  may  be  said.  Their  earliest  wall-paintings  show 
US  a  people  f ar  advanced  in  arts,  industry,  observauces,  mode 
of  life.  The  implication  is  irresistible  that  before  the  stage 
thus  exhibited,  there  must  have  been  a  long  era  of  rising 
civilization;  and  their  pictorial  records  prove  that  they  had 
long  led  a  life  largely  industrial.  So  that  though  the  militant 
type  of  social  structure  evolved  dnring  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation,  and  made  sacred  by  their  form  of  religion,  eon- 
tinued;  yet  indiistrialism  had  become  an  important  factor, 
influencing  greatly  their  social  arrangements,  and  diffusing 
its  appropriate  sentiments  and  ideas.  Concomitantly  the 
Position  of  women  was  relatively  good.  Though  polygyny 
existed  it  was  unusual;  matrimonial  regulations  were  strict 
and  divorce  difficult;  "  married  couples  lived  in  füll  Commu- 
nity; "  women  shared  in  social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  cur 
own  Bocieties;  in  sundry  respects  they  had  precedence  ovcr 
men;  and,  in  the  words  of  Ebers,  "  many  other  facts  might 
be  added  to  prove  the  high  State  of  married  life." 

Ancient  Aryan  societies  illustrate  well  the  relationship 
between  the  domestic  regime  and  the  political  regime,  The 
despotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  characterizes  the 
militant  type  of  structure,  characterized  alike  the  original 
patriarchal  f amily,  the  Cluster  of  f amilies  having  a  common 
ancestor,  and  the  united  Clusters  of  families  forming  the 
early  Aryan  Community.  As  Mommsen  describes  him,  the 
early  Boman  ruler  once  in  ofRee,  stood  towards  the  Citizens 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  f ather  of  the  family  did  to  wife, 
children,  and  slaves.  "  The  regal  power  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  any  extemal  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law:  the 
master  of  the  Community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  within  the 
Community,  any  more  than  the  house-father  had  a  judge 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  his  power." 
From  this  first  stage,  in  which  the  political  head  was  abso- 
Jute,  and  absoluteiieaa  oi  \)cv^  diOXöeöJcvR.  V^äÄl  ^^t^»  \Rk  tJxft 
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extent  of  life-and-death  power  over  bis  wife,  the  advance 
towards  a  higher  status  of  women  was  doubtless,  as  Sir  H. 
Maine  contends,  largely  caused  by  that  disintegration  of  the 
family  which  went  along  with  the  progressing  union  of 
smaller  societies  into  larger  ones  effected  bj  conqueat.  But 
though  sueeessf ul  militancy  thus  f urthered  f emale  emaneipa- 
tion,  it  did  so  only  by  thereaf ter  reducing  the  relative  amount 
of  militancy;  and  the  emancipation  was  really  associated 
with  an  average  increase  of  industrial  structures  and  activi- 
ties.  As  bef ore  pointed  out,  militancy  is  to  be  measured  not 
so  much  by  success  in  war  as  by  the  extent  to  which  war 
occupies  the  male  population.  Where  all  men  are  warriors 
and  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  women,  militancy  is  the 
greatest.  The  introduction  of  a  class  of  males  who,  joining 
in  productive  labour,  lay  the  basis  f  or  an  industrial  Organiza- 
tion, qualifies  the  militancy.  And  as  fast  as  the  ratio  of  the 
free  industrial  class  to  the  militant  class  increases,  the  total 
activities  of  the  society  must  be  regarded  as  more  industrial 
and  less  militant.  Otherwise,  this  truth  is  made  manifest  on 
observing  that  when  many  small  hostile  societies  are  Con- 
solidated by  triumph  of  the  strongest,  the  amount  of  fight- 
ing throughout  the  area  occupied  becomes  less,  though  the 
conflicts  now  from  time  to  time  arising  with  neighbouring 
larger  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  is  clearly 
Seen  on  comparing  the  ratio  of  fighting  men  to  population 
among  the  early  Bomans,  with  the  ratio  between  the  armies 
of  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  included  in  the 
Empire.  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  holding 
together  of  these  Compound  and  doubly-compound  societies 
eventuallyformed  by  conquest,  and  the  efficient  co-operation 
of  their  parts  f or  military  purposes,  itself  implies  an  increased 
development  of  the  industrial  Organization.  Vast  armies 
carrying  on  Operations  at  the  periphery  of  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, implyalarge  working  population,  a  considerable  division 
of  labour,  and  good  appliances  for  transferring  supplies:  the 
sustaining  and  distributing  Systems  must  \>e  '^^  ^'sJwst^^ 
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bcf  ore  great  militant  structures  cau  be  worked.  So  that  this 
disintegration  of  the  patriarchal  family^  and  consequent 
emancipation  of  women,  which  went  along  with  growth  of 
the  Eoman  Empire,  really  had  f  or  its  ooncomitant  a  develop- 
ment  of  the  industrial  Organization. 

§  328.  In  other  ways  a  like  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
shown  US  during  the  progress  of  European  societies  since 
Koman  times. 

JRespecting  the  status  of  women  in  medieeval  Europe,  Sir 

Henry  Maine  says: — 

''There  can  be  no  serious  question  that,  in  its  ultimate  result,  the 
disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  personal 
and  proprietary  liberty  of  women.  I  purposely  say  *  in  its  ultimate 
result,*  in  order  to  aToid  a  learned  controverey  as  to  their  podtion 
under  purely  Teutonic  customa." 

Now  leaving  open  the  question  whether  this  conclusion 

applies  beyond  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  institutions 

of  Roman  origin  were  least  affected  by  those  of  Germanic 

origin,  we  may,  I  think,  on  contrasting  the  condition  of 

things  bef ore  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  condition  after, 

inf  er  a  connexion  between  this  decline  in  the  status  of  women 

and  a  retum  to  greater  militancy.    For  while  Korne  domi- 

nated  over  the  populations  of  large  areas,  there  existed 

throughout  them  a  State  of  comparative  internal  peace; 

whereas  its  failure  to  maintain  Subordination  was  foUowed 

by  universal  warfare.    And  then,  after  that  decline  in  the 

Position  of  women  which  accompanied  this  retrograde  in- 

crease  of  militancy,  the  subsequent  improvement  in  their 

Position  went  along  with  aggregation  of  small  feudal  govern- 

ments  into  larger  ones;    which  had  the  result  that  within 

the  Consolidated  territories  the  amount  of  diffused  fighting 

decreased. 

Comparisons  between  the  chief  civilized  nations  aa  now 

existing,  yield  verifications.    Note,  first,  the  f act,  significant 

of  the  relation  between  political  despotism  and  domestic 

despotism,  that,  accoTdmg  to  Tj&^own^^  \Jcä  ^ä^  ^«j^l^aau 
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Said  to  the  Council  of  State  ^^  un  mari  doit  avoir  un  empire 
absolu  sur  les  actions  de  sa  femme;  "  and  sundry  provisions 
of  the  Code,  as  interpreted  by  Pothier,  carry  out  this  dictum. 
Further,  note  that,  according  to  the  Vicomte  de  Segur,  the 
Position  of  women  in  France  declined  under  the  Empire; 
and  "  it  was  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  this  nuUity 
of  women  existed.  .  .  .  The  habit  of  fighting  fiUed  men 
with  a  kind  of  pride  and  asperity  which  made  them  often 
forget  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weakness." 
Passing  over  less  essential  contrasts  now  presented  by  the 
leading  European  peoples,  and  considering  chiefly  the  statu8 
as  displayed  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  poor  rather  than  the 
rieh,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mass  of  women  have  harder  lots 
where  militant  Organization  and  activity  predominate,  than 
they  have  where  tbere  is  a  predominance  of  industrial 
Organization  and  activity.  The  sequence  observed  by 
travellers  in  Africa,  that  in  proportion  as  the  men  are 
occupied  in  war  more  labour  falls  on  the  women,  is  a 
sequence  which  both  France  and  Germany  show  us.  Social 
sustentation  has  to  be  achieved  in  some  way;  and  the  more 
niales  are  draf ted  off  f oi^  ihilitary  service,  the  more  f emales 
must  be  called  on  to  fiU  their  places  as  workers.  Hence  the 
extent  to  which  in  Germany  women  are  occupied  in  rough 
out-of-door  tasks — digging,  wheeling,  carrying  burdens; 
hence  the  extent  to  which  in  France  heavy  field-operations 
are  shared  in  by  women.  That  the  English  housewife  is  less 
a  drudge  than  her  German  sister,  that  among  shopkeepers  in 
England  she  is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the 
business  as  she  is  among  shopkeepers  in  France,  and  that  in 
England  the  out-of-door  work  done  by  women  is  both  smaller 
in  quantity  and  lighter  in  kind  than  on  the  Continent,  is 
clear;  as  it  is  clear  that  this  difference  is  associated  with  a 
lessened  demand  on  the  male  population  for  purposes  of 
offence  and  defence.  And  then  there  may  be  added  the  fact 
of  kindred  meaning,  that  in  the  United  States,  where  tili  the 
}Bte  war  the  degree  of  militancy  had  \>ee;Ti  ^  «avaJX,  «xA^^ 
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industrial  type  of  social  structure  and  action  so  predominant, 
women  have  reached  a  higher  stattis  than  anjwhere  eise. 

Evidence  fumished  by  existing  Eastern  nations  supports 
this  view.  China,  with  its  long  history  of  wars  causing 
consolidationSy  dissolutions,  re-consolidations,  etc.,  going  back 
more  than  2,000  year  b.  c,  and  continuing  during  Tatar  and 
Mongol  conquests  to  be  militant  in  its  activities,  has,  not- 
withstanding  industrial  growth,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
structure;  and  absolutism  in  the  State  has  been  accom- 
panied  by  absolutism  in  the  family,  qualified  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  only  by  the  customs  and  sentiments  whicb 
industrialism  has  fostered:  wives  are  bought;  concubinage 
is  common  among  the  rieh;  widows  are  sometimes  sold  as 
concubines  by  fathers-in-law;  and  women  join  in  hard  work, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being  hamessed  to  the  plough; 
while,  nevertheless,  this  low  statiLS  is  practically  raised  by  a 
public  opinion  which  checks  the  harsh  treatment  legally 
allowable.  Japan,  too,  af  ter  passing  through  long  periods  of 
internal  conflict,  acquired  an  Organization  completely  miji- 
tant,  under  which  political  freedom  was  unknown,  and  then 
showed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  household 
— buying  of  wives,  concubinage,  divorce  at  mere  will  of  the 
husband,  crucifixion  or  decapitation  for  wife^s  adultery; 
while,  along  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  characterizing 
the  later  days  of  Japan,  there  went  such  improvement  in  the 
legal  Status  of  women  that  the  husband  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  in  case  of 
adultery;  and  now,  though  women  are  occasionally  seen 
using  the  flail,  yet  mostly  the  men  "  leave  their  women  to 
the  lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  perform  themselves  the 
harder  out-door  labour." 

§  329.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  generalize  phenomena 
into  the  production  of  which  enter  factors  so  numerous  and 
involved — character  of  race,  religious  beliefs,  surviving  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  degree  oi  cv3\\mt^,  ^\ß..\  «xA  dss^btleas 
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the  xnany  cooperating  causes  give  rise  to  incongruities  whicli 
qualify  somewhat  the  concliision  drawn.  But,  on  summing 
up,  we  shall  I  think  see  it  tobe  substantially  true. 

The  least  entangled  evidence  is  that  which  most  distinctly 
presents  this  conclusion  to  us.  Bemembering  that  nearly  all 
simple  uncivilized  societies,  having  chronic  feuds  with  their 
neighbouTSy  are  militant  in  their  activities,  and  that  their 
women  are  extremely  degraded  in  position,  the  fact  that  in 
the  exceptional  simple  societies  which  are  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrial,  there  is  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women,  almost 
alone  suffices  as  proof :  neither  race,  nor  creed,  nor  culture, 
being  in  these  cases  an  assignable  cause. 

The  connexions  which  we  have  seen  exist  between  mili- 
tancy  and  polygyny  and  between  industrialism  and  mono- 
gamy,  exhibit  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect;  since 
polygyny  necessarily  implies  a  low  status  of  women,  and 
monogamy,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  statvs,  is 
an  essential  condition  to  a  high  status. 

Further,  that  approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in 
numbers  which  results  from  diminishing  militancy  and  in- 
creasing  industrialism,  conduces  to  the  elevation  of  women; 
since,  in  proportion  as  the  supply  of  males  available  for 
carrying  on  social  sustentation  increases,  the  labour  of  social 
sustentation  falls  less  heavily  on  the  females.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  societies  in  which  these  available  males 
undertake  the  harder  labours,  and  so,  relieving  the  females 
from  undue  physical  tax,  enable  them  to  produce  more  and 
better  offspring,  will,  other  things  equal,  gain  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  societies  in  which  the  women  are  not  thus 
relieved.  Whence  an  average  tendency  to  the  spread  of 
societies  in  which  the  status  of  women  is  improved. 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distinguishing  a 
Community  organized  for  war,  is  essentially  connected  with 
despotism  in  the  household;  while,  conversely,  the  freedom 
which  characterizes  public  life  in  an  industrial  Community, 
naturalljr  characterizes  also  the  accompau^Ti^  Y^'^^^^^^^' 
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In  the  one  case  compulsory  co-operation  prevails  in  both;  in 
the  other  case  voluntary  co-operation  prevails  in  both. 

By  the  moral  contrast  we  are  shown  another  face  of  the 
same  fact.  Habitual  antagonism  with,  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies;  while  daily  exchange  of  producta 
and  Services  among  Citizens,  puts  no  obstacle  to  increase  of 
fellow-feeling.  And  the  altruism  which  grows  with  peaceful 
co-operation,  ameliorates  at  once  the  life  without  the  houae- 
hold  and  the  life  within  the  household.* 

*  Siiice  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  striking  verification 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams, — Throtigh  Norway  with  Ladies. 
He  says,  **  there  are  no  people  in  the  world,  howe?er  refined,  among  whom 
the  relative  position  of  man  and  woman  is  more  favourable  to  the  latter 
than  among  the  Lapps/'  After  giving  evidenoe  from  personal  obeenra- 
tion,  he  asks  the  reason  saying : — ^*  Is  it  becaose  the  men  are  not  war- 
riorst  .  .  .  They  have  no  soldiers,  fight  no  battles,  either  with  outside 
foreigners,  or  between  the  various  tribes  and  faroilies  among  themselves. 
...  In  spite  of  their  wretched  huts,  their  dirty  faces,  their  primitive 
clolhing,  their  ignorance  of  literatiire,  art,  and  scienoe,  they  rank  above 
US  in  the  highest  element  of  true  civiiization,  the  moral  element;  and 
all  the  military  nations  of  the  world  may  stand  oncovered  before  them 
(pp.  leS-S). 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  STATUS  OF  ORlJjySXS. 

§  330.  That  brutes,  however  f erocious,  treat  their  offspring 
tenderlj,  is  a  familiär  fact;  and  that  tendemess  to  offspring 
is  shown  by  the  most  brutal  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  quite  con- 
gruons  with  it.  An  obvious  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly  exists.  As  we  saw  that  the  treatment  of  women  by 
mencannot  pass  a  certain  degree  of  harshness  without  causing 
extinction  of  the  tribe;  so  here,  we  may  see  that  the  tribe 
must  disappear  unless  the  love  of  progeny  is  strong.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  when  Mouat,  describing  the  Anda- 
man  Isländers,  says  '^  Mineopie  parents  show  their  children 
the  utmost  tendemess  and  affection;  "  or  when  Snow  says  of 
the  Fuegians  that  both  sexes  are  mueh  attached  to  their 
offspring;  or  when  Sturt  describes  Australian  fathers  and 
mothers  as  behaving  to  their  little  ones  with  mueh  fondness. 
Affection  intense  enough  to  prompt  great  self-sacrifice,  is, 
indeed,  especially  requisite  under  the  conditions  of  savage 
lif e,  which  render  the  rearing  of  young  difficult ;  and  mainte- 
nance  of  such  affection  is  insured  by  the  dying  out  of  families 
in  which  it  is  deficient. 

But  this  strong  parental  love  is,  like  the  parental  love  of 

animals,  very  irregularly  displayed.     As  among  brutes  the 

philoprogenitive  instinct  is  occasionally  suppressed  by  the 

desire  to  kill,  and  even  to  devour,  their  young  ones;  so  among 

primitive  men  thJs  instinct  is  now  and  Z!^^  Q^ec-T\dd&\iL  \>rj 
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Impulses  temporarily  excited.  Though  attached  to  their  off- 
spring, Australian  mothers,  when  in  danger,  sometimes  desert 
them;  and  if  we  maj  believe  Angas,  men  have  been  known 
to  bait  their  hooks  with  the  flesh  of  boys  they  have  killed. 
Notwithstanding  their  marked  parental  affection,  Fuegians 
seil  their  children  for  slaves.  Among  the  Chonoe  Indians,  a 
father,  though  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  him  in  a  fit  of 
anger  for  an  accidental  offence.  Everywhere  among  the 
lower  raees  we  meet  with  like  incongruities.  Falkner,  while 
describing  the  paternal  feelings  of  Patagonians  as  very 
strong,  says  they  often  pawn  and  seil  their  wives  and  little 
ones  to  the  Spaniards  for  brandy.  Speaking  of  the  Sound 
Indians  and  their  children,  Bancroft  says  they  "  seil  er 
gamble  them  away."  The  Pi-Edes  "  barter  their  children 
to  the  Utes  proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing." 
And  among  the  Macusi,  *'  the  price  of  a  child  is  the  same  as 
the  Indian  asks  for  his  dog." 

This  seemingly-heartless  conduct  to  offspring,  often  arises 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  them.  To  it  the 
infanticide  so  common  among  the  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized,  is  mainly  due — the  burial  of  living  infants  with 
mothers  who  have  died  in  childbirth;  the  putting  to  death 
one  out  of  twins;  the  destruction  of  younger  children  when 
there  are  already  several.  For  these  acts  there  is  an  excuse 
like  that  commonly  to  be  made  for  killing  the  sick  and  old. 
When,  conceming  the  desertion  of  their  aged  members  by 
wandering  prairie  tribes,  Catlin  says — "  it  often  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  cases  that  they  should  be  left, 
and  they  unif  ormly  insist  upon  it,  saying,  as  this  old  man  did, 
that  they  are  old  and  of  no  f urther  use,  that  they  left  their 
fathers  in  the  same  manner,  that  they  wish  to  die,  and  their 
children  must  not  moum  for  them  " — ^when,  of  the  "  in- 
habitants  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,"  Heriot  teils  us  that  in 
his  old  age  "  the  father  usually  employed  as  his  executioner, 
the  son  who  is  most  dear  to  him  " — when,  in  Kane,  we  read  of 
tbe  ABsiniboine  cWef  w\io  "  \ä\\ftÖL\vv&  o^«ni\sÄX!cÄt "  V^cAnae^ 
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being  ^^  old  and  feeble/'  she  ^^  asked  him  to  take  pity  on  her 
and  end  her  miaery;  "  there  is  suggested  the  conclusion  that 
as  destruction  of  the  ill  and  infirm  may  lesaen  the  total 
amount  of  suffering  to  be  bome  under  the  conditions  of 
savage  lif e,  so  may  inf anticide,  when  the  region  is  harren  or 
the  mode  of  life  hard.  And  a  like  plea  may  be  urged  in 
mitigation  of  judgment  on  savages  who  seil  or  barter  away 
their  children. 

Grenerally,  then,  among  uncivilized  peoples,  as  among 
animals,  instincts  and  impulses  are  the  sole  incentives  and 
deterrents.  The  stattis  of  a  primitive  man's  child  is  like  that 
of  a  bear's  cub.  There  is  neither  moral  Obligation  nor  moral 
restraint;  but  there  exists  the  unchecked  power  to  fester,  to 
desert,  to  destroy,  as  love  or  anger  moTes. 

§  331.  To  the  yeamings  of  natural  affection  are  added  in 
early  stages  of  progress,  certain  motives,  partly  personal, 
partly  social,  which  help  to  secure  the  lives  of  children;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  initiate  differences  of  status  between 
children  of  different  sexes.  There  is  the  desire  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  in  war;  there  is  the  wish  to  have  a  future  avenger 
on  individual  enemies;  there  is'the  anxiety  to  leave  behind, 
one  who  shall  perform  the  funeral  rites  and  continue  the 
periodic  oblations  at  the  grave. 

Inevitably  the  urgent  need  to  augment  the  number  of 
warriors  leads  to  preference  f or  male  children.  On  reading 
of  such  a  militant  race  as  the  Chechemecas,  that  they  "  like 
much  their  male  children,  who  are  brought  up  by  their 
fathers,  but  they  despise  and  hate  the  daughters;  "  or  of  the 
Panches,  that  when  "  a  wife  bore  her  first  girl  child,  they 
killed  the  child,  and  thus  they  did  with  all  the  girls  bom 
before  a  male  child;  "  we  are  shown  the effect  of  this  desire 
for  sons;  and  everywhere  we  find  it  leading  either  to  destruc- 
tion of  daughters,  or  to  low  estimation  and  ill-usage  of  them. 
Through  long  ascending  stJiges  of  progress  the  desire  thus 
nrisingpersists;  as  witness  the  Statement  oi  "HftTodö\»Ä,t\\al 
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every  Persian  prided  himself  on  the  number  of  his  sods,  and 
that  an  annual  prize  was  given  by  the  monarch  to  the  one 
who  could  show  most  sons  living.  Obviously  the  social 
motive,  thus  Coming  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive,  served  to 
raise  the  status  of  male  children  above  that  of  f emale. 

A  reason  f  or  the  care  of  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of 
Ecclesidsticus  which  says^  ^^  he  left  behind  him  an  avenger 
against  his  enemies,"  is  a  reason  which  has  weighed  with  all 
races  in  barbarous  and  semin^ivilized  states.  The  sacred  A\xtj 
of  blood-revenge,  earliest  of  recognized  obligations  among 
men,  survives  so  long  as  societies  remain  predominantlj 
warlike;  and  it  generates  an  anxiety  to  have  a  male  reprä- 
sentative who  shall  retaliate  upon  those  from  whom  injuries 
have  been  received.  This  bequest  of  quarreis  to  be  fought 
out,  traceable  down  to  recent  times  among  so-called 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  Brantome,  has  of  course  all 
along  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  put  upon  the  harsh 
treatment  of  them,  a  check  not  put  upon  the  harsh  treatment 
of  daughters:  whence  a  further  differentiation  of  status, 

The  development  of  ancestor-worsip,  which,  requiring 
each  man  to  make  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  his  immediate 
and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  implies  anticipation  of 
like  sacrifices  to  his  own  ghost  by  his  son,  initiates  yet 
another  motive  for  cherishing  male  children  rather  than 
females.  The  effects  of  this  motive  are  at  the  present  time 
shown  US  by  the  Chinese;  among  whom  the  death  of  an  only 
son  is  especially  lamented,  because  there  will  be  no  one  to 
make  offerings  at  the  grave,  and  among  whom  the  peremptory 
need  for  a  son,  hence  arising,  justifies  the  taking  of  a  concu- 
bine,  though,  if  a  person  has  sons  by  his  wife  (for  daughters 
never  enter  into  the  account)  it  is  considered  derogatory  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  all.  On  recalling  Egyptian  wall-paint- 
ings  and  papyri,  and  the  like  evidence  fumished  by  Assyrian 
records,  showing  that  sacrifices  to  ancestors  were  made  by 
their  male  descendants — on  remembering,  too,  that  among 
ancient  Aryans,  w\xel\iex  Hm^u^  Q^x^^^  ^^  "ßfipcöSMa.^  the 
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daughter  was  incapable  of  performing  such  rites;  we  are 
sbown  how  this  developed  form  of  the  primitive  religion, 
while  it  strengthened  filial  Subordination,  added  an  incentive 
to  parental  care — of  sons  but  not  of  daughters. 

In  brief,  then,  the  relations  of  adults  to  young  among 
human  beings,  originally  like  those  among  animals,  began 
to  assume  higher  forms  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
desires — first  to  obtain  an  aider  in  fighting  enemies,  second  to 
provide  an  avenger  for  injuries  reeeived,  and  third  to  leave 
behind  one  who  should  administer  to  weif  are  after  death: 
motives  which,  strengthening  as  societies  passed  through 
their  early  stages,  enf orced  the  claims  of  male  children,  but 
not  those  of  female  children.  And  thus  we  again  see  how 
intimate  is  the  connexion  between  militancj  of  the  men 
and  degradation  of  the  women. 

§  332.  Here  we^üre  introduced  to  the  question — what 
relation  exists  between  the  Status  of  children  and  the  form  of 
social  Organization?  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one  given 
in  the  last  chapter;  namely  that  mitigation  of  the  treat- 
ment  of  children  accompanies  transition  from  the  militant 
type  to  the  industrial  type. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  whieh  offspring  are  now 
idolized,  now  killed,  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeling 
prompts,  are  states  in  which  hostilities  with  surrounding 
tribes  are  chronic.  This  absolute  dependence  of  progeny  on 
parental  will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy  is  that  of 
archaic  groups  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  structure.  In  the 
latter  as  in  the  former,  there  exists  that  life-and-death  power 
over  children  which  is  the  negation  of  all  rights  and  claims. 
On  cotnparing  children's  statits  in  the  rudest  militant  tribes, 
with  their  stattis  in  militant  tribes  which  are  patriarchal  and 
compounded  of  the  patriarchal,  all  we  can  say  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  last  is  that  the  still-surviving  theory  becomes 
qualified  in  practice,  and  that  qualification  of  it  increases 
88  iDdvstrialism  grow&,   Note  the  evideucfe. 
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TheFijianSjintensely  despotic  in  govemment  and  ferocioiw 
in  war,  fumish  an  instance  of  extreme  abjeetness  in  the 
Position  of  children.  Infanticide,  especially  of  females, 
reaches  nearer  twö-thirds  than  one-half ;  they  "  destroy  their 
infants  from  mere  whim,  expediency,  anger,  or  indolence; " 
and  "  children  have  been  offered  by  the  people  of  their  own 
tribe  to  propitiate  a  powerful  chief,"  not  for  slaves  biit  for 
f  ood.  A  sanguinary  warrior-raee  of  Mexico,  the  Chichimecs, 
yield  another  exaniple  of  excessive  parental  power:  sons 
"  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  parents;  if  a  young 
man  violates  this  law  .  .  .  the  penalty  is  death."  By  this 
instance  we  are  reminded  of  the  domestic  condition  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans  (largely  composed  of  conquering 
cannibal  Chichimecs),  whose  social  Organization  was  highly 
militant  in  type,  and  of  whom  Clavigero  says — "  their  chil- 
dren were  bred  to  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  their  parents, 
that  even  when  grown  up  and  married,  they  hardly  durst 
speak  before  them."  In  ancient  Central  America  f amily-rule 
was  similar;  and  in  ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law  ''  that  sons 
should  obey  and  serve  their  fathers  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five." 

If  we  now  tum  to  the  few  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized 
societies  which  are  wholly  industrial,  or  predominantly  in- 
dustrial,  we  find  children,  as  we  found  women,  occupying 
much  higher  positions.  Among  the  peaceful  Bodo  and 
Dhimäls,  "  infanticide  is  utterly  unknown;  "  daughters  are 
treated  "  with  confidence  and  kindness:  "  to  which  add  the 
reoiprocal  trait  that  "  it  is  deemed  shameful  to  leave  old 
parents  entirely  alone."  With  the  nearly-allied  Kocch, 
similarly  peaceful,  when  marriages  are  being  arranged  there 
is  a  "  Consulting  the  destined  bride."  The  Dyaks,  again, 
largely  industrial  and  having  an  unmilitant  social  structure, 
yield  the  fact  that  "  infanticide  is  rarely  heard  of,"  as  well  as 
the  facts  before  named  under  another  head,  that  children 
have  the  freedom  implied  by  regulär  courtship,  and  that 
girJs  choose  their  mates.    "W  e  «ix^  \^^  öS.  xJaa  %<«ssi$^ft3Q&^  who 
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ai6  more  industrial  in  social  type  than  neighbouring 
Malayo-PolynesianCy  that  inf anticide  after  birth  is  unknown 
and  that  childrei.  have  thc  degree  of  independence  implied 
by  elopementSy  when  they  cannot  obtain  parental  asaent  to 
their  marriago.  Similarly  of  the  ^N^egritos  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Tann: ,  wherc  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no 
pronounced  chieftainships,  Turner  writes: — "the  Tannese 
are  fond  of  their  children.  No  infanticidc  there.  They 
allow  them  every  indulgencc,  girls  as  well  as  boys."  Lastly, 
there  is  the  case  of  the  industrial  Puebloe,  whose  children 
were  unrestrained  in  marriage,  and  by  whom^  as  we  have 
Seen,  daughters  were  especially  privileged. 

Thus  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goes  extreme 
Rubjection  of  children,  and  the  status  of  girls  is  still  lower 
than  that  of  boys;  whilc  in  proportion  as  the  type  becomes 
non-militant,  there  is  not  only  more  recognition  of  children's 
Claims,  but  the  recognized  elaims  of  boys  and  girls  approach 
towards  equality. 

m 

%  333.  Kindfed  evidence  \&  supplied  by  those  societies 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  forms  of  domestic 
and  political  govemment,  have  evolved  into  large  nations. 
Be  the  race  Turanian,  Semitic,  oi*  Aryan,  it  shows  us  the 
same  cjnnexion  between  politica.  absolutism  over  subjects 
and 'domestic  absolutism  over  childrei.. 

In  China  destruction  of  female  infants  is  common;  parents 
seil  their  children  to  be  slaves;  in  marriage  "  the  parents  of 
the  girl  always  demand  for  their  child  a  price."  "  A  union 
prompted  solely  by  love  would  be  a  monstrous  infraction  of 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  and  a  predilection  on  the  part 
of  a  female  as  heinous  a  crime  r.^  infidelity."  Their  maxim 
is  that,  as  the  Emperor  should  have  the  care  of  a  father  for 
his  people,  a  father  should  have  the  power  of  a  sovereign 
over  his  family.  Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  this 
legally-unlimited  patemal  power  descending  from  militant 
^mea,  and  persisting  along  with  the  imV\\ÄiL\i  \.^^  ^i  ^amsiS. 
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structure,  has  come  to  be  qualified  in  practice  by  sentiments 
which  the  industrial  type  f osters.  Inf anticide,  reprobated  by 
proclamation,  is  excused  only  on  the  plea  of  poverty, 
joined  with  the  need  for  rearing  a  male  child;  and  public 
opinion  puts  checks  on  the  actions  of  thoee  who  buj 
children.  With  that  militant  Organization  which, 

during  early  wars,  became  highly  developed  among  the 
Japanese,  similarly  goes  great  filial  subjection.  Mitford 
admits  that  needy  people  "  seil  their  children  to  be 
waitresses,  singers,  or  prostitutes;  "  and  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  too,  says  that  parents  "  have  undoubtedly  in  some 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  power  to  seil  their  children."  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Subordination  of  young  to  oid  irrespective 
of  sex,  is  greater  than  the  Subordination  of  females  to  males; 
for  abject  as  is  the  slavery  of  wife  to  husband,  yet,  after  his 
death,  the  widow's  power  "  over  the  son  restores  the  balance 
and  redresses  the  wrong,  by  plaeing  woman,  as  the  mother, 
far  above  man,  as  the  son,  whatever  his  age  or  rank."  And 
the  like  holds  among  the  Chinese. 

Ho'7  among  primitive  Semites  the  father  exercised  capital 
Jurisdiction,  and  how  along  with  this  there  went  a  lower 
Status  of  girls  than  of  boys,  needs  no  proof .  But  as  further 
indicating  the  parental  and  filial  relation,  I  may  name  the 
fact  that  children  were  considered  so  much  the  property  of 
tho  father,  that  they  were  seized  for  his  debts  (2  Kings  iv.  1 ; 
Job  xxiv.  9);  also  the  fact  that  selling  of  daughters  was 
authorized  (Exodus  xxi.  7);  also  the  fact  that  injunetions 
respecting  the  treatment  of  children  referred  exclusively  to 
their  father's  benefit:  instance  the  reasons  given  in  Ecclesias- 
ticuSj  chap.  xxx.,  for  chastising  sons.  Though  some  quali- 
fication  of  patemal  absolutism  arose  during  the  later  settled 
stages  of  the  Hebrews,  yet  along  with  persistence  of  the  mili- 
tant type  of  govemment  there  continued  extreme  filial  Sub- 
ordination. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  the  Family,  when  treating  of 
the  Komans  as  iWuslxalmg  ^io\^\  xXx^  ^\ä.  ^jdA.  <Xsvvafistic 
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Organization  posaessed  by  the  Aryans  when  conquering 
Europe,  something  has  been  implied  respecting  the  status  of 
children  among  them.  In  the  words  of  Mommsen,  rela- 
tively  to  the  father,  "  all  in  the  household  were  destitnte  of 
legal  rights — the  wife  and  child  no  less  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave."  He  might  expose  iiis  children.  The  religious 
Prohibition  which  forbade  it,  "  so  far  as  concerned  all  the 
sons — deformed  births  excepted — and  at  least  the  first 
daiighter,"  was  without  civil  sanction.  He  "  had  the  right 
and  duty  of  exercising  over  them  judicial  powers,  and  of 
punishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit,  in  life  and  limb."  He 
might  also  seil  his  child.  And  then  mark  that  the  same 
industrial  development  which  we  saw  went  along  with  im- 
provement  in  the  position  of  women  during  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  went  along  with  impfovement  in  the  position 
of  children.  I  may  add  that  in  Greece  there  were  allied 
manifestations  of  patemal  absolutism.  A  man  could  be- 
queath  his  daughter,  as  he  could  also  his  wife. 

§  334.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  early  states  of  existing 
European  peoples,  characterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
their  later  states,  characterized  by  a  militancy  less  constant 
and  diffused,  and  an  increased  industrialism,  differences  of 
like  significance  meet  us. 

We  have  the  Statement  of  CsBsar  concerning  the  Celts  of 
Oaul,  that  fathers  "  do  not  permit  their  children  to  approach 
them  openly  until  they  have  grown  to  manhood."  In  the 
Merovingian  period  a  father  could  seil  his  child,  as  could  also 
a  widowed  mother — a  power  which  continued  down  to  the 
ninth  Century  or  later.  Under  the  decayed  feudalism  which 
preceded  the  French  Revolution,  domestic  Subordination 
especially  among  the  aristocracy,  was  still  such  that, 
Chateaubriand  says — "  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself , 
transformed  into  statues  by  my  father's  presence,  used  oiily 
to  recover  ourselves  after  he  left  the  room;  "  and  Taine, 
qnoting  Beaumarchais  and  Restif  de  \a  ^T^X.o^'^v^/vcÄÄÄ^RÄk 
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that  tliis  rigidity  of  patemal  authority  was  general.  ^  Then, 
after  the  Revolution,  the  Vicomte  de  Segur  writes: — 
^^  Among  our  good  forefathers  a  man  of  thirty  was  more  in 
subjeetion  to  the  head  of  the  family  than  a  child  of  eighteen 
is  now." 

Our  own  history  f umishes  kindred  evidence,  Describing 
manners  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  Wright  says: — "  Yoimg 
ladies,  even  of  great  families,  were  brought  up  not  onh 
strictly,  but  even  tyrannically.  .  .  .  The  parental  authority 
was  indeed  carried  to  an  almost  extravagant  extent."  Down 
to  the  seventeenth  Century,  "  children  stood  or  knelt  in 
trembling  silence  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers  r.nd 
mothers,  and  might  not  sit  without  permission."  The  litera- 
ture  of  even  the  last  Century,  alike  by  the  use  of  "  sir  "  and 
"  madam  "  in  addressing  parents,  by  the  authority  parents 
assumed  in  arranging  marriages  f  or  their  children,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  sons  and  still  more  daughters,  recognized  the 
duty  of  accepting  the  spouses  chosen,  shows  us  a  persistence 
of  filial  Subordination  proportionate  to  the  political  Subordi- 
nation. And  then,  during  this  Century,  along  with  immense 
development  of  industrialism  and  the  correlative  progress 
towards  a  freer  type  of  social  Organization,  there  has  gone  a 
marked  increase  of  juvenile  freedom;  as  shown  by  a  greatly 
moderated  parental  dictation,  by  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
mants,  and  by  that  decreased  formality  of  domestie  inter- 
coarse  which  has  accompanied  the  changing  of  fathers  from 
mastc . .  into  friends. 

Difforcnces  having  like  meanings  are  traceable  between  the 
moie  militant  and  the  less  militant  European  societies  as  now 
existing.  The  relatively-developed  industrial  type  of  politi- 
cal Organization  in  England,  is  associated  with  a  treatment  of 
children  less  coercive  than  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
industrialism  has  modified  the  political  organizations  less. 
Joined  to  great  fondness  for,  and  much  indulgence  of,  the 
young,  there  is  in  France  a  closer  supervision  of  them,  and 
tbe  restraints  on  tlievr  ae\AOi\ä  wKi  XwIöö.  ^Xxouki^a  «xä  \s\ate 
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numerous:  girk  at  home  are  never  from  under  matemal 
control,  and  boys  at  achool  are  subject  to  military  discipline. 
Moreover  parental  oversight  of  marriageable  children  still 
goes  so  far  that  little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  choice  by 
the  yoiing  people  themselves.  In  Germany,  again,  there  is  a 
stringency  of  rule  in  education  allied  to  the  pölitical  strin- 
gency  of  rule.  As  writes  to  me  a  German  lady  long  resident 
in  England,  and  experieneed  as  a  teacher, — "  English  chil- 
dren are  not  tyrannized  over — they  are  guided  by  their 
parents.  The  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  is 
fostered.  I  can  therefore  understand  the  teacher  who  said 
he  would  rather  teach  twenty  German  [children]  than  one 
English  child — I  understand  him,  but  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  him.  The  GermaQ  child  is  nearly  a  slave  compared  to 
the  English  child;  it  is  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  the 
one  in  authority." 

Lastly  come  the  facts  that  in  the  United  States,  long 
characterized  by  great  development  of  the  industrial  Organi- 
zation little  qualified  by  the  militant,  parental  government 
has  become  extremely  lax^  and  girls  and  boys  are  nearly  on 
a  par  in  their  positions:  the  independence  reached  being 
such  that  young  ladies  form  their  own  circles  of  acquaint- 
ances  and  carry  on  their  intimacies  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  their  f athers  and  mothers. 

§  335.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  we  thus  find  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  status  of  children  parallel  to  the  series  of 
changes  in  the  status  of  women. 

In  archaic  societies,  without  laws  and  having  customs  ex- 
tending  over  but  some  parts  of  lif  e,  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
powers  of  parents;  and  the  passions,  daily  exercised  in  con- 
flict  with  brutes  or  men,  are  restrained  in  the  relations  to 
offspring  only  by  the  philoprogenitive  instinct. 

Early  the  needs  for  a  companion  in  arms,  for  an  avenger, 
and  for  a  perf ormer  of  sacrifices,  add  to  the  f atherly  f eeling 
othermotivesj personal  and  social,  tendingto  ^N^^T£Ä^Josx^% 


militant,  whether  evolved  fron 
otherwise.  Victory  and  defeat, » 
militant  activity,  have  for  their 
slavery  in  military  Organization,  ii 
in  domestic  Organization. 

The  Status  of  children,  in  con 
rises  in  proportion  aa  the  compuli 
izing  militant  activities,  becomes 
co-operation  cbaracterizing  indu 
this  on  comparing  the  militant 
otbers  that  are  not  militant;  wi 
early  militant  atates  of  civiüzet 
more  industrial  states;  we  see 
natione  that  are  now  relatively  n 
now  relatively  industrial. 

Most  concluaively,  however,  ii 
grouping  the  facta  antithetically 
aavage  tribes  in  general,  chror 
common  with  the  predominantlji 
antiquity,  the  trait  tfaat  a  fathei 
over  hia  children.     On  the  other 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

DOMESTIC    RETBOSPECT    AND   PRO8PB0T. 

§  336.  Induction  has  greatly  predominated  over  deduction 
throughout  the  foregoing  chapters;  and  readers  wlio  have 
bome  in  mind  that  Part  II  closes  with  a  propoeal  to  Inter- 
pret social  phenomena  deductively,  may  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  f  acts  of  domestic  lif  e  otherwise 
than  by  empirical  generalization.  On  gathering  together  the 
threads  of  the  argument,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the 
ehief  conelusions  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence  are  those 
whieh  Evolution  implies. 

We  have  first  the  f aet  that  the  genesis  of  the  f amily  fulfils 
the  law  of  Evolution  under  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  rudest 
social  groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists :  the  unions 
are  extremely  incoherent.  Family-groups,  each  eonsisting 
of  a  mother  and  such  children  as  can  be  reared  without 
permanent  patemal  assistance,  are  necessarily  small  and  soon 
dissolve:  integration  is  slight.  Within  each  group  the  rela- 
tionships  are  less  definite;  since  the  children  are  mostly  half- 
brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the  paternity  is  often  uncer- 
tain.  From  such  primitive  families,  thus  small,  incoherent, 
and  indefinite,  there  arise,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Evolution,  divergent  and  redivergent  types  of  families — some 
characterized  by  a  mixed  polyandrv  and  polygyny ;  some  that 
are  polyandrous,  difFerentiating  into  the  ftatÄTiÄl  wcA  -^iqpcl- 
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fratemal,  some  that  are  polygynous,  differentiating  into 
those  composed  of  wives  and  thoee  composed  of  a  l^timat« 
wife  and  concubines;  some  that  are  monogamouSy  among 
whichy  besides  the  ordinär j  form,  there  is  the  aberrant  form 
distinguished  by  a  wife  married  only  f  or  a  part  of  each  weeL 
Of  these  genera  and  species  of  families,  those  whieh  are 
found  in  advanced  societies  ar^  the  most  coherent,  most 
definite,  most  eomplex.  Not  to  dwell  on  intermediate  types, 
we  see  on  contrasting  the  primitive  kind  of  family-group 
with  that  highest  kind  of  family-group  whieh  eivilized 
peoples  present,  how  relatively  great  is  the  evolution  of  the 
last.  The  maritalrelation  has  beeome  quite  definite;  it  has 
become  extremely  coherent — commonly  lasting  for  life;  in 
its  initial  form  of  parents  and  children  it  has  grown  larger 
(the  riumber  of  children  reared  by  savages  being  compara- 
tively  small);  in  its  derived  form,  comprehending  grand- 
children,  great  grand-children,  etc.,  all  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  definable  cluster,  it  has  grown  relatively  very  large; 
and  this  large  cluster  eonsists  of  members  whose  r^lationships 
are  very  heterogeneous. 

Again,  the  developing  human  family  fulfils,  in  increasing 
degrees,  those  traits  whieh  we  saw  at  the  outset  are  traits  of 
the  successively-higher  reproductive  arrangements  through- 
out  the  animal  kingdom.  Maintenance  of  species  being  the 
end  to  whieh  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is  necessarily 
subordinated,  we  find,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  a 
diminishing  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  in  the  achievement 
of  this  end;  and  as  we  ascend  through  the  successive  grades 
of  societies  with  their  successive  forms  of  family,  we  find  a 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Human  races  of  the 
lower  types  as  compared  with  those  of  the  higher,  show  us  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  adult  individual  to  the  species;  alike 
in  the  brevity  of  that  stage  whieh  precedes  reproduction,  in 
the  relatively-heavy  tax  entailed  by  the  rearing  of  children 
under  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  and  in  the  abridgment  of 
tie  period  that  f oWowa*.   ^Nomeii  «s^väSc^  ^  ^«t\^  bearing 
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ehildren  and  exhausted  bj  the  toils  of  matemitj,  having  a 
premature  old  age  soon  cut  short.  In  superior  types  of 
family,  juvenile  lif e  is  also  less  saerificed :  inf anticide,  whieh 
in  the  poverty-stricken  groups  of  primitive  men  is  dictated  by 
the  neeessities  of  social  self-preservation,  becomes  rarer;  and 
mortality  of  oifspring  otfaerwise  caused,  lessens  at  the  same 
time.  Further,  along  with  decreasing  sacrifice  of  adult  life 
there  goes  inereasing  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has 
to  be  made:  more  prolonged  and  higher  pleasures  are  taken 
in  rearing  progeny.  Instead  of  states  in  which  children  are 
early  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  in  which,  as  among 
6u8hnien,fathersand  sonswho  quarrel  try  to  kill  one  another, 
or  in  which,  as  Burton  says  of  the  East  Africans,  "  when 
childhood  is  past,  tJflbther  and  son  become  natural  enemies, 
after  the  manner^lBj^ld  beasts;  "  there  comes  a  State  in 
which  keen  interedt  in  the  welfare  of  sons  and  daughters 
extends  throughout  parental  life.  And  then  to  this  pleasur- 
able  care  of  oifspring,  inereasing  in  duration  as  the  family 
develops,  has  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  factor — the 
pleasurable  care  of  parents  by  offspring:  a  factor  which, 
feeble  where  the  family  is  rudimentary  and  gaining  strength 
as  the  family  develops,  serves  in  another  way  to  lessen  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  species,  and  begins,  contrari- 
wise,  to  make  the  species  conduce  to  the  more  prolonged  life, 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  life,  of  the  individual. 

A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  Evolution  of  the  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of  society, 
has  gone  hand  in  band  with  evolution  of  human  intelligence 
and  feeling.  The  general  truth  that  there  exists  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  nature  of  the  social  unit  and  the 
nature  of  the  social  aggregate,  and  that  each  continually 
moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  the  other,  is  a  truth  which  holds 
of  domestic  Organization  as  well  as  of  political  Organization. 
The  ideas  and  sentiments  which  make  possible  any  more 
advanced  phase  of  associated  life,  whether  in  the  Family  or 
in  the  State,  imply  a  preceding  phase  by  the  experiences  and 
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discipline  of  which  they  were  acquired;  and  theae,  again,  a 
nextprecedingphase;  and  so  f  rom  the  beginning.  Ontora- 
ing  to  thePrinciplesofPsychologyiedition  of  1872),  contain- 
ing  chapters  on  "  Development  of  Conceptiona,"  "  Sociality 
and  Sympathy,"  "  Ego-Altruistic  Sentiments,"  "  Altruistic 
Sentiments,"  the  reader  will  find  «it  shown  how  the  higher 
mental  f  acultiea,  made  possible  only  by  an  environment  such 
as  social  lif e  f umishes,  evolve  as  this  environment  evolves — 
each  increment  of  advance  in  the  one  being  f oUowed  by  an 
increment  of  advance  in  the  other.  And  he  will  see  the 
implication  to  be  that  since  altruism  plays  an  important  part 
in  developed  f amily  lif  e,  the  superior  domestic  relations  have 
become  possible  only  as  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  social 
State  has  progressed.^ 


§  337.  In  considering  deductively  the  connexions  between 
the  f orms  of  domestic  lif e  and  the  forma  of  social  lif e ;  and  in 
sliowing  how  these  are  in  each  type  of  society  related  to  one 
another  because  jointly  related  to  the  same  type  of  individual 
character;  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  simultaneouslv  with 
the  marital  arrangement,  the  family  structure,  the  status  of 
women,  and  the  statits  of  children. 

Primitive  life,cultivating  antagonism  to  prey  and  enemies, 
brüte  or  human — daily  yielding  the  egoistic  satisfaction  of 
eonquests  over  alien  beings — daily  gaining  pleasure  f rom  acta 
which  entail  pain;  maintains  a  type  of  nature  which  gene- 
rates  coercive  rule,  social  and  domestic.  Brüte  streiigtli 
glorying  in  the  predominance  which  brings  honour,  and  nn- 
checked  by  regard  for  other's  welfare,  seizes  whatever  women 
fancy  prompts  and  abandons  them  at  will.  And  children,  at 
the  mercy  of  this  utter  selfishness,  are  perserved  only  when, 
and  as  far  as,  the  instinct  of  parenthood  predominates. 

*  As  included  in  the  general  theory  of  the  adaptation  of  organic  beings  to 
their  circumstances,  this  doctrine  that  the  human  mind,  especialljr  in  its 
moral  traits,  is  moulded  by  the  social  st-ate.  pervades  Soeiai  Statica;  and  is 
Mpecially  indsted  upon  in  Ü\«  eha^^t^t  «utitlod  ^  General  CozisideratioD&" 
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Clearly,  then,  weakness  of  the  marital  relation,  indefinite 
incoherent  forms  of  familj,  harsh  treatment  of  women,  and 
infanticide,  are  naturally  concomitants  of  militancy  in  its 
extareme  form. 

'  Advance  from  these  lowest  social  groups,  hardly  to  be 
called  societiesy  to  groups  that  are  larger,  or  have  more  struc- 
tuie,  or  bothy  implies  increased  co-operation.  This  co-opera- 
'  tion  may  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  or  it  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  We  have 
aeen  that  militancy  implies  predominance- of  compulsory 
co-operation,  and  that  industrialism  implies  predomin- 
ance  of  voluntary  co-operation.  Here  we  have  to  observe 
that  it  is  deductivelj^  manifest,  as  we  have  found  it  induc- 
tively  true,  that  tlok  accompanying  domestic  relations  are 
in  each  case  congruous  with  the  necessitated  social  rela- 
tions. The  individual  nature  which,  exercising 
that  despotic  control,  and  submitting  to  that  extreme  subjec- 
tion,  implied  by  pronounced  militancy  in  developing  societies, 
— an  individual  nature  at  the  same  time  continually  hard- 
ened  by  a  life  devoted  to  war,  inevitably  determines  the 
arrangements  within  the  household  as  it  does  the  arrange- 
ments  without  it.  Hence  the  disregard  of  women's  claims 
shown  in  stealing  and  buying  them;  hence  the  inequality  of 
stattis  between  the  sexes  entailed  by  polygyny;  hence  the 
use  of  women  as  labouring  slaves;  hence  the  life-and-death 
power  over  wife  and  child;  and  hence  that  Constitution  of 
the  fanüly  which  subjects  all  its  members  to  the  eldest 
male.  Conversely,  the  type  of  individual  nature 
developed  by  voluntary  co-operation  in  societies  that  are 
predominantly  industrial,  whether  they  be  peaceful,  simple 
tribes,  or  nations  that  have  in  great  measure  outgrown  mili- 
tancy, is  a  relatively-altruistic  nature.  The  daily  habit  of 
exchanging  Services,  or  giving  producta  representing  work 
done  for  money  representing  work  done,  is  a  habit  of  seeking 
such  egoistic  satisfactions  only  as  allow  like  egoistic  satisfac- 
tioBS  to  those  dealt  with.    There  ia  an  eülot^^ÖL  x^s^^^^^ 
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other's  claims;  there  is  an  accompanjing  mental  repreaenta- 
tion  of  their  daims/implyingy  in  so  far,  fellow-feeling;  and 
there  is  an  absenoe  of  those  repressions  of  fellow-feeling 
involved  by  eoercion.  Necessarilj,  the  type  of  character 
thns  cultivated,  while  it  modifies  social  actions  and  anange- 
ments,  modifies  also  domestic  actions  and  arrangements.  The 
discipline  which  bringe  greater  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  f ellow-men,  bringe  greater  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
women  and  children.  The  practice  of  Consulting  the  wiUs  of 
those  with  whom  there  is  co-operation  outside  the  household, 
brings  with  it  the  practice  of  Consulting  the  wills  of  those 
with  whom  there  is  co-operation  inside  the  household.  The 
marital  relation  becomes  changed  froifl  one  of  master  and 
subject  into  one  of  approximately-equal  partnership;  while 
the  bond  becomes  less  that  of  legal  authority  and  more  that 
of  affection.  The  parental  and  filial  relation  ceases  to  be  a 
tyranny  which  sacrifices  child  to  parent,  and  becomes  one  in 
which,  rather,  the  will  of  the  parent  subordinates  itself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

Thns  the  results  deducible  from  the  natures  of  miHtancy 
and  industrialism,  correspond  with  those  which  we  have 
f oimd  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibited.  And,  as  implying 
the  directness  of  the  alleged  connexions,  I  may  here  add  an 
instance  showing  that  in  the  same  society  the  domestic  rela- 
tions  in  the  militant  part  retain  the  militant  character,  while 
the  domestic  relations  in  the  industrial  part  are  assuming  the 
industrial  character.  Commenting  on  the  laws  of  inheritanoe 
in  ancient  France,  as  affecting  children  of  different  sexes  and 
different  ages,  Kcenigswarter  remarks  ttat  "  it  is  always  the 
feudal  and  noble  families  which  cling  to  the  principle  of 
inequality,  while  the  ideas  of  equality  penetrate  everywhere 
into  the  roiwrierand  bourgeois  families."  Similiarly  Thierry, 
speaking  of  a  new  law  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  equalizing 
rights  of  property  between  the  sexes  and  among  children, 
says: — "  This  law  of  tJie  bourgeo-isie,  oig^joaed  to  that  of  the 
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nobleSy  was  distinguished  f rom  it  bj  its  very  essence.    It  had 
for  its  basis  natural  equity." 

§  338.  And  now  we  come  to  the  interesting  question — 
What  may  be  inf  erred  respecting  the  f uture  of  the  domestic 
relations  ?  We  have  seen  how  the  law  of  evolution  in  general, 
has  been  thus  far  fulfilled  in  the  genesis  of  the  family. 
We  have  also  seen  how,  during  civilization,  there  has  been 
carried  still  further  that  conciliation  of  the  interests  of  the 
species,  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  offspring,  which  has  been 
going  on  throughout  organic  evolution  at  large.  Moreover, 
we  have  noted  that  these  higher  traits  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  one  another  and  to  children,  which  have  accompanied 
social  evolution,  have  been  made  possible  by  those  higher 
traits  of  intelligence  and  f  eeling  produced  by  the  experiences 
and  disciplines  of  progressing  social  states.  And  we  have 
lastly  observed  the  connexions  between  special  traits  so 
acquired  and  special  types  of  social  structure  and  activity. 
Assuming,  then,  that  evolution  will  continue  along  the  same 
Unes,  let  us  consider  what  further  changes  may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  first  inferable  that  throughout  times  to  come,  the 
domestic  relations  of  different  peoples  inhabiting  different 
parts  of  the  Earth,  will  continue  to  be  unlike.  We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  developed  societies  will  become 
universal.  As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic 
evolution,  the  production  of  higher  forms  does  not  involve 
extinction  of  all  lower  forms.  As  superior  species  of  animals, 
while  displacing  certain  inferior  species  which  compete  with 
them,  leave  many  other  inferior  species  in  possession  of 
inferior  habitats;  so  the  superior  types  of  societies,  while 
displacing  those  inferior  types  occupying  localities  they  can 
utilize,  will  not  displace  inferior  types  inhabiting  harren  or 
inclement  localities.  Civilized  peoples  are  unlikely  to  expel 
the  Esquimaux.  The  Fuegians  will  probably  survive,  be- 
cause  their  island  cannot  support  a  civilized  population.  It  is 
questionable  whetheT  the  groups  of  waüdetm^  Sä^hä^ää  ^\ia 
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have  for  theee  thousands  of  jears  occupied  Eastem  deserts, 
will  be  extruded  by  nations  of  higher  kinds.  And  perhaps 
many  steaming  malarious  regions  in  the  Tropics  will  remain 
unavailable  by  races  capable  of  much  culture.  Hence  the 
domeetic,  as  well  as  the  social,  pelations  proper  to  the  lower 
varieties  of  man,  are  not  likely  to  become  extinct.  Polyandry 
niay  survive  in  Thibet;  polygyny  may  prevail  throughout  the 
future  in  parts  of  Africa;  and  among  the  remotest  gronpe  of 
Hyperboreans,  mixed  and  irregnlar  relations  of  the  sexes  will 
probably  continue. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  eertain  regions  militancy  maj 
persist;  and  that  along  with  the  political  relations  natural 
to  it  there  may  survive  the  domestic  relations  natural  to  it. 
Wide  tracts,  such  as  those  of  North-Eastern  Asia,  unable  to 
Support  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  societies 
of  advanced  types,  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of  so- 
cieties having  those  imperfect  forms  of  State  and  Family 
which  go  along  with  offensive  and  defensive  activities. 

Omitting  such  surviving  inferior  types,  let  us  limit  our- 
selves  to  types  carrying  f urther  the  evolution  which  eivilized 
nations  now  show.  Assuming  that  among  these  industrialism 
will  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have  to  ask  what 
are  the  domestic  relations  likely  to  co-exist  with  complete 
industrialism. 

§  339.  The  monogamic  form  of  the  sexual  relation  is 
manif estly  the  ultimate  form ;  and  any  changes  to  be  antici- 
pated  must  be  in  the  direction  of  completion  and  extension 
of  it.  By  observing  what  possibilities  there  are  of  greater 
divergence  from  the  arrangements  and  habits  of  the  past, 
we  shall  see  what  modifications  are  probable. 

Many  acts  that  are  normal  with  the  uncivilized,  are,  with 
the  eivilized,  transgressions  and  crimes.  Promiscuity,  once 
unchecked,  has  been  more  and  more  reprobated  as  societies 
have  progressed;  abduction  of  women,  originally  honourable, 
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isnowcriminal;  the  marrying  of  two  or  more  wives,  allowable 
and  creditable  in  inferior  societies,  has  become  in  superior 
fiocieties  f elonious.  Hence,  f uture  evolution  along  lines  thus 
f ar  f  oUowed,  may  be  expected  to  extend  the  monogamie  rela- 
tion  by  extinguishing  promiscuity,  and  by  suppressing  such 
crimes  as  bigamy  and  adultery.  Dying  out  of  the  mercantile 
dement  in  marriage  may  also  be  inferred.  After  wif e-steal- 
ing  came  wife-purehase;  and  then  foUowed  the  usages  which 
made,  and  continue  to  make,  considerations  of  property  pre- 
dominate  over  considerations  of  personal  preference.  Clear- 
ly,  wif e-purchase  and  husband-purehase  (which  exists  in  some 
semi-civilized  societies),  though  they  have  lost  their  original 
gross  f  orms,  persist  in  disguised  f  orms.  Already  some  dis- 
approval  of  thoee  who  marry  for  money  or  position  is  ex- 
pressed; and  this,  growing  stronger,  may  be  expected  to 
purify  the  monogamie  union  by  making  it  in  all  cases  real 
instead  of  being  in  many  cases  nominal. 

As  monogamy  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  character  by  a 
public  sentiment  requiring  that  the  legal  bond  shall  not  be 
entered  into  unless  it  represents  the  natural  bond ;  so,  per^ 
haps,  it  may  be  that  maintenance  of  the  legal  bond  will  come 
to  be  held  improper  if  the  natural  bond  ceases.  Already 
increased  facilities  for  divorce  point  to  the  probability  that 
whereas,  while  permanent  monogamy  was  being  evolved,  the 
Union  by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchase)  was  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  marriage  and  the  union  by  affection  as 
non-essential ;  and  whereas  at  present  the  union  by  law  is 
thought  the  more  important  and  the  union  by  affection  the 
less  important;  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  union  by 
affection  will  be  held  of  primary  moment  and  the  union  by 
law  as  of  secondary  moment ':  whence  reprobation  of  marital 
relations  in  which  the  union  by  affection  has  dissolved.  That 
this  conclusion  will  be  at  present  unacceptable  is  likely — I 
may  say,  certain.  In  passing  judgment  on  any  arrangement 
suggested  as  likely  to  arise  hereafter,  nearly  all  err  by 
consideiing  wbat  would  result  from  täie  svrg^gQSßÄ.  ^«Skjgi 
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other  things  remaining  unchanged.  But  other  things  must 
be  assumed  to  have  changed  pari  passu.  Those  higher  senti- 
ments  accompanying  union  of  the  sexes,  which  do  not  exist 
among  primitive  men^  and  were  lese  developed  in  early 
European  times  than  now  (as  is  shown  in  the  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  literatures),  may  be  expected 
to  develop  still  more  as  decline  of  militancy  and  growth  of 
industrialism  foeter  altruism;  for  sympathy,  which  is  the 
root  of  altruism,  is  a  chief  element  in  these  sentiments. 
Moreover,  with  an  increase  of  altruism  must  go  a  decrease  of 
domestic  dissension.  Whenee,  simultaneously,  a  strengthen- 
ing  of  the  moral  bond  and  a  weakening  of  the  f  orces  tending 
to  destroy  it.  So  that  the  ehanges  which  may  f  urther  f acili- 
tate  divorce  under  certain  conditions,  are  ehanges  which  will 
make  those  conditions  more  and  more  rare. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  that 
ancillary  bond  constituted  by  Joint  interest  in  children.  In 
all  societies  this  is  an  important  f  actor,  which  has  sometimes 
great  effect  among  even  rüde  peoples.  Falkner  remarks  that 
though  the  Patagonian  marriages  "  are  at  will,  yet  when  once 
the  parties  are  agreed,  and  have  children,  they  seldom  forsake 
each  other,  even  in  extreme  old  age."  And  this  factor  must 
become  more  efficient  in  proportion  as  the  solicitude  for  chil- 
dren becomes  greater  and  more  prolonged;  as  we  have  seen 
that  it  does  with  pro^essing  civilization,  and  will  doubt- 
less  continue  to  do. 

But  leaving  open  the  question  what  modifications  of 
monogamy  conducing  to  increase  of  real  cohesion  rather 
than  nominal  cohesion,  are  likely  to  arise,  there  is  one  con- 
clusion  we  may  draw  with  certainty.  Becurring  to  the 
three  ends  to  be  subserved  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
— weif  are  of  species,  weif  are  of  offspring,  weif  are  of  parents; 
and  seeing  that  in  the  stages  now  reached  by  civilixed 
peoples,  welfare  of  species  is  effectually  secured  in  so  far 
as  maintenance  of  numbers  is  concemed;  the  implication 
ÜB  that  welfare  of  o&prm^  ixlwsX.  \v!^T^*^\föt  ^^x^toksc^  "^Je^ 
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coiirse  of  domestic  evolution.  Societies  which  f  rom  genera- 
tion  to  generation  produce  in  due  abundance  individuals 
who,  relatively  to  the  requirements,  are  the  best  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  must  become  the  predominant 
societies;  and  must  tend  through  the  quiet  process  of  indus- 
trial  competition  to  replace  other  societies.  Consequently, 
marital  relations  which  favour  this  result  in  the  greatest 
degree,  must  spread;  while  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
ideas  must  become  so  moulded  into  harmony  with  them  that 
other  i^elations  will  be  condenmed  as  immoral. 

§  340.  If ,  still  guiding  ourselves  by  observing  the  course 
of  past  evolution,  we  ask  what  changes  in  the  statiLS  of 
women  may  be  anticipated,  the  answer  must  be  that  a 
further  approach  towards  equality  of  position  between  the 
sexes  will  take  place.  With  decline  of  militancy  and  rise 
of  industrialism — with  decrease  of  compulsory  co-operation 
and  increase  öf  voluntary  co-operation — with  strengthening 
sense  of  personal  rights  and  accompanying  sympathetic  re- 
gard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others;  must  go  a  diminu- 
tion  of  the  political  and  domestic  disabilities  of  women,  until 
there  remain  only  such  as  differences  of  Constitution  entail. 

To  draw  inferences  more  specific  is  hazardous:  probabili- 
ties  and  possibilities  only  can  be  indicated.  While  in  some  di- 
rections  the  emancipation  of  women  has  to  be  carried  further, 
we  may  suspect  that  in  other  directions  their  claims  have 
already  been  pushed  beyond  the  normal  limits.  If  from  that 
stage  of  primitive  degradation  in  which  they  were  habitüally 
Stolen,  bought  and  sold,  made  beasts  of  bürden,  inherited  as 
property,  and  killed  at  will,  we  pass  to  the  stage  America 
shows  US,  in  which  a  lady  wanting  a  seat  stares  at  a  gentle- 
man  occupying  one  until  he  surrenders  it,  and  then  takes  it 
without  thanking  him;  we  may  infer  that  the  rhythm 
traceable  throughout  all  changes  has  carried  this  to  an 
extreme  from  which  there  will  be  a  recoil.  The  like  may 
be  Said  ofsome  otber  cases :  wbat  were  oi\giT\aS\^  ^^öxärsssäsvnss 


of  the  atronger  sex  for  the  weake 
wliich  originate  in  the  wisfa,  not 
feit,  to  compensate  women  for  c« 
by  their  constitutiona,  and  so  U 
sexes  as  far  as  possible. 

In  domestic  life,  the  relative  po 
less  rise;  but  it  qeems  improba 
with  men  will  be  reached.  Leg 
time  demanded  bj  marital  difiFerei 
which  sliall  yield,  are  not  likely  ti 
Evenly  though  law  maj  balance  ' 
evil,  continue  to  give,  in  case  of  m 
band,  as  being  the  more  judicially 
in  the  moral  relations  of  married 
power,  re&ulting  from  greater  ma 
however  unobtrusive  it  may  becon 

When  we  remember  that  up  i 
civilization  has,  among  other  res" 
cxemption  of  women  from  bread-w 
the  liighest  societies  they  have  I 
domestic  duties  and  the  rearing 
Struck  bv  thp  HunincilTr  tv.^»  ; 
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abolished  must  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
concluded  that  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  careers  of 
women  in  general,  can  be,  or  should  be,  so  produeed;  and 
fnrther,  that  an  j  extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women, 
made  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  f or  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions,  would  be  mischievous.  If  women  comprehended  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  domestic  sphere,  they  would  ask  no 
other.  If  they  conld  see  everything  which  is  implied  in  the 
right  education  of  children,  to  a  füll  conception  of  which  no 
man  has  yet  risen,  much  less  any  woman,  they  would  seek  no 
higher  f  unction. 

That  in  time  to  come  the  political  statvs  of  women  may  be 
raised  to  something  like  equality  with  that  of  men,  seems  a 
deduction  naturally  accompanying  the  preceding  ones.  But 
such  an  approximate  equalization,  normally  acompanying  a 
social  structure  of  the  completely  industrial  type,  is  not  a 
normal  accompaniment  of  social  types  still  partially  militant. 
Just  noting  that  giving  to  men  and  women  equal  amounts  of 
political  power,  while  the  political  responsibilities  entailed  by 
war  feil  on  men  only,  would  involve  a  serious  inequality,  and 
that  the  desired  equality  is  therefore  impracticable  while 
wars  continue;  it  may  be  contended  that  though  the  posses- 
sion  of  political  power  by  women  might  improve  a  society  in 
which  State-regulation  had  been  brought  within  the  limits 
proper  to  pure  industrialism,  it  would  injure  a  society  in 
which  State-regulation  has  the  wider  ränge  characterizing 
a  more  or  less  militant  type.  Several  influences  would  con- 
duce  to  retrogression.  The  greater  respect  f  or  authority  and 
weaker  sentiment  of  individual  freedom  characterizing  the 
feminine  nature,  would  tend  towards  the  maintenance  and 
multiplication  of  restraints.  Eagemess  for  special  and  im- 
mediate  results,  joined  with  inability  to  appreciate  general 
and  remote  results,  characterizing  the  majority  of  men  and 
still  more  characterizing  women,  would,  if  women  had  power, 
entail  increase  of  coercive  measures  for  achieving  present 
good,  at  the^cost  of  future  evil  cauaed  by  exeea&  oi  c/c3>\i^xQl. 
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But  there  is  a  more  direct  reason  f or  anticipating  mischief 
from  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  women,  while  the 
industrial  form  of  political  regulation  is  incomplete.  We 
have  Seen  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  requires  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  be  kept 
distinct.  ünder  the  one  the  greatest  benefits  must  be  given 
where  the  merits  are  the  smallest;  under  the  other  the  bene- 
fits must  be  proportioned  to  the  merits.  For  the  inf  ant  un- 
qualified  generosity;  for  the  adult  Citizen  absolute  justice. 
Now  the  ethics  of  the  family  are  upheld  by  the  parental 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  the  female,  are  qualified 
in  a  smaller  degree  by  other  feelings  than  in  the  male. 
Already  these  emotions  proper  to  parenthood  as  they  exist 
in  men,  lead  them  to  carry  the  ethics  of  the  Family  into  the 
policy  of  the  State;  and  the  mischief  resulting  would  be 
increased  were  these  emotions  as  existing  in  women,  directly 
to  influence  that  policy.  The  progress  towards  justice  in 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded;  and  dement  would 
be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  noviiy 

But  in  Proportion  as  the  conceptions  of  pure  equity  be- 
eome  clearer — as  fast  as  the  regime  of  voluntary  co-operation 
develops  to  the  füll  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedom,  with 
a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  f reedom  of  others — as  fast  as 
there  is  approached  a  State  under  which  no  restrictions  on 
individual  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  save  those  which  the 
equal  liberties  of  fellow-citizens  entail — as  fast  as  indus- 
trialism  evolves  its  appropriate  political  agency,  which,  while 
commissioned  to  maintain  equitable  relations  among  Citizens, 
is  shom  of  all  those  powers  of  f  urther  regulation  characteriz- 
ing  the  militant  type;  so  fast  may  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  women  go  on  without  evil.  The  moral  evolution 
which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  will  be  the  same  moral  evo- 
lution which  renders  it  harmless  and  probably  beneficial. 

§  341.  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  re- 
specting  f  uture  changea  m  \ii^  statu»  oi  dvUdren. 
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While  an  average  increase  of  juvenile  freedom  may  be 
anticipatedy  we  may  suspect  that  in  some  caaes  the  increase 
has  already  gone  too  far.  I  refer  to  the  United  States. 
Besides  of  ten  unduly  subordinating  the  lives  of  adults,  the 
independence  there  allowed  to  the  yonng,  appears  to  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  them  forward  prematurely,  giving 
them  too  early  the  excitements  proper  to  maturity,  and  so 
tending  to  exhanst  the  interests  of  life  bef ore  it  is  half  spent. 
Such  regulation  of  childhood  as  conduces  to  füll  utilization 
of  childish  activities  and  pleasures  bef  ore  the  activities  and 
pleasures  of  manhood  and  womanhood  are  entered  upon, 
is  better  for  oifspring  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  better  f or 
parents. 

How  far  is  parental  authority  to  go?  and  at  what  point 
shall  political  authority  check  it?  are  questions  to  be 
answered  in  no  satisfactory  way.  Already  I  have  given 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  powers  and  functions  of 
parents  have  been  too  far  assumed  by  the  State;  and  that 
probably  a  re-integration  of  the  f amily  will  follow  its  present 
undue  disintegration.  Still  there  remain  the  theoretical 
difficulties  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of  parents  over 
children  may  be  carried;  to  what  extent  disregard  of 
parental  responsibilities  is  to  be  tolerated;  when  does  the 
child  cease  to  be  a  unit  of  the  family  and  become  a  unit 
of  the  State.  Practically,  however,  these  questions,  will  need 
no  solving;  since  the  same  changes  of  character  which  bring 
about  the  highest  form  of  family,  will  almost  universally 
prevent  the  rise  of  those  conflicts  between  authorities  and 
between  obligations,  which  habitually  result  from  characters 
of  lower  types  belonging  to  lower  societies. 

Moreover,  there  always  remains  a  security.  Whatever 
conduces  to  the  highest  weif  are  of  offspring  must  more  and 
more  establish  itself ;  since  children  of  inferior  parents  reared 
in  inferior  ways,  will  ever  be  replaced  by  children  of  better 
parents  reared  in  better  ways.  As  lower  creatures  at  large 
have  been  preserved  and  advanced  thiou^li  tlaa  \saafccM.- 
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mentality  of  parental  instincts;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
human  evolution  the  domestic  relations  originaüng  from 
the  need  for  prolonged  care  of  offspring  have  been  aasuming 
higher  fonns;  and  as  the  care  taken  of  offspring  has  been 
becoming  greater  and  more  enduring;  we  need  not  doubt 
that  in  the  future,  along  with  the  more  altruistic  nature 
accompanjing  a  higher  social  type,  there  will  come  relations 
of  parents  and  children  needing  no  extemal  control  to  ensure 
their  well-working, 

§  342.  One  further  possibility  of  domestic  evolution  re- 
mains.  The  last  to  show  itself  among  the  bonds  which  hold 
the  f  amily  together — the  care  of  parents  by  offspring — ^is  the 
one  which  has  most  room  for  increase.  Absent  among 
brutes,  small  among  primitive  men^  considerable  among 
the  partially  civilized,  and  tolerably  strong  among  the  best 
of  those  around  ns,  filial  affection  is  a  f eeling  that  admits  of 
much  further  growth;  and  this  is  needed  to  make  the  cycle 
of  domestic  life  complete.  At  present  the  latter  days  of  the 
old  whose  married  children  live  away  from  them,  are  made 
dreary  by  the  lack  of  those  pleasures  yielded  by  the  constant 
Society  of  descendants;  but  a  time  may  be  expected  when 
this  evil  will  be  met  by  an  attachment  of  adults  to  their 
aged  parents,  which,  if  not  as  strong  as  that  of  parents  to 
children,  approaches  it  in  strength. 

Further  development  in  this  direction  will  not,  however, 
occur  under  social  arrangements  which  partially  absolve 
parents  from  the  care  of  offspring.  A  stronger  affection  to 
be  displayed  by  child  for  parent  in  later  life,  must  be  estab- 
lished  by  a  closer  intimacy  between  parent  and  child  in 
early  life.  Jf o  such  higher  stage  is  to  be  reached  by  Walking 
in  the  ways  f oUowed  by  the  Chinese  for  these  two  thousand 
years.  We  shall  not  rise  to  it  by  imitating,  even  partially, 
the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  whose  children  at  the  age  of  f our, 
or  sometimes  later,  were  delivered  over  to  be  educated  by 
tbe  priests.     Eaimly-ieeAmg  NriX\.  ti^\.  \ä  Ycc^To^ed  by  ap- 
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proaching  towards  the  arrangements  of  the  Koossa-Kaffirs, 
among  whom  "  all  children  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
are  publicly  instructed  imder  the  inspection  of  the  chief." 
This  latest  of  the  domestic  affections  will  not  be  f ostered  by 
retrograding  towards  customs  like  those  of  the  Andamanese, 
and,  as  early  as  possible,  changing  the  child  of  the  f  amily 
into  the  child  of  the  tribe.  Contrariwise,  auch  a  progress 
will  be  achieved  only  in  proportion  as  mental  and  physical 
cultufe  are  carried  on  by  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely 
attempted.  When  the  minds  of  children  are  no  longer 
stunted  and  deformed  by  the  mechanical  lessons  of  stupid 
teachers — when  instruction,  instead  of  giving  mutual  pain 
gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering  in  proper  order  to 
faculties  which  are  eager  to  appropriate  fit  conceptions 
presented  in  fit  forma — when  among  adults  wide-spread 
knowledge  is  joined  with  rational  ideas  of  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  yoimg  there  is  an  easy  unfolding  of 
the  mind  auch  as  is  even  now  ahown  by  exceptional  f acility 
of  acquisition — when  the  earlier  stages  of  education  pasaed 
through  in  the  domestic  circle  have  come  to  yield,  as  they 
will  in  waya  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  preaent,  daily  oecaaions 
for  the  atrengthening  of  aympathy,  intellectual  and  moral, 
then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be  smoothed  by  a  greater 
fllial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater  parental  care  bestowed  in 
earlier  life. 


>  '  " 
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PURTHBR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRIMITIVE  THOUGHT. 

[Toavoid  over-burdening  the  text  with  illustrations — even  now, 
perhaps,  too  nufnerou* — I8uppres9ed  many  ihat  Imight  have  added : 
sofM  becau9e  they  nemed  superßuaus  ;  9ome  hecauM  they  were  too 
long,  Partly  to  give  the  more  striking  of  these,  I  mdke  this  Appen 
dix ;  hut  ehUfly  to  add  evidente  wkieh  hos  eince  eome  to  light, 
verifying  eertain  of  the  conclueione  not  adequately  supported. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  stände  ae  it  did  in  the  ßrst  edition. 
I  have  naw  to  add  that  in  thie  revieed  third  edition^  I  have  largely 
increased  thie  Appendix  by  including  many  further  illustrations 
which  reading  and  inquiry  have  brought  to  my  knowledge.  Joined 
with  those  hefore  given,  these  additional  illustrations,  as  now  ar- 
ranged,  formed  so  coherent  a  hody  of  evidence,  that  even  by  them- 
selves  they  would  gofar  to  establish  the  general  doetrine  setforth  in 
the  preceding  volumeJ] 

Primitive  Credulity, — In  the  genesis  of  superstitions,  a  factor 
difficalt  to  appreciate  sufficiently,  is  the  unquestioning  faith  with 
which  Statements  are  accepted.     Here  are  some  cases. 

Of  the  Coast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  says  (vol.  i,  p.  255) — 

'*  So  strongly  are  they  pereuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  these  means  of  protec- 
tion [amuletfl,  etc.],  that  an  African,  a  man  of  very  superior  mind,  olfered  to 
allow  a  friend  of  mine,  whoee  accuracj  he  had  just  been  praising,  to  fire  at 
him  with  a  pistol,  charged  with  ball." 

Laird  and  Oldfield  teil  ns  of  the  Inland  Negroes  (vol.  ii,  pp. 
10,  1 1),  that  a  Nnffi  woman — 

^  imagined  that  ehe  poesessed  a  maghany  (charm),  which  rendered  her  inyul- 
nerable  to  all  edge  tools  and  cutting  Instruments.  So  positive  and  oonvinced 
was  she  of  the  efBcacy  of  her  charm,  that  she  voluntarily  araented  to  hold 
her  leg  wbile  some  person  should  strike  it  with  an  axe.  The  king  (or  chief) 
of  her  town,  on  hearing  this,  determined  to  try  the  power  of  her  charm, 
and  desired  a  man  to  take  an  axe,  and  see  whether  this  wonderful  maghony 
would  Protect  her  from  its  elfects.  .  .  .  Her  le^  was  laid  upon  a  block,  and 
a  powerfnl  blow  giyen  below  the  knee.  .  .  .  To  the  poor  woman's  great 
horror  and  the  terror  of  all  present,  her  leg  flew  to  the  other  side  of  the 


room.*' 


To  this  absolute  confidence  in  dogmaiB  mi^T^oai^^V^  %^\!^qt^ 
dnriDg  earljr  lifo,  mast  be  ascribed  the  TesAVne«)^  V\\}ti  ^\i\^  ^^ 
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tendants,  wives,  and  even  friends,  kill  themaelves  at  a  fanenl 
that  they  may  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  insiance 
named  by  Bancroft  (vol.  i,  p.  288)  of  the  Walia  Walla  chieftain 
who  **  caused  himself  to  be  bnried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the 
last  of  hiB  fi?e  sons,"  remindin^r  qb  of  the  Fijians  and  Tannese 
who  go  cheerfnlly  to  their  ?oTantary  deAths,  vividly  iUostrates 
this  tnit  which  makes  monstrous  creeds  possible. 

No  evidence  shakes  such  beliefs.  Diaproofs  are  evaded  by 
asserting  beliefs  eqnally  absurd.  Speaking  of  a  distant  stamp 
mistaken  for  a  man,  an  Australian  said  to  Mr.  Gameron — 
*'  That  fellow  was  a  gnmatch  [ghost],  only  when  you  came  up  he 
made  himself  like  a  stump "  (AnthropoL  InsL  Jaur.y  voL  xiy,  p. 
363). 

Natural  Ultmona. — ^In  §  53,  I  argaed  that  these  probably  aid 
in  strengthening  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  primi- 
tive man  forms.  How  they  thns  play  a  part  is  shown  in  v&m- 
b6ry's  Sketehet  of  Centhil  Asioy  pp.  72,  73  :— 

'*  Ab  we  were  crossing  the  high  plateau  of  Kaflan  Kir,  which  fonns  part  of 
Ustyort,  ntnnmff  towards  the  north-eaat,  the  horizon  waa  often  adoraed  with 
the  mo6t  beaunful  Fata  Morgana.  Thia  phenomenon  la  undoubtedlj  to  be 
Seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  hot,  but  drj,  atmoephere  of  the  deserts 
of  Central  Asia,  and  alfords  the  most  splendid  optical  illusiona  which  one  can 
imagine.  I  was  always  enchanted  with  these  pictures  of  citiea,  towers,  and 
Castles  dancing  in  the  air,  of  vast  caravana,  horsemen  engaged  in  combat,  and 
individual  gigantic  forma  which  continually  disappeared  from  one  place  to 
reappear  in  another.  As  for  my  nomad  oompanions,  they  regaided  the  neigfa* 
bourhoods  where  Üiese  phenomena  are  obaerved  with  no  little  awe.  Acoording 
to  their  opinion  these  are  ghosts  of  men  and  dties  which  formerly  existed 
there,  and  now  at  oertain  times  roll  about  in  the  air." 

This  account  rccalls  the  descriptions  given  by  the  ancoltnred 
among  ourselves  of  the  northem  aurora :  similarly  showing,  as  it 
does,  that  an  excited  imagination  gives  definiteness  to  indefinite 
forms ;  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  the  remote  regions 
indicated  by  VÄmb^ry,  there  can  have  been  any  such  thing  as  a 
Fata  Morgana  derived  from  an  actual  city.  Among  onnelves, 
especially  in  troabled  times,  unnsual  displays  of  the  Aurora 
Boreaiis  are  described  by  superstitious  people  as  the  conflicts  of 
armies  in  the  heavens. 

Not  only  has  hypothesis  an  effect  conspicuous  to  all  in  per- 
verting  judgment,  but  it  has  an  effect  less  manifest  but  still 
decided,  in  perverting  perception.  Elsewhere  I  have  given  ex- 
amples  of  this  effect  (Bsmys^  first  series,  original  edition,  p.  412), 
and  doubtless  they  have  been  observed  by  many.  Tf  hypothesis 
thus  perturbs  perception  during  states  of  mental  calm,  stUl 
more  does  it  perturb  it  dxmii^  «tates  of  mental  excitement — 
especially  those  produced  \>n  i^«t,  'YW  \«MvVKeäv»  V9(^s^g(s^<^\^ 
proceeding  either  iroiti  viiXKm  o\  itom  ^VöööwV  >öwso.  'xssss^rwä 
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itself  so  fitrongly  on  tlie  mind  that  trae  perception  becomes 
Bcarcely  possible.  It  needs  but  to  remeraber  that  recognition  of 
a  thing  as  such  or  such,  ia  a  mental  act  in  which  Imagination 
always  plays  a  large  part,  by  adding  to  the  mere  Visual  im- 
pressions  those  many  ideas  which  constitute  a  conception  of  the 
thing  giving  the  impressions,  to  see  that  when,  in  a  State  of 
f right,  imagination  is  pnt  on  a  wrong  track,  association  readily 
famishes  all  those  attributes  which  are  needfnl  to  fill  up  the 
framework  which  the  appearance  yields ;  and  conscioosness  once 
fiUed  with  the  aUrming  conception,  can  with  difficnlty  be  brought 
back  to  that  relatively  passive  State  required  for  receiving  the 
actual  impressions,  and  rightly  interpreting  them. 

Hence  where  there  exists  that  primitive  crednlity  exemplified 
above,  the  rectifying  of  a  perception  thns  distorted  by  imagina- 
tion cannot  be  expected.  Minds  having  those  traits  set  forth  in 
the  chapter  entitled  **  The  Primitive  Man,  Intellectual " — minds 
which  have  had  no  cultnre  giving  them  tendencies  towards  criti- 
cism  and  scepticism — ^minds  wMch  have  no  notion  of  a  natural 
Order  of  law,  of  cause ;  are  minds  which  can  make  no  resistance 
to  any  suggested  idea  or  interpretation.  There  is  no  oiganized 
experience  to  produce  hesitation.  There  is  no  doubt  takmg  the 
shape — **This  cannot  be,"  or — ''That  is  impossible."  Conse- 
qnentiy,  a  fancy  once  having  got  possession,  retains  possession, 
and  becomes  an  accepted  fact.  If  we  always  carry  with  us 
the  remembrance  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  we  shall  see  how 
apparently  reasonable  to  savages  are  explanations  of  things 
which  they  make. 

Same  Early  Interpre*ations, — If  we  set  out  with  the  truth 
that  the  laws  of  mind  are  the  same  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom,  we  shall  see  that  from  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence 
of  unf  amiliar  phenomena,  we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  inter- 

Eretations  which  primitive  men  make  of  such  phenomena.  A 
rute,  even  of  great  power  and  courage,  betrays  alarm  in  presence 
of  a  moving  object  the  like  of  which  it  has  never  seen  before. 
The  assertion  that  a  tiger  has  been  known  to  show  fear  of  a 
mouse  in  his  cage,  is  made  more  credible  than  it  would  eise  be 
by  watching  a  dog  when  there  is  placed  before  him  some  such 
creature  as  a  small  crab.  Dread  of  the  unknown  appears  to  be  a 
universal  emotion— even  when  the  unknown  is  not  at  all  porten- 
tous  in  character. 

Stranger  and  enemy  are  almost  synonymous  in  the  minds  of 
brutes  and  of  primitive  men.  By  inherited  effects  of  expe- 
riences  the  connexion  of  ideas  has  been  made  organic ;  as  an 
infant  in  arms  shows  us  when  an  unfamiliar  face  mokfiCLltCT^s 
tbougb  in  its  own  life  no  evil  haa  ever  loWovieÄ.  \X\^  «v.^!dX.  <ä  «». 
uDfamiliar  face,     While  "  familiarity  bteed»  cotiXäto^V  ^"^^"^  ^^ 
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the  vast  or  oi  the  powerfal,  unusualness  breeds  fear  even  of  that 
which  is  relaüvely  small  or  feeble. 

On  the  one  band,  then,  a  periodic  e?ent  wbicb  is  intrinsically 
very  imposing,  excites  but  little  attention  if  no  mischief  has  ever 
been  joined  with  it ;  while,  on  the  otber  band,  an  event  not  in- 
trinsically  imposing,  if  it  has  never  before  been  witnessed,  and 
especially  if  it  seems  to  show  the  spontaneity  indicative  of  life, 
arouses  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Aa  was  shown  in  Chapter  XI  of 
Part  ly  it  is  by  the  spontaneity  of  their  acts  that  li?ing  objects 
are  conspicuously  distinguished  from  dead  objects;  and  hence 
this  trait  becomes  the  sign  of  an  ability  to  do  various  things  be- 
sides  that  which  is  witnessed — to  do,  therefore,  something  which 
may  prove  injurious  or  fatal. 

Öarrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  attitude  common  to 
animal  intelligence  and  uninstracted  human  intelligence,  we 
shall  see  why  certain  regularly  recurring  phenomena  of  an  aston- 
ishing  kind,  such  as  the  daily  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  Sun,  excite  in  the  primitive  man  neither  surprise  nor  specula- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  phenomenon  which  unexpectedly 
breaks  the  ordinary  course  of  things  by  a  sound  or  motion,  pro- 
duces  dismay,  foUowed  by  some  vague  Suggestion  of  an  agent: 
the  agent  thought  of  being  one  having  some  likeness  to  agents 
disclosed  by  past  experiences.  Hence  the  tendency  to  ascribe 
any  irregularly  recurring  phenomenon  to  a  living  creature  (the 
actions  of  living  creatures  being  irregulär),  and,  primarily,  to  a 
living  creature  diifering  in  the  least  degree  possible  from  liviog 
creatures  of  known  kinds.  Observe  some  samples  of  these  early 
interpretations.  Of  a  place  in  the  Chippeway  country,  Catlin 
says — 

"Near  this  spot,  also,  on  a  hi«jh  raound,  is  the  •  Thunder'K  nrnt^  (nid-d»- 
tannere),  where  *  a  very  small  bird  sits  upon  her  ef»g8  during  fair  weather, 
and  the  skies  are  rent  with  bolts  of  thunder  at  the  approach  of  a  stonn, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  hatching  of  her  brood !  *  *'  (Geo.  Catlin,  lUustrO' 
/ioiM,  «/<? ,  of  the  North  American  Indiaru,  vol.  ü,  p.  164.) 

Of  an  allied  race,  the  Ojibways,  we  read : — 

"  No  one  seemed  f  ortunate  enough  to  discoTcr  the  resort  of  theee  great 
birds,  which  were  ealled  Ah-ne-me-keeg  (Thnndeny  .-.  .  "These  birds  are 
seldom  seen,  but  are  often  heard  in  the  skies,  where  they  fly  hi(;hcr  than  they 
once  did.  .  .  .  They  wink,  and  the  fire  flashes  from  their  eyes  "  (G.  Copwav, 
The  Tradüional  Hittory  and  Characterwtie  Sketches  of  the  Ojibieau  Naüem, 
pp.  110,  113.)  J  J        . 

So,  too,  conceming  the  Western  Indians  of  North  America, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Boiler  teils  us  that  bis  companion,  "the  Bob-tail- 
Wolf  "— 

"said  that  there  was.  high  in  air,  far  out  of  slght,  flying  continually  and 
never  resting,  an  cajrk  ot  letrWjVe  aXie.  .  .  .  "Ä^  ^ik^%  \xä  >Rv\i!^s«»!\.  Wid 
peBl9  of  thunder  roll  over  l\\e  pm\nc  \  '^YvcivXä  Nr«!k>RÄ\iv^  ^-^«fe^W.^v^VssMCf 
{Amang  the  Indiamt^  p.  251 .) 
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By  a  distant  unallied  people,  the  Karens,  the  cause  of  storms 
\b  Said  to  be  an  animal  '*  with  bat-like  wings."  ^^  When  it 
attere  its  voice,  it  thunders,  and  wben  it  flaps  its  wings,  fire  is 
produced,  and  it  lightens.^'  (Mason,  Jaur.  Aiiaiie  Socy,  Bengale 
xxxiv,  Part  2,  p.  217.) 

Now  a  thunderstonn  being  one  of  tbose  incidents  cbaracterized 
by  an  apparent  spontaneity  suggestive  of  living  agency,*  the 
question  wbich  naturally  arises  is — **  What  is  the  living  agent  ?  ^' 
The  sky  is  the  region  in  which  this  sudden  action  is  witnessed. 
The  living  agent  is  therefore  inferred  to  be  some  creature  which 
f  requents  the  sky — a  flying  creature,  bird-like  or  bat-like.  Here 
let  US  note  two  things.  First  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  a 
simple  association  between  this  incident  which  by  its  character 
suggests  living  agency,  and  a  living  agent  such  as  is  commonly 
Seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  occurrence.  Second,  the  con- 
ceived  ägent  is  not  of  the  kind  we  call  supematural^-does  not 
belong  to  a  supposed  spiritual  world ;  but  is  a  purely  natural 
agent.  And  the  obvious  course  of  thought  is  one  that  brings 
the  actions  observed  into  the  same  category  with  the  actions  of 
the  living  creatures  supposed  to  be  instrumental:  wind  being 
ascribed  to  the  flapping  of  wings,  sound  to  this  cause  or  to  a 
voice,  and  lightning  to  the  flashing  of  eyes. 

In  a  different  though  allied  class,  stand  the  interpretations  of 
eclipses.  Among  uncnltnred  peoples,  animals  are  generally  the 
assigned  agents;  and  though  they  are  not  flying  animals,  yet 
they  are  animals  supposed  to  be  in  the  heavens.  Remembering 
that  various  savages,  as  instance  the  Esquimanz,  believe  beasts 
as  well  as  men  have  access  to  the  sky  f rom  the  mountain-tops — 
remembering  the  Cahroc  story  given  in  §  180,  of  the  coyote 
who  thus  got  among  the  stars ;  we  may  see  how  it  happens  that 
when  imagining  some  living  agent  which  produces  this  sudden 
change  in  the  Sun  by  taking  out  a  piece  f  rom  bis  side,  savages 
should  think  of  a  beast  as  the  cause.  Naturally  enough  *Hhe 
Esthonians  say  the  sun  or  moon  48  being  eaten'"  (Grimm, 
Teutonie  Myth,,  voL  ii,  p.  707) ;  since  the  being  eaten  accounts 
alike  for  the  gradual  disappearance,  and  for  the  sharp  outline  of 
the  increasing  gap  made.  We  find  kindred  interpretations  in 
many  places.  By  the  Guaranis  '*  eclipses  were  held  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  Jaguar  and  a  great  dog,  who  pursued  the  sun 
and  moon  to  devour  them  "  (Southey,  History  of  Braeil,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  371-2).  The  Norse  mythology  teils  of  "  Mänagarmr  (moon- 
dog) ; "  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  the  Norse  "  fancied 
the  monster  had  already  got  a  part  of  the  shining  orb  between 
bis  jaws "  (Grimm,  Teutonie  Myth.^  vol.  ii,  p.  706).  We  read 
of  the  remotc  Chiqnitos  of  South  America^  that  "durin^  an 
eclipse  [o£  the  moon]  they  shoot  arrows  uipyiii,t^,  %sA  <s.\;^  ^ai^iNA 
U>  dnre  awajr  the  dogs,    who,  they  beVieve,  \i\iu\,  \Ät  SXÄ^^^J^ 
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beaven  ;  and  when  they  overtake  her,  the  darkness  of  tbe  orb  is 
caused  by  the  biood  which  ruDs  from  her  wounds  '*  (Sonthey, 
HUtory  of  BrassH,  vol.  i,  p.  335).  E?idently,  theo,  this  ezplana- 
tion  arises  naturally  in  primitive  minds.  The  kindred,  and  yet 
different,  explanation  of  the  Nootka-Sound  people,  wbo,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  *'  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  eaid  that  a 
great  cod  fish  was  endeavouring  to  swallow  her "  ( Jewitt, 
Narrative  of  Captivity  among  the  Savapes  of  Nootka  Sound, 
p.  165),  and  the  simiUr  belief  cnrrent  among  the  Arabs,  that 
a  huge  fish  pursues  the  planet  which  is  eclipsed  (Niebahr, 
Description  de  PArabie,  p.  106),  may  possibly  result  from  the 
conception  of  waters  above  the  firmament  in  which  great  fish 
reside.  Bat,  in  any  case,  we  see  in  these  interpretations,  as  in 
those  of  thanderstorms,  that  there  is  as  near  an  assimilation  as 
may  be  to  the  natural  actions  of  natnral  agents.  There  is 
neither  any  thoaght  of  a  deity  as  the  caase,  nor  of  anything  to 
be  classed  as  spiritaal  power. 

Take  next  the  interpretations  given  in  different  places  of 
earthqaakes.  Kampfer  says  the  Japanese  "  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  cause  of  earthqaakes  is  a  huge  whale^s  creeping  Under- 
ground "  (ffistory  of  Japan,  Pinkerton'e  Voyagee,  voL  vii,  pp. 
684-5).  Now  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Tylor 
suggests,  the  finding  of  large  fossil  bones,  implying  the  oc- 
casional  presence  of  great  animals  Underground,  ied  to  this 
Interpretation,  and  similarly  in  Siberia,  Ied  to  the  Interpre- 
tation of  earthquakes  as  due  to  motions  of  Underground  mam- 
moths — creatures  whose  bones,  and  even  undecayed  bodies,  are 
f ound  imbedded  in  ice  below  the  surface ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  mode  of  thought  is  exhibited.  This  sudden  and  seemingly- 
spDntaneous  motion  of  the  Barth  is  ascribed  to  an  agent  of  the 
class  which  habitually  exhibits  sudden  spontaneous  motions — 
an  animal.  And  the  question — What  animal  ?  being  raised,  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  must  be  an  animal  which  exists  down 
below.  Explanations  elsewhere  given  betray  like  trains  of  ideas. 
Bancroft  says  'Hhe  Southern  Califomians  believed  that  when 
the  Creator  made  the  world  he  fixed  it  on  the  back  of  seven 
giants,  whose  movements  .  .  .  cause  earthquakes"  (Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  iii,  p.  122).  As  given  by 
John  Bell,  a  conception  of  the  Lamas  was  that  the  Earth  rests 
on  a  golden  f rog ;  *'  and  whenever  this  prodigious  f rog  had 
occasion  to  Scratch  its  head,  or  Stretch  out  its  foot,  that  part 
of  the  earth  immediately  above  was  shaken  "  {A  Journey  from 
St.  Peterehurgh  to  Pehin  in  the  year  1719.  Pinkerton' s  Voyagee, 
vol.  vii,  p.  360).  So,  too,  by  the  Norse  belief  that  earthquakes 
are  caused  "  by  tlie  bItu^wV^ä  oi  ^w\!k^  lAkv"  (Grimm, 
Teutonic  Myth,,  vo\.  ü,  p.  Ö\^^\  «&  ^^"^^  «^  "^1  ^^  Yv^v^xi.  \sf^^ 
that  when  Dengeh  "  Iutto  a\>oMX   ox  U^vsx>ö\^  vö.  V>ä  ^>^^  "siö!^ 
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earth  shakes  and  qnakes  exceedingly  '^  {Lotöma,  ot  Two  Years  in 
Cannibal'landy  hy  H.  Britton,  p.  195-6);  we  are  shown  that  the 
hypothesis  is  of  the  naturalistic  class  rather  than  of  the  super- 
natiiralistic  class.  The  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  iiving  agent  con- 
ceived  as  existing  where  the  effect  is  produced,  and  operating 
after  the  sarae  mechanical  roanner  with  known  Iiving  agents. 
The  only  case  I  have  inet  with  in  which  agencj  of  this  kind  is 
not  assigned,  serves  still  better  to  show  that  the  phenomenon 
is  classcd  with  known  natural  phenomena.  Concemiog  the 
Esqaimanx  interpretation  of  earthquakes,  Crantz  says — '^  thej 
imagine  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  rests  upon  pillars,  which  are 
now  mouldering  away  by  age,  so  that  they  freqaently  crack " 
(Hisiory  of  Oreenland,  i,  211). 

From  earthqnakes  we  may  pass  to  volcanic  eraptions  without 
finding  any  wider  divergence  from  this  form  of  explanation 
than  is  to  be  expected  from  the  natare  of  the  appearances. 
Two  low  races,  remote  in  habitat  and  type,  yield  iUustrations. 
In  North  America  '*  the  Koniagas,  for  example,  held  that  the 
craters  of  Alaska  were  inhabited  by  beings  mightier  than  men, 
and  that  these  sent  forth  fire  and  smoke  when  they  heated  their 
sweat-houses,  or  cooked  their  food "  (Bancroft,  Native  Raee$y 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  122).  And  among  the  aborigines  of  Western 
Australia,  it  is  a  tradition  that  **  *  once  on  a  time,  the  lu-gnas, 
who  live  Underground,  bein^  very  sulky,  to  spite  the  poor 
black  fellows,  who  seemed  to  have  the  good-will  of  no  one,  made 
great  fires  and  threw  up  red-hot  stones,  fire,  etc.,  and  thus 
Durned  the  whole  of  that  conntry '  ^*  ( Tlie  Aboriffines  of  Aus- 
tralia. A.  Oldfield,  in  Tr.  Eth.  8ocy„  N.S.,  vol.  iii,  p.  282). 
The  only  noteworthy  unhkeness  here,  is  that  beings  of  the 
human  type  are  assumed :  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
the  only  known  kinds  of  beings  who  can  produce  fire  or  make 
use  of  it. 

For  collecting  together  these  interpretations  of  thunderstorms, 
eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  eruptions,  my  motive  has  been  to 
show  that  in  primitive  thonght,  events  which  are  of  irregulär 
occurrcnce,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  their  apparent  spontaneity, 
snggests  Iiving  agents,  are  ascribed  to  Iiving  agents  deviating  as 
littlo  from  ordinary  ones  as  may  be ;  and  are  devoid  of  anything 
like  religious  idea  or  sentiment.  The  beliefs  held  conceming 
these  events  yield  no  sign  of  that  Nature-worship  supposed  to 
be  innate  in  the  nncivilized ;  though  the  portentonsness  of  the 
events  might  be  expected  to  arouse  it,  did  it  exist.  Nor  do  they 
betray  the  conception  of  one  or  ipany  invisible  powers  of  the 
kind  called  supernatural  among  advanced  peoples.  Though  we 
carelesslj  group  together  all  absurd  ideaa  of  sava^es  under  thft 
general  name  of  soperstitions,  yet,  a»  we  \v^t^  ^fc^^^^\^  \^  ^ 
BignißcBnt  distittction  between  these  -wYvicYi  Äio^  tio  T^CÄ\gK\>Ä$s^ 
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of  alleged  spiritual  beings  and  those  in  which  such  recognition  is 
fiihown.  Bnt  now,  how  does  there  resnlt  transition  from  ihe  one 
to  the  other  f  Some  interpretaüons  of  intermediate  kinds  will 
prepare  the  way  f or  an  answer. 

The  ancient  Pcravians  fancied  Thunder  "  to  bee  a  man  in 
heaven,  with  a  sling  and  a  mace,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
cause  raine,  haile,  ihunder "  {Jos.  de  Acoita^  vol.  ü,  p.  304^.  In 
Samoa  '^  the  chiefs  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  heavens  ana  send 
down  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain  ^'  (Turner,  Samoa  a  Hundred 
Tears  Ago^  p.  277).  And  describing  the  belief s  of  ihe  Yeddahs 
(whose  gods  are  the  ghosts  of  relatives),  Bailey  writes : — ''  Of 
thunder  they  say  'a  spirit  or  a  god  has  cried  out'"  (TVaiw. 
Eih.  Soey.  Lon,,  N.S.,  ii,  p.  802,  and  note  §).  In  these  cases, 
then,  the  living  agent  conceived  is  a  man  who  either  retains  in 
the  heavens  his  original  character,  or  is  in  some  way  trans- 
figured.  Conceming  eclipses  we  read  that  ''the  Tlascaltecs, 
regarding  the  sun  and  the  moon  as  husband  and  wife,  believed 
eclipses  to  be  domestic  quarreis  "  (Bancroft,  NaHve  Baees,  etc, 
?ol.  iii,  p.  111).  Marsden  says  of  the  Sumatrans,  that  "dur- 
ing  an  eclipse  they  made  a  loud  noise  with  sounding  instm- 
ments,  to  prerent  one  luminary  from  devouring  the  other" 
(HUtory  of  Sumatra^  p.  194).  And  then  among  the  Polynesians, 
''some  imagined  that  on  an  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon  were 
swallowed  by  the  god  which  they  had  by  neglect  offended. 
Liberal  presents  were  offered,  which  were  supposed  to  induce 
the  god  to  abate  his  anger,  and  eject  the  luminaries  of  day  and 
night  from  his  stomach  "  (Ellis,  Polynuian  Besearekes^  1859,  voL 
i,  pp.  331-2). 

Here  then,  while  the  appearances  are  explained  as  cansed  by 
unknown  human  beings  acting  in  ways  allied  to  those  of  known 
living  beings,  we  have,  in  the  introduction  here  of  a  transfigured 
man,  and  there  of  a  god,  as  instrumental,  a  recourse  to  explana- 
tions  no  longer  of  the  purely  natural  kind. 

Whence  comes  this  new  order  of  supposed  beings?  How 
does  there  arise  in  men's  minds  the  idea  of  a  species  of  animate 
power  unlike  the  animate  powers  they  seo  around  them  in  beasts 
and  men  ?  What  originates  the  conception  of  this  supematural 
agency  which,  once  adopted,  develops  so  largely  as  nearly  to 
exclude  all  other  agenciesf  There  is  a  simple  answer.  By 
transition  from  the  dream  to  the  ghost,  and  from  ihe  ghost  to 
the  god,  there  is  reached  a  conceived  kind  of  cause  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion  and  admitting  of  all  adjustments;  and 
hence  serving  for  explanations  of  every  kind. 

Con/uswn  of  Dreams  toitK  ReaUtie%  durvivg  CKildKood. — Occa- 
aionally   we   hear   it   TeiuATVed.  ol  ^t^waa  ^ömX  >ööÄvt  >iftK(s^\\)% 
actuaJitv  affected  the  feeWng^  iox  w>m^  Niöxvi!^  ^VKt  wiök«^\  «ö. 
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impression  like  that,  say,  of  escape  from  real  danger,  continuing 
af  ter  recognition  of  the  f act  that  the  danger  was  ideal.  The  tend- 
ency  of  an  eztremelj  viyid  dream  thus  to  generale  an  emotion 
such  as  accompanies  realitj,  is  one  factor  in  producing  belief  in 
its  realitj.  I  nave  lately  met  with  striking  proofs  of  this.  In  a 
Company  of  less  than  a  dozen  persona,  three  testified  to  having  in 
childhood  had  such  vivid  dreams  of  flying  down  stairs,  and  being 
impressed  so  strongly  with  the  experiences  as  real,  that  they  actu- 
ally  tried  to  fly  down  stairs ;  and  one  of  them  suffered  from  an 
injnred  ankle  consequcnt  on  the  attempt. 

On  writing  snbsequently  to  the  lady  in  whose  family  these 
Statements  were  made,  to  verify  my  rccollections  of  them,  she 
gave  me  a  storv  which  one  of  her  daughters  had  snbsequently 
narrated,  showing  how  literally  this  daughter  had  accepted  her 
▼isions  in  childhood.  ßrought  up  amid  much  talk  about  animals, 
she,  on  one  occasion,  dreamed  that  a  gorilla,  who  lived  near  at 
hand,  gave  her  something ;  and,  she  added — '*  When  I  walked  up 
the  laue,  1  used  to  wonder  where  the  gorilla  lived/' 

Now  if  dream -experiences  and  wfücing  experiences  are  thus 
confounded  by  the  children  of  the  civilized,  notwithstanding  the 
discriminations  which  they  have  heard  made  by  adults,  and  not- 
withstanding the  conception  that  has  been  given  to  them  of 
mind  as  an  indwelling  entity  distinct  from  body ;  it  is  obvious 
that  primitive  men,  lacking  this  theory  of  mind,  lacking  words 
in  which  to  express  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking, 
too,  instruction  from  the  more  cultivated,  will  inevitably  con- 
fase  dream-thoughts  and  the  thoaghts  of  the  wakinff  State. 
Hence  on  reading  of  savages,  as  for  instance  the  Eamschadales, 
that  the  ideas  of  sleeping  and  waking  life  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded by  them,  we  snall  see  that,  so  f ar  from  being  anomalous, 
a  confounding  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  at  first  in- 
evitable. 

Especially  shall  we  see  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  inter- 
pretations  of  primitive  conceptions  thus  yielded,  when  we  remem- 
ber  that  even  still,  in  some  of  the  educated  among  öurselves, 
there  survivcs  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  seen  in  dreams ; 
and  that  at  the  present  moment  there  exists  a  group  of  highly- 
cnltivated  men  having  for  one  of  their  objects  to  collect  the  nar- 
ratives  of  supernatural  visitations  during  sleep. 

Dreams  as  literally  accepted  hy  Savages, — Already  in  §§  70, 
71,  I  have  variously  illustrated  the  truth  that  adults  among 
savages,  like  many  children  among  ourselves,  regard  as  real  the 
adventures  gone  through,  and  persons  seen,  in  dreams.  The  Zulus 
fumished  sundry  instances,  which  will  be  recalled  by  this  addi- 
tional  one : — 
"  Wbf  did  not  our  aooestral  spirita  teUme  Vn  «.  drwim  ^XÄ\.^«t^  '^^  vwafc- 
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thiDg  whicb  they  wanted,  instead  of  reTealing  themsdves  bj  oomiiu;  to  kill 
the  child  in  tbis  way  ?  '*  (Bp.  CaUawaj,  The  lUligiaus  Sjfian,  oftke  Ama^ 
tulu,  pp.  871-2.) 

And  I  may  add  another  somewhat  different  in  kind  furnisbed 
by  the  mythology  of  the  Mangaians.  They  say  that  "  Vätea,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men  ...  in  his  dreams  several  times  saw  a 
beautiful  woman.  On  one  happy  occasion  he  sncceeded  in  clatch- 
ing  her  in  his  sleep,  and  thus  detained  the  fair  sprite  as  his  wife  ^ 
(W.  W.  GiU,  MythB  and  Songs^  <&c.,  pp.  3,  7).  Bat  among  the 
most  specific  and  instnictive  facta  exhibiting  these  primitive  con- 
ceptions,  are  those  recently  ^ven  by  Mr.  Everard  F.  Im  Thnra, 
conceming  the  Indiana  of  British  Gaiana.  I  quote  from  the 
Journal  qf  the  Anthropological  Institute^  vol.  xi : — 

**  One  moming  when  it  was  Important  to  get  away  from  a  camp  on  the 
Easeqoibo  River,  at  which  I  had  been  detained  for  some  days  by  the  illness  of 
Bome  of  my  Indian  oompanions,  I  found  that  one  of  the  invalids,  a  yoiug 
M acusi  Indian,  though  better  in  bealth,  was  so  enraged  against  me  that  he 
refused  to  stir ;  for  he  declared  that,  with  great  want  of  oonaideration  for 
his  weak  health,  I  had  taken  him  out  daring  the  night,  and  had  made  hfan 
drag  the  canoe  up  a  seriee  of  diflScult  Cataracta.  Nothing  woald  persoade 
him  of  the  fact  that  this  was  but  a  drcam.*'    (p.  864.) 

**  At  that  time  we  were  all  suffering  from  a  great  scardty  of  food.  .  .  . 
Moming'  after  moming  the  Indians  declared  that  some  absent  man,  whom 
they'  named,  had  visited  their  hammocks  during  the  night,  and  had  bMten  or 
otherwise  maltreated  them ;  and  they  always  insisted  upon  mudi  nibbing  of 
the  Bupposed  bruised  parte  of  their  bodies.**    (p.  864.) 

"  In  the  middle  of  one  night  I  was  awakened  by  an  Arawak,  named  Sam, 
the  captain  or  headman  of  my  Indians,  only  to  be  told  the  bewildering  words, 
'  (George  speak  me  very  bad,  boss  ;  you  cut  his  bits.'  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  suffidently  collect  my  senses  to  remember  that  *  bits,'  or  f ourpenny 
pieces,  are  the  units  in  which,  among  Creoles  and  semi-civiliied  Indians, 
calculations  of  money,  and  consequently  of  wages,  are  made ;  that  *  to  cot 
bits  *  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  bits,  or  the  wages  given ;  and  to  ander- 
stand that  Sam,  as  captain,  having  dreamed  that  George,  his  subordinate; 
had  spoken  impudently  to  him,  the  former,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
his  Position,  now  insisted  that  the  culprit  shoold  be  puniahed  in  real  life." 
(pp.  864-5.) 

Experiences  of  this  kind  led  Mr.  Im  Thum  to  the  conclnsion 
expressed  in  another  paragraph,  that  '*  the  dreams  which  come  in 
sleep  to  the  Indian  are  to  him  as  real  as  any  of  the  events  of  his 
waking  life."     (p.  364.) 

Waking  Visians, — In  illustration  of  these,  and  the  acceptance 
of  thom  as  real  by  the  Guiana  Indians,  Mr.  Im  Thum  writes,  in 
the  above-named  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  In- 
stitute,  as  f ollows : — 

**One  moming  in  1878,  when  I  was  living  in  a  Macusi  village,  a  party  of 
Indians  of  the  same  tnbc  Nnth  whom  l  had  had  some  dealings,  came  from 
their  neighbouring  y\\\a^  vM\\  \W  ^^Vcvst^xAr^  t«q^^^  ^%x  \  ^^sqS^4  lend 
them  guna  and  would  go  wU\v  iWnx  \jo  «X\a.Oiil  ^^  Kx«NaÄ.\fiäfiÄSA^  v 
Village  some  twenty  nxiYea  d\a\ÄXiV    THiws^^^  ^itÄ^  'ä  wi  ^ocsaasu^^  ^n»»^ 
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feeUng  of  hottility  between  ihe  Macusi  and  the  Areeana  Indiana,  thia  request, 
remembering  how  peaoeful  the  Indiana  now  generally  are,  seemed  to  me  Yerj 
Strange.  It  was  explained  that  a  certain  man,  named  Tori,  one  of  the  aup- 
pliants,  had  a  daj  or  two  previoofllj  been  sitting  alone  on  the  sayannah  out- 
aide  hia  house,  when  looking  up  from  the  arrow-head  which  he  was  f ashioning, 
he  found  aome  Arecunaa,  whom  he  imew  by  sight,  belonging  to  the  village 
againat  which  war  was  now  to  be  waged,  Standing  OTer  him  with  uplifted 
war-clubs  as  if  to  strike  him  down.  Tori  oontinued  to  explain  that  his 
shouts  bringing  his  own  people  out  of  their  houaes,  the  Arecunaa  Tanished 
without  doing  any  härm.  The  story  was  utterly  incredible,  but  after  much 
cross  examination,  it  was  evident  that  Tori  himself  belieyed  it,  and  I  can  only 
Buppoee  that  it  waa  a  caae  in  which  a  natural  viBion  was  believed  as  a  reality.** 
(p.  366.) 

Respecting  phenomena  of  tkis  kind  Mr.  Im  Tham  sajs  of  the 
Indian  that  "  visions  are  to  himf,  when  awake,  what  dreams  are 
to  him  when  asleep ;  and  the  creatnres  of  his  visions  seem  in  no 
waj  different  from  those  of  his  dreams.''  (p.  366.)  And  he  then 
contrasts  visions  of  two  kinds : — 

*'  A  distinotion  may  here  be  drawn  .  .  .  between  natural  visions — ^those 
which  appear  to  a  man  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  abnormal  oondition  in  which  his 
body  aocidentally  happens  to  be  at  the  moment — and  artificial  visions,  which 
appear  to  a  man  in  consequenoe  of  the  abnormal  condition  into  which  he  haa 
brought  himself  by  such  means  as  fasting  and  the  use  of  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics  for  the  express  purpoae  of  experiendng  visions."    (p.  365.) 

These  last,  which  he  distingaishes  as  artificial  visions,  he 
remarks  are  '*  mach  more  f requent  in  Indian  life,  especially  in 
one  particular  connection-— the  peaiman,  or  medicine  man,  the 
priest,  doctor,  sorcerer,  andf  prophet  of  Indian  society.''    (p.  366.) 

WaJeing  Vinons  among  the  Oivilized, — How  natarally  savages, 
accepting  as  real  their  visions  dnring  sleep,  may  be  misled  by 
wakmg  visions,  will  be  made  clear  by  reading  accounts  of 
illosions  which  occur  during  abnormal  nervoos  excitements 
among  ourselves.  In  sapport  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  received,  in  1877,  an  acconnt  of 
his  experiences  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  the  Shakspearean  scholar. 
He  kindly  allows  me  to  publish  them  ;  which  I  do  after  making 
some  abridgments : — 

"  About  1844,  when  18  yeara  old,  after  a  lengthened  experience  of  som* 
nambulism  and  sleep  talking,  induoed  by  nervous  excitement  caused  by  inju- 
didous  legends  told  me  by  a  nurse  in  order  to  secure  silenoe  through  frigbt 
aa  to  her  connexion  with  a  policeman,  I  read  a  vast  amount  of  ghost-litera* 
tore,  old  witch-trials,  German  tales  of  horror,  etc.  This  produced  an  exalted 
nervooa  exdtement,  wbence  disease  of  optic  nerves.  The  first  illusion  waa 
aedng  my  bedroom  filled  with  stars  at  night,  and  the  floor  covered  with  oyster- 
ahells  in  the  moming.  I  always  went  to  bed  without  candle  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  fear  of  the  £irk.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  number  of  more  complex 
iUuaiona,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  waa  a  shower  of  human  heada  passing 
in  through  the  window  in  a  cascade. 

"About  1845,  I  woke  up  at  midnif^ht,  and  aaw  m^  Yit^i^w  V^wj»^  Xw»s^ 
Ifin/^  on  tbe  bed.     I  attempted  to  take  hold  ol  Y\\m  XiMl  \xv^  w^  \»»Äa. 
tbraagbbim.    Hiß  subaequent  death  convinced  m©\3b»x\i»a  ^^^^'"^^^^^"^ 
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but  that  he  had  actuiüly  Tisited  me  in  his  sleep.  I  mean  that  his  *  bouI  '  had 
been  with  me.  .  .  .  M 7  belief,  previously  pure  materialiatic  (2nd  stage,  Ist 
being  pagan),  became  a  sort  of  spiritualistic  Christianity. 

"In  18ßl-2,  when  an  undergraduate,  I  woke  up  one  moming,  and  od 
opening  my  eyes  (not  having  been  dreaming  of  the  thing),  I  saw  Raphael^s 
Madonua  *  in  the  chair '  on  the  ceiling  in  füll  colours.  I  had  often  scen  eo- 
gravings  of  this  picture,  but  no  ooloured  copy  as  I  supposed.  I  thereupon 
noted  the  colours  carefully,  and  was  surprised  on  enquiry  to  find  tfaem  acca- 
rate.  By  chance,  some  weeks  after,  I  was  told  of  Baxter's  oleop>aph,  and 
found  that  I  had  passed  one  in  a  shop-window  in  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge, 
the  night  before  my  vision. 

"  In  1854,  I  had  been  playing  whist  late.     Hr.  W had  loFt  a  few 

shillingSf  perhaps  fiye.  I  woke  up  in  the  night,  and  aaw  him  standing  in  hit 
nightshirt  demanding  compensation  audibly,  and  stating  that  he  hü  com- 
mitted  suidde.  He  put  his  eold  band  an  my  ehest,  then  1  tried  to  roove  it, 
and  found  it  my  own,  which  had  become  numb  and  oold  from  bcing  exposed. 
There  is  a  case  of  *  ghosts  demanding  revenge.*  Had  he  really  been  a  great 
loser  and  I  a  guner,  he  might  have  killed  himself,  and  a  streng  case  for 
actual  appearanoe  bare  been  made  out. 

^  In  1853-4, 1  had  my  most  singular  ezperienoes.  Over-reading  for  triposet 
(I  got  two  firsts  and  two  seoonds)  caused  independent  actionof  the  two  haWes 
of  the  brain,  and  I  held  convcrsation  with  myself,  one-half  of  me  assuming 
the  Personality  of  John  Gedge  of  my  ycar. 

*^  About  1856,  I  was  staying  in  Bloomsbury  Street  .  .  .  The  house  had 
been  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  slept  in  the  room  formerly  used  for  lunatics. 
1  saw  at  1  a.m.  a  man  cutting  bis  throat  at  the  bed-foot.  On  rising  up  he 
yanished,  lying  down  he  reappeared.  I  drank  water,  he  diaappeared  alto- 
gether.  I  found  that  moonlight  on  white  drapery  of  the  bed  exactly  repre- 
sented  a  shirt-sleeve — the  rest  of  the  figure  was  pnduced  by  aBsociation. 

*' About  1859,  I  dreamed  at  Leeds  that  I  was  in  my  ^ther's  kitchen  at 
Glapham,  calling  out  to  my  brother,  *  Gus,  come  down.*  A  few  days  after,  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  had  a  singular  dream  that  I  was  call- 
ing out  to  him  on  the  same  night,  or  the  night  after ;  he  had  made  no  note, 
and  could  not  teil  which  when  I  saw  him.  But  the  dates  of  the  letters  left 
no  doubt  it  was  the  same  night.  Gase  of  singular  ooincidcnce  which  would 
suggest  theory  of  actual  Separation  of  soul  from  body,  cases  of  non-coinci- 
dence  being  explained  by  foigetfulness,  ör  Swedenborgian  self-evolvement  of 
soenery. 

*''  About  1855, 1  dreamed  that  I  had  reoeiyed  a  letter  oontaining  some  im- 
portant  Statement  about  me,  I  did  not  know  what  ^oompare  De  Quincey, 
Opium),  on  which  all  my  future  depended.  The  delusion  lasted  all  the  next 
day,  which  I  spent  in  looking  for  the  imaginary  letter.  Case  of  over-smoking. 
Use  o/ttimulanta  (wrongly  called  narootics)  a  moti  importatU  fador  in  laUr 
devdopnient  of  wupenUiUma, 

**  Later,  before  1864.— Sleeping  at  Mr.  Henry  Wallis*  (Death  of  Chatterton 
Wallis) :  in  semi-waking  State  could  produce  at  will  panorama  of  towna,  his- 
torical  events,  Aec,  in  &\\  colour.  But  the  figures  had  no  motten,  only  the 
canvas  so  to  say  mored  as  in  a  diorama.  Smoking  again  with  artista  tili  2 
a.m.,  and  talking  of  pictures. 

**In  18'71,at  uipperholme. — My  predecessor  committed  suidde  in  the  room 
I  slept  in,  by  han^^ng.  I  saw  him  in  cap  and  gown  lying  on  my  bed  at  mid- 
day.  Found  it  was  my  own  gown ;  cap,  head,  &c.,  supplied  by  association. 
This  was  my  last  ezperience.** 

The  part  wMch  mei^  (iomcideTvce  ^laya  in  causing  apparent 
supeniataral  agency  is  iw  ^t^»X,^t  >i)sv«jö.  \&  «^y^-^^ärÄl.  '^^eä 
iiifltance  given  above  \>7  Ui.  ¥\fe«^ ,  ^>q:\Ob.  V's.  ^xä  ^r^^xo^äHsä^ 
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is  less  remarkable  than  two  perfectly  natural  coincidences,  and 
quite  meaningless  ones,  which  have  occurred  within  my  own 
personal  experience. 

Wandering  qf  the  Soul  during  Life, — Such  illusions  as  those 
above  described,  which,  among  cultured  peoples,  are  now  regarded 
as  subjective,  are  naturally,  by  the  primitive  man,  regaided  as 
objective :  his  Interpretation  of  them  being  that  they  are  things 
Seen  and  done  by  his  soul  when  it  leaves  his  body  while  he  is 
awake.  Says  Mr.  Im  Thum  respecting  such  illusions  among  the 
Guiana  Indians — *'  Not  only  in  death  and  in  dreams,  but  in  yet  a 
third  way  the  Indian  sees  the  spirit  separate  from  the  body." 
(p.  365.)  The  foUowing  extracts  show  among  other  peoples, 
partially-different  forma  of  this  primitive  belief : — 

"  At  Uea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  it  was  the  custom  formerly  when  a 
person  was  very  ill  to  send  for  a  man  whose  employment  it  was  *  to  reaiore 
ioida  to  forwken  bodiet.^  The  soul-^loctor  would  at  once  collect  his  friends 
and  assistants,  to  the  number  of  twenty  men  and  as  many  women,  and  Start 
off  to  the  place  where  the  family  of  the  sick  man  was  aocustomed  to  bury 
their  dead.  lipon  arriving  there,  the  soul-doctor  and  his  male  companiona 
oommenced  playing  the  nasal  flutes  with  which  they  had  come  provided,  in 
Order  to  entice  back  the  spirit  to  its  old  teneinent.  The  women  assisted  by  a 
low  whistling,  supposed  to  be  irresistibly  attractive  to  exile  spirits.  After  a 
time  the  entire  prooession  proceeded  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  sick  person, 
flutes  playing  and  the  women  whistling  all  the  time,  leading  back  the  truant 
8pirü  /  To  prevent  its  possible  escape,  with  their  palms  open,  they  scemingly 
drove  italongwith  gentle  violence  and  ooaxing.  .  .  .  On  entering  the  dwelling 
of  the  patient,  the  vagrant  spirit  was  ordered  in  loud  tones  at  onoe  to  enter 
the  body  of  the  sick  man.'*  (Gill,  Bev.  W.  W.,  Mifths  and  Sanff$  from  the 
SouihPaafic,  pp.  171-2.) 

Among  the  Hervey  Islanders — 

**The  philofiophy  of  sneezing  is,  that  the  spirit  haring  gone  travelling 
about — perchance  on  a  visit  to  the  homes  or  burying-places  of  its  anoestors — 
its  retum  to  the  body  is  naturally  attended  with  some  difliculty  and  excite- 
ment,  occasioning  a  tingling  and  enlivening  Sensation  all  over  the  body. 
Bence  the  various  customary  remarks  addressed  to  the  retumed  spirit  in  dif- 
ferent  Islands.  At  Rarotonga,  when  a  person  sneezes,  the  bystanders  exclaim, 
as  though  addressing  a  spirit  .  .  .  *  Ha  I  you  have  come  back.*  **  (Gill,  Myth» 
and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacifie^  p.  177.) 

The  belief  held  by  the  Karens  is  that — 

"  The  '  Wi  *  has  the  power  of  rerivinc;  the  dead  or  dying,  but  he  must  first 
catch  the  spirit  of  some  person  alive  anii  divert  it  to  the  dead  one.**  (Dalton, 
De§eriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengale  p.  117.) 

By  the  Samoans — 

*'  The  floul  of  man  is  called  his  angftnga,  or  that  which  goes  or  comes.  It 
18  Said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Taufanuu,  or  vapour  of  kinds^  which  forms 
douds,  and  as  the  dark  doudv  eovering  of  night  comes  on,  man  feels  sleepy, 
because  the  soul  wishes  to  go  and  visit  its  mother.**  (Turner,  Samoa  a 
Hundred  Yeare  Ago^  p.  8.) 

CoDcerniDg  the  Andamanese  we  read : — 

"  WheD  Mppealed  to  in  serious  illneaa  the  6ko-paiad  \Ul.  i.  ^swmfeA^^^^ 
61 
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exMtiines  tbe  paUent  aad  presaes  the  Umbs,  mutlering  and  making  sändry 
■trange  noisea  as  if  inyoking  and  kisainff  Bome  inTuible  peraoo ;  he  tben  m- 
f oriDB  the  Buiferer  and  bis  f riends  that  he  is  aboui  to  search  for  the  spirit 
which,  at  sueb  times,  Sb  believed  to  be  wandering  m  or  towards  .  .  .  Hades." 
(E.  ä.  Man,  Journal  ofthe  Anthropoloffieal  hu^tmU,  xi,  289.) 

Deaih  and  Be-Animation. — Placed  in  the  foregoing  order,  the 
extracts  show  the  natural  transition  from  the  belief  that  the 
soul  wanders  awaj  in  dreams  and  during  wakdng  hoors,  to  the 
belief  that  at  death  it  takes  its  departure  for  a  longer  period, 
but  will  eventuaUy  come  back.  In  bis  aecount  of  the  Guiana 
Indiana,  Mr.  Im  llinm  recognizes  this  connexion  of  ideas.  He 
says — 

**Wben  a  man  diea  Bometbing  goea,  something  to  left  The  BurviTon 
neocBBarily  diBtinguish  in  thooght  between  theae  two  parte,  and  they  call 
them  respectiyely  by  Bome  such  namee  aa  Bpirit  and  body.  A  curioas  illnstra- 
tion  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  sayhig  of  the  MacuBi  Indiana  of  Guiana,  as  they 
point  out  that  at  death  the  amall  buman  figure  disappeara  from  the  pupil  of  a 
man*8  eye,  that  the  spirit,  the  emmawarri^  as  they  call  it,  haa  gone  from  out 
of  him.  .  .  .  But  it  ia  not  only  in  death  thiit  the  Indian  Beea  the  two  aeparate. 
It  ia  a  platitude  among  dyiliied  people  to  remark  on  the  ahnilarity  between 
*  death  and  hia  brother  aleep.'  But  great  aa  tbe  ahnilarity  ia  to  ua  it  aeema 
far  greater  to  the  Indian.  To  ua  the  aimilarity  liea  merely  in  the  fact  that  in 
both  there  ia  reat  from  the  work  of  thia  lif e :  bot  to  the  Indian  it  liea  in  the 
fact  tbat  in  both  the  apirit  departa  from  tbe  body  only  to  continue  ita  labours 
under  bardly  altered  drcumatancea."    (pp.  868-4.) 

How  little  the  State  after  death  is  supposed  to  differ  from  the 
State  during  lif e,  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  bodily  com- 
forts  are  cared  for.  Many  instances  were  given  in  Part  I,  and 
here  are  some  further  instructive  ones.  In  bis  elaborate  work  on 
the  Australians,  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  quotes  Senior  Constable 
James  conceming  the  Dieyerie  tribe,  as  f oUows : — 

**  Eyery  night  for  one  moon  (four  weeka)  two  old  men  went  to  tbe  graye 
about  duak,  and  carefuUy  awept  all  round  it;  each  moming,  for  the  aame 
period,  they  yiaited  it,  to  aee  if  tbere  were  any  tracka  of  the  dead  man  on  the 
awept  apaoe.  They  told  me  that  if  they  were  to  find  tracka  they  wonld  haye 
to  remove  the  body  and  bury  it  elaewhere,  aa  the  foot-marka  would  denote 
that  tbe  dead  man  waa  *  Walking '  and  disoontented  with  bia  preaent  graye." 
(Aboriginet  of  Ftetorta,  i,  119.) 

Mr.  Smyth  precedes  this  by  another  case.  He  gives  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright  to  the  effect  that  a  native  having 
been  buried  with  the  usual  implements  and  comf orts,  his  friends 
came  back  to  the  spot  after  "  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain  '^ 
and  dug  up  "  that  poor  f ellow  *  Georgey,' "  because  he  "  waa  too 
much  cold  and  wet  and  miserable  where  he  was  buried.''  They 
exhumed  the  body,  *^  wrapped  an  additional  blanket  and  com- 
forter  round  it,"  and  "  placed  it  in  a  hollow  tree."    {Ibid.^  i,  108.) 

Similar  ideas  are  implied  by  (^eitain  customs  in  Hnmphrey's 
Isiand,  as  described  by  TvirtifeT. 
" At  the  grave  the  pneat  ptayeäL,  caWwi  wA  ^^  ^mkb»  ^1  ^^^  ^«^x>.^\«^ 
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hAd  died,  handed  o^er  to  the  corpae  aome  Bcentcd  oil,  and  said  it  had  been 
made  specially  for  him.  In  filling  up  the  grave  ihey  put  in  firot  of  all  a 
quantity  of  small  coral  stoncs  and  told  the  dead  man  to  oo^er  hiroBelf  well.*' 
(Turner,  Samoa  a  ffundrwl  Ytan  Apo^  p.  277.) 

Among  the  Coreans,  too,  there  is  an  observance  betraying  a 
Uke  belief  that  the  dead  retain  their  senses  and  desires. 

^  During  this  fint  morning,  a  sernng  peraon  takes  a  garroent,  formerly 
wom  by  the  deceased,  and  goes  with  it  to  the  highest  point  on  the  top  of  the 
hoose,  where— holding  the  garment,  the  neck  in  his  left  hand,  the  hcm  in 
hid  right,  and  looking  northwards,  whither  the  spirits  (Ftn)  flee — he  thiioe 
calls  loudly  the  name  of  the  deceaaed.  .  .  .  This  la  the  last  eifort  to  bring 
back  the  spirit  to  the  body."    (Rev.  John  Roas,  Hittoryof  Cwta^  p.  821.) 

And   similar  in   their  implications  are  sundry  of   the   other 

funeral  ceremonies,  which  Rosa  describes  thus : — 

*'  At  the  ordinary  hoara  of  the  day  at  which  he  used  to  take  his  f ood, 
diahes  are  prepared  and  offered,  and  then  wailing  and  weeping  follow.*' 
(p.  318.)  Food  and  precious  stones  are  put  into  the  deceased'a  mouth.  (pp. 
824-6.)  The  mouraera  bow  twice  and  moum ;  and  then  the  thinga  are  removed. 
"  During  the  removal,  the  Shangjoo  [prindpal  mourner],  leaning  on  hia  ataff, 
weeps  bitterly  becauae  hia  father  cannot  eat.'*    (p.  832.) 

With  these  may  fitly  be  named  the  observances  by  which  the 
ancient  Scythians  betrayed  a  kindred  conception. 

"  When  any  one  diea,  hia  neareat  of  kin  lay  him  upon  a  wagon  and  take  him 
round  to  all  hia  frienda  in  succeasion ;  each  receivea  them  in  tum  and  cnter- 
taina  them  with  a  banquet,  whereat  the  dead  man  ia  serred  with  a  portion  of 
all  that  ia  aet  before  the  othera ;  thia  ia  done  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  burial  takea  place.*'    (Herodotua,  Bk.  iy,  73.) 

Heviving  Carpges. — Of  course  as  a  seqaence  of  the  belief  that 

death  is  a  suspended  animation,  there  naturally  goes  the  belief 

that  buried  persona  are  from  time  to  time  resnscitated.     The 

£yrbyggja-Saga  shows  that  among  onr  Scandinavian   kinsmen 

there  preyailed  the  primitive  notion  that  the  material  body,  rc- 

animated  by  its  wandering  double,  can  leave  its  burial-place  and 

work  mischief.     Here  is  a  note  appended  to  the  abstract  of  the 

Saga,  compiled  by  Sir  W.  Scott.     (Mallet,  Northern  Antiquities, 

1847,  pp.  630-1.) 

**  After  the  death  of  Amkill,  Baegifot  became  again  troubleaome,  and 
walked  forth  from  hia  tomb  to  the  gi'eat  terror  and  damage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,  slaying  both  herda  and  domeatica,  and  driving  the  inhabitanta  from  the 
eanton.  It  was,  therefore,  resolyed  to  conaume  his  carcase  with  fire ;  for  .  . 
hc,  or  aome  evit  demon  in  hia  atead,  made  uae  of  his  mortal  reliques  a^*  a 
yehicle  during  oommisaion  of  theae  enormitiea.    The  body  "  waa  bumt. 

Noting  the  implied  belief,  like  that  which  we  have  fonnd  pre- 
valent  among  the  savage  and  semi-civilized,  that  destruction  of 
the  body  prevents  this  kind  of  resnrrection,  we  may  also  note 
the  implied  belief,  illustrated  in  other  cases,  that  one  who  gets 
part  of  a  dead  body  thereby  gets  power  over  the  deceased  per- 
aon ;  for  if  destruction  of  the  whole  patalyi^a  \)dä  ^^ä\  ^\säx^> 
jBjury  of  a  part  must  he  detrimental  to  t\ie  gVo^V 
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The  Vampire-stories  of  the  Russians  illnstrate  the  aame  belief 
in  excursions  made  by  the  corpse.     Here  is  one : — 

'*  A  (jeasant  was  driving  past  a  grave-yard,  af ter  U  had  grown  dark.  After 
him  came  running  a  stranger,  dresaed  in  a  red  shirt  and  a  neir  jackei,  who 
cried, — *  Stop  1  take  me  as  jour  oompanion.*  *  Pray  take  a  seat.*  They  enter 
a  village,  drire  up  to  this  and  that  houae.  .  .  .  They  driye  on  (o  the  very 
last  house.  .  .  .  They  go  into  the  house ;  therc  on  the  bench  lie  two  aleepen 
— aü  old  man  and  a  lad.  The  stranger  takes  a  pail,  plaoea  it  near  the  yonth, 
and  strikes  him  on  the  back ;  immediately  the  back  opena,  and  forth  flows 
rosy  blood.  The  stranger  fills  the  pail  füll,  and  drinks  it  dry.  Then  he  fiUs 
another  pail  with  blood  from  the  old  man,  slakes  bis  brutal  thirst,  and  says  to 
the  peasant, — *  It  begins  to  grow  light !  let  us  go  back  to  ray  dwelling.'  In  a 
twinkling  they  found  themselTes  at  the  grare-yard.  The  yampire  would  have 
dasped  the  peasant  in  its  arms,  but  luekily  for  him  the  oocks  began  to  crow, 
and  the  corpse  disappeared.  The  next  moming,  when  folks  came  and  k)oked, 
the  old  man  and  Üie  lad  were  both  dead."  (Ralston,  Songi  of  ike  Rmman 
iVop^tfjPp.  411-2.) 

Sorcery. — The  relation  of  the  foregoing  beliefs  to  those  prac- 
tices  by  which  magicians  are  supposed  to  raise  the  dead  and 
control  demons,  was  suggested  in  §  133.  Further  proofs  that 
the  more  developed  fonns  of  sorcery  thus  originate,  have  since 
come  to  me.  The  foUowing  passage  from  Sir  George  Grey's 
Polynenan  Mythology^  pp.  114-5,  implies  the  anxiety  of  a  son  to 
rescue  relics  of  his  father  from  enchanters. 

**  Rata,  without  stopping,  orept  directly  towarda  the  fire,  and  hid  htmself 
behind  some  thick  bushes  of  the  Harakeke ;  he  then  saw  that  there  wen  some 
priests  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  bushea,  serying  at  the  sacred  place, 
and,  to  assist  themselves  in  their  magical  arts,  they  were  making  use  of  Üie 
bones  of  Wahieroa,  knocking  them  together  to  beat  time  while  they  were 
repeating  a  powerf ul  incantation,  ...  he  nishcd  suddenly  upon  the  priests. 
.  .  \  The  bones  of  his  father,  Wahieroa,  were  then  eagerly  anatcfaed  up  by 
him ;  he  hastened  with  them  back  to  the  canoe." 

From  pp.  34-5  of  the  same  work,  I  qnote  another  passage, 
similarly  implying  the  power  which  possession  of  a  relic 
gives : — 

**  When  the  stotnach  of  Muri-ranga-whenua  had  quietly  sunk  down  to  its 
usual  size,  her  voice  was  again  heard  saying,  *  Art  thou  Mani  ?  '  and  he  an> 
swcred,  *  E^en  so.*  Then  she  asked  him,  *  Wherefore  hast  thoa  serrcd  thy 
old  ancestress  in  this  deceitful  way  ? '  and  Maui  answered, '  I  was  anxious 
that  thy  jawbone,  by  which  the  great  enchantments  can  be  wrought,  should 
be  given  to  me.'  She  answered,  ^  Take  it,  it  has  been  reserved  for  thee.*  And 
Haui  took  it,  and  having  done  so  retumed  to  the  place  where  he  and  his 
bretbren  dwelt." 

When  with  these,  and  other  such  iilustrations  given  in  §  133, 
we  join  the  fact  that  even  still  in  Italy  the  people  teil  of  the 
child  that  is  **  kidnapped  and  buried  up  to  the  chin,  while  the 
witches  torment  him  to  death  to  make  helUhroth  of  hU  liver  '* 
(Fortnightly  Äet»iew,  ¥e\>.,  \Ä*14,  ^.  ^^0\^we  cannot  doubt  the 
origiü  of  necromancy.  StarWiig  -wxXJdl  xJäfe  y™'^^'^''^  \si^^  "öösJ^ 
tbe  spirit  of  the  living  peiaoü,  'mVicra^Vii ä  ^wNä ^\\ö&>wä.^^ 
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Ib  affected  by  acting  on  a  detached  pari  of  it,  there  is  reached 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  petson  is  similarly  affected 
by  maltreating  a  relic;  and  with  this  goes  the  belief  that  all 
parte  of  the  body  wiU  eventually  be  needed  by  the  deceased, 
and  that  therefore  bis  spirit  can  be  commanded  by  one  who  has 
any  part. 

Endence  even  more  strongly  confirming  this  view  is  contained 
in  TcUes  and  TraditioM  of  the  Uskimo,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bink. 
The  foUowing  extracts  I  place  in  an  order  which  shows  their 
bearings: — 

'*Some  tales  eeem  to  hint  ai  a  belief  that  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of 
the  deceased  ia  treaied  by  the  surrivora  influences  the  oondition  of  bis  soul.*' 
(p.  48.)  '*  But  a  slain  man  is  said  to  have  power  to  avenge  himfielf  upon  the 
murderer  by  mt^^  hUo  him,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  eating  a  piece 
of  bis  ÜTer."  (p.  45.)  And  then,  among  the  materials  necessary  for  sorcery, 
are  named,  ßrü,  ^  parta  of  human  bodies,  or  objects  that  had  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  dead  bodies.**    (p.  49.) 

Here  we  have  the  three  concurrent  ideas— effect  on  the  ghost 
by  action  on  the  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  against  the 
ghost  by  incorporating  part  of  the  body,  and  so  establishing 
Community ;  and  coercion  of  the  ghost  by  treating  part  of  the 
body  injurionsly. 

That  in  the  higher  forms  of  sorcery  the  medicine-man,  now 
more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  priest,  is  sapposed  to  get 
knowledge  and  work  miracnloos  effects  by  the  help  of  a  superior 
spirit,  might  be  illustrated  by  many  cases  besides  those  given  in 
the  text.     Here  is  one  conceming  die  people  of  Mangaia. 

*'Prieet8  were  significantly  named  ^ffod-^oxet,^ — generally  abbreviated  to 
*jP«Nii,*  ift,  liTing  embodiments  of  these  divinities.  Whenever  consulted,  a 
preaent  of  the  beet  food,  accompanied  with  a  bowl  of  intoxicating  *  piper 
mythiaticum,'  waa  indispensable.  The  priest,  throwing  himself  into  a  frenzy, 
delirered  a  response  in  langua^e  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  A  favourite 
aubject  of  inquiry  was  *  the  rin  why  so  and  so  was  ill ; '  no  one  being  sup- 
poaed  to  die  a  natural  death  unless  decrepit  with  extreme  old  age.  If  a 
priest  cheriahed  a  spite  against  somebody,  he  had  only  to  declare  it  to  be  the 
will  of  Äe  divinity  that  the  yictim  sbould  be  put  to  death  or  be  laid  on  the 
altar  for  some  oifence  against  the  gods.'*  (Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the 
Scmih  Paeiße,  p.  85.) 

Saered  Plaees^  TempleSj  tkc, — Further  illustrations  of  the  gene- 
sis  of  these  are  pelded  by  the  following  extracts. 

In  the  New  Hebrides  "  plaoes  where  remarkable  roen  have  been  buried,*^ 
whether  recently  or  in  times  bcyond  present  memory,  are  saered,  not  to  be 
approaohed  but  by  their  ownera,  who  make  prayers  there  to  the  Tamate " 
[gboataj.     (Journal  ofihe  Anihropologieal  Imitititfe,  x,  292.) 

Among  the  Blantyrc  negroes  the  deceased^s  house  becomes  his 
temple. 

*'  The  man  mar  bc  bunVd  in  his  own  dwclWng,    Va.  V\äs  caa^  iööfc>öö\fifc\% 
not  taten  down  [aa  U  otberwise  wonld  be^,  but  Va  ^iv^wÄi  ^^^««Ä.  ^>2^ 
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cloth,  and  the  rerandah  beoomes  the  pbu»  for  prMentliig  oiferiiigi.  Eis  oM 
bouae  thuB  beoomes  a  kind  of  temple.  There  may  be  cases  also  where  the 
deccased  ia  buried  in  the  yillage,  uthough  not  in  liia  own  houae.  In  such 
cases  a  new  houae  wiU  be  raised  abore  the  remaina.**  (Maodonald,  AfrioanA^ 
i,  p.  109.) 

"  O^er  some  of  the  grames  a  small  roof  is  buUt,  three  or  atx  f  eet  hi^  the 
gablee  of  whidi  are  filM  In  with  sinnet,  wronght  into  dilTefent  aiaed  sqnarei, 
arranged  diaflonally.*'  The  Queen's  *'  body  was  further  protected  with  a  large 
roof ,  made  of  a  kind  of  mahogany,  and  omamented  with  pare  white  cowriea." 
(WilliamB,  V^  and  ikä  J^fian»,  i,  192.) 

Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  we  read : — 

The  "  graves  are  omamented  at  great  cost.  A  small  temple  ia  built,  where 
the  deceued  is  moumed;  the  front  of  the  grave  is  paved  with  cat  flag- 
stones,  which  are  often  guarded  by  npright  stones  carred  into  human  aä 
other  figures.*'    (Roas,  Hidoiy  of  Oorea,  p.  820.) 

In  Hnmphrey's  Island — 

**  The  dead  were  usually  buried,  but  öhiefa  and  othera  much  lamented  were 
laid  on  a  small  raised  platform  OTer  which  a  houae  was  ereoted.*^  (Turner, 
Samoa  a  Hundred  Teart  Affo,  277.) 

Immolatums  and  Saerißees  at  Orave$. — The  instances  giYen  in 
§  104,  showing  that  the  motive  for  sacrificing  wives  at  fanerals 
amoDg  existing  barbarons  peoples,  is  that  thej  may  accompany 
their  dead  husbands  to  the  other  world^  prove  how  erroneous 
have  been  the  interpretations  given  by  Europeans  of  snttee 
among  the  Hindus:  öne  of  the  Statements  being  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  practice  of  poisoning  their  hus- 
bands, which  had  become  common  among  Hindu  women  (I).  If 
there  needs  a  further  illustration  of  the  origin  of  wif e-sacrifice, 
here  is  one. 

"The  Thracians  who  live  above  the  CrestonsBans  obserre  the  foUowing 
customs.  Each  ma|i  among  them  has  several  wires,  and  no  sooner  does 
a  man  die  than  a  sbarp  contest  ensues  among  the  wives  upon  the  queation, 
which  of  them  all  the  husband  loved  most  tenderly ;  the  friends  of  each 
eagerly  plead  on  her  behalf,  and  she  to  whom  the  honour  is  adjudged,  after 
rcceiving^the  praises  both  of  roen  and  women,  ia  slain  orer  the  grave  by  the 
band  of  her  next  of  kin,  and  then  buried  with  her  husband.  The  otbers  are 
sorely  grieved,  for  nothing  is  considered  such  a  disgraoe.*'  (HerodoUv, 
Bk.  V,  6.) 

That  human  victims  are  immolated  at  the  tombs  of  great  men. 
as  well  as  at  the  altars  of  gods,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  on  a  fai 
more  extensive  scale,  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Hamilkar. 

"  The  Carthaginians  erected  funereal  monumenU  to  him,  graced  with  peri. 
odical  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  prinoipal  oolonies ;  on  the  fiidd 
of  battle  itself  [Himera]  also,  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the  Greeks., 
Ün  that  monument,  seTenty  years  afterwards,  his  victorious  grandson,  fresh' 
f  rom  the  plunder  of  this  aame  dty  of  Himera,  offered  the  bloody  aacrifice  of 
8,000  Grecian  priBonera."    (Qrot«^  flttConf  o/  Qrwx^  v^  297-8.) 

How  the  primitive  pxactV^ie  ol  «acrv^cvTv^  ^wcCvcck»^  ^  ^^tv^^^s^ 
sometimes  revivea  aftiiT\\Äv\Ti^  ^\^^  q\v\.,  ^\A  V«^>x»'^<8s».Vsws!^ 
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pari  of  a  worehip  of  the  dead  pereon,  is  ezemplified  among  Chris- 
tians by  the  case  of  St.  Agnes. 

"  About  eight  days  after  her  exeoation  [a.D.  806],  her  parento  going  (o 
lament  and  pray  at  her  tomb,  where  they  continued  watcbiog  all  night,  it  is 
rcported  that  there  appeared  unfco  them  a  vision  of  angels  .  .  .  among  whom 
they  saw  their  own  daughter  .  .  .  and  a  lamb  standmg  by  her  as  white  as 
snow.  .  .  .  Ever  after  which  time  the  Roman  ladies  went  erery  year  (as  they 
still  do)  to  offer  and  present  to  her  on  this  day  [St.  Agnee*  Day]  the  two  best 
and  purest  white  lambs  they  oould  procure.  These  they  offered  at  St.  Agnes's 
altar  (as  ^ey  call  it).**    (Wheatly's  Common  Prayer^  p.  66.) 

Nor  is  this  case  occorring  among  Catholics  without  parallel 
among  Protestants.  Here  are  cases  froqi  Wales  and  from  Scot- 
land : — 

*'  There  are  many  .  .  .  instanoes  of  sacrifioe  performed  in  oomparatWely 
modern  times  either  to  a  local  god  distingulshed  as  a  saint  or  to  some  real 
person  wbose  memory  has  become  oonfused  with  a  pagan  legend.  There  are 
recordSy  for  example,  of  bulls  bdng  killed  at  Kirkcudbright  *  as  an  alms  and 
oblation  to  St  Guthbert,*  of  bulIookiB  offered  to  St.  Benno,  *  the  saint  of  the 
Farish  of  Clynnog*  in  Wales."  (Charles  Elton,  Ori^m  of  Bng^  Hidoiy, 
pp.  290-6.) 

**  Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  eustomary  in  the  group  of  par- 
ishes  which  snrrounded  Applecross  to  saerifice  a  boU  on  a  particular  day  of 
the  year — ^the  26th  of  August — ^that  is,  the  day  of  St.  M ourie,  who  is  the  well- 
known  patron-saint  of  Applecross,  and  who  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  district  as  the  Ood  Mourie."  (Arthur  Mitchell,  T%e  Patt  in 
tke  Fre$eiU,  p.  147.) 

Demans  and  Demon-wanhip, — At  the  outset,  the  ghost-theory 
gives  origin  to  beliefs  in  ghosts  that  are  friendlj  and  ghosts  that 
are  malicious ;  of  which  the  last,  usaally  not  ancestnd,  are  feared 
more  than  the  first,  and  often  in  a  ^eater  degree  propitiated. 
Good  illustrations  occur  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhoose,  on 
the  belief  in  BhQtas  among  the  people  in  Western  India.  Here 
are  some  extracts. 

"  But  the  last  three  classes,  of  whom  more  particularly  it  is  now  intended 
to  speak,  are  of  exclusively  human  origin,  being  malignant,  disoontented 
beings,  wandering  in  an  intermediate  State  between  Hearen  and  Hell,  intent 
upon  mischief  and  annoyanoe  to  mortals ;  chiefly  by  means  of  posseseion  and 
wicked  inspiration,  every  aspect  of  which  andent  ideas,  as  well  as  of  the  otd 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  they  exemplify  and  illustrate.  They  are  known 
by  the  names  of  ^üta,  PrSta,  and  Pisftcha ;  the  first  name  being  ordinarily 
applied  to  all  three,  and  even  Tulgarly  to  the  seven  superior  classes.  These 
beings,  always  eril,  originate  from  the  souls  of  those  who  bare  died  untimely 
or  violent  deaths,  or  been  deformed,  idiotio,  or  insane;  aiflücted  with  fits 
or  unusual  ailments ;  or  drunken,  dissolute,  or  wicked  during  life.  .  .  .  The 
death  of  any  well-known  bad  character  is  a  source  of  terror  to  all  bis  neigh- 
bourhood,  as  he  is  sure  to  beoome  a  Bhflta  or  demon,  as  powerful  and  malig- 
nant as  he  was  in  life.  Some  of  the  Bhfltas  now  most  dreaded  were  oele- 
brated  personages  of  old  days.  ...  In  their  haunts  and  modes  of  appearance 
Bhütas  repeat  the  beliefs  of  many  countrios.  They  wander  bome  upon  the 
air,  espedalljr  in  uni'nhabited,  dry,  and  des^erl  p\«LQ(i«  \  wv^  \3bJ\  \x^Ää«^  *x^  ^ 
favoürite  abode.  ...  Aa  the  ancient  Jew»  vfou\^  »i^Äfl^XAxvoiÄ'^Vwsv^'s^ 
met  öfter  widmght,  for  fear  they  might  be  aÄdt^«a\Tk?,  ^  ^«^n  «ö^vcäöx 
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Tfllagers  will  «peak  to  no  <me  tbey  may  meet  at  that  tiroe,  lest  he  sboald  be  a 
Bhüt,  nor,  indeed,  willingly  then  stir  out  of  their  houses.    Tbe  eddies  of 
wind  tbat  career  over  plaiDB  in  thc  hot  weather,  whirlin^  np  If^ayes  anj 
^umns  of  dost,  and  flickering  ligfats  seen  glidin^  oTer  niarshes,  are  rogarded 
«8  Bhüts  passing  by.  .  . .  The  before-mentioned  cTasses  are  beÜeyed  more  par- 
iicularl;  to  aflSict  human  belngs  by  entering  into  and  possessing  them.    Gap- 
(ng  or  drawing  deep  breaths  are  supposed  to  pive  them  opportunities  for  thi», 
and  no  Brahman  ever  gapes  without  snapping  bis  fingen  before  bis  moutb,  a.*i 
%  chann  to  prerent  an  evil  spirit  entering.  ...  All  thls  cloeely  tallies  wiih 
thc  beliefs  regarding  possession  current  amongst  tbe  Jews  and  early  CbriEtian«; 
Ihe  former  in  particular  believing  that  noclean  8piriti>,  by  reason  of  their 
tenuity,  were  inhaled  and    insinuated    themBelvea    into   tbe  human  bodr, 
^ajuring  bealth  through  the  viacera,  snd  fordng  the  paticnta  to  fulfil  their 
evil  desires.  .  .  .  The  edifices  and  obserrances  connected  with  Bbflta  vor- 
ship  are  both  domestic  and  public.     In  villages,  and  yery  generally  in  towDS, 
thcre  ifl  in  every  bouse  a  wooden  cot  or  cradle,  plaoed  on  the  ground  or 
suspended  by  ropes  or  chains,  and  dedicated  to  the  BhQta  of  the  apot.  .  .  . 
Should  a  member  of  tbe  family  be  stricken  with  any  unoaual  attack,  such 
as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  cholera,  &c.,  or  should  discase  break   out  amongst 
the  cattle,  it  is  at  once  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  Bbüt,  and  a  propitis- 
tory  sacrifioe  is  otFered.  .  .  .  The  gcneral  buildings  dedicated  to  thcse  demona 
are  called  Bbütastftns,  and  when  dedicated  to  one  of  the  superior,  or  Teiy 
populär  BhQtas,  somctioics  of  oonsiderable  size.  .  .  .  The  Bbütaa  themselvea 
are  usually  represented  by  mere  rougb  stones.  .  .  .  Various  disputes  acd  litl- 
gatcd  matters,  especially  when  evidence  and  ordinaiy  means  of  adjnstroent 
fall,  are  then  brought  forward  and  subraitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Bhüta, 
and  bis  award,  pronounced  through  the  Dhör,  is  generally,  though  n«t  alwajs, 
submitted  to.  .  .  .  In  tbe  days  of  the  Rajahs  of  Coorg,  a  principality  bor- 
dering  on  Canara,  it  was  customary  for  tbe  Amildare,  or  native  heäds  of 
dirisions,   to   issue  notices  and  Orders  to  thc  BbQtas,  in  the  name  of  the 
Rajah,  not  to  molest  any  particular  individual,  to  quit  any  tree  tbey  liaunted 
which  was  required  to  be  felled,  and  to  desLst  from  any  particular  act  or 
annoyance.     It  is  stated  tbat  these  behests  of  the  Government  were  never  dis- 
obeyed,  which,  indeed,  is  not  unlikely,  a.«  the  last  Coorg  Rajah  was  not  a  man 
who  understood  being  trifled  with,  tither  by  man  or  demon.    After  bis  depo- 
sition,  the  native  officials  continued  the  same  style  of  ordera,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  Grovemment,  for  some  time  before  the  authorities  were  aware  of 
it!"     {On  the  Belief  in  Bhüttu-^Devil  and  Gkosi  Worthip  in  Wetiem  India. 
By  M.  J.  Walhouse.      Journal  of  ttu  Anthropoloffieal  Intiitvie,  vol.  v,  pp. 
408-422.) 

Of  like  naturc  are  the  beliefR  of  the  Kanjars,  as  narrated  in  a 
pamphlet  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  been  kind  enough  to  for- 
ward nie  from  India. 

**  The  religion  of  tbe  Kanjara,  as  far  as  we  have  becn  able  to  leam  it,  is 
quite  what  we  should  expcct  to  find  among  a  primitive  and  uncultivated  peo- 
ple.  It  is  a  religion  without  idols,  without  temples,  and  without  a  priesthood. 
Tbey  live  in  the  constant  dread  of  cvil  spirits,  the  souls  of  tbe  departed,  who 
aro  Said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  tbo  living  as  a  punishment  for  past  mis- 
deeds  or  neglect  of  bnrial  ritc.o,  and  to  produce  most  of  the  ills  to  which  fiesb 
is  heir.  In  this  crecd  they  stand  on  the  Farne  intellectual  level  with  their 
more  civilizcd  kinsfolk,  thc  Hindus,  amougst  whom  it  iä  universally  believed 
that  the  air  is  pcopled  with  bhäs^  mali«;nant  spirits  who  haunt  graveyards, 
lurk  in  trees,  re-ammate  corpae^^  dcvowT  \Wvv\%mew^  or  attack  them  with  road- 
ness,  cpilepsy,  crarap,  clc.  (3.  Vi.  ^c^^iAvi,  Au  Accwwa  o J  0\fc  KoaCyn^  ^^ 
Q^wr  India  [from  Co/cutta  Kcvino,  OcV  \%ieÄ\  V-  "^^^ 
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And  in  Africa  tbere  are  propitiations  of  demons  obviously  in 
like  manner  conceived  as  the  ghosts  of  the  malicions  dead. 
Cameron  teils  us  that  while  craising  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  they 
passed  a  haunted  headland,  whereupon — 

*'  The  [native]  pilots  stood  together  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  to  make  an 
oifcring  to  these  evil  spiritB  [the  devil  and  his  wife].  One  held  out  a  paddle 
on  the  blade  of  whicb  a  few  oomnion  beads  had  been  placed,  and  both  said 
tagethePf  as  nearly  aa  it  can  be  translated,  *  You  big  man,  you  h\^  dcvil,  you 
great  king,  you  take  all  men,  you  kill  all  men,  you  now  let  us  go  all  right/  and 
after  a  little  bowing  and  gesticulation  the  beads  were  dropped  into  the  watcr 
and  the  dreaded  de^il  propitiated.  There  is  a  kind  of  double  cape  at  thia 
place,  one  being  the  supposed  residence  of  the  male  devil  and  the  other  that  of 
his  wife,  and  the  spot  is  therefore  believed  to  be  doubly  dangerous."  (Gam- 
eron*a  Acro»  A/tica^  i,  258-4.) 

WarsMpped  Ghosts  of  Robbers  in  Tndia. — Writing  nnder  date, 
August  1,  1884,  from  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  has  obliged  me  with  some  instructive  instances  of  apotheo- 
sis  in  India.  He  says — '*  I  enclose  you  herewith  part  of  a  memo, 
upon  the  religious  practices  of  the  Doms  or  Domras,  who  live  on 
the  edge  of  the  forests  under  the  Himalayas,  and  who  are  the 
most  utterly  degraded  and  irreclaimable  tribe,  or  relic  of  a  tribe, 
in  all  these  parts.  You  will  observe  that  they  propitiate  ghosts 
and  worship  notable  thjeves  of  bygone  days,  and  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  practice  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  lowest  and  most  barbarous  Indian  societies."  The  memo- 
randum  he  encloses,  from  the  magistrate  of  Gorakhpur,  is  as 
follows: — 

**The  Maghia  Domras  have  two  special  divinities  of  their  own ;  the  chief  is 
Gandak,  whose  grave  is  to  be  found  in  Karmani  Garhi,  two  days'  joumey  to 
the  east  of  Motihari,  in  Bengal  Acoording  to  their  traditions,  Gandak  was 
hanged  for  theft  *  a  long  time  ago,'  and  when  dying  he  promiscd  always  to 
help  Maghias  in  trouble.  He  is  worshippcd  by  the  whole  clan,  and  is  invoked 
on  all  important  occasions,  but  he  is  pre-eminently  the  patron  god  of  thefts. 
A  Buccessful  theft  is  always  oelebrated  by  a  sacrifice  and  feast  in  his  honour. 
They  also  worship  Samaya,  a  female  divinity ;  she  is  without  any  special  his- 
tory,  and  there  is  no  sharp  diatinction  between  her  spherc  and  Gandak^s.  Her 
functions  apparently  relate  chiefly  to  birth  and  illness,  etc. 

"  The  Maghias  sacrifice  young  pigs  and  wine  with  siigar  and  spices  to  these 
two  deities.  Every  Maghia  is  capable  of  performing  .the  sacrifice,  and  the  re- 
mains  are  divided  among  tbe  Company.  .  .  .  The  Maghias  have  neither  altars 
nor  idol,  nor  do  they  erect  any  Chabutras  for  worship.  A  spot  is  cleared  and 
leeped  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  the  sacrifice  is  then  ofifered. 

**  The  Maghias  naturally  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits.  When  a  man  dies, 
my  Informant  told  me,  he  tums  into  a  *Shaitan.*  The  'deotas,*  also  he 
added,  were  innumerable.  In  most  villagcs  of  this  district  there  is  a  special 
altar  for  all  the  local  ghosts  and  deities,  which  may  reside  within  the  villatj^e 
boundaries,  and  the  Maghias  are  always  ready  to  pharc  in  tbe  sacrifice  of  the 
▼illagers  to  them.  They  also  reverence  trees  and  Chabutras,  consecrated  by 
Hindus,  in  passing,  but  pay  no  further  homage." 

WorsAip  of  Beit^firprtt   Spirits — Ancestors   and   ollww%»— ^^^^ 


find  illuatnitions  of  tbeir  necrolfttrr. 
believe  tbe  spirits  of  the  dead  to  De 
make  oSerings  of  rice  or  wine  at  t 
that  they  "  hold  familiär  coUoquiea  vi 
troubleB  and  adversitles  under  which  th 
calla  npon  the  souls  of  his  father  aa< 
matter  of  difflcnlt]'."  (O.  Dapper,  JJri 
402-4.) 

Conceming  the  Kanjars  we  read : — 
"  In  the  «ide  ringe  of  human  hutorf,  it  ii 
a  primitive  hon]e  or  nation,  which  haa  not  had 
maeeator,  Tbe  man-god  «tiom  Kanjara  worabi] 
not  appear  In  any  of  tbe  liata  of  ihc  Hinila  divit 
foen,  he  ww  tbe  model  Sghter,  tbe  great  huir 
uncuDquered  chief.  He  Uta  not  onlT  tbe  teach 
founder  and  anceator  of  the  iribe.  He  la  tbere 
KU  to  tbe  tireeks,  Romulus  to  the  Romani,  Ab 
tu  the  ArabB.  .  .  .  Hkai  ie  «orahipped  witb  n 
■on,  irben  the  tribe  te  Ie«  mifcntory,  than  b 
On  Buch  occaalona,  if  suSdent  notice  is  drculat 
tcmporaiiljr  to  pa;  bonour  to  tbelr  common 
No  Image  Ib  erected.  Tbe  vorBhippera  collect 
■acrißce  K  pig  or  goat,  or  Bheep,  or  fowl,  *D< 
fleah  and  ipiriCuous  liquor.  Formerlj  (it  1b 
child,  haTiog  flrst  made  tt  inameible  with  U 
They  dnoce  round  the  Iree  in  honour  of  Hini,  ■ 
eommemoration  o(  hie  wisdom  nnd  deeda  of 
ceremonj  there  i»  ■  general  feaat,  in  which  mot 
Od  tbese  occasionB, — but  before  Ihe  drunken  st 
aometimea  comea  forward,  «nd  deularea  himse 
tbe  dliine  preMOoe.     He  abetaliu  frnni  ths  a 
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**  Albuqoerqiia  alone  endeaToured  to  win  tbe  goodwill  of  the  natiree,  and 
(o  U^e  in  friendship  with  the  Hindu  prinoes.  In  such  Generation  was  his 
memory  held,  that  the  Hindus  of  Goa,  and  trea  the  Mubammadans,  were  wont 
to  repair  to  his  tomb,  and  there  to  utter  tbeir  complaintSf  as  if  in  tbe  presence 
of  hia  spirit,  and  call  upon  God  to  deUrer  them  f rem  tbe  t jranny  of  his  suc- 
cesflors.'*    (Hunter's  Brief  Hütary  of  the  Indian  PeopU,  150-1.) 

Russia,  too,  supplies  as  with  an  instance  of  kindred  nature,  in 
so  far  as  that  the  worship  is  of  an  historical  personage,  who  was 
re^erenced  daring  his  life. 

Alexander  Nevski,  gOTemor  of  Novgorood  at  the  time  of  the  M ongol  Inva- 
sion, and  who  died  in  126S,  was  **deeply  moumed  by  a  grateful  people,  wbo 
count  him  ever  since  amongst  tbe  saints,  .  .  .  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
Rusdian  emperors  who  has  not  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  Alexander  Nevski 
Many  great  generals  have  implored  him  for  his  support  and  intercession, 
whenever  they  departed  for  a  great  battle  or  an  iroportant  campaign.*'  (0.  W. 
Wahl,  TheLando/the  Ctar,  268.) 

OenestB  of  New  Cults  among  Hindus, — Along  with  the  accoant 
of  rohber- worship  among  the  Domras  given  above,  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  transmitted,  from  the  same  source,  the  f oUowing : — 

**It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  weekly  pilgrimage  has 
been  instituted  within  the  last  year  to  the  tomb  of  a  Fakir  in  the  Compound 
next  my  own.  The  Fakir  diä  two  ccnturies  ago,  it  is  said.  A  *jbundi' 
waa  Struck  oTer  his  grave — somebody  got  curcd  there  last  year,  and  a  con- 
coorse  of  people  now  visit  it  every  Thursday,  with  drums  beating,  ete.  I 
counted  once  seven  graves  within  a  mile  or  so  of  iny  house,  at  wbich  offer- 
ings  are  presented  by  the  Hindu  public,  on  fixed  days.  The  tombs  are 
generally  those  of  Mahomedans,  but  this  is  immaterial.  As  my  Hon. 
Magistrate  Babu  Durga  Pershad  explained  one  day.  when  pointing  out  a 
tree  frequented  by  a  ^c/tn,*  a  *bhut,*  is  generally  a  Hindu,  rather  harmless 
and  in^tinct,  but  a  '  Jin  *  is  always  a  wicked  old  M ahomedan,  and  there  is 
no  appeasing  him.  The  number  of  *  Devis '  is  also  innumerable,  new  ones 
are  always  springing  up,  and  the  most  fashionable  shrines  are  generally  vciy 
reoent. .  T^e  principal  Mahadro  on  this  side  the  town  was  discovered  by  two 
herd  boys,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Ramgarb  Tal.  One  boy  Struck  it,  it  began 
to  bleed,  and  tbe  boy  feil  dead.  There  is  a  faroous  Kali  at  the  oomer  of  my 
Compound,  another  Devi  lives  in  the  judges'  Compound,  and  her  Image  is  car- 
ried  horoe  eveiy  evening  by  tbe  mali  who  ofBciates."  (Letter  from  the  magis- 
trate  of  Gorakhpur  to  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.) 

Thei^e  statementa  harmonize  entirely  with  those  given  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lvall  himself  in  his  Asiatic  Sttidieg.  To  the  instances  l.e 
naines,  he  adds  the  remark — 

"  The  Saint  or  hero  is  admitted  into  the  iipper  circles  of  divinity,  much  as  a 
successful  soldier  or  millionalre  is  recognized  by  fashionable  society,  takes  a 
new  title,  and  is  welcomed  by  a  judiciously  liberal  aristocracy."    (p.  20.) 

FetichUm, — I   believe   M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that 
fetichistic  coneeptions  are  formed  by  the  higher  animals.     Hold- 
ing,  for  reasons  alreadj  given,  that  fetichism  is  not   original 
but  derived,  I  cannot,  of  course,  coiuc\4ii  Vä  ^^i\^NW«.    ^^-^«r- 
tbeless,    tbe    behaviour   of    intelUgent    «cimÄa    ^\3l<£\^^\ää  vöä 
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genesis  of  it     I  bare  myself  witneased  in  dogs  two  illnstnÜTe 
actions. 

One  of  these  was  that  of  a  formidable  beast,  balf  mastiff,  balf 
blood-bound,  belonging  to  f  riends  of  mine.  Wbile  plajing  on 
the  lawn  witb  a  walking-stick,  wbich  be  bad  seiaed  by  tbe 
lower  end,  it  bappened  tbat  in  bis  gambols  be  tbrast  tbe  bandle 
against  tbe  ground :  tbe  resolt  being  tbat  tbe  end  be  bad  in  bis 
moutb  was  n>rced  against  bis  palate.  Giving  a  yelp,  be  droppod 
tbe  stick,  rusbed  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  betrajed  a  con- 
sternation  wbicb  was  particularlj  biugbable  in  so  large  and 
ferocious-looking  a  creature.  Ovly  after  cautions  approacbes 
and  mucb  besitation  was  be  indnced  again  to  pick  it  up.  Tbis 
bebaviour  sbowed  very  clearly  tbat  tbe  stick,  wbile  displaying 
none  but  properties  be  was  familiär  witb,  was  not  regarded  bj 
him  as  an  active  agent ;  but  wben  it  suddenly  inflicted  a  pain 
in  a  way  never  before  experienced  from  an  inanimate  object,  he 
was  led  for  tbe  moment  to  class  it  witb  animate  objects,  and  to 
regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  bim  injury.  Similarly  to 
tbe  mind  of  tbe  primitive  man,  tbe  anomalous  bebavionr  of  an 
object  previously  classed  as  inanimate,  suggests  animation.  The 
idea  of  voluntary  action  is  made  nascent;  and  tbere  arises  a 
tendency  to  regard  tbe  object  witb  alarm  lest  it  sbould  act  in 
some  otber  unexpected  and  perbaps  miacbie^ous  way.  Ob?i- 
ously  tbe  vague  notion  of  animation  tbus  aroused,  becomes  a  more 
definite  notion  as  fast  as  development  of  tbe  gbost-tbeory  für- 
nisbes  a  specific  agency  to  wbich  tbe  anomalous  bebaviour  can 
be  ascribed. 

A  very  intelligent  and  good-tempered  retriever,  mucb  petted 
in  the  house  of  certain  other  friends,  bad  a  habit  wbicb  yields 
tbe  second  bint  I  bave  alluded  to.  On  meeting  in  tbe  rooming 
one  witb  whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  she  joined  witb  the 
usual  wagging  of  tbe  tail,  an  unusual  kind  of  salute,  made  hy 
drawing  apart  tbe  ups  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  smile  or  grin ; 
and  she  then,  if  out  of  doors,  proceeded  to  make  a  furtber  dem- 
onstration  of  Joyalty.  Being  by  her  duties  as  a  retriever  led  to 
associate  tbe  fetching  of  game  witb  tbe  pleasing  of  tbe  person 
to  whom  sbe  brought  it,  tbis  bad  become  in  her  mind  an  act  of 
propitiation ;  and  so,  after  wagging  her  tail  and  grinning,  sbe 
would  perform  tbis  act  of  propitiation  as  nearJy  as  was  practica- 
ble  in  the  absence  of  a  dead  bird.  Seeking  about,  sbe  would 
pick  up  a  dead  leaf,  a  bit  of  paper,  a  twig,  or  otber  small  object, 
and  would  bring  it  witb  renewed  manifestations  of  friendliness. 
Some  kindred  State  of  mind  it  is  wbicb,  I  believe,  prompts  the 
savage  to  certain  fetichistic  obsenrances.  Occasionally,  when 
seeking  supernatural  a\d,  \\vft  ««vä;^^  V\>\  y^<c>l  xs^  '^tba.pa'tbe  first 
stone  he  sees,  paint  it  töd,  Mvd  luik^  o?ÄXV5i^%  \*i  \\.»  ^^i^^x^v» 
piease  some  erhostlv  a^ient,  \i^  i^^^a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ä:^\»s|,^^sä 
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anziety ;  and  he  adopts  this  as  the  nearest  fulfilment  of  a  propi- 
tiatorj  act  which  circamstances  permit.  Ghosts  are  all  about, 
and  one  may  be  present  in  anything — ^perhaps  in  this  stone — 
very  likely  in  this  stone.  And  so  the  primitive  man,  with  whom 
fancy  passes  easily  into  belief,  adopts  this  method  of  expressing 
his  Subordination.  Daily  occnrrences  among  ourselves  prove  that 
the  desire  to  do  iovMthing  in  presence  of  an  emergency,  leads  to 
the  most  irrelevant  actions.  *'It  may  do  good,  and  it  canH 
härm,"  is  the  plea  for  many  proceedings  which  have  scarcely 
more  rationality  than  worship  of  a  painted  stone. 

The  Fetich-ghosU—The  evidence  given  in  §§  159-163,  that  the 
supematural  agent  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject,  was  originally  a  human  ghost,  is,  I  think,  tolerably  conclu- 
sive.  I  have,  however,  met  with  still  more  conclusive  evidence,  in 
the  work  of  Dr.  Rink  on  the  Eskimo.  In  the  passage  which  I 
here  extract,  the  two  are  identified  by  name. 

**  The.whole  visible  world  ia  ruled  by  supematural  powera,  or  *  owners,* 
taken  in  a  higher  sense,  each  of  whom  holds  his  sway  within  certain  limits, 
and  is  called  tmia  (viz.,  its  or  his,  timik,  which  word  signifies  *'  man^  and  also 
omner  or  inhabUaiiä)^    (p.  87.) 

The  supposed  possessing  agent  to  which  the  powers  of  an  ob- 
ject  are  ascribed,  is  thus  called  iU  man  ;  the  man  in  it — that  is, 
the  man's  ghost  in  it  The  **  inue "  of  certain  celestial  objects 
were  persons  known  by  name;  and  the  implication  is  that  the 
*^  inue  "  of  other  objects  are  thought  of  as  persons,  but  not  indi- 
vidually  identified. 

And  now  observe  that  in  a  work  published  since  that  of  Dr. 

Rink,  conceming  an  unallied  people  in  the  remote  region  of  Poly- 

nesia,i^e  find  a  kindred  conception  joined  with  an  interpretation 

of  it.     Describing  the  superstitions  of  the  Hervey  Islanders,  Mr. 

Gill  says : — 

'*  Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  of  iheir  gods  were  originally  men,  whose 
spirits  were  supposed  to  enter  into  various  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects ; 
and  into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  the  triton  shell,  particular  trees,  einet, 
sandstone,  bits  of  basalt,  etc.*'  (Rev.  Wm.  W.  Gill,  Mytha  and  Sonffi/romihr 
/South  Paeißc,  p.  32.) 

Ghosts  in  Stanes, — ^The  genesis  of  that  form  of  fetichism  which 

ascribes  supematural  powers  to  shapeless  inanimate  objects,  is 

very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter,  for 

which  I  am  indebted  to  Commander  W.  H.  Henderson,  R.N., 

who  dates  from  H.M.S.  *^  Nelson,"  Australian  Station,  October 

9th,  1884:— 

"  While  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  Island  of  Tanna,  New  Hebrides,  in  July 
last  year,  I  was  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gray,  Presbyt«rian  Missionary,  stationed 
at  Waisisif  near  to  the  volcano,  in  answor  to  atv  \Tvc\\Är'5  ol  xWlXä  x\i\»>ÄS^  \a 
tbe  inoonvement  position  of  his  house,  that  m  otder  to  ^m  ^1"W3ICyw?;\ä'«^'^ 
obJiged  to  hnild  wiifere  the  natives  allowed  him  to,    TVviÄ.  VXi^  «c»\a^^>^^ 


Pi'eiib;t«rimD  HUniun,  shuwed  mc  without  refe 
Taiuu,  ■  cotlection  ol  ikmet  uid  rudel;  cut  gbc 
when  he  u^ired  there  tomt  jetn  pTeTiou»lr,  i 
Dttiree  possessed,  uid  into  whicfa  ibey  eappoM 
frienda  or  reUüvei  to  CDter ;  thougb  thc  reoM 
la^t  loDg. 

"Some  of  the  atonea  «ere  ordinär;  smooth 
four  inches  tong  and  from  t«o  to  tfaree  incliei 
which  1  h>T«  in  m;  paaBCBBion,  «ere  Blmilar,  b 
0U1  OD  oDe  side.  bj  nicana  of  whicb  the  iodirellii 
u>  hiTG  ingresB  or  egretui.  A  third  uid  highei 
sliella  or  atone»  ;  Ihc  formcr  being  cut  out  as  lai 
me  wera  the  beginninB»  of  ■  graTen  ima|;e — a 
dwelling. place  of  an  anoeatral  ghost." 

With  such  evidence  before  ns,  we  et 
other  places  where  atones  are  worshippe 
human  ghoeta  are  or  were  believed  to 
that  the  stonea  supposed  to  be  possec 
thuB  became  the  snrineft  of  ^da.  He 
euch  facta  as  this  told  na  about  the  Kare 

"  Han;  keep  stoncB  in  tbeir  hoiues  that  tb« 
power«  and  wbich  >eem  to  repreeeot  the  houe 
(Am.  Soe.  of  Bangal,  Jvamil,  tuiv,  pt  2,  p  £31 

And  thia  told  us  about  the  BowdJtch 

"Tb«it  gre»t  god  was  »lled  Tui  Tokelau,  o 
Fuppoeed  to  be  embodied  in  a  BtODC,  whlcb  wi 
fine  niats."     (Tumcr,  Samoa  a  Hwidrei  Yeart 

And  tbis  told  U8  about  the  Fijtana: — 
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stones;  and  stones  were  the  sbrines  of  their  gods.  Pansanias 
gires  variouB  instances ;  and  shows  that  these  inbabited  stones, 
anointed  with  oil  in  propitiation,  continued  even  in  late  days  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  and  to  be  occasionally  bonoured.  So  was 
it,  too,  with  tbe  Hebrews ;  as  witness  tbis  passage : — 

**The  laige  smootb  etones  referred  to  above  were  the  fetisbes  of  the 
primitive  Scmitic  raoes,  and  anointed  with  oU,  acoording  to  a  widely  spread 
custom  (comp.  )d0M  Anrauo(,  lapidea  uncti,  lubricaü).  It  was  auch  a  stone 
which  Jacob  took  for  a  pillow.  and  af terwarcU  oonsecrated  by  pouring  oil  upon 
it  (Gen.  xxrüi,  11,  18).  The  early  Semites  and  reactionary,  idolatroui 
Israelitea  called  such  stones  Bethels,  .  .  .  t.e.,  housea  of  El  (the  early 
Semitic  word  for  God).  ...  In  spite  of  the  elTorts  of  the  '  Jehovist,'  who 
desired  to  oonvert  tliese  ancient  f etishea  into  memorials  of  patriarchal  history 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxi,  46-62),  the  old  heathenish  use  of  them  seems  to  have 
continned,  especially  in  seduded  plaoes.*'  (Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Ths  Propheeiet 
o/Jmdah:  a  New  Trandaition  wÜh  Commmtary  and  Appmdien^  1882,  toI.  ü, 
p.70.) 

Let  OS  observe,  too,  bow  completely  Jacob^s  conception  of  bis 
dream  as  caused  by  a  god  in  tbe  stone,  coiresponds  witb  tbe 
conceptions  of  existing  savages.  In  bis  account  of  tbe  Blantyre 
negroes,  tbe  Rev.  Duff  Macdonald  writes  : — 

**  VezT  f reqaently  a  man  presents  an  offering  at  the  top  of  bis  own  bed  be- 
•ide  bis  head.  He  wishes  bis  god  to  come  to  him  and  whisper  in  bis  ear  as  he 
aleeps."    {Afrieana^  vol.  i,  p.  60.) 

I  may  add  tbat  Jacob*s  act  of  pouring  oil  on  tbe  stone  in  pro- 
pitiation  of  tbe  indwelling  spirits  (tbus  employing  an  establisbed 
mode  of  bonouring  li^ing  persons)  points  tbe  way  to  an  Inter- 
pretation of  anotber  usage  of  stone- worsbippers.  A  Dakotab, 
before  praying  to  a  stone  for  succour,  paints  it  witb  some  red 
pigment,  sucb  as  red  ocbre.  Now  wben  we  read  tbat  along  witb 
offerings  of  milk,  boney,  eggs,  fruit,  flour,  etc.,  tbe  Bodo  and 
Dbim&ls  offer  '*  red  lead  or  cocbineal,'*  we  may  suspect  tbat 
tbese  tbree  colouring  matters,  ba^ing  red  as  tbeir  common  cbar- 
acter,  are  Substitutes  for  blood.  The  supposed  resident  gbost 
was  at  first  propitiated  by  anointing  tbe  stone  witb  buman 
blood;   and  tuen,  in  default  of  tbis,  red  pigment  was  used: 

§bo8ts  and  gods  being  supposed  by  primitive  men  to  be  easily 
eceived  by  sbams. 

Arnmal-naming  anumg  the  Semites. — In  yoL  i,  p.  126,  Palgraye, 
ref erring  to  an  Arab,  writes : — ** '  Obeyd,  *  the  wolf ,'  to  give  bim 
tbe  name  by  wbicb  be  is  commonly  known,  a  name  weU  eamed 
by  bis  unrelenting  cruelty  and  deep  deceit^'  Now  read  tbe 
following  from  tbe  Book  of  Judgei,  vii,  25: — "And  tbey  took 
two  princes  of  tbe  Midianites,  Oreb  [ravenl  and  Zeeb  [wolf], 
and  tbey  slew  Oreb  upon  tbe  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  tbey  slew  at 
the  wine-preas  of  Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midittü^  wA  >iTWi^BX.  '^^ 
beada  of  Oreb  And  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  t\i^  o\Si«t  «Ä»  ^ot^^- 
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Thuit  we  have  proof  tbat  Semitic  chiefs  bore  animal  names; 
doubtless  given,  as  we  see  they  are  still  giren,  as  nicknames. 
With  this  we  may  joJn  the  fact  tbat  at  tbe  preseat  time  "  tbe 
Cabyles  are  said  to  diBtinguish  tbeir  difierent  tribea  by  figures  of 
animals  tstooed  od  forebead,  nose,  templee,  or  cbceke : "  imply- 
ing  descent  from  founders  ideatified  by  name  witb  tbeae  aaimak 
{L.  Qtiger,  ZtiUehr.  D.  M.  G.,  18S9,  p.  IÖ9).  WbeD  we  put  tbis 
ertdence  aide  by  aide  with  tbat  given  in  §§  170—4,  sbowing 
how  animal- naming  among  savages  leada  to  belief  in  animal- 
ancestors  and  to  the  propitiation  of  animals,  it  becomes  still 
more  manifest  that  among  Mesopotamian  peoples,  animal 
gods  and  gods  half-man  half-bmte,  originated  iu  the  way  al- 

Sincc  the  above  was  pnbiished  in  the  first  edition  of  thia 
work,  there  has  appeared  an  interesting  eesay  on  "Animiil 
Worebip  and  Animal  Tribea,"  by  Professor  Robertson  Smitb 
(see  Journal  of  Pkilology,  vol.  iz),  in  which  he  showa  how 
extensive  is  animal-naroing,  and  the  conseqnent  rise  of  animal- 
tribes,  among  existing  Arabs.  Here  is  a  part  of  a  list  given  by 
him: — 

"  ilnia^  lionj  'a  number  at  tribes.'  Avi,  «olf ;  'a  tribe  of  the  Anclr,' 
or  Dcreodera.  Badan,  Ibei;  'b  tribe  of  the  Kalb  und  otbcra.'  Tla'Mt, 
■he  foi ;  'name  of  tiibes.'  Oaräd,  Iocubis:  'b  Btib-tribe  of  the  Tamtm.' 
Bmt  Hamatna,  WDB  ol  the  dove;  '■  sub  tribe  of  the  Azd  '  Thaitr.  bnlli 
'a  aub-tribe  of  Hamdkn  Bod  of  '  Abd  Uanlh,'  Oa^A,  calf  of  an  ass;  'a 
aiib-tribe  of  ihe  Arabs.'  Midä,  klte;  'a  aub-lribe  of  Hurid.'  ßhib.  wolf; 
'wDof  '  Amr,  R  sub-tribe  of  tho  Aid,'  Dubn/'a,  \iu\e  hjsna;  'sonofQajB, 
a  «ub-triba  of  Bekr  bin  W*il."'    (p.  79.) 

And  continuing  the  list,  Professor  Smith  gives  os  other  ani- 
mal-names  of  tribes,  lizard,  eaglc,  she-goat,  raven,  hedgebog, 
do^,  whelp,  jerboa,  panthers,  little  pantber,  etc.  He  goes  od  to 
say  that — 

"  The  origiD  of  all  these  names  U  referred  in  Ihe  geoealogical  Bystem  of  tbc 
Arabs  to  an  ancoetor  vho  bore  the  tribal  or  gcnttlc  namc.  Thua  the  KalO,  or 
dog-tribe,  consUta  of  the  Beni  Kalb— bodb  of  Kalb  (the  dog),  who  ia  !n  turn 
Bon  of  Wabra  (the  temale  n>ckbadf;er),"  etc.     (p.  80.) 

Bejecting  this  Interpretation  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  M'Lennan,  Professor  Smith  says^ 

"  A  concluxive  arguTnent  af^inat  the  genealogioat  ajatem  U  that  it  is  built 
on  the  piitriarchal  theorj.  Everj  nnllon  and  STerj  tribe  masi  hare  an  aaees- 
lor  o(  the  ume  name  fmm  whom  kinaUp  ia  reckoned  eiclugirel;  in  the  male 
line."    (p.  81.) 

And  he  tberenpon  contends  that  sioce  kinship  throagh  femiües 
is  the  primitive  form,  the  System  of  trilial  naming  conid  not 
have  thas  arisen.  But,  ss  I  hare  elsewhcre  shown  (§  293),  tbis 
is  not  a  necessary  impWcBÄAnTv,  T^niMVio^  that  the  system  of 
Jcinsbip  through  femues  ei\Ä%i\\X'^  4oe»  "(iciX%i,ÖKA%'QMft''«ö!w«k- 
ed^  of   male   parentage  (^smce  va  vW  ■taft.'eA  ^■t*«  "üassfa  •*  v 
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name  for  father  as  well  as  for  mother)  I  have  pointed  out  that  in 
the  same  way  among  ourselves,  the  tracing  of  kinship  through 
males  does  not  exclude  a  perfect  recognition  of  motherhood. 
And  here  I  have  to  add  that  descent  from  a  distingaisbed  man 
will  naturally  survi^e  in  tradition,  notwitbstanding  the  System 
of  kinship  through  females,  and  the  male  genealogy,  r^arded 
with  pride,  will  supplant  the  female ;  just  as  among  ourselves 
the  posterity  of  a  woman  of  rank  who  married  a  man  of  low 
degree,  will  preserve  the  record  of  their  ancestress  while  drop- 
ping  that  of  their  ancestor,  notwithstanding  the  System  of  de- 
scent through  males.  [On  considering,  after  writing  the  above, 
where  I  should  be  likely  to  find  proof,  there  occurred  to  me  the 
case  of  Lord  Clyde,  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  bis  mother»  a 
woman  of  good  family,  had  married  a  man  of  inferior  origin. 
Whether  the  name  Campbell  was  that  of  bis  father  or  bis  mother, 
I  did  not  know;  but  inquiry  proved  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
founded.  His  father's  name  was  John  Macliver,  and  bis  mother*s 
Agnes  Campbell.  By  successive  Steps  the  matemal  name  dis- 
placed  the  patemal  name ;  and  his  daughter  is  now  called  Miss 
Campbell.  This,  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  notwithstanding 
descent  in  the  female  line,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  chief, 
usnrping  the  place  of  the  previous  name,  will  readily  become  a 
tribal  name.] 

But  there  is  a  co-operatiye  cause.  A  tribe  from  time  to 
time  divides,  and  the  migrating  part  attaches  itself  to  some 
leader :  a  man  of  strengtb,  or  courage,  or  cunning,  or.  resource. 
How  are  members  of  the  migrating  part  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  remainder,  and  by  adjacent  tribes  ?  Evidently  by  J^be 
name  of  their  leader  or  chief.  They  become  known  as  followers 
of  the  Snake,  the  Wolf,  or  the  Bear,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
needs  but  to  recall  the  case  of  a  Highland  clan,  all  members 
of  which  habitually  acquired  the  clan-name,  whether  related 
by  blood  to  its  head  or  not,  to  show  how  the  tendency  to  speak 
generally  of  the  followers  of  the  Snake  as  Snakes  will  conflict 
with  recognition  of  their  matemally-derived  relationsbips.  Es- 
pecially  when  there  grows  up  a  new  generation,  having  individ- 
ual  names  unknown  to  adjacent  tribes,  there  will  arise  an  estab- 
lished  practice  of  calling  them  Snakes — a  practice  ending  in  the 
story  of  descent  from  an  ancestral  snake  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  tribe.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Snake  Indians  of  North 
America,  or  the  Nagas  (snakes)  of  the  Indian  Hills,  who  are 
worsbippers  of  the  snake. 

Animal-naming  in  Ghreat  Britain, — Anyone  who  upon  occasion 
speaks  of  a  keen  and  merciless  man  as  "  a  bawk,"  or  of  another 
as  **H  pig  "  hec&use  of  his  dirtineas,  owg\i\»  \iO  \i«^^  Xkö  ^^^5^i^ 
in  anderstanding  how  in  rüde  timca  amtaaX-tiiMHiftÄ  w^  %R.QfSÄ^^ 
62 
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While  recognizing  the  exceptional  cases  of  birtb-naming 
after  some  animal  yisible  at  tne  time  of  birth,  be  will  the 
less  doubt  tbat  aDimal-names  usually  result  from  nicknaming, 
OQ  finding  among  ourselves  cases  in  wbicb  the  animal  nick- 
name  becomes  substituted  for  the  conventional  sumame  pre- 
viously  current.  Two  cases,  one  dating  some  centuries  back, 
and  the  other  belonging  to  our  own  time,  maj  be  berc  given. 
Doiibtless  there  still  exists,  as  tbere  existed  some  jears  since 
when  I  saw  it,  tbe  remnant  of  an  old  Castle  built  on  an  island  in 
Loch-an-Eilean  in  Rothiemurcbus,  wbicb  was,  according  to 
tradition,  a  strongbold  of  the  ^'  Wolf  of  Badenocb/'  Wbo  was 
he  ?  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  in  bis  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History 
(p.  424),  spcaks  of  *'  tbe  barrying  of  tbe  country  and  bnrning 
of  tbe  cburcb  bj  tbe  Wolf  of  Badenocb ; "  and  in  bis  Seotland  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (p.  297),  sajs: — **Tbe  magnificent  catbedral  of 
Elgin  [was]  ....  so  rougbly  handled  by  tbe  Wolf  of  Badenoch 
in  tbe  end  of  tbe  fourteentb  Century,  tbat  tbe  bisbops  called 
their  restoration  a  rebuilding.*' .  Mr.  Innes  does  not  give  the 
Cbristian  name  or  sumame  of  this  robber  cbief.  Furtber  in- 
quiry,  bowever,  disclosed  it.  In  Burton's  History  of  Seotland 
(vol.  iii,  p.  97),  be  is  referred  to  as  *^  King  Robertos  brother, 
Alexander.*'  Evidently,  tben,  tbe  original  proper  name  had 
become  less  familiär  than  tbe  substantiated  nickname ;  wbicb  sup- 
planted  it  not  only  in  populär  speecb,  but  partially  in  literature. 
We  baye  but  to  suppose  times  still  rüder  tban  tbose  in  wbicb  he 
lived,  and  times  in  wbicb  Cbristianity  had  in  no  degree  under- 
mined  primitive  superstitions,  to  see  tbat  just  as  Earl  Siward, 
of  Nortbumbria,  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  an  actual  bear, 
so  tbe  descendants  of  tbe  Wolf  of  Badenocb  would  bave  been 
described  in  tradition  as  derived  from  an  actual  wolf.  A  furtber 
significant  fact  remains.  It  is  stated  in  Jervise's  Land  of  the 
lAndeays  (p.  350)  tbat  Countess  Isabella  '*  was  tbe  wife  of  tbe 
Wolf  of  Badenocb.**  Here,  in  tbis  very  statement,  tbe  nickname 
has  replaced  tbe  pre-establisbed  name  of  tbe  man,  wbile  tbe  name 
of  tbe  woman  remains  unchanged.  It  needs  but  tbat  tbis  state- 
ment sbould  be  accepted  literally,  as  sucb  Statements  are  among 
tbe  uncivilized,  to  understand  bow  it  bappens  tbat  bere  and  tbero 
a  family  traces  back  its  origin  to  a  woman  identified  by  name, 
wbo  was  married  to  an  animal ;  as  in  *'  tbe  story  of  tbe  origin  of 
tbe  Dikokamenni  Kirgbiz  .  .  .  from  a  red  greybound  and  a 
certain  queen  with  ber  forty  bandmaidens,"  quoted  by  Mr. 
McLennan  from  tbe  Micbells. 

Tbe  otber  instance  comes  from  tbe  Forest  of  Dean,  a  regioo 
little  visited,  and  retaining  old  usages.  Tbere  tbe  surname 
**  James  **  is  so  common  tbat  nicknames  are  required  to  distin- 
«gjish  among  tbose  beanng  \\,.     k  ^enNXfötösoi  Vwor^xi  x»  xsä^^x. 
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discovered  that  he  was  nicknamed  '*  koont^^'*  that  is  "  mole." 
Moreover  he  was  one  of  a  number  who  had  inherited  the  nick- 
Dame,  and  who  had  their  respective  Christian  names — John  Hoont, 
Henry  Hoont,  etc.  Clearly,  among  savages  a  few  generations 
would  have  established  the  tradition  of  descent  from  an  actual 
mole:  memory  of  the  original  bearer  of  the  nickname  having 
died  out.  When  we  find  that  eyen  where  there  are  established 
sumames  of  the  civilized  kind,  nicknames  derived  from  animals 
usnrp  their  places  and  become  inherited,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
questionable  that  in  the  absence  of  estabUshed  sumames,  animal- 
names  will  eventnally  become  the  names  of  gentes  and  tribes,  sup- 
posed  to  be  descended  from  the  animals  they  are  named  after — 
supposed,  that  is,  by  the  uncivilized  man,  who  is  without  our 
general  ideas  of  law,  order,  cause ;  who  has  no  notions  of  pos- 
sible  and  impossible  ;  who,  without  capacity  for  criticizing, 
accepts  blindly  the  Statements  made  to  him  by  his  seniors ;  and 
who,  indeed,  were  he  critical,  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
these  metamorphoses  of  animals  into  men  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  animal  metamorphoses  which  really  take  place, 
and  which  he  has  observed.  Strong  reason  should  be  given  be- 
fore  rej^ctin^  this  interpretation  in  face  of  the  fact  that  savages 
themselyes  uius  explain  their  tribal  names ;  as  instance  the  Ära- 
w&ks,  most  of  whom  *^  assert  that  each  family  is  descended — 
their  fathers  knew  how,  but  they  themselyes  haye  foigotten — 
from  its  eponymous  animal,  bird,  or  plant.''  Once  more,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  conception  of  an  animal-ancestor  thus 
originates,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  going  along  with 
the  ideas  and  feelings  respecting  ancestors  entertained  by 
primitive  men,  it  wiU  originate  a  special  re^rd  for  the  animal 
which  giyes  the  tribal  name — a  regard  which  here  results  in 
making  the  animal  a  sacred  totem,  and  here  in  producing  wor- 
ship  of  it. 

That  our  relatives  the  Scandinavians  ezemplified  in  their  ideas 
of  the  alliance  between  men  and  animals,  certain  further  re- 
sults of  animal-naming,  is  made  tolerably  clear  by  the  foUowing 
passage: — 

*'  Brntes  were  included  in  the  social  compact,  and  dealt  with  as  if  they 
had  been  rational  creatures.  If  a  beaver  was  kiUed,  by  the  laws  of  Hakon 
the  Good  a  fine  of  three  marks  was  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  *"  both 
for  bloodwite  and  bamesucken,*  thus  reoognizing  the  animars  rights  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  soil.  The  old  Norwegian  Statutes  decreed  that  '  the  bear 
and  wolf  ahall  be  outlaws  in  every  place.'  .  .  .  Tet  even  Bmin  was  entitled 
to  bis  judicial  Privileges;  for  if  he  had  robbed  or  injured  his  two-legged 
eountrymen,  it  was  necessary  to  summon  a  tinwald  court,  and  pronoonoe  bim 
liable  to  pimishment  in  due  form.  In  the  Saga  of  Ffnboga  hinom  Rama, 
the  grizzly  offender  is  ohallenged  to  a  dael,  and  slain  by  Finbog  with  all  the 
courtesiea  of  chivalry,  WerJauff,  the  editor  oi  Üua  «aigk  ^<^J(S^liXA3|g&'t^^^'^'^^^ 
BMjTB,  tbe  opinioD  tbat  bears  have  a  reaaonable  \uiOw\«^y^  o\  \^«xix^  Ns^  ^^^^ 
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preyal«Dt  in  Norway.*^    (Crichton  and  Wheaton,  Seandinavia^  Andeä  cnJ 
Modem,  i,  192-8  (note).) 

Animal'Worskip, — One   of  the   causes   assigned   in    the  text 

(§  168)  for  the  worship  of  animals,  was  the  belief,  iliustrated  in 

sundry  wajs,  that  a  creature  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

dead  body  is   a   new    fonn   assumed  bj  the  double,  or  other- 

wise  a  re-incamation  of  the  ghost.     Here  are  further  examples 

of  this  belief :  the  first  of  them  supplied  by  the  people  of  Bank's 

Island. 

**  A  woman  knowing  that  a  neighbour  was  at  the  point  of  death,  iMeard  • 
ruBtUng  of  something  in  her  houae,  as  if  it  wcre  a  moth  fluttering,  just  as 
the  sound  of  criea  and  wailings  showed  her  that  the  soul  was  flown.  She 
caught  the  fluttering  thing  bctween  her  hands,  and  ran  with  it,  crying  out 
that  she  had  caught  the  alai  [i.e.,  that  which  a  *  man  believes '  to  *  be  a  kind 
of  reflection  of  his  own  personalitj  ;  the  man  and  bis  atai  Utc,  flourish,  suffer, 
and  die  (?)  together/  280-1].  But  tbough  she  opened  her  hands  above  the 
mouth  of  the  oorpse  there  was  no  recovery.'*  (Godrington,  Journal  of  the 
Anlhropological  Institute,  x,  281.) 

Here  is  another  which  the  Samoans  fumish. 

**  On  the  beach,  near  where  a  person  had  been  drowned,  and  whoae  body 
was  supposed  to  have  become  a  porpoise,  or  on  the  battlefield,  where  another 
feil,  might  bare  been  seen,  sitting  in  silence,  a  group  of  five  or  six,  and  one 
a  few  yards  before  them  with  a  sbeet  of  native  doth  spread  out  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him.  Addressing  some  god  of  the  family  he  said, '  Oh,  be  kind  to 
US ;  let  US  obtain  without  difficulty  the  spirit  of  the  young  man ! '  The  first 
thing  that  happened  to  light  upon  the  sheet  was  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  .  .  . 
gi-asshopper,  butterfly,  ant,  or  whatever  eise  it  might  be,  it  was  carefully 
wrapped  up,  takcn  to  the  family,  the  fiicnds  assembled,  and  the  bündle  buried 
with  all  due  ceremony,  as  if  it  contained  the  real  spirit  of  the  departed.'* 
(Turner,  Samoa  a  Hundred  Yean  Ägo,  pp.  160-1.) 

Along  with  this  belief  respecting  ordinary  ghosts,  the  Samoans 
have  an  allied,  and  to  all  appearance  resulting,  belief,  respecting 
extraordinary  ghosts. 

^*  The  village  gods,  like  those  of  the  household,  had  all  some  particalar 
incamatlon :  one  was  supposed  to  appcar  as  a  bat,  another  as  a  heron,  an- 
other as  an  owl.  .  .  .  A  dead  owl  found  under  a  tree  in  the  settlement  was 
the  Signal  for  all  the  village  to  assemble  at  the  place,  bum  their  bodies  with 
firebrands,  and  beat  their  foreheads  with  stones  tili  the  blood  tiowed,  and  so 
they  expressed  their  sympathy  and  oondolenoe  with  the  god  oTer  the  calamity 
*  by  an  oifering  of  blood.'  He  still  Itved,  however,  and  moved  about  in  all  the 
other  existing  owls  of  the  country."  (Turner,  Samoa  a  Sundred  Yean  Ago, 
pp.  21  and  26.) 

Concerning  these  same  people  I  raay  add  that  they  fnmish  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  unlimited  credulity  causes 
that  literal  acceptance  of  traditions,  which  in  many  cases  ends 
in  the  belief  in  animal-ancestors  and  resulting  worship  of  them. 
Turner  teils  us  that  the  Samoans  have  traditions  of  batUes  be- 
tween  trees,  birds,  ftsYi,  aivÄ.  \>^«&\ä\  wA  ^^Xät  ^^^vc^witsie  exam- 
ples, he  says : — 

"  I  teil  them  that  the  aUwV,  wA  ^K  e\.c,,m\Ä\.  Vw^j.  \«K^xsx«^^we««Sa'^ 
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rnines  for  cliieffl  and  diBtricto,  and  the  finny  troopa  under  them  were  doubtleas 
living  maiy  bat  in  all  tbeae  storiea  the  Samoana  are  rigid  literaliata,  and  beliere 
in  the  very  words  of  the  traditioD.  And  yet  at  the  present  day  they  havc 
towna  and  districte  bearing  figuratlTe  names,  distinct  from  the  real  nameSf 
fach  aa  the  sword  fiah,  the  atinging  ray,  the  dog,  the  wild  boar,  the  Tongan 
eock,  the  frigate  bird,  etc.'*    (Semoa  a  Htmdred  Yean  Affo,  pp.  213-14.) 

Snake-Ancestari  in  North  America. — A  recentlj  publisbed 
work,  7%e  Snake-Danee  of  the  Moquie  of  Arizona^  by  John  G. 
Bourke,  gives  some  interesting  facta  illustrative  of  tbe  belief  in 
snake-ancestors.  Olving  bis  inferences  from  tbe  evidence,  tbe 
writer  says — 

*'  My  own  snapicion  ia  that  one  of  the  minor  objects  of  the  snake-dance 
haa  been  the  perpetuation  in  dramatio  form  of  the  legend  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Moqui  family  (p.  178).  ...  In  the  religioua  danoes'of 
auch  peoplea  aa  the  Zunia,  Moquia,  and  Querez,  auggeations  of  their  his- 
tory  and  previona  enTironment  will  crop  out  in  featurea  which  from  any 
other  point  of  Tiew  would  be  without  Import.  The  fact  that  the  snake- 
danoe  reflecta  in  aome  manner  the  worahip  of  ancestors  haa  already  bren 
indicated,  but  beyond  leaming  that  the  willow  wände  Htandifig  around  the 
altara  commemorated  their  deui,  nothing  was  clidted  at  Hualpi.  .  .  .  8hould 
it  be  shown  poaitively,  aa  I  think  can  be  done,  that  enake  worship  and  ances- 
tor  or  apirit  worahip  are  oombined  in  tbe  aame  rite,  we  may  .  .  .  with  a  little 
more  patient  work  determine  whether  or  not  tbe  Moquia  hare  erer  belicvcd 
in  the  tranamigration  of  aoula'*  (p.  179).  .  .  .  Nanahe  persistently  **8poke  of 
the  anakea  aa  hia  '  f athera,'  a  reverential  expresaion  which  of  itaelf  would  go 
far  towards  eatabliahing  a  oonnexion  between  the  rattleanake-dance  and  aneca- 
tor  worahip"  (p.  195). 

Tbese  conclusions  were  based  upon  Statements  elicited  from  one 
of  tbe  Indians  wbo  took  part  in  tbe  snake-dance,  of  wbicb  tbe 
f ollowing  are  tbe  most  significant  ones : — 

*'  Nanahe  continued :  *  The  membera  of  the  order  alwaya  carry  theae  medi- 
cinea  with  them,  and  when  they  meet  with  a  rattleanake  they  first  pray  to 
their  father,  the  aun,  and  then  aay :  '  Father,  make  him  to  be  tarne ;  make  him 
that  nothine  ahall  happen  that  he  bring  evil  unto  me.  Verily,  make  him  to 
be  tarne.'  Then  they  addreaa  the  rattlesnake  and  aay :  *  Father,  be  good '  (i.^., 
kind  or  tame)  *  unto  me,  for  here  I  make  my  prayera.'  Thia  being  done,  the 
rattleanake  ia  captured  .  .  .  and  taken  home  (p.  189)  .  .  .' " 

Nahi-vehma  (the  Peacemaker)  aaid,  **  Many  yeara  ago  the  MoquiB  uaed  to 
liTe  upon  the  other  aide  of  a  high  moantain,  b^ond  the  San  Juan  River.  .  .  . 
The  Chief  of  tboae  who  lived  there  thought  he  would  take  a  trip  down  the 
big  river  to  aee  where  it  went  to.  .  .  .  The  atream  carried  him  to  the  aoa- 
ahore.  .  .  .  When  he  arrived  on  the  beach  he  aaw  on  top  of  a  cliff  a  numbcr 
of  houaea,  in  which  lived  many  men  and  women.  .  .  .  That  night  he  took 
unto  himaelf  one  of  the  women  aa  bis  wife.  ßhortly  after  hja  retum  to  hia 
home  the  woman  gave  birth  to  anakea,  and  thia  waa  the  origin  of  the  anake 
family  (gena  or  clan)  which  managea  this  danoe.  When  ahe  gave  birtb  to  tlicae 
anakea  they  bit  a  number  of  the  children  of  the  Moquia.  The  Mcquis  then 
moved  in  a  body  to  their  preaent  villagea,  and  they  havc  thia  dance  to  concili- 
ate  the  anakea,  ao  that  they  won't  bite  their  children ''  (p.  177). 

In  anotber  cbapter  tbe  writer  refers  to  a  large  amount  of  con- 
ßrmatory  evideace  showing  the  prevalene^  Äö«^V«t^  o\  Ywäx^^ 
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The  Snake-Spirit  among  the  Aneients. — A  verification  of  tbe 
view  set  forth  in  §§  167-8,  is  faniished  by  tbe  foilowing  passage 
from  tbe  jEneid^  Bk.  y,  75. 

JSneas  *'  was  already  on  bis  wftj  from  the  ooanoil  to  the  tomb  [of  Andüses, 
his  father]  .  .  .  Here  in  due  libationf  he  poura  on  the  ground  two  bowls  of 
the  wine-god's  pure  juice,  two  of  new  milk,  two  of  sacrificial  blood ;  he  flings 
bright  flowers,  and  makes  this  utterance : — *  Ilail  to  thee,  bleesed  sire,  onoe 
more !  Hail  to  you,  aahes  of  one  resoued  In  vain,  spirit  and  shade  of  mj 
father !  *  ...  He  had  said  this,  when  from  the  depth  of  the  grave  a  smooth 
shining  serpent  trailed  along  .  .  .  coiling  peaoefiüly  round  the  tomb,  and 
gliding  between  the  altars.  ...  jflneas  stood  wonderstruck :  the  creature 
.  .  .  tasted  of  the  viands,  and  then,  innocent  of  bann,  re-entered  the  tomb  at 
itä  base,  learing  the  altars  where  its  mouth  had  been.  Quickened  bj  this,  the 
hero  resumea  tbe  work  of  homage  to  his  sire,  not  knowing  whether  to  think 
this  the  gcnius  of  the  spot  or  his  father's  menial  spirit** 

Tbougb  bare,  along  witb  tbe  conceptions  of  a  bigber  stage  tbao 
tbat  described  in  §§  167-8,  tbere  is  not  distinct  identification  of 
tbe  snake*  witb  tbe  ancestral  gbost,  some  connezion  between  tbem 
is  assumed.  Tbat  among  tbe  possible  relations  between  the 
tomb-baunting  animal  ana  tbe  deceased  person,  metamorpbosis 
will  be  supposed  by  early  peoples,  is  clear.  And  tbat  bence  re- 
sults  tbe  identification  of  owls  and  bats  (and  possibly  9carahai) 
witb  souls,  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

A  striking  verification  of  tbe  foregoing  inference  bas  come  to 
me  quite  recently  (1884)  in  an  essay  entitied  A  Sepulchral  Relief 
from  Tarentum,  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  (reprinted  from  tbe  Jour- 
nal of  Hellenic  StudieSj  vol.  v).  Discussing  tbe  reasons  assigned 
for  tbe  not  inf requent  presence  of  sculptured  snakes  on  sepulchral 
tablets,  representing  ministrations  to  deceased  persona,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner says: — 

**  We  know  tbat  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  among  the  Greeka  to  have 
tame  snakes,  and  to  allow  tbem  the  ränge  of  the  house."  .  .  .  The  infercnoe 
of  some  is  '*  tbat  bis  [tbe  snake^s]  presenoe  in  these  reliefa  must  liave  refer- 
ence  to  the  widely-spread  belief  of  ancient  times,  tbat  snakes  were  eitber  the 
companions  or  even  tbe  reprcsentatives  of  dead  heroes.  I  need  not  surely 
bring  forward  proofs  of  this  Statement,  but  I  may  for  a  moment  pause  to 
point  out  bow  ancient  seien ce  eiplained  tbe  fact  Plutarch  teils  us,  tbat 
when  tbe  dead  body  of  Gleoraenes  was  hanging  on  the  cross  in  Egypt,  a  large 
serpent  was  soen  wound  about  it,  repelling  tbe  attacks  of  the  birds  of  prvy 
who  would  have  fed  on  it.  This  phenomenon,  he  says,  terrified  some  of  tbe 
Alexandrians,  as  proving  that  Cleomenes  was  a  hero  of  semi-divine  nature, 
until  it  was  pointed  out,  that  as  tbe  dead  body  of  a  bull  produoes  bees  and 
tbat  of  a  borse  wasps,  so  the  dead  body  of  a  man  produoes  in  the  natural 
course  of  its  decay,  snakes.^* 

Here  tben  we  find  furtber  support  for  tbe  conclusion  drawn 

in  §  167,  tbat  a  bouse-baunting   animal   is   liable   to  be  iden- 

tified  witb  a  returned  ancestor;   at  tbe  same  time  tbat  we  get 

an  Illustration  of  tbe  supposed  mode  of  metamorpbosis — a  mode 

supposed  in  sundry  casea  of  kiudTed  sui^erstitions ;  as  in  tbe  be- 

lief  that  gods  take  tlie  R\iÄpe  ol  ^v^ä— ^X^Xx^^i  o^^^  \5cä  K^^ssäöäk^ 

of  tbe  Philistines,  and  oi  some  ^WäxvV  ^oT\Xi  km^Tvj»Ä\Ti^\»5aK 
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I  may  add  that  certain  incidents  attending  tbe  worsbip  of 
AfiklepioB,  while  they  serve  in  one  waj  to  verify  the  above 
inferences,  serve  to  show  how,  under  some  circumstances,  snake- 
worahip  arises  in  a  partialiy-different  way.  Originally  referred 
to  by  Homer  as  a  pbysician  (t.e.,  a  medicine-man),  among  wbose 
sonrces  of  influence,  skill  as  a  snake-cbarmer  may  naturally 
have  been  one  (giving  origin  to  tbe  babitual  representation  of 
bim  as  bolding  a  staff  round  wbich  a  serpent  is  coUed),  Asklepios, 
in  tbe  later  periods  of  bis  worsbip,  is  bimself  represented  as  a 
serpent.  Speaking  of  certain  Roman  coins,  Mr.  Warwick  Wrotb, 
of  tbe  Britisb  Museum,  says : — 

"  On  the  reverse  of  thia  spedmen  Caracalla  is  represented  in  military  drese, 
with  hb  right  band  upraised  to  aalute  a  serpent  entwined  around  a  tree,  ite 
head  towaäs  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  That  the  serpent  who  is  here  reoeiving  ado- 
ration  is  Asklepios  is  rendered  certain  botb  by  the  presence  of  Telesphoroa, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  this  pieoe  with  another  of  Caracalla's  Pergamene 
ooins,  .  .  .  Although  the  serpent  is  an  attribute  of  the  God  of  Healing, 
which  is  ahnost  invariably  present,  it  is  not  UBual  to  find  the  god  representä 
as  on  the  coin  now  under  discussion.  Serpenta,  however,  were  kept  in  manj 
of  bis  temples,  and,  indeed,  were  sometimes  considered  as  the  incamation  of 
the  deity  himself,  especially  in  the  transmission  of  bis  worsbip  from  one  city 
to  another.  Thus,  the  people  of  Sikyon  traced  tbe  origin  of  their  Asklepios 
oaltas  to  a  Sikyonian  woman  who  had  brougbt  the  god  from  Bpidaunis  in  the 
fonn  of  a  serpent.  In  the  form  of  a  serpent  also  the  god  was  brougbt  from 
Epidaurui«  to  Rome.  On  a  famous  medallion  of  Antoninus  Pius  we  see  the 
serpent — ^tbat  is,  Asklepios — about  to  plunge  from  tbe  vessel  which  bas  oon- 
veyed  bim  into  the  waves  of  Father  Tiber,  who  welcomes  bim  with  oat- 
stretched  band,  and  upon  whose  island  the  first  Roman  temple  of  the  new 
diTinity  was  afterwards  erected.  This  medallion  bears  tbe  insoription, 
.£scYlapivB.'*  (A8kkpio8  and  the  Cains  of  Perganum  frepubÜBbed  from  TkB 
Numitmatie  Chrüniete,  Srd  series,  toI.  li],  by  Warwick  Wroth,  Esq.,  pp. 
41-8.) 

LotuB-woTship, — I  bave  not  included  in  tbe  cbapter  on  plant* 
worsbip,  tbe  case  of  tbe  lotus ;  because  I  did  not  wisb  to  endan- 
ger  tbe  general  argament  by  a  doubtful  support.  Tbe  evidcnce 
is,  boweyer,  sofficient  to  raise  tbe  suspicion  tbat  lotus- worsbip 
arose  in  tbe  same  way  as  did  soma-worsbip. 

Clearly  some  plant,  or  tbe  product  of  some  plant,  dblled  lotus, 
was  eaten  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  producing  a  State  of  blissful 
indifference;  tbougb  among  sundry  plante  wbicb  bave  gone 
by  tbe  name,  it  is  not  decided  wbicb  was  tbe  one.  Furtber, 
there  was  in  tbe  East  tbe  belief  in  a  divinity  residing  in  a 
water-plant  known  as  tbe  lotus;  and  at  present  in  Tbibet, 
worsbip  of  tbis  divinity  in  tbe  lotus  is  tbe  dominant  religion. 
As  is  stated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Ahode  of  Snow,  pp.  304-6,  tbe  daily 
and  bourly  prayer  is  "  Om  mani  padme  baun,''  wbicb  literally 
rendered  means,  "  0  God !  tbe  jewel  in  tbe  lotus.  Amen." 
Tbe  Word  mani^  bere  translated  jewel^  and  meanin^  more 
generally  a  precious  thing,  is  variousVy  a^^Wii^  V>  «wst^\  «^\^^N& 
—  to  tbe  long  Btone.  tumuli,  to  the  prav^i-m^^,  ^Vs»«    '^^  ^^ 
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reading  throngh  tbe  figarative  expression  to  the  (Higinal 
tbougbt,  it  would  seem  to  be — '^  O  God !  tbe  precions  or  sacred 
power  in  tbe  lotus/'  Difficulties  in  ezplaining  tbe  ancient 
legend  aboat  lotos-eating,  as  well  as  tbis  existing  superstition, 
anse  from  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  plant  now  known  as  tbe  Iotas  bas 
no  toxic  qualities.  Tbere  is,  bowe^er,  a  possible  Solution.  Tbe 
lotus  bas  a  sweet  root ;  and  at  tbe  present  time  in  Casbmere, 
tbis  root  is  booked  up  from  tbe  bottoms  of  tbe  lakea  and  used 
as  food.  Bat  a  sweet  root  contains  fermentable  matters — both 
tbe  saccbarine  and  tbe  amylaceous :  even  now,  alcobol  is  made 
from  beet-root.  Possibly,  tben,  in  early  times  tbe  jaice  and 
starcb  of  tbe  lotus-root  were  used,  jast  as  tbe  sap  of  tbe  palm  is 
in  some  places  used  still,  for  making  an  intoxicating  beverage; 
and  tbe  beliefs  conceming  tbe  Iotas  may  bare  sarvived  in  times 
wben  tbis  bevera^e  was  replaced  by  otbers  more  easily  pro- 
daced.  Tbe  fact  tbat  in  tbe  carly  days  of  soma-worship  tbe  jaice 
was  fermented,  wbile  in  iater  days  it  was  not  (otber  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  baving  come  into  ase),  yields  additional 
reason  for  tbinking  so.  Be  tbis  as  it  may,  bowever,  we  bave 
tbis  evidence : — some  plant  yielding  a  product  causing  a  pleasur- 
able  mental  State,  was  identical  in  name  witb  a  plant  regarded  as 
sacred  becaase  of  an  indwelling  god. 

It  is,  indeed,  alleged  tbat  in  Egypt  tbe  Iotas  was  sacred  as  a 
Symbol  of  tbe  Nile,  and  tbat  tbe  Indian  Iotas  stood  in  like  re- 
lation  to  tbe  Ganges.  I  notice  tbis  Interpretation  for  tbe  par- 
pose  of  remarking  tbat  I  do  not  believe  any  early  usage  arose 
tbroagb  symbolization.  Tbis  is  one  of  .tbe  many  erroneoas 
interpretations  wbicb  result  from  ascribing  developed  ideas  to 
undeveloped  minds.  No  one  wbo,  instead  of  fancying  bow 
primitive  usages  coald  bave  arisen,  observes  bow  tbey  do  arise, 
will  believe  tbat  tbe  primitive  man  ever  deliberately  adopted  a 
Symbol,  or  ever  even  conceived  of  a  symbol  as  sucb.  All  sym- 
bolic  actions  are  modifications  of  actions  wbicb  originally  nad 
practical  ends — were  not  invented  bat  grew.  Tbe  case  of  mati- 
lations  safficiently  exemplifies  tbe  process. 

Other-  Worlds, — ^Tbe  specalation  ventared  in  §  113,  tbat  con- 
qaest  of  one  race  by  anotber  introdaces  beliefs  in  different  otber 
worlds,  to  wbicb  tbe  saperior  and  inferior  go^  is  supported  by 
tbis  passage  wbicb  I  bave  since  met  witb : — 

"  If  there  are  strong  caste-distinctioDB,  the  bouIs  of  the  noble  and  chicf 
men  are  said  to  go  to  a  better  oountry  than  those  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  It  ia  for 
tbis  reason  that  in  Oochin  China,  common  people  do  not  entertain  the  bouIs 
of  their  f riende  on  the  Barne  day  of  the  AlUSouls'  feast  as  that  on  which  the 
Dobilitj  have  invited  theirs ;  becauBe  otherwise  those  bouIb  when  retuming 
wouid  have  their  formor  eervaiiVs  to  «axrj  >Xä  ^\\ä  xw^n^." — Boteüm^ 
Vii^l.  Fsyehologie^  p.  89. 
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Super$titioM  qf  the  Musnans, — Under  foregoing  heads  the 
examples  of  eacb  form  of  superstition  resulting  from  the  ghost- 
theory,  are  taken  from  divers  societies.  Here  it  will  be  instruc- 
tive  to  present  an  eutire  series  of  these  Beveral  forms  of  such 
superstitions  as  exhibited  in  the  same  society.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  extracts  fröm  Mr.  Ralston's  Songs  of  the  Bussian 
People, 

Becaitse  they  believe  one  of  the  forms  of  the  soul  to  be  the  shadow  **  tbere 
Are  peraons  tbere  who  object  to  baying  their  silboucttes  taken,  fearing  that  if 
they  do  so  they  will  die  before  the  year  is  out."    (p.  117.) 

"  A  man's  reflected  image  is  supposed  to  be  in  communion  with  bis  inner 
seif."    (p.  117.) 

^  The  Servians  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  witch  of ten  leaves  her  body  while 
she  is  aslecp,  and  flies  abroad  in  the  sbape  of  a  butterfly."    (pp.  117-8.) 

'*  After  death  the  soul  at  first  remalns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body, 
and  then  follows  it  to  the  tomb.  The  Bulgarians  hold  that  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  bird  or  a  butterfly,  and  sits  on  the  nearest  tree  waiting  tili  the 
funeral  is  over."    (p.  115.) 

"  A  common  belief  among  the  Russian  peasantry  is  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  bannt  their  old  homes  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  during  which  they 
eat  and  drink,  and  watch  the  soirowing  of  the  moumers."    (p.  118.) 

**  Great  care  is  taken  to  provide  tbe  dead  man  with  what  he  requires  on 
1Ü8  long  joumey,  especially  with  a  handkerchief  and  towel,  .  .  .  and  with  a 
ooin  ...  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  place  in  the  other  world  .  .  .  The 
custom  of  providing  money  for  the  oorpse  has  always  been  universal  among 
the  Slavonians."    (pp.  dl6-6.) 

Mouming  ''was  formerly  attended  by  laceration  of  the  faoes  of  the 
moumera,  a  custom  still  preseired  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Monten^^."    (p.  816.) 

Among  the  old  Slavonians  "  in  some  cases  at  least,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  a  burial."    (p.  824.) 

'*  In  addition  to  being  acoompanied  by  bis  widow,  the  heathen  Slavonian, 
if  a  man  of  means  and  distinction,  was  solaced  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  bis 
slaves."    (p-828.) 

On  DmUry's  Saturday  '*  the  peasants  attend  a  church  senrice,  and  after- 
wards  they  go  out  to  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  tbere  Institute  a  feast, 
lauding  ...  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  dead,  and  then  drinking  to 
their  etemal  rest."    (p.  260.) 

'*  In  olden  days  a  memorial  banquet  was  held  in  his  [the  departed  one^s] 
honour  on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  fortieth  day  after  his  death,  and  on 
its  anniversary,  and  he  was  remembered  also  in  the  feasts  celebrated  ...  in 
memory  of  the  Fathers.  .  .  .  To  these  feasts  it  was  customary  to  invite  the 
dcad.  .  .  .  Silently  the  living  .  .  .  threw  portions  of  the  food  under  the  table 
for  their  spirit-guests."    (pp.  820-1.) 

"  Among  the  (non-Slavonle)  Mordvins  in  the  Penza  and  Saratof  Govem- 
ments,  a  dead  man's  relatlons  olTer  the  corpse  epgs,  butter,  and  money,  say- 
ing:  *Here  is  something  foryou:  Marfa  has  brought  you  this.  Watch  over 
her  com  and  cattle.' "    (p.  121.) 

"  The  festival  called  RddunUna  .  .  .  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  In  certain  districts  the  women  and  girls  still  take  food  and  drink 
to  the  oemeteries,  and  there  *  howl '  over  the  graves  of  their  dead  f riends  and 
relatives.  When  they  have  *howled'  long  enough,  they  .  .  .  proceed  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  deeming  that  the  dead  ^can  *re]oioe*  with  them." 
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^  Here  is  »  specimen  of  »  Priehiianie,  intended  to  be  redted  over  a  gnve 
on  the  twentieth  of  April  .  .  . 

*  0  ye,  our  own  fatbers  and  motben !  in  wbat  bavc  we  angered  you,  our 
own,  that  you  bare  no  welcome  for  us,  no  joy,  no  parental  cbann  ?  .  .  ' 

And  bere  .  .  .  ia  a  apecimen  of  an  orphan's .  waillng  above  her  mother*! 
grave : — 

*  0  motber  dear  tbat  bare  me,  0  witb  sadnesa  longed-for  one !  To  whom 
hast  tbou  left  us,  on  whom  are  we  orphans  to  rest  our  bopes  f  ,  .  .  Have  a 
care  for  ua,  motber,  dear,  give  us  a  word  of  kindness !  No,  tbou  hast  btrd- 
encd  tby  beart  barder  tban  stone,  and  hast  folded  thy  uncareasing  hands  orer 
tbybeart.»"    (pp.  343-4.) 

There  is  good  evidence  that  "  the  Domovoy  or  house-spirit" 
(p.  119)  is  an  ancestor.  **  The  Ruthenians  reverence  in  the  per- 
son  of  the  Domovoy  the  original  constmctor  of  the  family 
hearth"  (p.  122).  "In  some  districts  tradition  expressly  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  the  functions  which  are  generally  at- 
tributed  to  the  Domovoy,  and  they  are  supposed  to  keep  watch 
over  the  house  of  a  descendant  who  honours  them  and  provides 
them  with  due  offerings."     (p.  121.) 

*'  The  Russian  peasant  draws  a  dear  line  between  bis  own  Domovoy  and 
bis  neighbour^s.  Tbe  former  ia  a  benignant  spirit,  who  will  do  bim  good, 
even  at  tbe  expense  of  otbers ;  tbe  latter  ia  a  malevolent  beins,  who  will  Teiy 
likely  steal  bis  bay,  drive  away  bis  poultry,  and  so  fortb,  for  hia  neigbboar's 
benefit."    (pp.  129-130.) 

**  Tbe  domestic  spirits  of  different  bousebold:»  often  engage  in  contests  with 
one  anotber."    (p.  180.) 

'*  In  Bobemia  fisbermen  are  af  raid  of  assisting  a  drowning  man,  tbinking 
tbe  Vodyany  [water-sprite]  will  be  offended,  and  will  drive  away  the  fish  f  rom 
their  nets.*'    (p.  162.) 

**  According  to  some  traditions  she  [tbe  witch  Baba  ^&gal  even  feeds  on 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  Tbe  Wbite-Russians,  for  instance,  amrm  that  *.  .  .  . 
tbe  Baba  Taga  and  her  subordinate  witches  f  eed  on  the  souls  of  the  people.'  ^ 
(p.  168.) 

During  a  drought  some  peasants  **  dug  up  tbe  body  of  a  Raskolnik,  or 
Dissenter,  who  bad  died  in  the  previous  December,  and  had  been  buried  in 
the  Tillage  graveyard.  Some  of  the  party  then  beat  it  about  the  head,  ex- 
claiming,  *  Give  us  rain ! '  '*     (pp.  425-6.) 

*'  In  Wbite-Russia  tbe  Domovoy  is  callcd  TVnoXr,  a  snake,  .  .  .  Tbis  Doose 
Snake  brings  all  sorts  of  good  to  tbe  master  who  treata  it  well,  and  gires  it 
Omelettes,  which  should  be  plaoed  on  tbe  roof  of  the  house  or  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor."    (pp.  124-Ö.) 

**  By  the  common  people  of  the  present  day  snakes  are  there  [in  Russial 
looked  upon  with  much  respect  and  even  affection.  *Our  peasants/  says 
Afanasief, '  oonsider  it  a  happy  omen  if  a  snake  takes  up  its  quarters  in  a 
cottage,  and  they  gladly  set  out  milk  for  it  To  kill  s:ich  a  snake  would  be  a 
very  ^p^t  sin.*"    (p.  176.) 

'*  Some  traces  of  tree-worship  may  be  found  in  the  song  which  the  girla 
sing  as  they  go  into  tbe  woods  to  fetch  tbe  birch-tree  .  .  . 

"  Rejoioe,  Birch-tree,  rcjoice  green  ones !  .  .  . 
To  you  tbe  maidens ! 
To  you  they  bring  pies, 
Cakes^  ome\ctte&. 

"  The  catablcä  here  menüoTved  fteeav  \»  y^^w  \»  ^».ctärrä  <:!l^^\^\cv^jis9^ 
days  to  tbe  birch,  the  Ire«  ol  Üi^  a^nn^?'    V^.  'i^'^^ 
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v. 


''TImj  [the  old  heathen  SlaToniaiis]  appear  to  have  loc^edTupon  the  life 
beyond  tbe  gn^e  as  a  mere  Prolongation  of  that  led  on  eartlK^the  rieh 
man  retamed  at  leaat  aome  of  hia  powcaeions ;  the  Bla^e  remained  a  -^Te.*' 
(p.  114).  ^v 


Many  instmctiye  passages  might  be  added.  The  dead  are 
Said  to  complain  of  the  pressare  of  the  earth  on  them  ;  describe 
themselyes  as  cold ;  and  at  festivals  to  which  they  are  invited, 
are  sympathized  with  as  tired  and  hungry. .  Ancestral  spirits  are 
carried  to  new  homes ;  diseases  are  evü  spirits  ofien  with  bodily 
shapes  ;  there  are  wizards  who  control  the  weather ;  they  ride  in 
dnst-whirlwinds.  But  the  aboye  sufSce  to  show  how  completely 
the  ghost-theory  has  deyeloped  into  an  ancestor-worship,  betray- 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  repressiye  inflaences  of  Christianity, 
all  the  essentials  of  a  religion — sacrifices,  prayers,  praises,  fes- 
tiyals. 

Apotheons  in  Polynesia, — The  more  the  eyidence  fumished  by 
every  race  is  looked  into,  the  more  irresistible  becomes  the  con- 
clasion  that  gods  were  originally  men :  sometimes  even  ordinary 
men,  but  nsually  men  in  some  way  superior,  belonging  either  to 
the  tribe  or  to  a  conquering  tribe.  That  which  the  traditions  of 
the  Egyptians  teil  os,  namely,  that  Egypt  was  originally  mied  by 
a  dynasty  of  gods ;  that  which  we  see  in  Greek  beliefs  as  set 
down  by  Herodotus,  who  distingaishes  Minos  as  preceding  the 
generations  of  men,  and  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  the  gods ; 
that  which  is  implied  by  the  Japanese  story  that  Jimmu,  '^  the 
fifth  ruler  in  descent  from  the  sun  goddess,'^  was  "  considefed  to 
hare  been  the  first  mortal  rulcr  '^  (Adams^  History  ofJapan^  yol. 
shown  US  by  the  unciyilized.  These  now  entertaln 
those  entertained  by  the  progenitors  of  the  ciyilized. 
Uere  are  a  few  instances : — 

'*  Rang!  requested  the  invincible  warrior  Tangiia  to  send  him  one  of  bis 
ftons  as  as  a  god."    (Gill,  Myth»  and  Songs  from  the  South  Padfic^  p.  26.) 

**  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  assodated  with  these  original  gods  are  the 
deified  heroes  of  antiqiüty,  in  no  wise  inferior  to  tbeir  fellow-divinities." 
(7«rf.,  p.  20.) 

*'The  proper  denizens  of  Avaiki  [Hadese an  Underground  worid]  are  the 
major  and  Icsscr  divinities,  with  their  dependents.  These  marry,  multiply, 
and  quarrel  like  mortals.  They  wear  clothing,  plant,  oook,  fish,  bulld,  and 
inhabit  dwelUngs  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  ezist  on  earth.  The  food  of 
immortals  is  no  better  than  that  eaten  by  manldnd.  .  .  .  Murder,  adultery, 
dmnkenness,  theft,  and  lylng  are  practised  by  them.  The  arts  of  this  world 
are  fao-similes  of  what  priroarily  belonged  to  nether-Iand,  and  were  taught  to 
mankind  by  the  gods."    (76tdL,  p.  164.) 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  Council  of  gods  to  determine  as  to  man's  immor- 
tality.  **  While  the  discnsMon  was  proceeding  a  pouring  rain  came  on  and 
broke  up  the  roeeting.  The  gods  ran  to  the  bouses  for  shelter."  (Turner, 
Samoa  a  Sundred  J^r«  Ago^  pp.  8>9.) 

ConcerDing  tbe  natives  of  San  Clirisloval,§>o\oiXiOxv\Ä»sÄÄ^^^ 
mre  told  tbst: — 


i,  p.  7)  ;  is 
ideas  like  tl 
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**  The  bodies  of  ooromon  people  are  tbrown  into  the  sea,  bnt  men  of  oonse- 
quenoe  are  buried.  After  a  time  they  take  up  the  skull  or  some  part  of  the 
skeleton,  and  put  it  in  a  small  builcUiig  in  the  Tillage,  wbere  upon  oocassioofl 
tbey  pray  or  Bacrifioe  to  obtain  help  from  the  spirit."  (Codrington,  Jommd 
of  th€  AfUhropoloffical  IfigtiitUe,  z,  800.) 

But  perhaps  the  clearest  evidence,  as  well  as  the  most  abun- 
dant,  is  that  f urnished  hy  the  Fijians.  Since  writing  the  compar- 
ison  made  in  §  201,  betweeD  the  Greek  pantheon  and  the 
pantheon  of  the  Fijians,  an  unknown  friend  has  been  good 
enough  to  forward  me  a  Statement  which  bears,  in  an  intereating 
way,  on  the  question.  It  is  contained  in  a  parliamentary  paper, 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Cesnon  of  Fiji^  presented  Febraary 
6,  1875,  p.  57.  This  document  concems  the  native  ownership  of 
land  ;  and  the  passage  I  refer  to  appears  to  be  appended  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  the  native  idea  of  ownership  is  affected 
by  the  associated  creed  : — 

"  NoTB. — Tbeir  fathers  or  tbeir  Crods. — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  con- 
nection  with  tbc  above  memorandum  to  advance  one  or  two  facts  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  the  head  of  the  tribe,  t.  e.,  its  highest  living  male 
ascendant,  was  regarded  as  its  fathcr.  He  held  absolute  authority  over  the 
persons,  property,  and  Htcs  of  bis  people,  and  both  before  and  after  doath 
bad  the  same  reverenoe  shown  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

'*  The  Fijian  language  makes  uo  diptinction,  in  terms,  betwcen  tbe  aarks 
of  respect  and  reverence  rendercd  to  a  Chief  and  those  rendered  to  a  God. 
I  will  select  a  fcw  words,  with  tbeir  meanings,  from  Hazelwood's  Fijian 
Dictionary.  *  l.  Tama — ^a  father.  2.  Tama-ka — to  reverence,  to  clap 
hands,  or  to  make  some  expression  of  a  God  or  Chief.  8.  Cabora — to 
offer  or  present  property  to  a  God  or  to  a  Chief.  4.  Ai  sevu—  tbe  first  dug 
yams,  'the  first  fruits,  which  are  gcnerally  oflfered  to  the  Gods  and  given 
to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  6.  TauTu,  and  VeitauTu — Literally,  to  have  the  same 
root,  or  Sprung  from  the  same  source ;  used  of  people  who  worship  the  same 
God.»  ... 

"  The  swearing  of  Fijians  is  like  that  of  the  High  Asiatic  peoples.  Two 
men  quarrclling  never  swcar  at  cach  other  pcrsonally,  nor  even  utter  tbeir 
respcctive  narocs ;  they  will  curse  tbeir  fatbers,  tbeir  grandfatbers,  and  their 
most  remote  ancestry.  The  reason  beiug  that  to  curse  a  Fljian^s  father  is  to 
curse  bis  God.  .  .  .  The  successive  stagcs  of  authority  among  tbe  Fijian 
people  is  first,  that  of  the  individual  family ;  secondly,  the  association  of  roanj 
families,  which  constitntes  the  Qali ;  nnd  thirdly,  tbe  union  of  these  Qaliä 
under  their  recognizcd  hereditary  Chief,  which  constilutes  the  Matanitu.  It 
\9>  the  Family,  Gens,  and  Tribe  of  early  history  foimd  extant,  and  as  a  System 
still  closely  observed  in  Polynesia  at  the  present  day." 

This  accoiint  agrees  completely  with  the  indications  given  by 
earlier  voyagers  and  missionaries ;  as  witness  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  ascertün  with  any  degree  of  probability  how  manj 
gods  the  Feejeeans  have,  as  any  man  who  can  distinguish  himself  in  murder- 
ing  bis  fellow-men  may  certainly  secure  to  himself  deification  after  bis  death.^' 
(Erskino's  Westeryi  Pacifie,  p.  246.) 

The  lower  Order  of  YVjxan  god^  ^^  ^«ti«n\V^  doscribed  as  roen  of  superior 

mould  and  cxrriage,'*  ^'beat  a  c\oftft  mv»\q^  \»  ^t\ttT«»^\AmuT<A^%xv\^ö2«^^^ 
the  Aomans.'*     "  Admiaaion  Vulolbwxi>\TÄ\Äx\^^«»l>%Ä\^xil^TÄX£v^^ 
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his  own  apotheosifl  who  ean  insure  the  aervioe  of  some  one  aa  his  representa- 
tive  and  priest  after  his  decease.*'    (Williams,  F%ji,  etc.^  pp.  218-19.) 

Nature-Godi, — Here  are  a  few  further  facts  supportiDg  the 
conclusioii  that  after  the  rise  of  the  ghost-theory,  the  various 
kinds  of  objects  which  inr^rularly  appear,  disappear,  and  re- 
appear,  in  the  heavens,  are  frequently  regarded  as  ghosts.  Says 
Gill,  conceming  the  fates  of  the  Mangaians  after  death : — 

**  Not  so  warriors  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  spirits  of  these  luckjr 
fellows  for  a  while  wander  about  amongst  the  rocks  and  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  wluch  their  bodies  were  thrown.  .  .  .  At  length  the  first  slain 
on  each  battle-field  would  collect  his  brother  ghosts/^  and  lead  them  to  the 
sommit  of  a  mountain,  whence  "  they  leap  into  the  blue  expanae,  thus  becom- 
ing  the  pecuUar  doads  of  the  winter."  [Compare  with  North  American 
Indiana  among  whom  the  naroe  "  Cloud  *'  is  frequent  in  Catlin's  list.]  (Gilt, 
M^  and  Stmg$frwn  the  South  Pacific,  pp.- 102-8.) 

**  It  was  aupposed  that  in  these  lower  regions  there  were  heavens,  earth  and 
sea,  fruits  and  flowei'S,  planting,  fishing  and  cooking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  —all  very  much  as  in  the  world  f rom  which  they  had  gone.  Their 
new  bodies,  howcTer,  were  singularly  Tolatile,  oould  ascend  at  night,  beoome 
luminous  sparks  [stars]  or  vapour,  revisit  their  former  homes  and  retire  again 
at  early  dawn  to  the  bnsh  or  to  the  Polotu  hades.  These  Visits  were  dreaded, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  errands  of  destruction  to  the  llving,  especially  to 
any  with  whom  the  departed  had  reason  to  be  angry.  By  means  of  presents 
and  penitential  confession  all  injurera  were  anzious  to  part  on  good  terms 
with  the  dying  whom  they  had  ill-used.**  (Turner,  Bamoa  a  Bundred  Yeart 
Ago^  p.  269.) 

....**  Others  aaw  their  village-god  in  the  rainbow,  others  saw  him  in  the 
flbooting-star ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  position  of  a  rainbow  and  the  direction 
of  a  shooting-star  were  always  ominous.'*    (Thid,,  p.  21.) 

Mountain  Deities. — In  §  114,  I  suggested  two  ways  in  which 
ancestor-worship  originates  beliefs  in  gods  who  reside  on  the 
highest  peaks  and  haye  access  to  the  heavens.  Banal  of  the 
dead  on  mountain  crags,  I  indicated  as  one  origin ;  and  the  occu- 
pation  of  monntain  strongholds  by  conqaering  races,  as  probably 
another  origin.  I  have  since  met  with  verifications  of  both  sug- 
gestions. 

The  first  of  them  is  contained  in  the  Travels  in  the  Philippines, 
by  F.  Jagor.  Giving  proof  that  before  the  Spanish  settlement 
the  people  had  the  ordinary  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestor-wor< 
shippers,  he  describes  the  sacred  banal  caves;  and  shows  the 
survival  of  the  religious  awe  with  which  these  caves  were  origi- 
nally  regarded.  He  visited  some  of  these  caves  at  Nipa-Nipa ; 
and  says  (p.  259)  that  *'  the  numerous  cofiins,  implements,  arms, 
and  trinkets,  protected  by  snperstitious  terrors,  continued  to  be 
undistarbed  for  centuries.  No  boat  ventured  to  cross  over  with- 
out  the  observance  of  a  religious  ceremony,  derived  from  heathen 
times,  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  caverns,  who  were  believed 
to  puniab  the  Omission  of  it  with  storm  and  AivpNT^^^r  '^or^i.- 
over  be  teils  üs  that  the   boatmen  wlio  Yrexil  V\\\i  \)wü  \«aX«^  ^^^ 
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Basey  to  the  cave  to  get  reiuains,  regarded  a  thunderstonn  which 
broke  on  their  way  back,  as  ^^  a  punishment  for  their  outrage." 
After  thus  ezhibiting  the  populär  beliefs  as  they  still  ezist,  not- 
withstanding  Catholic  teaching,  he  proves,  from  early  writers, 
what  these  beliefs  originally  were.  It  appears  that  men  when 
dying  often  chose  their  burial-places ;  and  he  quotes  one  author- 
ity  to  the  effect  that  *^  those  who  were  of  note  "  sometimes  had 
their  coffins  deposited  '*  on  an  elevated  place  or  rock  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  where  they  might  be  venerated  by  the  pioas.*'  (p. 
262.)  He  says  that  Th^venot  describes  them  as  worshippiog 
"  those  of  their  ancestors  who  had  most  distingaished  themselves 
by  courage  and  genius,  whom  they  regarded  as  deities.  .  .  . 
Even  the  aged  died  under  this  conceit,  choosing  particalar  places, 
such  as  one  on  the  Island  of  Leyt6,  which  allowed  of  their  being 
interred  at  the  edge  of  the  'sea,  in  order  that  the  mariners  who 
crossed  over  might  acknowledge  them  as  deities,  and  pay  them 
respect."  (p.  263.)  And  he  also  quotes  Gemelli  Careri,  who 
says  that  '*  the  oldest  of  them  chose  some  remarkable  spot  in 
the  mountains,  and  particularly  on  headlands  projecting  into  the 
sea,  in  order  to  be  worshipped  bv  the  sailors.**  (p.  263.)  This 
combination  of  facts  is,  I  thinl,  amply  significant  We  have 
distinguished  persons  becoming  gods  after  death ;  we  see  them 
providing  for  this  apotheosis,  and  in  a  sense  demanding  wor- 
ship ;  we  find  them  choosing  high  and  conspicuous  borial-places 
to  facilitate  the  worship ;  we  see  that  approach  to  burial-places 
is  regarded  as  sacrilege  ;  and  we  see  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
have  become  deified  to  the  extent  that  they  are  supposed  to  vent 
their  anger  in  thunderstorms.  Here  are  all  the  elements  from 
which  might  result  a  Philippine  Sinai. 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer  as  showing  that  invaders,  or 
dominant  men,  seizing  a  high  stronghold  (see  §  114),  may  give 
origin  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  whose  residence  is  a  mountain-top, 
I  take  from  Bancroft's  Version  of  the  Quich6  legend.  It  begins 
with  a  time  when  as  yet  there  was  no  Sun  (possibly  a  fragment 
of  some  still  more  ancient  story  brought  soathwards  by  dwellers 
in  the  Arctic  regions) ;  and  in  the  first  place  narrates  a  migration 
in  search  of  the  Sun. 

"So  the  four  men  and  their  people  set  out  for  Tulan-Zuiva,  otherwise 
called  the  Se^en-caves  or  Seven-ravines,  and  tbere  they  recei^ed  gods,  eadi 
man  as  head  of  a  familj.  a  god ;  tboogh  inasmuch  as  the  fourth  man,  Iqi- 
Balam,  had  no  children,  and  founded  no  familj,  his  god  is  not  usually  taken 
into  the  account.  .  .  .  Many  other  trials  also  they  onderwent  in  Tolan, 
famines  and  such  things,  and  a  gencral  dampness  and  oold, — for  the  earth 
was  moist,  there  bein<;  a8  yet  no  sun.  .  .  .  They  determined  to  leare  Talan; 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  the  guardianship  and  direction  of  Tohil, 
set  out  to  see  where  they  «hoxxVd  take  \i^  their  abode.  They  oontinued  <m 
their  way  amid  the  most  extreme  Y^t^f^^^  loit  ^vbX  ^1  Vm^  .  ,  ,  V^Sl  \skaf; 
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thej  came  to  a  mountain  that  tbej  named  Hacavitz,  after  one  of  their  goda, 
and  here  thej  reeted — ^for  here  they  were  by  oome  means  gi^en  to  under- 
Btaiid  that  they  should  see  the  sun.  .  .  .  And  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stan  were  now  all  establiahed.  Yet  was  not  the  sun  then  in  the  begin- 
ning  the  same  as  now ;  his.  heat  wanted  foroe,  and  he  was  but  as  a  reflection 
m  a  mirror.  [This  is  explained  if  we  suppose  migration  from  the  far  north.] 
.  .  .  Another  wonder  when  the  sun  rosel  The  three  tribal  gods,  Tohif, 
AtUIx,  and  Hacavitz,  were  tumed  into  stone»  as  were  also  the  gods  con- 
nected with  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  viper,  and  other  fierce  and  dangerous 
animals.  .  .  .  And  the  people  multiplied  on  this  Moont  HacaTitz,  and  here 
they  built  their  dty.  .  .  .  And  they  worshipped  the  gods  that  had  become 
stone,  Tohil,  Aviliz,  and  Haeavitz.  .  .  .  They  began  to  wet  their  altars  with 
the  heart*s  blood  of  human  victims.  From  their  mountain  hold  they 
watched  for  lonely  trarellers  belonging  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  seized, 

OTerpowered,  and  slew  them  for  a  sacrifice The  hearts  of  the  villagcrs 

were  thus  fatigued  within  them,  pursuing  uhknown  enemies.  At  last,  how- 
ever,  it  became  piain  that  the  gods  Tohil,  Avilix,  and  Hacavitz,  and  their 
worahip,  were  in  some  way  or  other  the  cause  of  this  bereavement :  so  the 
people  of  the  Tillages  oonspired  against  them.  Many  attacks,  both  openly 
and  by  ruses,  did  they  make  ob  the  gods,  and  on  the  four  men,  and  on  the 
children  and  people  connected  with  them ;  but  not  once  did  they  suoceed,  so 
great  was  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  qourage  of  the  four  men  and  of  their 
deities.  .  .  .  At  last  the  war  was  flnished.  .  .  .  And  the  tribes  huroiliated 
themselTes  before  the  face  of  Balam-Quitz4,  of  Balam-Agab,  and  of  Mahu- 
cntah.  .  .  .  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tlme  of  the  death  of  Balam-Quitz^, 
Balam-Agab,  Mahucutah,  and  Iqi-Balam  drew  near.  .  .  .  And  they  said :  we 
retum  to  our  people.  ...  So  the  old  men  took  leave  of  their  sons  and  their 
wives.  .  .  .  Then  instantly  the  four  old  men  were  not ;  but  in  their  place 
was  a  great  bündle.  .  .  .  So  it  was  called  the  Majesty  Enveloped  .  .  .  and 
they  bumed  incense  before  it'*  [Such  a  bündle  was  said  **  to  oontain  the  re- 
maina  of  Camaxtli,  the  duef  god  of  Tlascala."]  i^To/itw  Jiaee$f  ete.y  vol.  iii, 
pp.  49-54. 

Men  in  the  Shy. — Already  the  Esquimaux  bave  furnished  in 
the  text  an  illostration  of  the  primitive  belief  that  stars,  etc., 
were  originally  men  and  animals  who  lived  on  the  Barth  (§  100). 
In  the  work  of  Dr.  Rink,  I  find  a  detailed  account  of  Esquimaux 
ideas  conceming  the  physical  connexion  between  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds,  and  the  routes  joining  them : — 

**  The  earth,  with  the  sea  supported  by  it,  rests  upon  piUars,  and  ooTcrs 
an  under  world,  aocessible  by  Tarious  entrances  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  from 
mountain  clefts.  Above  the  earth  an  upper  world  is  found,  beyond  which 
the  blue  sky,  being  of  a  solid  consistenoe,  Taults  itself  like  an  outer  shell, 
and,  as  some  say,  reroWes  around  some  high  mountain-top  in  the  far  north. 
The  Upper  world  exhibits  a  real  land  with  mountains,  Valleys,  and  lakes. 
After  death,  human  souls  either  go  to  the  upper  or  to  the  under  world.  The 
latter  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  as  being  warm  and  rieh  in  food.  There 
are  the  dwelUngs  of  the  happy  dead  called  arnuut — viz.,  those  who  live  in 
abundance.  On  the  oontrary,  those  who  go  to  the  upper  world  will  suffer 
from  cold  and  famine;  and  these  are  called  aruartuty  or  ball-players,  on 
aocount  of  their  playing  at  ball  with  a  walrus-head,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
aarora  borealis,  or  northern  lights.  Further,  the  upper  world  must  be  con- 
sidered  a  oontinuation  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  height,  although  those 
iiuUvidualBf  or  At  least  those  souls  temporaiWy  deWvewÖL  lTQilsv^fe\sKÄ^^^^^. 
mreBaid  to  bave  riaited  j%  for  the  most  pari  paased  ihiQ\i!^^<&  iSs.  Tisamw«:^ 
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World,  it  would  seem,  may  be  considered  identical  with  the  mountain  round 
the  top  of  which  the  yaulted  sky  is  for  erer  drcling — ^the  proper  road  leadiog 
to  it  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upwardB  being  itaelf  either  too  far  off  or 
too  steep.  One  of  the  tales  alao  mentions  a  man  going  in  bis  kayak  [boat]  to 
the  border  of  the  ocean,  where  the  sky  comea  down  to  meet  it.*'    (pp.  37-8.) 

"  The  Upper  world  is  also  inhabited  by  sereral  rulers  besides  the  souls  of 
the  deoeased.  Among  these  are  the  owners  or  iuhabitancs  of  oeleatial  bodies, 
who,  having  beenonoe  men,  wcre  lemoved  in  their  lifetime  from  the  earth, 
but  are  still  attached  to  it  in  different  ways,  and  pay  oocasional  Tisita  to  it 
They  haye  also  been  represented  as  the  celestial  bodies  themselves,  and  not 
their  inue  only,  the  tales  mentioning  them  in  both  ways.  The  owner  of  tbe 
moon  originally  was  a  man,  called  Anlngaut,  and  the  inua  of  tbe  aun  was  bis 
sister.  .  .  .  The  enttaveeniatok — yIz.,  the  entrail-seizer — is  a  woman  residing 
on  the  way  to  the  moon,  who  takes  out  the  entnüls  of  erery  person  whom  ehe 
can  tempt  to  laughter.  The  tmgtut^  or  the  three  stars  in  Orion'a  belt,  were 
men  who  were  lost  in  going  out  to  hunt  on  the  ioel**    (pp.  48-9.) 

There  could  scarcely  be  better  proof  that  the  personalization 
of  heavenly  bodies  has  resulted  from  the  supposed  translation 
of  terrestrial  beiDfi;^ — men  and  animals — ^to  the  sky.  Here  we 
have  the  upper  world  regarded  as  phjsically  continuous  with  tbe 
lower  world  as  well  as  like  it  in  character ;  and  the  migration  to 
it  after  death  parallels  those  migrations  to  distant  parts  of  the 
Earth^s  surface  after  death,  which  primitive  races  in  general 
show  US.  While  we  have  no  evidence  of  Nature-worship,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodies  with  tra- 
ditional  persons.  That  is  to  say,  personalization  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  preeedes  worship  of  them,  instead  of  »ueceeding  it,  as  my- 
thologists  allege.  Joining  these  facta  with  those  given  in  the 
text,  the  origin  of  names  for  constellations  and  the  genesis  of 
astrology,  are  made,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear. 

Star-Gods. — While  the  proofs  of  these  pages  are  under  cor- 
rection  [this  refers  to  the  first  edition],  I  am  enabled  to  add  an 
important  piece  of  evidejace,  harmonizing  with  the  above,  and 
supporting  sundry  of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  terL  It  is 
fumished  by  a  Babylonian  inscription  (Rawlinson's  Cunei/orm 
InscriptionSj  etc.,  iii,  53,  No.  2,  lines  36,  etc.),  which,  as  trans- 
lated  by  Prof.  Schrader,  runs  thus : — 

"  The  Star  Venus  at  sunrise  is  Ishtar  amoAg  the  gods, 
The  Star  Venus  at  sunset  is  Baaltis  among  the  gods." 

We  have  thus  another  case  of  multiple  personality  in  a  heav- 
enly body,  analogous  to  the  cases  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  before 
pointed  out  (§  191),  but  differing  in  definiteness.  For  whereas, 
before,  the  belief  in  two  or  more  personalities  was  inferred,  we 
here  have  it  directly  stated.  This  belief,  inexplicable  on  any 
current  theory,  we  see  to  be  perfectly  explicable  as  a  result  of 
birth-naming. 

SeligUm  of  the  Iranians,— Dt.  ^tV«v^\^  >mä  \xwisäsa.WL  V.^^^ 
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soine  important  passages  from  the  work  of  Fr.  Spiegel, 
Eränische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  ii  (1873),  pp.  91,  etc.  While 
this  work  brings  clearly  into  view  tlie  many  and  yarioos  indica- 
tions  of  ancestor-worship  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  it  contains  highly 
significant  evidence  conceming  the  ideas  of  ghosts  (/ravashis) 
and  of  ghost-mechanism  throughout  creation,  which  were  held 
by  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Aryans. 

Natare  of  the  Fravashi. — (p.  92.)  '*  The  fravashi  is  in  the  first 
place  a  part  .  .  .  of  the  human  soul.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Avesta,  .  .  .  Later  works  of  the  Parsees  give  us 
more  exact  information  about  the  activity  of  the  frav<uhi.  The 
frohar  or  fravcuhi — so  it  is  stated  in  one  of  those  works,  the 
Sadder  Bundekesh — has  the  task  of  making  useful  what  a  man 
eats,  and  removing  the  heavier  parte.  Accordingly,  the  fravashi 
is  the  part  intermediating  between  body  and  soul;  but  it  is  con- 
ceived  as  a  person,  independent  in  generai,  and  particularly  from 
the  body.  The  Sadder  Bundehesh  recognizes  other  psychic 
powers  besides :  the  vital  power  (jän)y  the  conscience  (akho), 
the  soul  {revän)f  the  consciousness  (bdi),  [This  recalls  the 
theory  of  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  also  each  man  was  supposed 
to  unite  within  himself  four  or  five  dilferent  entities.  These 
seemingly- Strange  belief s  are  not  difficult  to  account  for.  As 
shown  in  §§  56,  57,  94,  95,  shadow,  reflexion,  breath,  and  heart 
are  all  regarded  as  partially-independent  componente  of  tht> 
indiyidual,  somctimes  spoken  of  as  separable  during  life,  and  as 
going  to  different  places  after  death.]  Of  these  the  vital  power 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  body  that  the  latter  perishes 
as  soon  as  the  former  has  vanished.  In  a  body  thus  doomed  to 
perish  the  other  psychic  powers  cannot  stay  either :  they  leave 
it;  the  conscience,  because  it  has  not  done  anything  wrong, 
makes  stnüghtway  for  heaven,  while  soul,  consciousness,  and 
fravashi  remaining  together,  have  to  answer  for  the  deeds  of  the 
man,  and  are  rewarded  or  punished.^^ 

Fravashis  of  Gods  and  Men. — (p.  94.)     "  Every  living  being 
has  a  fravashi,  not  only  in  the  terrestrial  but  in  the  spiritual 
World.     Not  even  Ahura- Mazda  [the  chief  god]  is  excepted  ;  his 
fravashi  iR  frequently  alluded  to  (Vd.  19,  46,  Yt.  13,  80)  as  well 
as  the  fravashis  of  the  Amesha-gpentas  and  the  other  Yazatas 
(Y9.  23,  3,  Yt.  13,  82).      Most  frequently  the  fravashis  of  the 
Paoiryä-tkaeshas  are  invoked,  t.  e.,  those  of  the  pious  men  who 
lived  before  the  appearance  of  the  law.     To  them,  generally,  the 
fravashis  of  the  nearest  relations,  and  the  fravashi  of  the  person 
himself,  are  added.  .  .  .  It  may  appear  surprising  that  the  fra- 
vashis of  the  *  bom  and  unbom  '  are  invoked  (Y9.  26,  20V     The 
eine   may  be  fonnd  in  Yt.   13,  17,  wlieie  \1  \s  ^l«k.tA^  ^^  ^\ä 
/ravasAis  of  the  pioüB  who  lived  beiore  l\ie  \«i;N?,«iAci^  ^^Xi'^VÄ^ 
wbo  will  appear  in  future,  are  more  po^ettxA  \\iWi  ^o^  ^'^  ^'^^ 
Ö8 
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people,  living  or  dead.  Here  worehip  of  manes  and  of  heroes  is 
mixed  up.  Araong  theße  fravcuhis  the  ancestorsof  the  particnlar 
family,  and  of  the  particnlar  clan  or  tribe,  were  worshipped.** 

Powers  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  95.)  "  The  frava^his  were  not 
deficient  in  power.  Their  chief  task  was  the  protection  of  liTing 
beings.  It  is  bj  their  splendour  and  majesty  that  Ahnra-Mazda 
is  enabled  to  protect  the  Ardvi^üra  An&hita  (Yt  13,  4)  [a  certain 
spring  and  a  goddess],  and  the  earth  on  which  the  water  runs 
and  the  trees  grow.  The /rava^At«  protect,  as  well,  the  children 
in  the  womb.  .  .  .  They  are  very  important  for  the  right  distri- 
bntion  of  terrestrial  benefits.  It  is  by  their  assistance  that 
cattle  and  draught  beasts  can  walk  on  the  earth;  and  but  for 
their  help  sun,  moon,  and  star,  as  well  as  the  water,  would  not 
find  their  way,  nor  would  the  trees  grow  (Yt  13,  53,  etc.)." 
(p.  95-6.)  "  Accordingly,  the  peasant  will  do  well  to  secnre  the 
assistance  of  these  important  deities.  The  same  holds  tme  for 
the  warrior;  for  ih^  fravashis  are  helpers  in  battles,  .  .  .  Mithra, 
Rashun,  and  the  victorioas  wind  are  in  their  Company.  .  .  .  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  fravashis  remain  in  close  connec- 
tion  with  their  families.  They  demand  water  for  their  clans, 
each  one  for  his  kin,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Lake  Vonra- 
kasha ;  .  .  .  each  of  them  fi^hts  on  the  spot  where  he  has  got 
to  defend  a  homestead,  and  kings  and  generals  who  want  their 
help  against  tormenting  enemies,  must  specially  call  on  them ; 
they  then  come  and  render  assistance,  provided  they  have  been 
satisfied  and  not  offended  (Yt.  13,  69-72).  The  fravashis  gi?e 
assistance  not  only  as  warriors  ;  they  may  be  invoked  against  any 
thing  alarming,  .  .  .  against  bad  men  and  bad  spirits.''  .  .  . 

Fravashis  and  Stars.— (p.  94.)  We  read  in  the  Mln6-khired : 
"  *  All  the  innumerable  stars  which  are  visible  are  called  the  fra- 
v€uhis  of  the  terrestrial  ones  [men  ?  ] ;  because  for  the  whole 
creation  created  by  the  creator  Ormuzd,  for  the  bom  and  the 
unbom,  ekfravashi  of  the  same  essence  is  manifest.'  Hence  it 
appears  that  ihe  fravashis^  or  the  stars,  form  the  host  that  .  .  . 
fignts  against  the  demons.'^  .  .  . 

Worship  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  97.)  "  As  in  the  case  of  other 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  much  depends  on  the  satisfac- 
tory  propitiation  of  the  fravashis  ;  for  their  power,  and  conse- 
quent  activity,  depends  on  the  sacrifices.  Probably  they  were 
worshipped  upon  the  19th  day  of  each  month  :  their  chief  feasts, 
however,  were  on  the  .  .  .  intercalatory  days  added  to  the  year 
at  its  termination.  About  that  time  the  fravashis  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  stay  there  for  ten  nights,  expecting  to  be  met  with  ap- 
propriate  sacrifices  of  meat  and  clothes.  (Yt  13,  49.)  [Compare 
with  the  German  and  Sclavonian  superstitions.]  .  .  .  Xhere  can- 
not  be  any  doubt  that  the  worship  of  ihe  fravashis  played  an  im- 
portant part  with  t\ie  Itam^w«,  Ihou^h  perhaps  more  in  private 
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than  in  public.  It  would  appear  that  there  were  two  different 
sorts  of  it.  General,  certainly,  was  the  hero-worsMp — the  vener- 
ation  of  the  Paoiry6-tkaeshas  [pious  men  before  the  law]. 
With  this,  in  some  ages  perhaps,  the  worsbip  of  fravaahis  of  the 
royal  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor-worship,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  a  strictly  private  character.^^ 

ParalleliBms. — (p.  08.)  **  The  custom  of  honouring  the  mem- 
ory  of  ancestors  by  sacrifices  would  appear  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Indo-Gerinans  from  the  very  first  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  quite  striking  similarities  are  fonnd  in  the  cult,  which 
no  doubt  refer  to  very  old  times.  .  .  .  It  has  been  justly  pointed 
out  that,  as  the  fravashU  are  conceived  as  stars,  so,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  blessed  men  beam  in  form  of  stars 
(sce  Justi,  Handbuch,  g,v.y  fravashi,  p.  200).  Nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  that  this  star- worsbip  is  very  liKe  the  worsbip  of  the 
heavenly  host  mentioned  in  the  Cid  Testament^' 

Here,  then,  conceming  these  ancient  AryaDS  of  Persia,  we 
have,  on  high  anthority,  Statements  proving  a  dominant  ancestor- 
worship;  and  also  yielding  support  to  various  of  the  doctrines 
set  f orth  in  Part  I.  While  it  is  only  one  of  several  souls  pos- 
sessed  by  each  individual,  the  fravashi  is  the  predominant  and 
propitiated  soul.  It  is  supposed  to  need  food,  like  the  other-self 
of  the  dead  savage.  Not  ordinary  men  only,  but  deities,  up  to 
the  supreme  one,  have  each  bis  ghost;  implying  that  he  was 
originally  a  man.  We  see,  too,  that  these  fravashis  which  are 
ancestral  ghosts,  become  the  agents  to  whom  the  powers  of  sur- 
rounding  objects  are  ascribed — fetich  ghosts.  We  see  that  they 
have  peopled  the  heavens — have  become  the  in-dwelling  spirits 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  And  we  see  that  worsbip  of  them, 
beginning  with  worsbip  of  those  of  the  family  and  the  clan, 
originates  in  time  the  worsbip  of  conspicuous  traditional  persons, 
as  ancient  heroes  and  gods ;  just  as  among  the  Fijians  and  others 
at  the  present  day. 

Aryan  Ancestor-tiforship. — The  more  I  have  looked  into  the 
evidence,  the  more  I  have  marvelled  at  those  who,  in  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  mythological  theory,  assert  that  the  Aryans  have 
been  distinguished  from  inferior  races  by  not  being  ancesior- 
worshippers;  and  who  ascribe  such  ancestor- worsbip  as  cannot 
be  overlooked,  to  imitation  of  inferior  races.  If  the  American 
fillibuster  Ward,  now  apotheosized  in  China,  has  a  temple  crected 
to  him  there,  the  fact  is  accepted  as  not  unnatural  among  the 
ancestor-worshipping  Chinese.  But  in  India,  among  Aryans,  we 
must  ascribe  to  the  bad  example  of  lower  peoples,  the  erection  of 
a  temple  at  Benares  to  the  English  fillibuster  Warren  Hastings. — 
{Pari.  ffisLy  xxvi,  pp.  773-7.) 

I   find   nothing  but   such   unwarranted   aBSvmv^XXoxi  V>  ^^^^Af^ 
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agaiust  the  clear  evidence  that  ancestor-worsliip  was  dominant 
among  primitiye  Aryans,  long  remained  dominant  amonj(  cvri- 
lized  Aryans,  survived  in  considerable  strength  in  mediieval 
Christendom,  and  has  not  yet  died  away.  When  we  learn  that 
the  Avesta  describes  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  and  contains  prayen 
calling  upon  them — when  we  read  in  the  Institutes  of  Menü  (Sir 
W.  Jones^s  transiation,  vol.  iii,  p.  147)  that  ^^an  oblation  by 
Brdhmens  to  their  ancestors  transcends  an  oblation  to  the  dei- 
ties ;  because  that  to  the  deities  is  considered  as  the  opening  and 
completion  of  that  to  ancestors  "—when,  tnrning  to  the  Aryana 
who  migrated  West,  we  remember  how  active  was  their  propitia- 
tion  of  the  dead,  calling  from  Grote  the  words  '^  sepulchral  duties, 
sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  " — when  we  are 
reminded  how  the  early  Romans,  ascribing  to  their  manes-gods  a 
love  of  human  blood,  duly  administered  to  it;  our  boldness  of 
assumption  must  be  great  if  we  can  say  that  Aryan  ancestor- 
worship  was  not  indigenous  bat  adopted. 

Were  it  true  that  necrolatry  was  not  rooted  in  the  primitive 
Aryan  mind,  as  in  other  primitive  minds  (a  marvellous  difference, 
did  it  exist),  it  would  be  stränge  that  though  superficial  it  was 
so  difficult  to  extirpatö.  Christianity  spread  without  extingnish- 
ing  it.  In  a  capitulary  of  742,  Earloman  prohibits  '^  sacrifices 
to  the  dead"  {BaliAzius,  i,  148).  Nor  has  it  been  extinguished 
by  modern  Christianity,  as  was  shown  in  §  152.  Here  is  further 
evidence  from  Hanusch,  Die  Wissenschaft  des  Slawischen  Mythus^ 
p.  408  : — 

"According  to  Gcbhardi  .  .  .  the  Misnians,  LauaitiiaDS,  Bohemians, 
Siltfstans,  and  Poles,  upon  the  first  of  March,  early  in  the  morning,  went 
foi'th  with  torcheB,  going  to  the  oeroetery  and  offering  up  food  to  their  anoes- 
tore.  [According  to  Grimm]  the  Esthonians  leare  food  for  the  dead  in  the 
night  of  the  second  of  November,  and  ara  glad  if  in  the  morning  somethiog 
is  found  to  be  oonsumed.  .  .  .  With  all  Slavca  it  was  a  custom  to  haTC  a 
meal  for  the  dead,  not  only  upon  the  day  of  funeral  but  annually ;  the  former 
was  intended  for  the  particular  dead,  the  latter  for  the  dead  in  generaL  ... 
At  the  latter  they  believed  the  souls  to  be  present  pereonally.  Silcntlj 
little  bits  of  food  were  thrown  for  them  under  the  table.  People  beliered 
they  heard  them  rustle,  and  saw  them  feed  upon  the  smell  and  vapoor  of  the 
food." 

I  may  close  with  the  conclusive  testimony  of  one  who  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  of  studying  Aryan  superstitions  as  now 
being  generatcd,  and  whose  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
show  how  competent  he  is  both  as  observer  and  reasoner — Sir  A. 
C.  Lyall.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  says : — "  I  do  not  know  who  may 
be  the  authorof  the  Statement  which  you  quote  [in  8  150],  that 
*  No  Indo-European  nation  seems  to  have  made  a  religion  of  the 
worship  of  the  dead ;  *  but  it  is  a  generalization  entirely  untenable. 
Here  in  Rajputana,  onioiig  \\ift  ^w.x^'aX.  kT^«öL\x^^&^>2sÄ^<Ä«hi\^ 
o{  famous  ancestors  \a  mo«t  ^iev«Xft\A.\  «sA  ^  ^«a\>!«ö«Ä.'«A 

more  or  loss  deified," 
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Aneestor-worMp  amang  tKt'Qrt/tkt, — The  foregoi^  evidence, 
published  in  the  first  edition,  I  can  now  re-inforce.  Tne  already- 
quoted  essay  A  Sepulchral  Relief  from  Tarentum,  by  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner,  contains  clear  proofs,  brought  to  ligbt  by  recent  inves- 
tigations,  that  ancestor-worship  Y/aa  no  less  dominant  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  inferior  peoples.  The  first  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing  extracts,  concerning  Lycians  and  Etrurians,  I  prefiz  to 
ahow  that  the  Greeks  had  identical  conceptions  and  usages : — 

^*  Thus  80  far  afl  Ljda  is  oonoemed  there  o«n  be  no  doubt  that  as  earlj  as 
the  fourth  Century  b.c.  dead  heroes  were  represented  on  thdr  tombs  as  reoeiv- 
ing  homage  from  the  living.**    (pp.  14-15.) 

**  And  that  the  feast  here  [on  a  saroopbagus]  is  a  feaat  after  deatb,  is 
shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  wall  paintinfi^  of  seTeral  of  the  large  tombs  of 
Etniria,  in  which  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  is  seen  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry,  as  if  he  had  but  to  oontinue  in  the  tomb  the  life  which  wliile 
he  was  in  the  flesh  he  had  found  so  pleasant"    (p.  16.) 

''These  reliefs  readily  attach  themselyes  to  the  more  archaic  class  of 
Spartan  monuments,  and  throw  a  fresh  light  on  their  character,  so  that  after 
sedng  them  MUchhoefer  retracted  bis  previoosly  expressed  opinion,  and  no 
longer  hesitated  to  heuere  that  in  all  alilce  dead  mortals  held  the  post  of 
honour,  and  that  all  referred  to  the  cultus  of  ancestors."    (p.  18.) 

"  The  worship  of  the  dead  did  not  occupy  among  the  eliie  of  Greece  the 
same  spaoe  in  men*s  minds  which  at  an  earUer  time  it  had  held,  and  which  is 
still  held  in  the  more  oonserratire  districts." 

*'  NcTertheless,  a  caref ul  search  will  disciose  many  passages  even  in  the 
Attic  writers  which  illustrate  thls  form  of  religion.  The  opening  passage  of 
the  Choephori^  for  example,  tells'  of  cultus  kept  up  at  the  tombs  of  deceased 
worthles.  In  the  AleettUy  the  heroine  of  the  play  is  scarccly  dead  before  she 
is  InToked  by  the  chorus  as  a  spiritual  power,  able  to  giye  and  to  withhold 
faTours."    (p.  21.) 

"  At  a  lower  level  than  that  of  poetry,  in  the  laws  and  the  custoros,  more 
eepedally  the  burial-cuBtoms,  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ample  proof  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  dnng  to  the  belief  that  the  dead  desired  ofFerings 
of  food  and  inoense,  and  were  willing  in  retum  to  fumish  protection  and  aid." 
(p.  22.) 

"The  dead  man,  living  in  his  tomb  as  he  had  lived  in  his  house,  requires 
freqnent  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rejoioee  in  the  preaence  of  armour  and 
Ornaments,  such  as  he  lOTed  in  life,  and  is  rery  sensitive  to  discourteous  treat- 
ment.  These  ideas  were  part  of  the  mental  fumiture  of  the  whole  Aryan 
raoe,  before  it  separated  into  branches,  and  are  found  in  all  the  countries 
oyer  which  it  spi^ead.'*    (p.  22.) 

'*It  is  well  known  with  what  care  the  early  Greeks  provided  in  the 
Chamber  in  which  they  placed  a  oorpse,  all  that  was  necessary  for  its  comfort, 
I  had  alrooet  said  its  life.  Winc  and  food  of  Tarious  kinds  were  there  laid  up 
in  a  little  störe,  a  lamp  was  proTided  füll  of  oil,  frequently  even  kept  burning 
to  relicve  the  darkness ;  and  arouud  were  strewn  the  dothes  and  the  armour 
in  which  the  dead  hero  had  deliehted ;  sometimes  eyen,  by  a  refinement  of 
realism,  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  sword  and  spear  in  case  they 
ahould  grow  blunt  with  use.  The  horse  of  a  warrior  was  sometimes  slain 
and  buried  with  him  that  he  might  not  in  another  world  endure  the  indig- 
nity  of  haying  to  walk.  Even  in  Homeric  days  the  custoro  siirvivcd  of  slay- 
ing  at  the  tomb  of  a  noted  warrior  some  of  a  hostile  raoe  to  be  his  slayes 
ftbereaf^er.''    (p.  23.) 

"Ifa  bodj  was  Jc/t  unburied,  or  if  the  tomb  m  nVvSti  Wi^^ä  \j:\^^*&\3«Jv 
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from  time  to  time  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  then  the  ghost  inhtfaHiDg 
Buch  body  became  a  wretched  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  neidier 
had  peace  itself  nor  allowed  sumTore  to  be  at  peaoe.'*    (p.  24.) 

*'  The  lectisternia  of  the  Romans,  in  whicb  they  epread  f easte  for  certam 
of  the  gods,  and  hud  their  images  by  the  tables  that  they  might  enjoy  wbat 
waa  provided  are  well  known,  and  moet  people  f ancy  that  the  custom  was  of 
Latin  origin,  bat  it  ia  certain  that  the  Romans  in  thia  matter  were  mere 
imitatora  of  the  Greeks.  We  shoold  naturally  suppoae  that  the  costom  of 
feasting  the  gods  arose  from  that  of  feasting  deo^ised  anoestors.  And  Üua 
▼iew  receives  fresh  confirmation  wben  we  oonaider  that  these  banquets  were, 
among  the  Greeka,  bestowed  not  upon  aU  the  goda,  but  nearly  always  on 
those  of  mortal  birtb,  auch  aa  the  Dioacnri,  Aaclepiaa  and  Dionysua.  Tbcy  i 
are  bestowed  indeed  upon  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  thia  may  seem  strenge,  unless  ' 
we  remember  how  commonly  Zeus  Patroiua  or  Herceioa,  and  ApoUo  were  con- 
fused  in  cultua  with  the  traditional  family  anoeetor/*    (pp.  8S-88.) 

Ortpin  of  Egyptian  Gods, — Amid  incongniities,  the  genenü 
meaniog  of  the  passages  which  foUow  is  sofficientlj  clear. 
Brugsch  writes : — 

"  In  .  .  .  the  primeTal  history  of  their  land  ^  the  Egyptians  "  supposcd 
three  ages  whlcb  foUowed  one  another,  tili  Mena  plaoed  the  double  crown 
upon  his  head.  During  the  first  age,  a  dynaaty  of  the  Gods  reigned  in  the 
land ;  this  was  followä  by  the  age  of  the  Demi-gods,  and  the  dynaaty  of  the 
mysterioua  Manes  cloaed  the  prchiatone  time.  .  .  .  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
the  fregmenta  of  the  Turin  papyrua  (onee  contalning  the  moat  complete  liat  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  in  their  chronological  ordcr)  have  preaer^ed  not  the  aligfat- 
eat  intelligible  mformation  about  thoae  fabuloua  auoceaaora  of  the  God-Kings. 
A  Single  ahred  allowa  ua  to  make  out  with  lolerable  certainty  the  names  of 
sacred  animala,  auch  aa  the  Apia  of  Mcmphia  and  the  Mnevia  of  Heliopolfa,  ao 
that  it  would  appear  aa  if  theae  alao  had  contributed  to  the  number  of  the 
prchistoric  rulera  of  Egypt ''    (History  of  Egypt^  i,  88,  89.) 

The  continuity  of  the  series  from  these  early  divine  personages, 
some  of  theni  figured  as  aDimals  and  half-animals,  down  to  gods 
who  were  unquestionably  deified  men,  is  implied  by  the  fact  that 
to  the  worship  of  those  eariiest  nilers  whose  vague  personalities, 
surviving  from  remote  times,  had  become  gods  proper,  there  was 
joined  a  worship  of  early  historic  kings,  which,  similar  in  natnre, 
siroilarly  lasted  through  many  ages.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Maspero^s  Une  Enquete  Judiciaire  ä  Hiebes  (Mim.  de  PAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,  t,  viii),  pp.  62-3: — 

**  A  Meraphia  on  trouve,  juaque  aoua  lea  PtoUm^,  dea  prdtrea  de  M^n^, 
d*Ata,  deSahüfa  et  d*autrea  pharaona  appartenant  auz  plua  andennea  dynaa- 
ties  (De  Rougd,  Etüde  9ur  les  monumenfs  qu^onpaU  attriiuer  attx  nx  premiera 
dynaatiea  de  Manethcm,  pp.  81,  68,  88);  k  Th^bea,  le  culte  dea  üaorteaen,  des 
Ahmda,  dea  Am^nophia  (voir  au  Papyrus  Albotty  pl.  i,  1.  18,  la  mention  d*un 
prdtre  d'Am^nophis),  ou  de  certainea  reinea  comme  la  reine  Nefer^-art  (Lieb- 
Icin,  Deuz  papyrw^  ete^  P«  81,  pl.  üi.  1.  6;  Sharpe,  ^,  Inse.  ii^  fut  floriaaant 
pendant  dea  sieclea.  Si  noua  ne  aaiaiaaona  paa  ches  Ice  particuliera  lee  indicea 
d^Ine  v6n6retion  auaai  vlTace,  e'eat  que,  dana  lea  tombea  priy^a,  lea  o6r^ 
moniea  6taient  acoompUea  non  par  dea  pr4ttea  ep^cianx^  maia  par  lea  fils  ou 
lea  descendants  du  d^funt.  €0iiv«nV  v\  V^wä  ^^  q5mäss5jää  ^(i%v%iues\»s  ^^< 
negJigencc,  seit  d«pl«ccment,  rmne,  o\\  ^iT^Wiiti^«».  <i^  \>».\i5a'ÄfcA^  ^a^Nfc^NÄÄ. 
auspendu  et  la  memoire  dea  moilÄ  «fc  "^täWxO^ 
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To  which  passage,  showing  that  the  pennanent  worship  of  the 
dead  kings  was  a  more  developed  form  of  tbe  ordinary  ancestor- 
worahip,  I  may  add  a  confinnatory  passage  from  £.  de  Roag6  : — 

"  Each  pjrramid  had  by  its  8ide  a  funeral  building,  a  sort  of  temple,  where 
were  perfonned  the  oeremonies  of  a  cult  dedicated  to  tbe  deified  soTereigns. 
I  have  no  doubt  tbat  this  colt  oommenced  during  their  lifetime.*' — Mim,  di 
VAe.  tUtlmcr,,  pt.  zxt,  2,  p.  254. 

And  yet  in  face  of  such  evidence,  hannonizing  with  all  the 
other  evidences  we  have  f  ound,  it  is  alleged  tbat  the  early  £^p- 
tian  gods  were  personalized  powers  of  natnre ! 

*'  Gfods  and  men "  in  Hebrew  Legend, — Further  grounds  f or 
taking  the  view  expressed  in  §  200,  respecting  the  ''gods  and 
men "  of  the  Hebrew  legend,  bave  since  been  disclosed  in  tbe 
Chaldean  Account  of  Geneeitj  by  George  Smith.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  new  edition  edited  by  Prof.  Sayce,  published  in 
1880:— 

"Qne  of  the  moet  carioas  Statements  made  in  these  bjmna  is  that  the  raoe 
of  men  created  by  the  deity  was  blaok-headed.  The  same  raoe  of  men  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  andent  literature  of  the  Aocadians.  ...  In  the 
bilingual  tablets  the  black  raoe  is  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  the  word  Adamatu 
or  '  red-skins.'  A  populär  etymology  connected  this  word  Adamatu  with 
the  word  Adamu^  or  Admu,  'man,'  partly  on  acconnt  of  the  similarity  of 
sound,  partly  because  in  the  age  of  Accadian  sapremapy  and  literature,  the 
men  par  tasdlenee,  the  special  human  beings  made  by  the  Creator,  were  the 
dark-skinned  race  of  Accad.  The  Accadian  Adam  or  *man*  was  dark;  it 
was  only  when  the  culture  of  the  Accadians  had  been  handed  down  to  their 
Semitic  suooessors  that  he  became  fair.  The  discovery  that  the  BibUcal 
Adam  is  identical  with  the  Assyrian  Adamu  or  *  man,*  and  that  the  Assyrian 
Adamu  goes  back  to  the  first  created  man  of  Accadian  tradition  who  belonged 
to  the  black,  that  is,  to  tbe  Accadian  raoe,  is  due  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
He  has  also  suggested  that  the  contrast  between  the  black  and  the  white 
races,  between  the  Accadian  and  the  Semite,  is  indicated  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  daughters  of  men  or 
AdamUf  and  the  sons  of  God."    (pp.  81-88.) 

Verification  is  also  hereby  afforded  of  the  Suggestion  made  in 
§  178  (note),  that  tbe  forbidden  fruit  was  tbe  inspiriting  and 
illuminating  product  of  a  plant  wbieb  tbe  conquering  race  for- 
bade  the  subject  race  to  consume.  Tbe  objection,  not  unlikely 
to  be  raised,  tbat  the  words  "  fruit  ^^  and  "  eating  ^'  do  not 
countenance  this  interpretation,  would  be  sufficiently  met  by 
cases  of  our  own  metapnorical  uses  of  these  words  ("  fruit  of  tbe 
womb,"  "  opium-eating ") ;  but  it  may  be  met  more  directly. 
Of  tbe  Zulus,  Bp.  Callaway  says — "  The  natives  speak  of  beer 
as  f  ood — and  of  eating  it.  They  also  call  snuff  f  ood,  and  speak 
of  eating  it." 

Theoloffy  of  the  Accadians. — ^The  diatvagoAÄk^d.  ^^-^tisAö^V 
Prof,  A.  II,  Sajce,  in  his  article  on  ^'^  ^ifc^XoTiva.^''  va.  "*ösä  \ä^ 
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edition  of  the  Encyclopoedia  Britannica  (iii,  192-3),  writes  as 
follows : — 

''The  earliest  religion  of  Aocad  was  a  Sbamanism  reaembling  that  of  the 
Siberian  or  Samoyed  tribes  of  to-day.  Every  object  had  its  spirit,  good  or 
bad;  and  tbe  power  of  Controlling  thcse  spirits  was  in  the  hands  of  piiests 
and  sorcererB.  The  world  Bwanned  with  them,  especially  with  tbe  demons,  and 
ihere  was  scarcely  an  action  which  did  not  risk  demoniac  possession.  Diseasa 
were  regarded  as  caused  in  this  way.  ...  In  course  of  time  certain  spirits 
(or  rather  deified  powers  of  Nature)  were  elevated  above  the  rest  into  the 
Position  of  gods.  .  .  .  The  old  Shamanism  gradually  became  transformed  into 
a  religion,  with  a  host  of  subordinate  semi-divine  bcings;  but  so  strong  a 
hold  had  it  upon  the  mind,  that  the  new  gods  were  still  addressed  by  tlieir 
spirits.  The  religion  now  entered  upon  a  new  pha£>e;  the  Tarious  epitheta 
applied  to  the  same  deity  were  crystalliaed  into  fresh  divinities,  and  the  sim- 
god  under  a  multitude  of  forms  became  the  central  object  of  worabip.*' 

This  account  of  Accadian  beliefs  harmonizes  with  the  nnmeroos 
foregoing  facts  illustrating  the  genesis  of  religion  from  the  ghost- 
theory.  The  first  stage  above  described  is  one  in  which  spirits, 
originally  human,  have  become  identified  with,  or  inhabitants  of, 
sarro'unding  objeets,  as  we  saw  they  everywhere  tend  to  do. 
Jast  as  among  the  Esquimaux  and  others,  Snn  and  Moon  thus 
come  to  be  rcsidences  of  particnlar  ghosts,  so  with  the  Accadians. 
Prof.  Sayce  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  (June,  1885)  that  he  had 
in  1874  expressed  the  belief  that  *^  the  worship  of  dead  ances- 
tors  "  is  the  primitive  form  of  religion. 

As  given  by  M.  Lenormant,  in  bis  La  Magie  chez  lei  Chaldeens, 
the  foUowing  is  part  of  an  incantation  against  pestilence  : — 

'*De  la  fl^^re,  esprit  du  ciel,  souvicns-t'en  I  Esprit  de  la  terre,  souviens- 
t'enl  .  .  .  Esprits  m&los  et  femelles,  seigneurs  des  ötoilee,  souvenez-vous 
en  I  .  .  .  Esprits  m&les  et  femelles  de  la  rooutagne  sublime,  souvenez-voua 
en !  Esprits  m&les  es  femelles  de  la  luroiöre  de  vic,  souvenez-vous  en !  .  .  . 
Esprits  femelles  du  p^re  et  de  la  m^rc  de  Moul-ge  [the  Assyrian  god  Bei] 

souvenez-vous  en !  .  .  .  Esprit  de  la  Döesse-onde,  mhre  de  £a,  souviens-t'en  I 

Esprit  de  Ninouah,  fille  de  fia  (Nouah),  souviens-Ven !  .  .  .  Esprit  dn 
dieu  Feu,  pontife  suprdme  sur  la  surface  de  la  terre,  souvien»-Ven !  ** 
(p.  128.) 

Here,  then,  the  address  is  uniformly  raade  to  ghosts;  and 
these  are  the  ghosts  of  beings  allied  by  name  to  traditional 
human  beings — the  ghosts  of  beings  who  have  come  to  be  called 
gods  and  goddesses:  ghosts  regarded  as  lords  and  spirits  of 
Stars,  mountains,  fire.  And  this  too,  as  we  saw  above,  was  the 
creed  of  the  Iranians.  The  fravashis  were  the  ghosts  or  spirits 
possessed  alike  by  men  and  by  gods^-even  by  the  chief  fifod, 

Moreover,  little  as  the  fact  is  recognized,  the  Hebrew  god  is 

habitually  spoken  of  in  a  parallel  way  and  with  the  same  impli- 

cation.     *•  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  is  a  consistent  expression 

if,  SS  in  the  Accadian  beWei,  «ivd  \tv  Ni\i^  \iÄ\^i^  ol  wä1\\\^  B^dou- 

ins,  tbe  original  coucepüoxi  oi  a.  ^o^  ^«ä  >Osi«x  <A  «.  ^^^^''^^  ^^^^ 
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restrial  mler — a  raler  such  as  the  one  hospitably  entertained  by 
Abraham,  with  whom  he  covenanted  to  yield  allegiance  in  return 
for  territory.  But  the  eipression  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  reason- 
ably  applied  to  the  double  of  a  potentate  after  bis  death,  Ls  non- 
sense if  otherwise  applied ;  since,  as  every  critical  reader  must 
have  observed,  if  the  Lord  was  originally  conceived  as  a  Spirit, 
then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  bave  been  conceived  as  the 
spirit  of  a  spirit  Such  an  eipression  as  that  in  Isaiah  xlviii,  16, 
*'  The  Lord  God,  and  His  Spirit,  hath  sent  me,"  which  is  recon- 
cilable  with  the  primitive  idea  that  every  l^uman  being,  whether 
king  or  subject,  includes  at  least  two  individualities,  is  irrccon- 
cilable  with  tbe  current  theology ;  for  the  word  spirit,  whether 
intcrpreted  in  the  sense  accepted  alike  by  savage  and  civilized, 
or  whether  referred  back  to  its  derivation  as  meaning  breath 
(which  it  does  in  Hebrew  as  in  various  other  languages),  inevi- 
tably  connotes  a  body  of  which  it  is  the  spirit. 

Thus  all  three  of  the  widely  unl^ke  types  of  men  inhabiting 
these  eastern  regions — the  so-called  Turanians,  the  Aryans,  and 
the  Semites — had  the  same  theory  of  supematural  beings.  How- 
ever  otherwise  difEerent,  deities,  like  men,  were  conceived  by 
them  as  having  doubles.  The  notion  is  perfectly  congruous  with 
the  conclusion  ererywhere  eise  forced  upon  us,  that  deities  are 
the  expanded  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  is  utterly  incongruous 
with  any  other  theory. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  202  that  in  yarious  essential  respects 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  god  was  at  one  with  all  other  concep- 
tions  of  gods ;  and  here  we  see  this  unity  implied  even  in  the 
descriptiye  phrases  tised  by  the  Hebrews  in  speaking  of  their 
god. 


NoTB. — I  am  indebted  to  the  Bishop  of  Glouoester,  and  more  recently  to 
Prof.  St.  George  Mivart  for  pointing  out  that  the  Statement  on  page  783,  oon- 
cemiDg  tbe  Mcrißce  of  lambs  to  St.  Agnes  &t  Kome^  \&  Väcovt^cX..    \\.  v^>^%s% 
UiMt  tbe  Immbs  are  not  actiially  sacrificed.  but  oiAy  olÄer^.    "^  t  twk^  t«^^ 
he  uaage,  tbenfore,  aji  a  form'i>ubetituted  lot  ^bal  n«*  OMfc  «.T^tÖBöJj. 
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THB  MYTHOLOGICAL  THBORT. 

[Thouffh  in  the  texty  while  »etüng  fwth  that  negative  critieitm 
on  the  mythological  theory  which  is  constituted  by  an  oppoted 
theory,  I  have  incidentally  made  some  positive  criticifms^  I  harn 
preferred  not  to  eneutnber  the  argument  with  many  of  these  ;  nar 
ean  I  here  aford  spare  for  a  Ungthened  expoeition  of  reasons  for 
refecting  the  mythological  theory,  What  follovo  must  he  regarded 
ae  merely  the  heade  of  an  argument,  the  elaboration  of  which  mu$t 
be  left  to  the  readerJ] 

An  inquiry  carried  on  in  a  way  properlj  called  scientific 
may,  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  case,  proceed  either  indac- 
tively  or  dedactively.  Without  maidng  any  assumptions,  the 
inqairer  may,  and  in  some  cases  must,  begin  by  coUectinff 
together  numerons  cases ;  and  then,  after  testing  by  the  method 
of  difference  the  result  yielded  by  the  method  of  agreement,  or 
subjecting  it  to  others  of  the  tests  needful  to  exclade  error,  he 
may,  if  it  withstands  all  such  tests,  accept  the  induction  «b 
tnie.  Or,  otherwise,  if  there  exists  a  pre-established  induction, 
or  an  a  priori  truth  (which  is  an  induction  organically  registered), 
he  may  set  out  from  this,-  and  deduce  bis  conclnsion  from  it. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Sciencs  of  Religion,  Professor  Max 
Müller  does  not  adopt  either  of  these  methods.  As  given  on 
page  143  (new  edition  of  1882),  his  theory  is  that,  in  the  case 
of  other  races  as  in  the  case  of  the  Turanian  race  there  dealt 
with,  men's  religious  ideas  arise  thus : — ''  First,  a  worship  of 
heaven,  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  ezalted  conception  which 
the  untutored  mind  of  man  can  entertain,"  expanding  to  .  .  . 
*'  a  belief  in  that  which  is  infinite.  Secondly,  a  belief  in  death- 
less  spirits  or  powers  of  nature.  .  .  .  Lastly,  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  ancestral  spirits."  To  give  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific character  to  this  theory,  he  ought  to  do  at  least  one  of 
two  things.  Either  he  should  cite  a  nnmber  of  cases  in  which 
among  men  whose  State  is  the  rudest  known,  there  exists  tbis 
Leaven-woTship  and  teaxiXWii^  CiOnci^^Mvoti  q\  >i3öÄ  \s!ÄjaYtA^  or  eise 
he  should  prove  that  V\\a  V^eorj  \^  ^  \i^Q.«8»»s^  ^^ÄKssäc^^sv^Vtssa. 
admitted  laws  of  tiie  Iwaaan  xwä^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^»  ^^^'^^  '^^Ä^^ 
880 
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of  these  requirements,  ör  even  attempt  to  fnlfil  either.  Not 
simply  does  he  fall  to  gire  such  nnmeroas  cases  of  Natnre-wor- 
ship  ezisting  withont  any  other  kind  of  worehip,  as  would  serve 
for  the  basis  of  an  indaction,  bat  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
given  a  single  case :  the  reason  being,  I  believe,  that  no  cases  are 
to  be  fonnd ;  for  my  own  inquiries,  which  are  tolerably  extensive, 
have  not  brought  one  to  my  knowledge.  On  the  other  band,  so 
far  from  being  abie  to  deduce  bis  conclusion  from  laws  of  mind, 
he  is  obHged  deliberately  to  ignore  laws  of  mind  which  are  well 
established.  If,  as  he  alleges,  men  began  with  worshipping 
heaven  as  symbolizing  the  infinite,  afterwards  worshipping  the 
powers  of  Nature  as  personalized,  and  finally  ancestral  spirits, 
then  tha  progress  of  thought  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete : 
the  conrse  implied  is  the  reverse  of  that  known  to  be  followed. 

While  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  what  is  called  by 
Professor  Max  Müller  the  Science  of  Religion  has  any  claim 
whatever  to  the  name  scienee,  we  find  evidence  that  bis  conclu- 
sion was  from  the  outset  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one  certainiy 
not  belonging  to  the  class  distinguished  as  scientific.  Uere  are 
two  extracts  which  throw  light  on  the  matter : — 

"  The  elements  and  roota  of  religion  were  thcre,  as  far  back  as  we  can  tri 
the  history  of  man.  ...  An  Intuition  of  Gkxl,  a  sense  of  human  weakn 
and  dependenoe,  a  belief  in  a  Divine  govemment  of  the  world,  a  distinofion 
between  good  and  evil,  and  a  hope  of  a  better  life,  theae  are  some  of  \he 
radical  elements  of  all  religions.  Though  sometimea  hidden,  they  rise  agkin 
and  again  to  the  surfaoe.  .  .  .  Unless  Siej  had  fonned  part  of  the  ori^bal 
dowry  of  the  human  soul,  religion- itself  would  have  been  an  impossibili^' 
CMfmj  ete.y  vol.  i,  pref.  i.  ^ 

The  other  extract  is  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface 
written  by  Professor  Max  Müller  to  the  Mythe  and  Songs  from 
the  South  Pacific,     Speaking  of  that  work,  he  says — 

^  But  it  oontains  much  that  .  .  .  will  comfort  those  who  hold  that  Ood  has 
oot  left  Himself  without  a  witneas,  even  among  the  lowest  outcasts  of  the 
human  race." 

Noting  how  the  theological  here  hides  the  scientific,  I  may  add 
that  any  one  who  reads  Mr.  GiU's  volume  and  contemplates  the 
many  verifications  it  contains  of  the  inference  otherwise  so  amply 
Bupported«  that  ancestor-worship  is  the  root  of  all  religions,  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  a  foregone  conclusion  can  find  for 
itself  Support  in  a  mass  of  evidence  which  to  other  readers  will 
seem  fatal  to  it. 

But  now  leaving  this  general  criticism,  let  us  examine  deliber- 
ately and  in  detail  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Max  Müller,  and 
that  mythological  theory  associated  with  it. 

1.  A  more  special  science  cannot  be  iuWy  vmÄftt^XöcA  \«i^^  *ööä 
more  general  science  inciudiug  it  is  uiiderslood\  «aA\\.  \^  «.^q^- 
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oUary  that  conclusions  drawn  from  the  more  special  cannot  bo 
depended  on  in  the  absence  of  conclasions  drawn  from  the  more 
general.  Philological  proofs  are  therefore  untrustworthy  unless 
sapported  by  psychological  proofs.  Not  to  stady  the  phenomena 
of  mind  by  immediate  Observation,  but  to  study  them  imme- 
diately  through  the  phenomena  of  language,  is  necessarily  to 
introdace  addftional  soarces  of  error.  In  the  interpretation  of 
evolving  thoughts,  there  are  liabilities  to  mistake.  In  the 
interpretation  of  evolving  words  and  verbal  forms,  there  are 
otber  liabilities  to  mistake.  And  to  contemplate  the  mental 
development  throagh  the  lin^istic  development,  is  to  encounter 
a  double  set  of  risks.  Though  evidence  derived  from  the 
growth  of  words  is  useful  as  collateral  evidence,  it  is  of  little  use 
by  itself ;  and  cannot  compare  in  validity  with  evidence  derived 
from  the  growth  of  ideas.  Hence  the  method  of  the  mytholo- 
gists,  who  argue  from  the  phenomena  which  the  symbols  present, 
instead  of  arguing  from  the  phenomena  symbolized,  is  a  mislead- 
ing  method. 

One  Illustration  will  suffice.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  March  31st,  1871,  Prof.  Max  Müller  aaid— 
'*  The  Zulus  call  the  soul  the  shadow,  and  such  is  the  inßuence  qf 
language  that,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  Zulus 
belle ve  that  a  dead  body  can  cast  no  shadow,  because  the 
shadow — or,  as  we  should  say,  the  ghost — has  departed  from  it" 
(Times,  1  Ap.,  1871.)  Here  the  explanation  is  regarded  as 
entirely  linguistic.  The  course  of  thought  which,  among  so 
many  races,  has  led  to  Identification  of  soul  and  shadow,  and 
which  has  for  its  corollary  the  departure  of  the  soul  or  shadow 
at  death,  is  ignored.  Those  who  have  digested  the  abundant 
evidence  given  in  the  text,  will  see  how  profound  is  the  miscon- 
ception  caused. 

2.  In  another  way — allied  though  different— does  the  method 
of  the  mythologists  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  out 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  posscssed  by  the  civilized.  Carrying 
thesc  with  them  they  study  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  semi- 
civilized.  And  thence  they  descend  by  inference  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  uncivilized.  Beginning  with  the  complex 
they  get  from  it  the  factors  of  the  simple.  How  great  are  the 
errors  to  be  anticipated,  an  analogy  will  show.  So  long  as 
biologists  gathered  tbeir  cardinal  conceptions  from  much- 
developed  organisms  their  interpretations  were  quite  wrong;  and 
they  were  set  right  only  when  they  began  to  study  little-devel- 
oped  organisms — the  lower  types  and  the  embryos  of  the  higher 
types.  That  the  teeth,  though  rooted  in  the  jaws,  do  not  belon^ 
to  tlie  skeleton,  but  atc  dermal  structures,  is  a  truth  which  no 
anatomist,  dealina  w\\\\  a^v\\\.  TtvwxvtCL^  ^^l-»  Hiould  ever  have 
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imagined ;  and  this  truth  is  bat  one  oat  of  many  disclosed  by 
ezamining  animals  in  the  order  of  asceDding  evolation.  Simi- 
larly  with  social  phenomena,  inclading  the  Systems  of  belief  men 
baye  f ormed.  The  order  of  ascending  evolution  mast  be  f oUowed 
here  too.  The  key  to  these  Systems  of  belief  can  be  foand  onlv 
in  the  ideas  of  the  lowest  races. 

3.  The  dbtortion  caused  by  tracing  the  genesis  of  beliefs  from 
above  downwards,  instead  of  tracing  it  from  below  upwards,  is 
ezemplified  in  the  postalate  of  Prof.  Max  Müller  that  there  was 
at  first  a  high  conception  of  deity  which  mythology  cormpted. 
He  says  {Sei,  of  Lan.^  ii,  46*7)  that  "  the  more  we  go  back, 
the  more  we  examine  the  ear liest  germs  of  every  religion,  the 
purer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity." 
Now,  unless  we  assame  that  Prof.  Max  Müller  is  anacquainted 
with  such  facta  as  are  brought  together  in  Part  I,  we  shall  here 
recognize  a  perversion  of  thought  caused  by  looking  at  them  in 
the  wrong  order.  We  shall  be  the  more  obliged  to  recognize 
this,  on  remembering  that  bis  linguistic  researches  fumish  him 
with  abundant  proofs  that  men  in  low  stages  have  no  terms 
capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Power ;  and  can, 
therefore,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  have  no  such  idea. 
Lacking  words  even  for  low  generalities  and  abstractions,  it  is 
ntterly  impossible  that  the  savage  should  have  words  in  which 
to  frame  a  conception  uniting  high  generality  with  high 
abstractness.  Holding  so  unwarranted  a  postulate,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Prof.  Max  MüUer's  mythological  interpreta- 
tions,  harmonized  as  we  must  suppose  with  this  postulate,  can 
be  true. 

4.  The  law  of  rhythm  in  its  social  applications,  implies  that 
alternations  of  opinion  will  be  violent  in  proportion  as  opinions 
are  extreme.  Politics,  Religion,  Morals,  all  fumish  examples. 
After  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those 
who  inquired  passed  to  unqualified  rejection  of  it  as  an  invention 
of  priests :  both  courses  being  wrong.  Similarly,  after  belief  in 
classic  legends  as  entirely  true,  there  comes  repudiation  of  them 
as  entirely  false:  now  prized  as  historic  fact,  they  are  now 
thrown  aside  as  nothing  but  fiction.  Both  of  these  judgments 
are  likely  to  prove  erroneous.  Being  sure  that  the  momentum 
of  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too  far,  we  may  conclude  that 
these  legends  are  neither  whoUy  true  nor  wholly  untrue. 

5.  The  assumption  that  any  decided  division  can  be  made 
between  legend  and  history  is  untenable.  To  suppose  that  at  a 
certain  stage  we  pass  suddenly  from  the  my  thical  to  the  historical 
is  absurd.     Progress,  growing  arts,  increas\i\g  Vlho-sijV^^^,  \siqi^ 
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settled  life,  imply  a  gradual  transition  from  traditions  containing 
little  fact  and  much  fancy,  to  traditions  containing  little  fancy 
and  mach  fact.  There  can  be  no  break.  Ileuce  any  theory 
which  deals  with  traditions  as  though,  before  the  time  wben 
they  are  classed  as  historic,  they  are  entirely  unhistoric,  is  io- 
evitably  wrong.  It  must  be  assnmed  that  the  earlier  the  story 
the  smaller  the  historic  nucleas ;  bat  that  some  historic  nacleos 
habitually  exists.     Mythologists  ignore  this  implication. 

6.  If  we  look  at  the  ignoring  of  this  implication  ander  another 
aspect,  we  shall  be  still  more  startled  by  it.  A  growing  society 
Coming  at  length  to  recorded  events,  roast  have  passed  throngh 
a  long  series  of  anrecorded  events.  The  more  striking  of  such 
will  be  transmitted  orally.  That  is  to  say,  every  early  nation 
which  has  a  written  history,  had,  before  that,  an  unwritten 
history ;  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  which  survived  in  tradi- 
tions more  or  less  distorted.  If,  now,  the  alleged  doings  of 
heroes,  demi-gods,  and  deities,  which  precede  definite  history, 
are  recognized  as  these  distorted  traditions,  the  reqoirement  is 
satisfied.  If,  otherwise,  these  are  rejected  as  myths,  then  there 
comes  the  qaestion — Where  are  the  distorted  traditions  of 
actual  events  f  Any  hypothesis  which  does  not  farnish  a  satis- 
iactory  answer  to  this  qaestion  is  oat  of  coart. 

7.  The  natare  of  pre-historic  legends  saggests  a  farther  ob* 
jection.  In  the  lives  of  savages  and  barbarians  the  chief  occnr- 
rences  are  wars.  Hence  the  traits  common  to  mythologies— 
Indian,  Greck,  Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican,  Polynesian,  etc. 
— that  the  early  deeds  narrated,  even  including  the  events  of 
creation,  take  the  form  of  fightings,  harmonizes  with  tbe 
hypothesis  that  they  are  expanded  and  idealized  stories  of  haman 
transactions.  Bat  this  trait  is  not  congraoas  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  they  are  fictions  devised  to  explain  the  genesis  and 
Order  of  Natare.  Thoagh  the  mythologist  imagines  the  phenom- 
ena  to  be  thns  natarally  formalated ;  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  tend  thus  to  formulate  themselves  in  the  andeveloped  mind. 
To  See  this,  it  needs  bat  to  ask  whether  an  antaaght  child  look- 
ing  at  the  sarroanding  world  and  its  changes,  woald  think  of 
them  as  the  prodacts  of  battles. 

8.  The  stady  of  saperstitions  by  descending  analysis  instead  of 
by  ascending  syrnthesis,  misleads  in  another  way.  It  saggests 
causes  of  Natare-worship  which  do  not  exist.  The  andeveloped 
mind  has  neither  the  emotional  tendencies  nor  the  intellectaal 
tendencies  which  mythologists  assume. 

NolCy  first,   that  t\ie  iee\\ii^%  omX.  "^^  ^\v\^  ^^t^Jox^  t^^-I^ 
growSf  as  shown  in  Pari  1,  we  ^\s^\«.i^^  >ys  ^  Iottkä  ^\  "^^ 
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andeveloped  mind — by  the  mind  of  the  savage,  by  the  mind  of 
thc  civilized  child,  by  the  mind  of  the  civilized  adalt  in  its 
oocultared  State.  Dread  of  ghosts  is  common  to  them  all.  The 
horror  a  child  feels  when  alone  in  the  dark,  and  the  fear  with 
which  a  nistic  passes  through  a  churchyard  by  night,  show  us 
the  still-continned  sentiment  which  we  have  found  to  be  the 
essential  dement  of  primitive  religions.  If,  then,  this  sentiment 
excited  by  supposed  invisible  beings,  which  prompts  the  savage 
to  worship,  is  a  sentiment  conspicuous  in  the  young  and  in  the 
ignorant  among  ourselves ;  we  may  inf er  that  if  the  savage  has 
an  allied  sentiment  directed  towards  powers  of  nature  and 
prompting  worship,  this,  also,  while  manifest  in  him,  roust  be 
similarly  manifest  in  our  own  young  and  ignorant. 

So,  too,  with  the  thoaght-element  whicn  mythoiogists  ascribe 
to  the  savage.  The  specnlative  tendency  which  they  snppose 
causes  primitive  interpretations  of  Nature,  \s  a  tendency  which 
he  should  habitually  display,  and  -  which  the  least  developed  of 
the  civilized  should  also  display.  Observe  the  facta  under  both 
these  heads. 

9.  The  familiär  Sun  ezcites  in  the  child  no  awe  whatever. 
Recalling  his  boyhood,  no  one  can  recall  any  feeling  of  fear 
drawn  out  by  this  most  striking  object  in  Nature,  or  any  sign 
of  such  feeling  in  his  companions.  Again,  what  peasant  or 
what  servant-girl  betraya  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  Sun  f 
Gazed  at  occasionally,  admired  perhaps  when  setting,  it  is 
regarded  without  even  a  tinge  of  the  sentiment  called  worship. 
Such  allied  sentiment  as  arises  (and  it  is  but  an  allied  sentiment) 
arises  only  in  the  minds  of  the  cultured,  to  whom  science  has 
revealed  the  vastness  of  the  Universe  or  in  whom  the  perception 
of  beauty  has  become  strong.  Similarly  with  other  familiär 
things.  A  labourer  has  not  even  respect  for  the  Barth  he  digs  ; 
still  less  any  such  emotion  as  might  lead  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
deity.  It  is  true  that  the  child  may  be  awed  by  a  thunderstorm 
and  that  the  ignorant  may  look  with  superstitious  terror  at  a 
coroet ;  but  these  are  not  usual  and  orderly  occurrences.  Daily 
experiences  prove  that  surrounding  objects  and  powers,  however 
vast,  excite  no  religions  emotion  in  undeveloped  minds,  if  they 
are  common  and  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 

And  this,  which  analogy  suggests  as  the  State  of  the  savage 
mind,  is  the  state  which  traveUers  describe.  The  lowest  types 
of  men  are  devoid  of  wonder.  As  shown  in  §  45,  they  do  not 
marvel  even  at  remarkable  things  they  never  saw  before,  so  long 
as  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  them.  And  if  their  snrprise 
is  not  aroused  by  these  unf amiliar  things,  still  less  is  it  aroused 
by  the  thinf^  witnessed  daily  from  biitVi  \rg>^«x^.  "^VkS^»  Sa> 
aore  m&rveUoua  than  flame  ? — Coming  no  on^  ^feca  ^V^üorä^'o^ssh 
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ing,  making  sounds,  intangible  and  yet  harting  the  hands,  devour- 
ing  things  and  then  vanishing.  i  et  the  lowest  races  are  not 
characterized  by  fire-worship. 

Direct  and  indirect  evidence  thus  anite  to  show  us  that  in 
the  primitive  man  there  does  not  exist  that  sentiment  which 
Nature-worship  presupposes.  And  long  before  mental  evolation 
initiates  it,  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  have  been  peopled  by 
the  supematural  beings,  derived  from  ghosts,  which  really 
draw  out  his  hopes  and  feara,  and  prompt  bis  offerings  and 
prajers. 

10.  Similarly  with  the  implied  thought-element.  The  igno* 
rant  among  ourselves  are  unspeculative.  They  show  scarcely  any 
rational  cariosity  respecting  even  the  most  imposing  natural 
phenomena.  What  rustic  asks  a  question  as  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Sun?  Wh^n  does  he  think  about  the  cause  of  the 
Moon's  changes  ?  What  sign  does  he  give  of  a  wish  to  know 
how  clouds  are  formed  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  that  his  mind 
ever  entertained  a  thought  concerning  the  origin  of  the  winds  \ 
Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  any  tendency  to  inquire,  bat 
there  is  utter  indifference  when  explanation  is  offered.  He  ac- 
cepts  these  common-place  things  as  matters  of  course,  which  it 
does  not  concem  him  to  account  for. 

It  is  thus,  also,  with  the  savage.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
proof  it  would  be  inferable  that  if  the  great  mass  of  minds  in 
our  own  race  are  thus  unspeculative,  the  minds  of  inferior  races 
must  be  still  more  unspeculative.  But,  as  was  shown  in  §  46, 
we  have  direct  proof.  Absence  of  rational  curiosity  is  habitually 
remarked  by  travellers  amongst  the  lowest  races.  That  wbich 
Dr.  Rink  says  of  the  Esquimaux,  that  '*  existence  in  general  is 
accepted  as  a  fact,  without  any  speculation  as  to  its  primitive 
origin  ''  (p.  36),  is  said  by  others  in  kindred  ways  of  various  rade 
peoples.  Nay,  savages  even  ridicule  as  foolish,  questions  aboat 
the  ordinary  course  of  Nature ;  no  matter  how  conspicuous  the 
changes  displayed. 

Thus  the  intellectual  factor,  too,  implied  by  the  alleged  my tho- 
poeic  tendency,  is  wanting  in  early  stages ;  and  advancing  iotelli- 
gence  does  not  begin  to  manifest  it  until  long  after  the  ghost- 
theory  has  originated  a  mechanism  of  causation. 

11.  Joined  with  these  two  erroneous  assumptions  is  the 
assumption,  also  erroneous,  that  the  primitive  man  is  given  to 
'*  imaginative  fictions."  Here  is  another  mistake  caused  by 
ascribing  to  undeveloped  natures,  the  traits  which  developed 
natures  exhibit.  As  shown  in  §  47,  the  savage  conspicuously 
iacks  imagination;  and  fiction,  implying  Imagination,  arised 
onJy  as  civilization  pTOgteaaea.    TVä  tmä  q1  low  type  no  more 
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invents  siories  than  he  invents  tools  or  processes;  bat  in  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  products  of  his  activity  evolve  by 
small  modifications.  Among  inferior  races  the  only  germ  of 
iiterature  is  the  narrative  of  events.  The  savage  teils  the 
oecurrences  of  to-day's  chase,  the  feats  of  the  fight  that  happened 
yesterday,  the  succeases  of  his  father  who  lately  died,  the 
triumphs  of  his  tribe  in  a  past  generation.  Withoat  the 
slightest  idea  of  making  marvellous  stories,  he  makes  thein 
unawares.  Having  only  rüde  speech  füll  of  -  metaphor ;  being 
prompted  by  vanity  and  unchecked  by  regard  for  truth ; 
immeasnratly  credulous  hiinself  and  listened  to  by  his  descen- 
dants  with  absolute  faith ;  his  narratives  soon  become  mon- 
strously  exaggerated,  and  in  course  of  generations  diverge  so 
widely  from  possibility,  that  to  us  they  seem  mere  freaks  of 
fancy. 

On  studying  facts  instead  of  tnisting  to  hypotheses  we  see 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  primitive  legends.  Looked  at  apart  from 
preconceptions,  the  evidence  (see  Descriptive  Sociology^  '^.^Esthetic 
Products  *')  shows  that  there  is  originally  no  mythopceic  tendency; 
but  that  the  so-called  piyth  begins  with  a  story  of  human  ad- 
venture.     Hence  this  assumed  factor  is  also  wanting. 

12.  One  more  supposition  is  made  for  which  there  is,  in  like 
manner,  no  Warrant.  The  argument  of  the  raythologists  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  early  peoples  were  inevitably  betrayed 
into  personalizing  abstract  nouns.  Having  originally  had 
certain  verbal  symbols  for  abstractions ;  and  having,  by  impli- 
cation,  had  a  corresponding  power  of  abstract  thinking ;  it  is 
alleged  that  the  barbarian  thereupon  began  to  deprive  these 
verbal  symbols  of  their  abstractness.  This  remarkable  process 
is  one  of  which  clear  proof  might  have  been  expected ;  but  non(^ 
IS  forthcoming.  We  have  indeed,  in  his  Chips^  etc.  (vol.  ii, 
p.  55),  the  assertion  of  Prof.  Max  Müller  that  '*  as  long  as  people 
thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  irapossible  to  speak  of 
moming  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  without  giving  to 
these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual,  active,  sexual, 
and  at  last  personal  character;*'  (t.  «.,  having,  somehow, 
originally  got  them  without  concrete  mcanings,  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  avoid  making  their  meanings  concrete)  ;  but  to  establish 
the  alleged  impossibility  something  more  than  authoritative 
Statement  is  needed.  And  considering  that  the  validity  of  the 
entire  theory  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  one 
might  have  looked  for  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  it. 
Surely  the  speech  of  the  uncivilized  should  fumish  abundant 
materiala. 
Inateadf  I  und  put  in  evidence  ceTlain  ^petÄöivÄYW^AatÄ  <A  ^- 
jBtracta  made  by  oimieJves.  Prof.  Max  ^viAiw  wxoXää  ^«sa»^^ 
64 
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in  which  Wordsworth  speaks  of  Religion  as  a  ''mother,*^  of 
"  father  Time,"  of  "  Frost's  inexorable  tooth,"  of  "  Winter  like 
a  trayeller  old,"  of  **  laoghing  hours."  But  in  the  first  place  it 
ie  to  be  remarked  that  these,  where  not  directly  traceable  to 
the  penonages  of  classic  mytbology,  have  obviously  arisen  by 
conscious  or  anconscions  imitation  of  classic  modes  of  ezpres- 
sion,  to  which  our  poets  have  been  habitnated  from  boyhood. 
And  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  find  no  trace  of  a  tendency 
for  this  fancifol  personalization  to  generate  beliefs  in  actan' 
Personalities ;  and  unless  snch  a  tendency  is  proyed,  nothing  is 
proved. 

13.  Sanskrit  is,  indeed,  said  to  yleld  evidence  of  this  per- 
sonalization. Bat  the  evidence,  instead  of  being  direct,  is  re- 
motely  inf erential ;  and  the  inferences  are  drawn  from  materiais 
arbitrarily  selected. 

How  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Vedic  Statements.  Appeal  is  pro- 
fessedly  made  to  the  ideas  of  highest  antiqnity,  as  being,  accord- 
ing  to  theory,  f reest  from  my thopoeic  comiptions.  But  only  snch 
of  these  ideas  as  suit  the  hypothesis  are  taken ;  and  ideas  of  as 
high,  and  indeed  of  higher,  antiqnity,  which  conllict  with  it  are 
ignored.  Of  numerons  cases,  here  is  one.  Soma-worship  being 
common  to  the  Rig-Veda  and  the  Zend- Avesta,  is  thereby  proved 
to  have  existed  before  the  diffnsion  of  the  Aryans.  Partner,  as 
before  shown  (§  1*78),  the  Rig-Veda  itself  calls  Soma  'Uhe 
Creator  and  father  of  the  gods,"  '*  the  generator  of  hymns,  of 
Dyaas,  of  PrithivT,  of  Agni,  of  Sarya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu." 
'  According  to  this  highest  authority,  then,  these  so-called  Natnre- 
gods  were  not  the  earliest.  They  were  preceded  by  Soma,  '^  kiog 
of  gods  and  men,"  who  *''  confers  immortality  on  gods  and  men : " 
the  alleged  san-god,  Indra,  being  named  as  performing  bis  great 
deeds  ander  the  Inspiration  of  Soma.  Hence  if  antiquity  of  idea, 
as  proved  both  by  tbe  direct  Statements  of  the  Rig-Veda  itself, 
and  by  commanity  of  belief  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  test,  it  is  clear  that  Natare-worship  was  not  primordial 
among  the  Aryans. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  data  taken  from  this  *'  bock 
with  seven  seals"  (which  is  Prof.  Max  Müller's  name  for  the 
book  from  which,  strangely  enoagh,  he  draws  such  positive 
coticlusions)  and  observe  how  they  are  dealt  with,  we  do  not 
find  oarselves  reassared.  The  woid  dyaus^  which  is  a  cardinai 
Word  in  the  mythological  theory,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tbe 
Toot  dyUyXjo  beam.  \ti\nft  Scieiwce  of  Lauguo^t^  ^Oy.,VL^'s^.469^ 
Prof.  Max  Müller  saya  oi  \1— '^  K  too\.  oi  \)kv%  tvOö.  ^tjä.  ^ij^^- 
«>e   meaning   woulA  be  ap^\i^a\>\^  V>  TJi%sii  ^cs^^^>iv«^%  •^ 
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dAWD,  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  day,  the  stars,  the  eyes,  the  ocean, 
and  the  meadow/'  May  we  not  add  that  a  root  so  variously 
applicable,  vague  in  proportion  to  the  mnltiplicity  of  its  mean- 
ings,  lends  iteelf  to  interpretations  that  are  proportionately  un- 
certain  f  The  like  holds  thronghout.  One  of  tne  personalized 
Vedic  gods,  inferrred  to  have  been  originally  a  Natnre-god,  is 
the  Earth.  We  are  told  that  there  are  twenty-one  Vedic  names 
for  the  EartL  We  leam  that  these  names  were  applicable  to 
yarious  other  things ;  and  that  consequently  **  earth,  river,  sky, 
dawn,  cow,  and  speech,  would  become  homonyms"  (Chips, 
ii,  72).  On  which  Statements  oar  comment  may  be,  that  as 
homonymous  words  are,  by  their  definition,  equivocal  or  am- 
biguous,  translations  of  them  in  particular  caaes  mnst  be  corre- 
spondingly  questionable.  No  doubt  roots  that  are  so  "rieh," 
allow  ample  play  to  imagination,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  reach- 
ing  of  desired  results.  But  by  as  rauch  as  they  afford  scope  for 
poasible  inferences,  by  so  mach  do  they  diminish  the  probability 
of  any  one  inference. 

Nor  b  this  all.  The  Interpretation  thus  made  by  arbitrary 
manipulation  of  ill-andcrstood  materials,  is  made  in  pnrsuance 
of  what  seems  a  self-eontradicting  doctrine.  On  the  one  haud, 
primitive  Aryans  are  described  as  having  had  a  speech  formed 
from  roots  in  such  manner  that  the  abstract  idea  of  protecting 
preceded  the  concrete  idea  of  a  father.  On  the  other  band,  of 
ancient  Aryans  Coming  after  these  primitive  Aryans,  we  are  told 
that  they  "  could  only  speak  and  think"  {ibid,,  63)  in  personal 
figures :  of  necessity  they  spoke,  not  of  sunset,  but  of  the  "  sun 
growing  old  " — not  of  sunrise,  but  of  "  Night  giving  birth  to  a 
brilliant  child" — not  of  Spring,  but  of  "  the  Sun  or  the  Sky,  em- 
bracing  the  earth  "  {ibid,,  64).  So  that  the  race  who  made  their 
concretes  oat  of  abstracts,  are  described  as  led  into  these  Nature- 
myths  by  their  inability  to  express  abstracts  except  in  terms  of 
concretes  I 

*  How  doubtful  must  be  these  interpretations  may  be  judged  from  tho 
following  Synonyms  and  bomonyms  for  the  Sun,  taken  from  the  Sanskrit 
THe'ionary  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  Sura — a  god,  dirinity,  deity,  a  Rvinbo- 
lical  expression  for  the  number  33 ;  a  sage,  learncd  man,  the  sun.  SilLra — tlio 
sun ;  the  Soma ;  a  wise  or  Icamed  man,  teacber :  a  hcro,  king.  ^öra— a  hero, 
warrior,  Champion,  valiaht  man,  great  or  mighty  man ;  a  lion,  a  boar ;  the 
sun,  N.  pr.  of  ecrtain  plants  and  trees.  Samtri — i^  gencrator ;  sun  ;  epithct 
of  Indra  and  Sira;  a  particular  planL  Arka^K  ray,  flash  of  lightning,  f^un, 
fire,  crystal,  coppcr,  N.  of  Indra  and  of  a  plant ;  membrum  virile,  hymn, 
Binger,  learned  man,  eider  brotber,  food.  Aryaman — a  bosom  friend,  play- 
fellow,  N.  pr.,  sun,  Asclepias  plant.  VivaMvai — N.  pr.  of  the  Sun,  Aruna,  aiid 
others.  Sirdkara — N.  pr.,  a  crow,  the  sunflower,  sun.  And  there  are  several 
others.  Tbough  these  aie  from  a  general  Sanskrit  rictlonary^  aud  not  troai 
a  Diciionarjr  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  yet  it  must  Yms  admWVA  \Xv«X  Vcvsi'^  ^^v^^^w 
dmt  MB  as  vague  or  vaguer,  anlese  it  be  af&TTncd  xYk%X  \AXi<^'&:^g»e^  \sfe^i^\D&\'äÄ 
'  ~"Tc  OM  tbey  develop. 
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May  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  personalizatioD 
of  abstracts,  unsupported  by  evidence  which  existing  races  for- 
nish,  is  not  made  probable  by  ancient  evidence  ? 

14.  We  need  not,  however,  leave  off  simply  with  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  hypothesis  is  unsastained.  There  is  a  definite  test, 
which,  I  think,  completely  disproves  it 

As  part  of  the  reason  why  abstract  nouns  and  collectiye  nouns 
became  personalized,  Prof.  Max  Müller  says: — **Now  in  ancient 
languages  every  one  of  these  words  had  iiecessarily  a  termina- 
tion  expressive  of  gender,  and  this  natnrally  produeed  in  the 
mind  the  corresponding  idea  of  sex'' (67a/>«,  ii,  55).  Here  the 
implication  is  that  the  use  of  a  name  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of 
sex  in  the  thing  named,  therefore  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
something  living;  since  living  things  alone  possess  the  differ- 
ences  expressed  by  gender.  Observe,  now,  the  converse  propo- 
sition  necessarily  going  with  this.  It  is  implied  that  if  an 
abstract  noun  has  no  temiination  indicating  a  masculine  or 
feminine  nature,  any  liability  there  may  be  to  give  more  con- 
creteness  to  its  meaning,  will  not  be  joined  with  a  liability  to 
ascribe  sex  to  it.  There  will  be  no  tendency  to  personalixe  it 
accompanying  the  tendency  to  make  it  concrete ;  but  it  will 
become  a  neuter  concreto.  Unquestionably  if  a  termination 
implyinff  sex,  and  therefore  implying  life,  therefore  implies 
personaBty ;  where  there  is  no  termination  implying  sex,  no  im- 
plication that  there  is  life  and  personality  will  arise.  It  foUows, 
then,  that  peoples  whose  words  bave  no  genders  will  not  person- 
alize  the  powers  of  Nature.  But  the  facts  directly  contradict 
this  inference.  *'  There  are  no  terminations  denoting  gender  in 
Quichua"  (Markham,  p.  23),  the  language  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians;  and  yet  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  personalized  natural 
objects  and  powers — Mountains,  Sun,  Moon,  the  Earth,  the  hea, 
etc. ;  and  the  like  absence  of  genders  and  presence  of  Natuie- 
worship,  occurred  among  the  Chibchas,  and  among  the  Cential 
Americans.  Thus  personalization  of  the  great  inanimate  ob 
jects  and  agents,  can  have  had  no  such  linguistic  cause  as  tliat 
alleged. 

15.  The  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  interpretations  which 
mythologists  offer  us,  thus  fall  into  Feveral  groups. 

Some  of  them  are  a  priori.  The  method  adopted  is  donbly 
wrong-^wrong  as  seeking  in  the  characters  of  words,  explana- 
tions  which  shonld  be  sought  in  the  mental  phenomena  symbol- 
ized  by  those  words;  and  wrong  as  seeking  in  developed 
thoughts  and  feelings  tYve  Ve^a  X»  \iTA^N^Qi^\wÄ%^\TÄtÄadof 
the  converse.  Tbe  asawmiC'tVoii,  ÄaÄO<i\^\.^^  ^Sfiö.  HX:^>&  tösäösA^ 
tiat  the  human  mind  VaA  oTi^miiWg  «.  ^oti^^^Näö^  ^\  ^^Cte^  ^^ 
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MB  we  now  call  pure,  is  directly  contradicted  by  tbe  evidence 
wbich  the  nncivilized  present ;  and  saicidally  iraplies  that  there 
were  abetract  thoughts  before  tbere  was  even  an  approacb  to 
words  abfitract  enougb  to  convey  tbem. 

A  second  group  of  a  priori  reaaons  is  otberwise  derived.  Tbe 
mythological  theory  tacitly  assumes  tbat  some  clear  division  can 
be  made  between  legend  and  bistory  ;  instead  of  recognizing  tbe 
tnith  tbat  in  tbe  narratives  of  events  tbere  is  a  slowly  increasing 
ratio  of  tnitb  to  error.  Ignoring  tbe  necessary  impücation  tbat 
before  definite  bistory,  numerous  partially-true  stories  must  be 
cnrrent,  it  recognizes  no  long  series  of  distorted  traditions  of 
actaal  events.  And  tben,  instead  of  sceing  in  tbe  fact  tbat  all 
tbe  leading  so-called  myths  describe  combats,  evidence  tbat  tbey 
arose  out  of  baman  transactions,  mytbologists  assume  tbat  tbe 
Order  of  Natnre  presents  itself  to  tbe  undeveloped  mind  in  terms 
of  victories  and  defeats. 

Of  a  posteriori  reasons  for  rejecting  tbe  tbeory,  come,  first, 
tbose  embodied  in  denials  of  its  premises.  It  is  not  true,  as 
tacitly  alleffed,  tbat  tbe  primitive  man  looks  at  tbe  powers  of 
Natnre  witb  awe.  It  is  not  true  tbat  be  specülates  about  tbeir 
cbaractere  and  caöses.  It  is  not  true  tbat  be  bas  a  tondency  to 
make  fictions.  Every  one  of  tbese  alleged  factors  of  tbe  mytbo- 
pceic  process,  tbougb  present  in  tbe  developed  mind,  is  absent 
from  tbe  nndeveloped  mind,  wbere  tbe  tbeory  assumes  it. 

Yet  furtber  reasons  are  fortbcoming.  From  premises  unwar- 
ranted  by  evidence,  tbe  conclusions  are  reacbed  by  processes 
wbicb  are  illegitimate.  It  is  implied  tbat  men,  baving  originally 
bad  certain  signs  of  abstract  conceptions,  and  tberefore  power 
of  forming  sncb  conceptions,  were  obliged,  afterwards,  to  speak 
and  tbink  in  more  concrete  terms — a  cbange  not  simply  gratu- 
itonsly  assnmed,  bat  exactly  opposite  in  direction  to  tbat  wbicb 
tbe  developments  of  tbougbt  and  language  actually  sbow  us. 
Tbe  formation  of  ideal  persons  out  of  abstract  nouns,  wbicb  is 
ascribed  to  tbis  necessity,  ougbt  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  from 
tbe  speecb  of  ezisting  low  races,  wbicb  it  is  not.  Instead,  we 
bave  deductions  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  unintelligible  to 
tbe  extent  of  baving  ''  seven  seals,'*  from  wbicb  conclusions  called 
unquestionable  are  drawn  by  taking  some  Statements  and  ignor- 
ing otbers,  and  by  giving  to  words  wbicb  bave  a  score  of  mean- 
ings  tbose  most  congruous  witb  tbe  desired  conclusion. 

Finally  comes  tbe  fact  wbicb,  even  were  tbe  argnment  in  gcn- 
end  as  valid  as  it  is  fallacious,  would  be  fatal  to  it— rtbe  fact  tbat 
personalization  of  natural  powers,  said  to  be  suggested  by  verbal 
terminations  expressive  of  sex,  occurs  just  as  mucb  wbere  tbere 
are  no  sucb  terminations. 
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THE  LINGUISTIC  METflOD  OP  THE  MYTHOIiOGISTS. 

Already  in  §  188,  I  have  given  an  example  of  myth-inter- 
pretation  carried  on  after  the  cnrrent  manner :  tbe  instance 
being  the  mytli  of  Saramä,  whicb,  on  tbe  strengtb  of  tbe 
alleged  derivation  of  the  word,  one  mytbologiat  regards  as  a 
figurative  accoant  of  the  dawn,  and  anotber  as  a  figuratiFe 
account  of  tbe  storm.  Tbis  conflict  seems  typical  ratber  tban 
exceptional.  Concerning  tbe  trae  renderings  of  tbese  early 
words,  pbilologists  are  often  at  issue;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering  that  accordiDg  to  Prof.  Max  M&ller,  Sanskrit  is  '^  a  lan- 
guage  whicb  expressed  tbe  brigbt  and  tbe  divine,  tbe  brilliant 
and  tbe  beautiful,  the  straight  and  tbe  right,  tbe  ball  and  tbe 
hero,  the  shepherd  atid  the  king,  by  tbe  same  terms/'  {^*ff  -  Vedoy 
i,  1 2 1 .)  Examples  of  the  resulting  confusion  are  continnally  thrast 
on  tbe  attention  even  of  Outsiders.  Tbe  Academy  for  Jannary 
I7th,  1885,  contains  a  letter  in  whicb,  speaking  patronizingly  of 
Mr.  Dwijender  Nath  Tagore,  a  young  Hindoo  phUologist,  Prof. 
Max  Muller  quotes  some  passages  showing  that  they  are  at  issne 
ooncerning  "  the  original  meaning  [?  raeanings]  of  M&tr»,  *motber\ 
Hhrätri,  *  brother ',  and  SvasW,  *  sister '."  Here  are  passages 
showing  tbe  disagreement  , 

^'  Max  Müller  says  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  MAtrtis  Maker  (nirmitrO; 
we  MLj  that  itB  mea&iikg  is  meaturer  (psrimAtrt),  ....  Prof.  Max  Müller 
Kays  that  the  primary  meaning  of  bbrAtri  is  one  wbo  beare  a  bürden,  bat  we 
8ay  it  is  bhftgin,  or  sharer,'*  etc ,  etc. 

In  tbe  same  number  of  tbe  Academy  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rhys, 
Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  in  whicb,  after  quoting  Dr.  Isaac 
Taylor's  question — "  Does  anyone  doubt  that  Odin  is  tbe  wind  f " 
he  says — '*  My  impulse  would  have  been  just  as  confidently  to 
ask,  Docs  anyone  still  tbink  that  Odin  is  tbe  wind  ? "  "And 
then  he  refers  to  tbe  first  "  among  tbe  Norse  scbolars  of  the 
present  day  "  as  saying  that  Odin  means  primarily  beaven,  and 
»fterwards  tbe  god  of  wisdom.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Academy  (February  1401^,  "NL.  "^^tvtv  C^^ä^-l  \^\vsax\Ä  ^n\s.  lUc 
scepticism  likely  to  \>e  pxoAxxce^  eowc,crcC\\\^  ivi^'CösJv^^^is^NasNist' 
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pretations,  when  ''  one  says  Odin  is  tfae  heaven ;  another,  Odin  is 
the  wind ;  according  to  a  third,  Odin  is  the  storm : "  adding  that 
''  each  of  these  opinions  is  supported  bj  a  learned  etymology 
which  pretends  to  be  the  genuine  one." 

By  way  of  further  showing  on  what  a  qnicksand  rests  tbe  vast 
and  elaborate  structure  of  mythological  interpretations,  let  me 
here  place  for  comparison  two  translations  of  the  same  passage 
in  the  Big  -  Veda  : — 

R.  V.  i,  85,  1.  ^*  Those  who  glanoe  forth  like  wives  and  yoke-fellows,  they 
are  the  powerf ul  bodb  of  Rudra  on  their  way.  The  Ifaruts  have  made  heaTen 
and  earth  to  grow,  they,  the  strong  and  wild,  delight  in  the  sacrifices.'* — Jlfax 
MüUer. 

**  The  tf arats  who  are  going  forth  decorate  themBelTes  like  females :  they 
are  gliders  (throagh  the  aur),  the  Bons  of  Radra,  and  doefs  of  good  works,  by 
which  they  promote  the  wel£are  of  earth  and  heaven :  heroes,  who  grind  (the 
solid  rocks),  they  delight  in  sacrifices.'* —  WiUon. 

Here  we  see  how  readily  a  langaage  like  Sanskrit  lends  itself  to 
those  varions  figarative  interpretations  in  which  the  mythologists 
delight 

Deeper  than  objections  hence  arising,  is  an  objeotion  which 
may  be  made  to  the  assnmption  on  which  philologiste  at  large 
proceed — the  assumption  that  there  exists  in  all  cases,  or  in 
nearly  all  cases,  a  rational  root  for  a  word — a  root,  that  is,  to 
which  reason  may  trace  back  the  word*s  origin.  Now  any  one 
who  observes  the  transformations  of  words  and  stränge  devia- 
tions  of  meanings  occnrring  among  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
the  restraints  imposed  by  education  and  by  printing,  will  find 
reason  to  challenge  this  assumption.  If  at  present  there  goes  on 
what  may  be  called  by  contrast  an  irrational  genesis  of  words, 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  early  times  such  a  genesis  was  active,  and 
that  a  considerable  part  of  language  resulted  from  it.  To  help 
US  in  conceiving  the  transformations  which  then  took  place  per- 
petually,  let  us  observe  a  few  of  the  transformations  which  now 
take  place  occasionally. 

By  gardeners  and  greengrocers  the  name  artichokes  has  been 
abridgcd  to  '*  chokes ;  '^  and  this  name  appears  even  in  the  bills 
sent  to  householders.  They  have  made  a  still  greater  trans- 
formation  of  the  word  asparagus.  Misapprehension  first  led 
them  to  call  it  "  asparagrass ; "  then  it  became  *^  sparrowgrass ; " 
and  flnally  **  grass ; "  which  is  the  name  now  current  in  London 
among  those  who  seil  it.  In  early  days  before  there  had  arisen 
any  thoughts  about  correct  speech,  or  any  such  check  upon 
change  as  results  from  literature,  these  abbreviated  and  cor- 
mpted  words  would  have  replaced  the  original  words.  And 
then,  if  at  a  later  period  search  had  been  made  for  the  origins 
of  them,  philologjsts  would  inevitably  \\«v^  ^ow^  ^tq>w's«,,  ^V^ 
more    obrious    than    that    the    name    "  eYioV^i'''    \gLN^u  \ö  «s^ 
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article  of  food,  mast  have  had  reference  to  sotne  alleged  effect 
of  swallowing  it ;  or  what  more  obvious  than  that  the  name 
'*  grass  "  aroae  from  a  mistaken  classing  of  the  plant  with  grosses 
at  large  ? 

Agreeing  as  we  most  with  the  philologists  that  from  the 
beginning  dialectical  changes  have  been  perpetnally  tnuu- 
forming  words,  let  us  note  some  of  the  transfornrations  which 
dialecta  of  our  own  language  exhibit,  that  we  may  help  oar- 
aelves  to  imagine  what  must  have  resuited  from  kindred 
divergences  during  thousands  of  jears.  In  the  Berkshire 
diaiect,  the  word  **  that  '^  faas  become  '^  thak ; "  and  in  the 
Devonshire  diaiect  "  this  "  has  become  "  thickie."  On  referring 
to  *'  The  general  table  of  Grimmas  Law/'  as  given  in  Prof.  Max 
Mülier's  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii,  p.  246,  I  see  no  precedent 
for  a  change  of  the  s  into  the  k.  Paasing  over  this,  however,  I 
put  a  further  question.  Possibly  the  additional  sylUble  in  tbe 
metamorphosed  word  *^  thickie  *'  might  not  prevent  identifica- 
tion  of  it  as  modification  of  ^Hbis,"  when  its  grammatical 
uses  were  studied.  But  suppose  that  in  conformity  with 
Orimm's  Uiw,  which  shows  that  in  Gothic  th  may  be  represented 
by  </,  and  in  old  high  German  becomes  d ;  suppose,  I  say,  that 
this  word  ^'  thickie ''  became  **  dickie,"  what  philologist  would 
then  be  able  to  identify  it  with  ^*  this ''  ?  Again,  in  the 
Somersetshire  diaiect  *'  uncle  ''  has  become  **  nunk."  Who,  in 
the  absence  of  written  language,  would  find  the  true  derivation 
of  this  word  ?  Who  would  imagine  that  it  had  descended  from 
the  Latin  avunculus  ?  Even  were  it  admitted  that  the  dropping 
of  the  first  syllable  and  of  the  last  two  syllables,  might  be  sns- 
pected  without  the  aid  of  books  (which  is  extremely  impro- 
bable), what  Warrant  could  be  given  for  supposing  a  change 
of  the  remaining  syllable  vunk  into  nunk  f  Grimmas  law  does 
not  show  US  that  v  changes  into  n;  and  in  the  abaence  of 
books  there  would  be  no  clue.  Once  more,  in  the  Somerset- 
shire diaiect  "  if  "  has  become  "  nif."  Instead  of  that  abridge- 
ment  commonly  undergone  by  words  in  course  of  time,  we  here 
have  expansion — a  prefixed  consonant.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  change  arose  from  the  habit  of  always  using  *'  if ''  with 
a  prefixed  "  and  " — "  and  if ;  "  which,  quickly  spoken,  became 
"  an'  if ,"  and  still  more  quickly  spoken  "  nif ; "  but  though  this 
supposition  is  countenanced  by  a  change  in  the  same  diaiect  of 
the  word  "awl"  into  "nawl"  (which,  probably  at  first  "an 
awl,"  became  "  a  nawl "),  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  associ- 
ated  change  of  "lunch"  into  "  nunch."  But  however  it  has 
arisen,  this  growth  of  "  if  "  into  "  nif  "  is  one  which  effectually 
bides  the  derivation  of  the  'woid,  Were  the  Somersetshire 
diaiect  to  become  an  vndei^eTv^eivX.  \m^vi«^^^  «ä  \V.  \xsvs^aN»  \ä8^^ 
done  in  times  like  ttioae  oi  Wie  i^Tvm\\hN%  ^\^«SÄ^\tfi  V^^"^^^ 
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conld  liave  traced  "  nif  "  to  its  root,  The  conclasion  that  "  nif ," 
nsed  as  the  sign  of  a  bypothetical  proposition,  was  derived  from 
*^gif,"  meaning  to  band  over  something,  would  have  seemed 
utterly  unwarranted  by  the  meaning,  and  quite  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change. 

Beyond  such  obscarations  as.tbese,  tbere  are  obscurations 
cansed  by  introductions  of  new  words  needed  in  new  occu- 
pations,  institutions,  processes,  games,  etc.,  whicb  are  subse- 
quently  transferred  to  other  spheres  of  use,  wbile  their  original 
nses  cease.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  name  **  booking- 
oftice,"  as  applied  at  railway-stations.  Why  booking-office  ? 
Young  pcople  cannot  say ;  though  people  whose  memories  go 
back  fifty  yeare  can.  In  the  old  coaching-days,  when  the 
acconimodation  for  passengers  was  small,  it  was  a  usual  pre- 
caution  to  secure  a  place  one  or  more  days  before  the  day  of 
an  intended  joamey.  A  clerk  entered  in  a  book  the  pas- 
senger's  name,  the  place  taken  by  him,  and  the  date  for  which 
he  took  it.  He  was  then  said  to  be  **  booked ; ''  and  hence  the 
Office  was  called  a  booking-office.  Railway-managers  had  at 
first  a  slightly  modified  System.  There  was  a  book  with  paper 
tickets  and  connterfoils,  of  a  kind  like  that  now  used  in  post- 
Offices  for  registering  letters.  On  paying  bis  fare  the  pas- 
senger had  bis  name  written  on  the  ticket  and  connterfoil,  and 
the  ticket  was  then  tom  off  and  given  to  him.  This  method 
was  in  use  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  (then 
the  London  and  Birmingham)  as  late  as  1838,  if  not  later. 
Presently  came  the  invention  of  that  little  stamping  apparatus 
which  made  it  economical  of  time  and  trouble  to  adopt  the  stiff 
tickets  now  universally  used.  The  books  and  booking  disap- 
peared,  but  the  name  "  booking-office  "  survived.  When  all  who 
remember  pre-railway  days  are  dead,  any  one  who  asks  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "  booking  "  as  thus  applied,  will  be  utterly 
misled  if  he  sets  out  with  the  ordinary  assumption  that  the 
word  has  arisen  by  modifications  of  some  word  having  an  ap- 
propriate  meaning.  Railway-business,  or  rather  railway- 
making,  supplies  us  with  another  familiär  instance.  Labourers 
occupied  in  excavating  cuttings  and  forming  embankments, 
are  called  "navvies."  Whence  the  name?  In  future  timcs 
any  one  who  asserts  that  "  navvy "  is  short  for  navigator,  will 
probably  be  laughed  at.  How  is  it  credible  that  a  man  occu- 
pied in  digging  and  wheeling  earth,  should  be  called  by  a  name 
which  signifies  one  who  sails  the  seas,  and  especially  one  who 
directs  the  conrse  of  a  ship  ?  Yet  impossible  as  this  affiliation 
will  seem  to  those  ignorant  of  reecnt  history,  it  is  the  true  one. 
In  the  days  when  they  wcre  made,  canals  were  thought  of  as 
Jines  of  inlaad  Navigation — so  commoiAy  so,  \\ä\»  ^tfy«Ä>ÄXS!kSÄ  ^ 
tavem  buUt  by  the  sidc  of  a  canal  ^as  eaW^^  a  ^^^wv^^^«^ 
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Inn/*  Hence  it  happened  tliat  the  men  employed  in  ezcavai- 
ing  canals  were  called  **  navigators/'  and  for  brevitj  '*  naTvies.'* 
Wben  railway-making  began  to  replace  canal-making,  the  B'uaie 
class  of  men  being  employed  in  kindred  work,  canied  with 
them  this  abbreviated  name,  now  no  longer  having  even  a 
remotely  appropriate  meaning.  And  the  name  has  eventoallj 
been  established  as  applying  to  any  man  engaged  on  earth- 
works  of  whatever  kind.  Now  if,  eyen  in  onr  times,  there  are 
aberrant  origins  of  words — if  these  are  at  present  nnmerouB 
among  the  uncultared,  how  mnltitudinous  must  they  have  been 
among  early  peoples,  who,  on  the  one  band,  were  not  restnüned 
by  education  from  making  changeS)  and  who,  on  the  other 
band,  were  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  their  vocabnlarieB  to 
nse  metaphors  far  more  than  they  are  nsed  now  !  Indeed,  as 
extension  of  the  meanings  of  words  by  metaphor  has  played  a 
Chief  part  in  the  genesis  of  langnage,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
metaphorically-derived  words  which  eventually  became  esta- 
blished and  apparently  independent,  form  the  most  numerona 
class  of  words.  And  we  may  further  conclude  that  since  modifi- 
cations  go  on  very  rapidly  in  early  speech,  the  connezions  of 
such  words  with  the  words  from  which  they  were  derived  were 
most  of  them  soon  lost,  and  endeavours  now  made  to  find  their 
derivations  must  consequently  be  futile. 

It  has  been  replied  to  me  when  I  have  raised  objections  of  this 
kind,  that  philologists  distinguish  between  words  of  which  the 
roots  can  be  found,  and  words  of  which  the  roots  cannot  be 
found.  At  the  time  when  this  reply  was  given,  little  force  was 
recognized  in  my  rejoinder,  that  no  tmstworthy  test  is  assign- 
able ;  but  I  abide  by  this  rejoinder  until  a  tmstworthy  test  ia 
assigned.  It  scems  to  me  impossible  to  devise  any  method  bj 
which  there  may  be  distinguished  words  of  which  it  is  hopeleaa 
to  find  the  derivations,  from  words  of  which  the  derivations  may 
reasonably  be  sought.  Indeed,  false  derivations  soraetimea 
present  far  more  the  appearance  of  true  derivations  than  do  manj 
of  the  derivations  which  really  are  true.  Here  are  some  eztracts 
from  an  imaginary  dictionary  of  derivations,  which  we  will  sap- 
pose  to  be  compiled  a  Century  hence. 

BuRKB,  V.  t,  From  a  root  which  meapt  a  refuge,  uaoallj  indoeed,  bat 
which  from  the  original  sense  of  incloaur^  with  security  came  to  metn 
inclosure  with  suppreesion.  In  Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish  we  have 
bora,  *'  a  fort  or  Castle ;  *'  in  Anelo-Saxon  we  have  burh^  bürg ;  and  in 
middle  English  we  have  burph^  öorgh,  "a  place  of  shclter.*'  In  middle 
English  borwgh  meant  *'a  den,  cave,  or  lurking-place,*'  wbence  in  English 
came  burraw  and  bor<mffh.  Anglo-Saxon  had  also  the  word  beorffom  to  pro- 
tect,  which,  as  iisual,  dropped  the  terniioal  Byllable.  Hence,  as  *6oi^,  burk^ 
burgh  meant  a  place  of  shclter  or  fortified  place,  to  beorg  meant  to  protcct  bj 
inclosure ;  and  this  beorg  or  beorgh  ehanginp  its  guttural  (as  the  Scotch  word 
foeh  has  changed  into  the  English  lork),  finally  became  burke.  But  a  place 
made  secare  by  wa\\a  \a  aiao  %  \^llCA  ^i  xinvräoniaent ;  and  tha  mtianing  of 
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being  Bhut  in  eTentiially  became  the  predominftnt  meftoliig.  A  dear  «nalogy 
ifl  ^nüflhed  bj  the  chaoged  ose  of  tbe  word  preoent,  Of  old,  u  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  lix,  10)  and  in  the  Church  of  England  Benrioe,  it  meant  to  go  before . 
wHh  the  effect  of  helping,  bat  it  now  meana  to  go  before  with  the  eifect  of 
arresting.  In  Uke  manner  to  Imrgh  or  hurke^  having  originally  meant  to 
indose  with  the  effect  of  protection,  luta  oome  to  mean  to  incloee  with  the 
effect  of  Buppression.  Henoe  a  diBcussion  is  said  to  be  hurktd  when  it  is  sup« 
preased.  How  natural  is  the  oonnexion  of  ideas  may  be  peroeived  at  a  public 
meethig,  when,  to  a  prosy  Bpeaker,  there  oomeB  a  Bhout  of  "  Bhut  up.'*  Here 
tbere  is  obTiounly  in  thiB  process  of  hurkin^  a  Bpeech,  an  onconBciouB  refcr- 
enCe  to  the  original  fortified  place,  whicfa,  while  tt  may  be  Bhut  up  to  keep  out 
foea,  may  also  be  shut  up  to  imprison  inhabitants. 

Now  when,  in  a  few  generations,  there  has  been  foi^otten  the 
Story  of  the  murderers  Barke  and  Hare,  who  suffocated  their 
▼ictims  by  clapping  pitch-piasters  on  their  mouths,  this  might 
Tery  well  pass  for  a  true  derivation.  The  changes  are  natural, 
and  not  greater  than  those  which  continnally  occnr.  Bat  let  us 
take  another  case. 

Post,  v.  t  To  put  a  letter  or  packet  into  a  place  whence  it  is  taken  for  de- 
liyeryby  public  officials.  This  word  Ib  deriyed  from  the  subetantiTe /loii^,  a 
piece  of  timber  set  upright, — a  name  which  was  oommonly  transferred  to  an 
upright  pillar  of  iron  (at  one  tirae  not  infrequently  an  old  cannon)  fized  at 
tbe  comer  of  a  street  or  other  public  place.  The  hollow  iron  upright  recep- 
tacles  for  letters,  which  in  large  towns  were  placed  at  the  oomers  of  streets, 
werc  for  this  reason  called  po^t.  Hencc  to  poBt  a  letter  meant  to  put  a  letter 
into  one  of  these  hollow  iron  posts ;  just  as  to  warehouse  goods  meant  to 
put  goods  into  a  warehouse,  or  to  ship  a  cargo  meant  to  put  a  cargo  into  a 
ship. 

I  do  not  See  how  a  Century  hence  any  one  coald,  withoat  an 
elaborate  inquiry,  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  derivation ;  and  in 
the  arbsence  of  a  literature,  detection  of  the  fallacy  would  be  im- 
possible  Far  less  licence  is  taken  than  philologists  habitually 
take,  and  far  fe wer  reasons  for  scepticism  can  be  assigned.  We 
shall  at  once  see  this  when  we  look  at  some  samples  of  the  deri- 
vations  which  are  put  forth  and  widely  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Aryan  word  which  in  Sanskrit  \s  Dyaus, 
evehtually  became  T^  in  Old  Norse.  This  may  be  true ; 
thpugfi  tQ.establish  such.a  stränge  genealogy  seems  to  call  for 
more  evidence  than  has  survived  during  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  ,ye&rs,  filled  with  numerous  migrations  and  consequent  social 
chjAQges^  .One  may  admit  it  as  possible  that  our  word  daughter 
comesifom  an  ancient  word  dukitar^  milker,  from  duh^  to  milk : 
thoHglLm  accepting  this  conclusion  we  have  to  suppose  that  an 
earlier  word  for  daughter  (which  must  have  existed  before  the 
Aryabs  reached  the  cattle-keeping  stage)  was  replaced  by  this 
new  Word,  notwithstanding  the  inapplicability  of  the  new  word  to 
dauffhters  in  childhood  and  to  roarried  daughters.  Prof.  Max 
Mäfier  may  be  right  in  tracing  back  the  various  European 
nnmes  for  the  moon  to  a  primitive  naTae  "wYlv^  Vsv  %%mäkc^ 
w  mä^/  änd  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  ihat  ^^  \^^  mV&  v\i  ^vcl^kt^ 
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place  nanrpea  Dv  tuis  untamiiiar  meup 
tion  being  one  wbich  suggeete  tbe  p^ 
"shooting-iron"  will  byand-b;  repisc 
testing  tbe  correctness  of  these  deriv 
ask  by  wbat  criterioD  they  sra  disti 
derivatioOB  giren  above: — nay,  may  e 
bappens  that  tbe  falae  ones  bare  a  gn 
tban  tbeee  alleged  trne  onea. 

Fuily  to  appreciate  tbe  lingaiatic  met 
wi  must,  bowever,  contetnplat«  ao  exar 
viated  paasage  from  tbe  Lieturti  on  tke 
ii,  pp.  396-9. 

"  From  rU  in  Ibe  sense  of  ehining,  it  wu 
rikta,  in  the  teaee  of  li^^led  ap,  or  bright. 
SaDBkrit,  but  is  kt  io  Sanskrit  i>  liable  to 
reooRDiie  in  rikal«  Ihe  umc  derivative  of  r 
bright.  hu  become  the  nime  of  the  bur,  m>  cd 
or  frora  bis  brillianl  tavnj  für.  The  tarne  na 
ikrit  lo  tbe  siir«,  the  bright  onea.  .  .  .  Now, 
Bon  heni  calied  the  Hkahu,  in  the  Mnw  of  tb 
jmoua  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Svan.  .  .  .  You  ■ 
of  irorda  od  thougbl,  ur  Ihc  ■pontaueoua  gros 
riksha  «aa  applied  to  ihe  bear  in  the  seoBC  of  I 
in  that  aense  it  tiecBme  most  populär  in  the  laU 
Latin.  The  «ame  name,  in  Ihe  oense  of  the  bri 
the  Vcdic  poets  to  the  Btars  io  g«iier*1,  and  mm 
laüon,  which  in  the  norlhem  parts  of  India,  ■ 
The  Hindus  alno  forgot  the  original  mennini! 
nanic,  apparrntlj  wilh  Iwa  mcaniofni,  «lar  ard 
mcaning  of  bear  predominatcd,  and  as  rikiha 
etiibliued  Dame  of  the  animal,  it  lott  in  the  m 
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has  ever  been  added  to  tfae  substance  of  ianguage  ...  all  its 
changes  faave  been  cbanges  of  form  .  .  .  no  new  root  or  radical 
bas  ever  been  invented  by  later  generations,  aa  little  as  one 
Single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the  material  world  in 
which  we  live  ...  in  a  very  just  sense,  we  may  be  said  to 
handle  the  very  words  which  issued  froin  the  mouth  of  the  son 
of  God,  when  he  gave  names  to  '  all  cattle,  and  to  the  f  owl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  fieldl'"  {Science  of  Language, 
vol.  i,  28-0).  Hence  the  implication  is  that  while  those 
divbions  of  Ianguage  which  we  know  anything  about,  have 
arisen  by  processes  of  evolution,  there  was  a  special  creation  pre- 
ceding  the  evolution — an  endowment  of  linguistic  capital  in  the 
shape  of  roots  having  abstract  meanings.  Further,  we  are 
taught  that  mankind  lost  their  original  ability  to  frame  abstract 
ideas  and  ose  the  coiTCsponding  abstract  words;  and  that 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  other  *'  fall  of  man/*  there  was  a 
linguistic  fall  of  man. 

Thns  as  a  basis  for  the  "  science  '*  of  Ianguage,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  the  Hebrew  legend  of  the  creation.  Then  the  linguistic 
theory  built  npon  this  foundation  of  legend,  is  used  as  a  key  to 
the  ^*  science  "  of  religion ;  which  **  science  "  of  religion  sets  out 
with  absolute  negations  of  the  two  fundamental  methods  of 
science.  It  asserto,  as  innate  in  the  primitive  man,  a  religious 
consciousness  which  instead  of  being  proved  to  exist  by  an  in- 
duction  from  many  cases  is  not  exemplified  in  a  single  case  ;  and 
for  the  established  deduction  from  the  laws  of  thought,  that  the 
development  of  ideas  is  from  concrete  to  abstract,  it  Substitutes 
the  assertion  that  the  development  of  religious  ideas  has  been 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  Lastly,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  taking  a  modified  ßabylonian  superstition  as  a  postu- 
late,  and  reasoning  by  inverted  scientific  methods,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  instead  of  the  conclusions  which  Observation  of  the 
languages  and  religious  of  rüde  tribes  of  men  everywhere  force 
upon  US  I 
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To  find  the  authority  for  anj  statement  in  the  text,  the  reader  is  to 
prooeed  as  follows: — Obsemng  the  number  of  the  section  in  which 
the  Statement  oocurs,  he  will  first  look  out  in  the  foUowing  pages 
the  ooriesponding  number,  which  is  printed  in  oonspicuous  type. 
Anaog  tfae  ref erences  saooeeding  this  number,  be  will  then  look 
for  ihfb  name  of  the  tribe,  peopl%  or  nation  OQnoeniing  which  the 
Statement  ia  made  (the  namea  in  the  referenoes  atanding  in  the 
aame  ocder  as  that  whidi  they  have  in  the  text) ;  and  that  it  maj 
moi»  readily  catch  the  eye,  eaoh  aoch  name  ia  printed  in  ItalioBi  "hk 
the  paienthesiB  f  ollowing  the  name,  will  be  f  ound  the  yolume  and  page 
of  the  work  ref erred  to^  preoeded  1^  the  fint  three  or  f our  letters  ci 
the  anthor'a  name ;  and  where  more  than  one  of  bis  works  haa  been 
Qsed,  the  first  three  or  fonr  letters  of  the  title  of  the  one  oontaining  the 
partiealar  statement  The  meanings  of  these  abbrevlations,  employed 
to  save  the  apaoe  that  would  be  oocnpied  1^  frequent  repetitiona  of  fall 
üÜdBf  ia  aihown  at  the  end  of  the  references ;  where  will  be  fonnd 
arranged  in  alphabetical  ordary  these  initial  syü&Uea  of  author^ 
namea,  ftc,  and  oppoaita  to  tham  the  fall  titlea.ol  the  works 
refexied  toi 

{  8.  OMI09  (Tnek.  198)— ZWwIfcv  (Behwein.  !»  860).  S  16.  Batl 

Aßnea  Äurt.  "  Gen.  Af  ."  i,  M)— ÜTi^roe«  (Lir.  **  Mi«.  Tia.**  98 1  Schwein. 
1, 148 }  Speke,  830).  f  17.  Ooral  (Dana»  289)— Gtf«0M  (Tob.  8 ;  Qiotei 
n>  896).  f  19.  IntUm  (Vay'  **  Tiger,"  48-8 1  Slay.  "  Than.'*  88)— J^mAmwo 
(nf.  lort)— OruMK»  (Himi.ti,  898)— I^m«  4fHea  (LiT.  <*  Zambeii,"  190).— 
T^rmÜM  (Hun.  ii,  288).  24.  Ckimookt  (Lew.  &  OL  425)— ^AMAoMf 

(Lew.  k  GL  812)— 6Mnm  (Brett»  26)— ^rowalv  (Bcr.  29)— g— rwwi 
(Waits,  üi,  418)— AnmKmi  {Am.  8.  B.  zrüi,  pt.  ii,  910)— A<#oom  (As.  S. 
B.  xzT,  296)— A«yia«ff  (WOkes»  i,  12l)^Andümanes9  (Eth.  S.  "Trans." 
K.8.  if,  210)— reAloA«  (Eth.  &  ««Tnuis."  N.S.  ii,  2SS)Suthmen  (Arb. 
848 ;  Bar.  i,  288)— ^Orito  (Sdhwein.  ii,  140)— J^nfümM  (raf.  lost).  f  25. 
OHyakt  (FalL  iT,  S2)'^Kmiudkadate8  (Ersah.  196)— XooKm  (As.  8.  B.  xxir, 
pt.  ü,  686)— CSUMwfo  (Lew.  and  GL  425)— enoraait  (Waits,  üi,  418)— 
>aia^amiamB  (Hts.  ii,  U4)—Akka  (Sohwein.  ü,  129,  141).  f  26. 

Kamtekadaln  (Knsh.  195)— ^wAim«»  (Bar.  i,  2M)'^Akkm  (Sohwein.  ü, 
129, 141)— r«MaA«  (Ten.  ii,  450)— DoiMarat  (GkJ.  192)— Faihrft  (Wxang. 
829,  notei  Gooh.  i,  256)— CMkMciUff  (SohooL  i,  281)— J9m&mmi  (Thomp. 
i,  99).  f  27.  Tatmatriaiu  (Bon.  120)— Pafwoat  (HacgiU.  i,  277)- 

Jktjuttm^  (Bor.  &.  8.  xzü,  15s^;  Oal.  178)  — DokotolM  i^xEeu  "^^mo^;^ 
^^')  §28.    TaJkmU    (Wrang.    884)— TmwaUan    g^.  ^.  ^«  ^s^v 

PL  n,  700).  §  29.  £usJimen  (Licht,  ü»  XM^— MUa  V^ax^  ^»e^ 
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ÄHp9U€$  (Dob.  U,  82).  §  82.  amM^  (WiL  — ).  {  33.  OmU 

(Sohool.  ▼,  274)— 6>«MVMi  (Bar.  46;  Hom.  "TmT."  iü,  S)— 7»<iuM  (WiL 
««Amason,"  92)— Ov«!?«  (SohooL  t,  272)— CUmoIt  (Rom,  "Für.  Hul'* 
i,  125)— J9nw»7fa«  (South,  i,  22S)^KamachadaU»  (Lath.  i,  496)— Xtr^Mf 
(LaUL  i,  844)— J90<2oii«i  (Burt  ''Sl  MedinaV'  ni.  46)— ^ro^  (Den.  i, 
411  i  Ffelg.,  W.  a.,  i,  M)^Sait  Afrieam  (Burt  **  Cen.  Af."  ii,  32&< 
826)— DdMMrot  (GsL  283)— ITo^^M^fo  (Bnrah.  ü,  67)— JffwiUnMi  (Aib, 
243,  246h6)— JfaW<uy  (^U-  «HuUny,"  i,  140)— Pi^mmm  (WaL  "Mal 
Aioh."  ii,  448)— J^MM  (Enk.  i,  268  ;  Wflket,  üi,  I^j'-Andamameu  (Eth. 
&  •*  Trans."  N.S.  ir,  210)— raMMmiajw  (Bon.  66)— FtHsricHM  (Fifts.  ii,  188 ; 
Bfch.  8.  « Tnns."  N.S.  i,  2M)—AmHralutm  (Harg.  102 ;  Stiuri,  **  Cent 
Ausir."  i,  124)— BtuifM»  (lieht,  ü,  224).  f  34.  AmgiraKam  (Eth.  £L 

•«  TnnB.**  N.S.  lü,  228)— JZbManto«*  (EoL  i,  46)— J^w^mm  (Bar.  i,  244)— 
Todoi  (Eth.  8.  "  Tran«."  Nu.  tu,  241)— ^ili2«  (As.  S.  B.  xz,  606)— Sautah 
(Hon.  i,  165)— JTooih««*  note  (As.  S.  B.  xziv,  pt  ü,  636)  —Loango*  noCe 
(Pmk.  ZTi,  563)— jei9«^iiMNW  (Hall,  i,  130).  f  36.  Mmminu  (Eth.  S. 

«  Traaa."  N.S.,  iii,  79,  78)— J9orMO  (Lub.  **  Qrigin,"  10)— .BmA««»  (Arb. 
243-4)— ^n»a  CBates,  169)— Cbrtit  (Edw.  i,  42)— JBAiJ»  (Bot.  A.  & 
"Trans."  i,  88)— J9o<to  (As.  S.  B.  zrüi,  pt  ii,  I4ß)—Lepcka»  (Eth.  & 
'"Journal,"  N.S.  i,  162)— JBm^om«  (Burok.  i,  260-1;  Falg.,  W.  Qt^\^  70)— 
New  Oninea  (Earl.  *<  Papuans,"  6)— Xiwmdlarffl/st  (Erash.  176)— Domorw 
(GaL  282<8)-ira%  (WaL  "ICalaY,"  ii,  443)— 2VNfa«  fBth.  8.  "Trans." 
N.S.  TÜ,  241)— ^>'iaM    (See.  192)  {  36.   S<mik  America  (WsL 

"  Malay,"  ii,  460).  §  37.  Autiralia  (Stört,  *'  South  Aurtr."  ii,  149) 

— JofMi  (Earl,  "  East.  Seas,"  lll)-PaoMc  (Enk.  818)- Fotf  (Tor.  •*  Nine- 
teen,"  896)— IToito/o^o  (Liy.  "  Miis.  Tra."  611)— JW^m  (Wilkes,  i,  126) 
—^0«  Chtinea  (Eolff,  801)— J9iwimea  (Ifof.  6^)--Andamame9e  (Mouat,286) 
— ^iwAmMi  (Licht,  ii,  194-5;  Hof.  166;  Bur.  ii,  64)— ifsw  CaUdtmian» 
(Forst.  iM)—T(HUMM  (Fortt  242)— IT««  Owmea  (Earl,  "  Papnans,"  40, 80) 
— roAt^uMM  (EIL  «  PoL  Bes."  new  ed.  i,  96)— 1>^  (Biooke,  ii,  89,  and  i, 
67)— JaeoM  (Baf.  i,  246)— Jl£0%t  (WaL  "Malaj,"  i,  380)— SraztTMsj 
(South,  i,  223)— fV/usM  (WilL,  T.,  i,  129)— DomarM  (Rot.  Qt.  8.  zxü,159; 
Aude.  156)— J^i^tjs  (Roj.  A.  8.  "  Journal,"  TÜi,  191)— iTdc^os  (As.  8.  B. 
xziT,  609)— J9m2o  (As.  8.  B.  xtüi,  pt.  ii,  746-6)— Zspcio«  (Hookm.  i.  129^ 
128)— ^ajw  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  iii,  41)— OMcisM«  (Batee^  293). 
f  38.  SouBtoM  (ref.  lost)— OMifct  (SchooL  t,  691)— ^/Kcojw  (Iat.  "  Misi. 
Tra."  206)— Dv^Ow  (Tylor,  "Prim.  Cult."  I,  71).  f  40.  Bnehmen 

(Bar.  i,  284)— £arM#  (As.  8.  B.  xzxr,  pt.  ü,  18)— Siftsrun»  (Prich.  it,  449) 
^Bragilian»  (Hern.  143)— ^MpoMt  (Üob.  ü,  88,  18)— rscUais  (Eth.  8. 
««Trans."  K.8.  ii,  289)— J9s<ioiitM  (Pa^.,  W.  Q.,  iL  240;  Bort  "B 
MecHnah,"  L  869)— Jro<<0»<o««(BuTCh.i,  176)— i>MMHw(Gha.l46)— iVmrif 
/»(fimw  (Burt  "Saints,"  164)— J^rasOto»  (Bates,  222)— .IrMMO«  (Boy. 
Gt.  8.  iL  281)— G^iMuia  (Brett,  844;  Sohom.  ii,  Ifi^—Baqmimamx  (Eth.  8. 
"Journal,"  i,  290)— ITof^mtofo  (EoL  i,  241)— ^W^mm  (FiU.  i,  66)- 
inm^M«  (Wilkes,  üi,  \9)-^8a$UaU  (As.  &  B.  zz,  666).  f  41.  BramU» 

(Bares,  277)— J7af<  ^/Vmoii  (Burt "  Cen.  Af."  ii,  887)— Dmot»  (GaL  176-7) 
^Bedomin  (Palg.,  W.  Gh.,  i,  187)— ^mo^om  Q^an.  208)— Jraldywgi 
(EU.  "  History,*^  i,  186).  f  42.  l>yate  (8t  John,  8.,  i,  Zdi—Xmnm 

(As.  8.  B.  zxzTii,  pt  ii,  ISSi-^KamsekadaUe  (Eots.  ii,  16)— ITomiiaüi* 
Snake  (Boss,  "  For.  Hun."  i,  260)— J^nmliaa  (Hen.  236)— Po^i^mm« 
(Wilkes,  i,  114)— G^foroiM«  (Dob.  ii,  68)— JWyüw«  (Wed.  154)--^lMto- 
maneu  (Eth.  BL  '«Gbans."  N.8.  ü,  46)—^.  AmttrmlUBm  ^imt,  "South. 
Anst"  i,  106).  §  43.  As^M  (Fite,  i,  24)— ^«Abmomm  (Eth.  & 

"  TVans.*^  NA  ▼,  46)— Akts  (JiuVj.  "  OÄ^,"  ^10\— BnmKo»  (Spiz,  ü, 
£63  j  Bates,  277)— itWpoiies  OöoVü,  WJ^— Ea«t  A^^«s*aVÄ;«^^W.I^«^ 
ii.  200)-lfaW«y  C^"Birtor,r  '^A^^-P^-^^irn^^^^-^^ 
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4fMiraifaM  (How.  i,  esy^FaiaffamSrnm»  (Hawk.  i,  876)--'^«'^taA«  (PriA. 
40O)~5MMn0c2M  (Fink,  i,  634).  §  46.  Butkmen  (Buroh.  i,  461)— 

Samoant  (Wilkra,  ii,  127)— ToAtYiaiM  (BIL  *<  Pol.  Bm."  ii,  19)'-Cucima 
(Bates,  894,  271)— NtffroeM  (Park,  i,  265).  §  47.  i*^«^»  hatin  (Eth.  S. 

** Trane."  N.S.  t,  233).  §  48.  Squai.  Afriea  (Beade,  244)— ^eyn» 

Sort.  '«West  Af."  i,  269)— ^2««^  (raf .  lost)— Jffof«  AfHcan  (Bort.  «  Cen. 
."  ü,  324)— ^iwMi^'ajw  (Eth.  S.  "  Traot."  N.S.  iü,  223).  f  62. 
Bstimimaux  (Hayet,  126-6 ;  Etk  S.  '<  Journal,"  i,  141)— J^'ioii«  (Bnk.  486)— 
Oriaooo  (Hum.  "Tray."  ii,  42S)—Dakotah  (Bnzi.  ''Saints/'  14A)—Ab^ons§ 
(Aloedo,  i,  8)— (Tuaraat«  (South,  ü,  368)— CariA#  (Sdw.  i,  47)-^ifZ^(Mif 
(Winter,  i«  265)— ^/Keaat  (Aat.  ii,  664)— /ro^woit  (Morg.  174)— CrMl?« 
(SohooL  T.  269)— XoTM«  (Ai.  8.  B.  xzzir,  pt.  ü,  196)—Malaffasy  (EIL 
'lOfttory,"  i,  393).  f  54.  Egyptian^  note  (St.  John,  B.,  79).  f  55. 
InseetM  (WaL  <*Nat.  Sei"  56^  68,  64,  69-60).  §  56.  BmUn  (Bas. 

"^Menaoh,"  ii,  362)— IFoiitita  (Bas.  "Mensch*  ii,  A&)-^Qre€nlamd€ra 
(Crants,  i,  186)— JV/taa*  (WilL,  T,  241).  f  57.  Fijian»  (Will,  T.,  i, 

241).  f  68.  Abiponet  (South,  üi,  404)— Oamaaa  (Herr,  iü,  311)— 

Niger  (Lander,  B.  and  J.,  iii,  242).  f  65.  New  Zealander*  (Thoma., 

A.  S.,  ii,  203)— ^mAmm  (Anda.  2S)—Arawäk  (Brett,  106)— J^t^atma«« 
(Eth.  8.  "Jonm."  i,  141).  §  66.  Child^   note    (Ber.   Phil,    i, 

14).  f  69.  Peruviatu  (Cien,  22S)—AbiponM  (Dob.  ü,  183)— ^m 

(Pop.  8.  M.  1876,  6S0)Sushm«n  and  Arapahot  (Lab.  "  Origin,"  413). 
S  70.  N'  ^*  Indiam  (School.  Ti,  664)— <7r0«}itoa<29rt  (Orants,  i,  186)— 
New  ZeaUndere  (Thoms.,  A.  8.,  i,  113)— ^jt  (WilL.  T.,  i,  242)— 2>ya;k0 
(St.  John,  8.,  i,  1B9)—Karene  (Aa.  8.  B.  xzxir,  pt.  ii,  199)— Parwviaae 
(Oar.  i,  129)— Jtfwt  (Müls,  66).  §  71.  Chippewat  (Keat.  ii,  166)— 

Malagaey  (Drur.  Vl9)''8a%dwi6h  Jeldr».  (EU.  "Hawaii,"  261)— Coi^o 
(Beade,  248)— TFaaOra  (Erapf,  171)— £a^rt  (Shooter,  399)— Zk^  (Cal. 
l4&-7)—Sebrewe  (Genena  xt,  1,  ft  zx,  3;  I  Samuel  iü,  10).— Iliad 
(Hom.    bk.    zzüi).  |   76.    Chippewae    (Keat    ü,    \bH)-'Myih$ 

(Fiske,  "Mythe,"  78)-  f  77.  Zulut  (Oal.  232).  §  79.  Karene 

(As.  8.  B.  xxxiT,  pt.  ü,  199,  and  xxxr,  pt.  ii,  28)— ^^oa^iM  (Tylor,  "  Prim. 
Cult."  i,  436)— JDyaifc«  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  \^)—Aue^aUant,  &c.  (IVlor, 
"Prbn.  Cult."  i,  i:d&)  ^Greenlandere  (Crants,  i,  184)— i9.  AuHraliant 
Scheur.  28,  73).  §  81.  I>eath  (For.  &  T.  iii,  316).  §  82.  Btuh- 

meu  (Arb.  266)— rMmaaiaa«  (Bon.  174)— Ibia  (Per.  814)— Damora 
(Qak  190)— 2V^  (South,  i,  248).  §  83.  Arawake  (Boj.  G.  8.  ii,  70) 

-^Bank^  leUndere  ( Anth.  L  "  Jour."  x,  281)— JTo«  (As.  8.  B.  ix,  pt.  ii,  706)— 
Fanteee  (Cruio.  ü,  216)— Corfft«  (Heriot,  646)— iSramoa  (Tum.  "XIX"  272) 
—Loango  (Ast.  iii,  222)— G^o^d  Coaet  (Beech.  2^)—Hehrewe  (Gm.  19)— 
Todae  (Hark.  h2)—Bed^wmaa  (Mof.  308)— /rniatfo  (Hall,  ii,  \Vl)—Bagob 
(Cafl.  i,  164)— ZboitiM  (As.  B.  B.  xxiv,  621)— JTa^a^  (Brnr.  236)— 
Uexicant  (dar.  i,  322-3)— Perveiaa«  (Fnoas,  44).  f  84.  Arru  (Eolif, 

ie7)—TahiHatu  (EIL  '*  PoL  Bes."  i,  bU)—Malaname  (Brooke,  i,  78)— 
Cwrumhare  (Hark.  IS3)— Fanteee  (Beech.  228)— iTor«»«  (As.  8.  B.  xxxr,  pt. 
fi,  28)— JTe«  Zealandere  (Ang.  ii,  71)— Brasüian.^  (Herr.  it,  97)— PemetaM 
(ref.  }oet)—8kerbro  (Sch6n,  91)—Loango  (Pink.  XTi,697)— Dahomans  (Buri. 
•'  Dahom^,"  ii,  IQ4)—Bhüe  (As.  8.  B.  xx,  607)— Oaribs  (Irr.  9)^Chibciae 
(Bim.  268)— Peraotaae  (Tsohu.  ü,  ^9S)—Kookiee  (But.  86)— CM^raf  ^f». 
(OtL  pt.  iü,  49).  $  85.  Bodo  (As.  8.  B.  xriii,  pt.  ii,  736)— Xboih'M 

(As.  Bes.  Tü,  194)— J«fia»<«  (Hau,  ü,  197)— i^.  American  Indiame  (SchooL  ir, 
eß)— Mexico  (Tor.  31)— Peravtaa«  (Yncas,  47-8 ;  Pix.  238-40).  S  86 

efnarame  (South,  ii,  S7l)—Beqtiimaux  (Liib.  "  Prehistoric,^*  624)— Pera- 
viane  (Arn.  41)— Zrooaow  (Morg.  175)— Braziliane  (Burt.  "  Brasils,"  ii,  60). 
^Sherbro  (Schön,  31)— IT.  Anttraliane  (Etli.  Soo.  "  Traus."  N.8.  ÜU246V 
/  87.  Ckibchae  (Sim.  258)—SavpHam  (Ebe»,  \,  «i4^— l>am«ra»  VJ^ms^ 
4  282)—Jf7/üemda  (Btm.  •« MenscL'  ü,  878W KomscliadaUi  VS^aÄÄö.^'öSSv 
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^Kem  ZMÜand  (Thonm,  A.  8.,  i,  188)— Jf«rv£»  (8t.  John,  8.,  fi,  129)* 
Tahitiatu  (EU.  ''Pol.  Bes."  i,  626)^B6chuana  (LiT.  "  ICim.  Trm."  90) 
—Bogota  (Sim.  271)— ZTrua  (Cam.  ii,  110)— Jf^infaM  (C'at.  '*N.  A.  la- 
diani,**  i,  89)— G^tana  (Harn,  ii,  488)— CAideiUw  (Sim.  258)— P^tmuim 
(Giwa,  oh.  63)— JfatM^n^oef  (Park,  i,  3n\)—E9qwimaux  (Crants,  i,  217» 
Sodo  (As.  8.  B.  XYÜi,  pt.  ii,  736)— Damora  (Ande.  228)— /f»2<iMl  Ntgroet 
(Park,  ü,  196)— 5a»  Salvador  (Squier,  844)— ^no^emaZa  (Xim.  813)- 
ChihehoB  (Cieza,  oh.  63 ;  Acos.,  Joaa.,  126-7).  §  88.  Moxieana  (Etil. 

hr,  126).— Penc9uiii«(Gar.i,  127)— Xoaa^o  (Pink.zri,  696)- Oftt&dkM  (Sim. 
258)- Pmiioünw  (Gar.  ii,  92)u  §  89.  Patroelut  (Hom.  "  Iliad,"  Lang, 

bk.  zzüi,  p.  454)— rotmawiM  (6<m.  97)—8oo9004  (Winter,  i,  239)— Co«l 
Negrooi  (Crme,  ii,  218)— Domorat  (Anda.  227)— ITatmn«  (EIL  "  Hawaii,'* 
146)— Samoa  (Tor.  *'Nineteen/'  227)- r<m$pm«  (Marin,  i,  393)-Ae« 
Zealandert  (Tbomi.,  A.  S.,  i,  188)— rMaet«  (Tor.  **  Ninetoen,"  319)— 
Madagasear  ('*  Eng.  Indep."  Jxdj  30,  1868,  p.  SlO^-^CfroenlamUr  (Cnnti, 
i,  219) —Okimook  (Boss,  "Oregon,"  97)— 2Wat  (Kth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  tu, 
344}— ^ro&t  (Burck.  i,  I0l)—Äbipo%e9  (Dob.  ii,  274)— Ptfr»9MiM  (CioEa, 
l61)-'Tatmanian3  (Bon.  97)^Or9eHlander9  (Crantz,  i,  219)— -Ckinookt 
(Boss,  "Oregon,"  97)'-Comanehe»  (SchooL  ü,  1S3 -4,)— Dakotaks  (Bort. 
"Saints,"  IbO)— Sandwich  I»ldr9.  (Ell.  "Hawaü,"  147-8)— DaÄoiiwiis 
(Burt  «"Dahom^,"  ii,  167)— Ifejrieo  (Tor.  22;  Herr,  üi,  209  and  216)— 
Samoa  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  227).  f  90.  Ambamba  (Bas.  "  Af.  B" 

82;— Jflilaiul  2%roef  (Lander,  B.  ft  J.,  ili,  118)— 2am6«n  (Liy.  *'  Miss.  Tra.** 
678)— IV'w«»  (Will..  T.,  i,  204)— P*r»  (Ghur.  i,  127)— Jfottoit  (Bort.  «  El 
Med."  li^  llO)'-Cr€mation  ("  Times,"  Julj  6.  1874).  f  91.  Negro 

(Park,  i,  91).— Jfo»  (Genesis,  ii,  7).  S  92.  AuttraUan*  (Bon.  185)— 

ifew  Caledoniam  (Tor.  "  Nineteen,"  424)— Dora^  J«toiMl  (MacgflL  ü,  29) 
— jrnmiefli  (Burt.  "  Dahom6,"  ii,  16b)— Körens  (As.  8.  B.  xxxiT.  pt.  ii,  198) 
— Araucanianf  (Alcedo,  1,  411) — Quimbava  (Fem.  297) — Peruviai^  (Gar.  i, 
127  ;  Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  314)— <ft>moa  (Tnr.  "  Hundred,"  150)— Formviant 
(Arn.  34)— ^mos«;»  (Oal.  354)— j^'i  (WilL,  T.,  i,  248)— ^mos»^  (CaL 
855).  §  93.  TahUian»  (EU.  "PoL  Bes."  i,  bl6)—TatuU  (Hill,  ii, 

27S)—Tueatan  (Gros.  157)-  Nieobar  (As.  S.  B.  xr,  S4Q)Sffy9HamM  (Rer. 
Seien.  1  Maroh,  1879)— G^fit«  (Thirl  i,  224 ;  Hool  "  Iliad,"  Buckley, 
bk.  xxiü,  p.  42O)S0mi'tubttantiaUfy  (Tylor,  "Prim.  Galt."  i,  455-6). 
f  94.  Niearaguan»  (OjL  pt.  iii,  43,  45)— CAatiea«  (Cieza,  916)— Ctmtral 
Amer,  (Ori.  pt.  üi,  42) — Dying  men  (B>e\t.)—Oroenlamd£rM  (Crantz,  i,  185) 
^Amamln  (GaL  9\)—Iroq%oU  (Morg.  176)— IVmst  ItiUnnd  (Smyth,  i,  121) 
—AntayHx  (Walpole,  üi,  349).  §  95.  TanutnioMM  (Boj.  8.  Y.  D.  üi,  180) 

—Axteet  (Brin.  50).  .  f  96.  Karem  (As.  8.  B.  xxxiy,  pt  ü,  211)— 

Ckippewat  (Keat  ü,  168)— Fijxant  (See.  398;  WilL,  T.,  i,  241)— JfertVasi 
(lern.  iT,  195)— Zaehe»  (Fem.  14).  §  97.  Bongo  (Schwein,  i,  307)— 

Karen$  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiy,  pt.  ü,  196)— Jfa%ajy  (EU.  "Histoiy,"  i,  429)-- 
Mexicat  (dar.  i,  242)— Ifalo^My  (EU.  "  History,"  i,  429-30).  f  9& 

BoMuio»  (Lab.  **  Origin,"  219)— Fijian  (WUL»  T.,  i,  245).  §  99.  Cmmm- 
9ko*  (School.  i,  2B1)—Gnatemala  (Brin.  216).  f  100,  ManganioM  and 

Kegroe»  (Lab.  "  Origin,"  216.  234).  f  101.  Chinookt  {Wükm,  ▼, 

llB)—Comanchot  (Sohool.  t,  68S)—Tneaian  (Steph.  1, 421)— TVpir  (Soath.  i, 
248)— IV«  (Will.,  T.,  i,  247) .  f  102.  Creek  (SchooL  t,  269)—  Comanekei 
(SohooL  i,  237)-'FaiagonümM  (F^lk.  114)  — ^ew  Sebride*  (Eth.  8. 
"  JoarmO,"  üi,  62)— Pervoiaiw  (Arri.  Al)—Toda9  (Manh.  125)— 2\wMa»i8a« 
(Tas.  "  Joor."  i,  2ßS)—Dakotaht  (SchooL  ü,  178).  §  103.  T^otu 

(Atk.  483)  "Abipouo»  (Dob.  ü,  269)— DoAoMaM  (Bort.  <«  Dahom^"  ü,  164) 
^PatoycmMHM  (FaUL.  119)— Naga»  (As.  S.  B.  zxzIt,  615)— GMnM  (BaL 
109,  note)— PopikMi  (EäA,  "Pw^^iasÄr  ^^— Twia  ^^T«k,«^wis"  i.  29)— 
AncMi  Mesieam  (Tera.  l,  ^iV^f^— Chibcha  i^Haii.  «Äs— ^aU^o^lJ^^teg. 
Izidap.'*  July  80, 18%,  p.  BIO)— MishmU  Vha.  %.  ^-  -»»^^  ^  «it-^»*^ 
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CMhor  (BuH.  •*IMom<,'*  ü,  9Nl)^FanUM  (Beebh.  229)— Z>ralv  (Low, 
fX»^)^Kirgki9  (Atk.  488)— TodSa  (Eth.  8.  ''Tniu."  N.S.  tU,  245)-- 
rai«a»  (Tor.  "  Nineteen,"  460)— Per«  (Tichn.  ii,  856).  f  104.  Mes- 

icatu  (Herr,  üi,  200-21)— Vera  Tom  (Xim.  2l2)^Mexham$  (OIat.  i,  825)— 
Peru  (PiM.  *<  Peru,'*  i,  29-80)— JopoMM  (Ber.  Seien.  Jan.  18,  1879)— 
ChuirmnU  (Wsits,  üi,  419)— Fiica  (aw<  — i  Oiez%  228)— C%i6eila#  (Sim. 
258)— 2bii^M«  CniT.  plate)— Fom&aM  (Lan.  — )— Cm^o  (Ast  iii,  280)— 
CAf Mwib  (Kaoe,  178)  —  AneiUwm  (Tor.  <«  Nineieen,**  872).  1  105. 

rciAatoM  (Hswk.  11,  239 ;  EIL  <*  Pol.  Bae.**  i,  828)— roj^oM  (Murin.  H, 
108^)—^/»  (Wm.,  T.,  i,  188)— CSM^dkM  (flim.  258)— JT^rMt  (As.  8.  B. 
3X1X9,  pt.  ü,  206)— JTeoM  (As.  8.  B.  xzir,  632)— DdioflMMS  (Forb.  1, 170) 
-^Kaffin  (Shooter,  \9iy^Akkra  (Bas.  «<  Mansch,'*  ii,  Vti—Astyrian  (Ba- 
aords,  i,  148-6)— ti^racit«  (Hom.  «^  OdjHSj/'  bk.  zi)— 2^m  (ref.  lost)— Ptf/i< 
(Mens,  i,  247).  f  106.  IMIosMy  (Bart.  *'  JhhomS/^  ü,  24)— jr<{^« 

(Shoolar,  161)— ^suiMte  (OaL  854)— Js»«  (Snp.  BeL  i,  110).  |  107. 

IWan  (Brak.  247 ;  WiU.,  T.,  i,  2ia-246)— Graslr«  (Blaokia,  6,  noU  i  Hom. 
"Hiad/'bk.  Y\—AwuuiUm  (CbL  208^)— lUUMaa«  (EIL  *«  PoL  Bas."  i,  517). 
§108.  Xo^  (Shool«,  240)  —  ^M/ro/M»  (Lnb.  ''Origin,'*  278)  — 
XoMMf  (ladit.  i,  260)— J9s^os  (OuL  i,  164-5)— CoMMdUf  (SehooL  t, 
685)— Ca^ypavdyaM  (Frank.  182)— OSUmm  (Thoms.,  J.,  ''Stfaits,**  898). 
f  110.  8a»dmiek  lgldr$.  (EIL  ''  Hawaii,'*  251)— JfoidyaMar  (BÜL  «^  His- 
toiy,"  i,  308)--tfMaMi  (Bar.  100)— IMtf  Omm«  (Oniia.  ti,  185)— &W 
Äfriemma  (Lir.  — )— Zuifaif  (lir.  **  Miss.  Trar.**  484)— .ite^uM  (Bas.  — ) 
SamidkadalM  (Krash.  221)— ZigMkw  (Bth.  8.  «'Journal,"  9.8.  i,  140)- 
Owl;(dehooL  y,  270)— jBoloaila  (Icr.  "Mim.  Trar.**  814)  —  ITstf^sa^o^ 
(KoL  i,  126)— Baatoa  (B^  ««Af.  B."  820)— ilsirA«MMW  (Thomp  i,  214). 
S  111.  i^«v  CmUdoBim  mmd  Mrowunga  (Tnr.  '•Hinelaen,"  428  aod  406) 
— (Toli  CoaM  (Baa.  ''Memdi,**  ü,  66)— Hai^cwv  (Winter,  i,  222-8)— Cwi»# 
(Brett,  125)  Commmeke»  (SdiooL  ü,  183)— Pa<dyoa<0«s  (Fiis.  fi,  156)— 
iir«5M  (Burek.  i,  280)--i>y«fcr  (Lov,  246 ;  8i.  John,  8.,  i,  172)— TduW/^ 
(EU.  "Pd.  Baa."!,  616)— ^HÜa  (Lob.  "Ori^**  874)— JOaii^  (B07.  A.  8. 
'Jornnal,"   tu,    197)     Cbsa  lariol    (XOiaon,     156)— Pafa/tfa^aws    (Falk. 


U5).  S  112,  Pii  asf aiM  (Praa.  "  Para,**  i,  20)— JCmIsm  (Lmt.  4  (X 


102)— JKaiyaM  (Gül,  — )— JTav  Zaal«»!  (Thoma.,  A.  8.  i,  96)— AmM 
(Hnn.  i,  153>— rarfsafe  (let  kat)— ^loasa  (Eth.  8.  — )- 


(Aleedo^  i  410)— Pwaaiaae  (Tfdm.  H,  898)— OfiosMcfa  (SefaoBL  ii,  810)— 
C^a^ral  .laiirif— >  (OfL  pt  m,  4Z}—€imooks  (Waita,  üi,  839)  CÜpmmMS 
(Keai.  ü,  158)— XafswrL  (PalL  i,  674)— J:«»£tas  (Aa.  8.  B.  zzir,  fi»)— 
2W«  (Maak.  126)  — JBh»Ma^  (Tnr.  «^ Htnctasn,"  406)— X^a  (Tu 
"NinateM,*  401)— JfafwriA  (Sndtls  B.  B.,  173>— 2>aaMra#  (AncU.  226)— 
BsdUaaav  (Mkil.  807)—  Jsisn ra  (Ort.  "Laii  Barn.'*  82S)— Amirfa  (Arb, 
181)-  8wtkH9 (Tjkir, "  Bwraiihaa,"  täTJ^^TOmt Olarvh.  126)— IV^  (WiO, 
T.,  i,  186)— jr«v  Cnlfdfmimm  (Tnr.  «- 2rinc«eai^''  425)-JCem»as  (Cfev.  ip 
t28>>)— FliiM  I  I  (Lob.  **  Prabktona,'*  624i— «Toftf  C^iss^  fBom  15^>~- 
8^aa  Jmeriem  (Hbbl  ii,  861>— AliMMsdls  (St.  Joi»,  8^  i.  4Sr—MmUmmm 
(BHiaka,i,7^  CiiaoiH  (Bm.  i,  247)— Pt/ia»  fscai  IM^Smmtwm  (Twt. 
*HmuNm,"  S»  4  822)  gaarfwiral  /#.  (EIL  "Bmw^"  Kj«;>— JTa»  ' 
faai<(Aii^i,71,U4;  TbowL,  A.  8^  i,  U^>— <:ft«Ma  ^Eck  S.  "  IxMa 
— ^f  riiiaai  (Waäa,  in,  ^Ky-^AmMirmU^mm  (Born,  72;  Am^  m, 
Ckmmkt  {»mm,  '^Owt^m.**  ^j  —  Ot^afa  (Bmu  ''Maaaa^*  ü^  881). 
f  113.  JtaaM«s  rrvT^  5ir..«iU»m'-  mr-tmfm  (Marta.  i,  66;  i,  " 


128)— JFiwrajfM  «CNiat.  sl,  tf>— Pa^asiarfaas  (FsOl  1U>— 
'Aafc  Dit*  2Ur)-  §114^   "  ^     ' 


<St  J^^fts,  i-,  i,  173>— 
i,  Uor— P«»s4ar  /T«».  31iy>— Pn  aifaai  ^ClkA,  i,  479^— 

|KU  J«t M»-.4aMM  Mfwim^  Lte  ^Cl«s. ^»V^  \VI^< 
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AMBMUämm  (Eth.  8.  •"Traut.**  N.S.  iii,  228)— FmU^JU  (Eth.  &  «Tnu." 
N.S.  ii,  ^^1)—Ta»ma%ian9  (Eoy.  S.  V.  D.  iü,  180)— .^iiMsoa«  (WaU. 
"AmazoxkB,"  4ß%)-Karen  (A.  8.  B.  zxxit.  pt.  ii,  196)— raAtMmw  (Ca 
"  PoL  Bei."  i,  525)— iVteo6ar  (A.  S.  B.  xt,  848-49)  —Arab  (Em.  '« Meiuch." 
ii,  lOmiO).  S  118.   Karmu  (Ai.  S.  B.  xzziy,  pt.  ii,  204)— ^icoftar 

(Bai.  — )— Äac*t  (LiT.  — )— Daiialrtj  (Hmrr.,  W.  0.,  i,  852)— 2Vcyt«i/ 
(Ham.  iü,  188)— ^ratuMwuMw  (A]c«h1o,  i,  411)— PdiUmo*  nofce  (Bau.  iii,  126). 
§119.  Veddak  (£th.  S.  "Tränt."  N.8.  ii,  801-2)  —  ^«tirattt»  (Boy. 
8.  y.  D.  iii,  179)— ^üaa^Mt  (Beeoh.  181-2)  Homerie  (Hom.  "  Ilia  1," 
Buokley,  poMiti)— ^roveaiiia«  (Alfedo,  i,  4L0).— ^dl/Vm»  (Lir.  '«Mi«. 
TraT."  607).  S  120.  Dyo^t  (St.  John,  S.,  ii,  66).  S  122.  Cofo 

(B«ade,  250)— ^a«<  AJHcan»  (Burt.  «Cen.  AI."  ii,  854^— ^ra5tc  (Bat. 
<*  MentoV'  ü,  691)— J  matal«  (Cal.  263, 861, 868) .  {123.  AwuumI*  (OtX. 

\Sb)—Jjiv9riman»  (Parkjnt,  ü,  145)— rot^oM  (BCazin.  i,  102-3)— ^mata^a 
(CaL  26S)—Kkandi  (Per.  833)— raihi^f  (Goch,  i,  298)— ftf^üit  (Atk., 
Mrt.,  154).  S  124.  Arabs  (Peth.  221)— i9aaiocMW  (Tur.  "  Nineteen,'^ 

221)— i9af»0^raN«  (Mart.  191)— £at<  Olamb.  190)— Jtiot  (Sap.  Bei.  i,  120, 
113)— CAarcA  (Bam.ir,  651).  {  125.  AmattUm  (Cal.  269)— AiiMMat 

(Tur.  <'  Nineteen,"  236)  -Dyalu  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  62)— ^rowoirt  (Brett,  868) 
—Lamd  Dyakt  (St.  John,  S..  i,  178)— Xorra«  (At.  8.  B.  xxxr,  pi.  ii,  24)— 
Lepckoi  (Hooker,  i,  13b)— Bodo  and  DhinuiU  (At.  8.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ä,  722) 
—Cooit  N^roM  (Winter,  i,  236)— iTootto«  (Lioht.  i,  25b)'-^ZuU$  (Cal.  204) 
-^CowMmekeg  (Eth.  8.  ''Journal,"  ü,  268)— lf»M/nKW  (Hern.  815)— 
Bahyloniatu  (Smith,"  Att.  Diac."  176)—Qreekt  (Hom.  **  IHad,"  Lang,  bk.i, 
2-8)— rinMioao/  thetiek  (Prayer).  f  126.  Uampit  (Wal.  "Amaion," 

600)— Ckippewayan»  (Heame,  33S)—Ealmucki  (PalL  '-)—Kookist  (At. 
8.B.  xxiT,  eaO)—KhondM  (Roj.  A.  8.  "Journal,**  tu,  I97y-3u*km^  (Arb. 
254)— fieoAnaaM  (Burch.  ii,  551)— Com«  Nesfroe»  (Winter,  i,  235)— 4/W0O 
(Eth.  8.  "Tränt."  N.S.  iii,  45)— l^oa^o  (Att.  iii,  224) -roA^um«  (EIL 
«Pol.  BeB.**i,  515)— ^aya  (But  150)— TaMMMMOM  (Bon.  180)— iToro- 
Hottenioi*  (lacht,  li,  Appendix  ü).  §  129.  Diomede  (Hom.  "  Iliad," 

Lang,    bk.  t,    p.    86)—i:ffyptianM    (Becordt,    ii,    70-72).  f   130. 

Tahüian*  (EIL  "  Pol.  Bea.*'  ii,  2Sb)Someric  (Blackie,  lli—Relen  (Hom. 
"Iliad,"  Lang,  bk.  iii,  p.  bS)— Homerie  (Bhiokie,  15,  14)— Coa^otfe  (Tnok. 
ie2)'-TahkaUM    (Brin.   253)-Or<iainta^   Prietts    (Prajer).  §131. 

AmaM^lu  (OaL  887,  259,  264,  260,  273)-'Fijiam  (Will.,  T.,  i,  224,)—8aniaU 
(Aa.  8.  B.  XX,  571)— J^OMtr  (Blackie,  4S)—Zulm  ((M.  265).  §  132. 

MUhmU  (Aa.  8.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii,  4A7)-'8umair(m»  (Mara.  191)— Ca2(/bnMüi« 
(Ban.  iii,  160)— Xoaio^a  (Bau.  i,  85)— Co^wM^ioM  (Ban.  i,  286)— Ckiimbim 
(Herr,  iii,  310)— Raphatl  (Sup.  Bei.  i,  102)— JS^xotcimi  (Hook,  328 ;  Lee,  i, 
59-69)— ^ffuMiO»  (Cal.  161).  §  133.  Kaßrt  (Eth.  8.  "Trana.**  NS. 

▼,  290)— roAt^aiw  (EIL  "PoL  Bea."  i,  121)— ^«f^a^taiw  (Eth.  8.  "Tränt." 
K.8.  iii,  235)— JtfoifA  (ref.  \wt)—Aiutralian9  (Eth.  8.  "  Trana.*'  N.8.  i, 
289)— OKeoM«  (Gar.  i,  hß)—Taridnai  (Wal.  "  Amazon,*'  498)— ^mwiO» 
(Waiti,  iü,  888)— JToauiya«  (Ban.  i,  76)— CAtaoolrt  (Ban.  i,  245)— Jf0;>«dUft 
(Smith,  E.  B.  222)—^.  AmeHeanM  (Burt  "  Sainta,"  14&)—8,  Amenemu 
(Smith,  E.  B.  222)— Chinook  (Kane,  205  ;  Ban.  i,  246)— Dyak*  (St.  John, 
S.,  i,  197)— Tamnaniatu  (Taa.  "  Jour."  i,  253-i)  ^Faiagoniatu  (Fite,  ii,  163) 
— iVino  Zealandera  (ref.  loat) — Amcuulu  (Cal.  270) — AneietU  JPeruvioM* 
{km.  2l'22)—Tannese  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  89,  91)— Ckippewa»  (Keat  ii, 
168)— ^IniraA  (Baa.  "  Menaoh,"  ü,  357)— ^»ctV»^  Peraviaii«  (Am.  21-2)- 
Europe  (ref.  loat)— 2?»^/afK2  (Stat,  ir.  pt.  2,  l02S)—Thlinke€U*  note  (Ban. 
üi,  147) — KofUetga-vohalert  (Ban.  i,  76) — AthanUe  (Beech.  — ) — Damartit 
(Ande.  179, 380)— DyaJb  (Bo^le,  207^— Br«ut2ta»  (Spix,  ü,  244) .  §  134. 

Beekmamat  (Bat.  "Menac^i;'^  '^^.  ^^^^— Yorub«  V^x«\..  ^^  Kim^^sI^'  V^«8\ 
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l>€tkatah9  (80I100I.  ii,  l^^—BoHtntoU  (EoL  i,  188)— Ibni^a  (Marin,  i,  88) 
—  ifM0  Zealand  (Ang.  i,  279)  ^  Tahitian»  (Cook,  — )  —  i^MO  Zealandtrh 
(Ang.  ii,  71)~^MiY«iim  (Tor.  "  Nineteen/' 871)-~^«Aafli^  (Beeoh.  218)— 
^oiidflpieA  Jt2<lrr.   (Cook,  — ).  §  137.  Veddaha   (£th.  S.   '<  Traiu." 

N.S.  ii,  296)— Bcm^o  (Schwein,  i,  234)— LoAaA«ny  (LIt.  *'MiM.  Trar."  124) 
^Aramdk»  (Schom.  ii,  458)— G'tiuina  (Hum.  ii,  48S)— Crwlrt  (School.  t 
270)— JVm<00f  (Beeoh.  229)— DaAomajw  (Bnrfc.  "Bahom^"  ii,  164)— Fm*« 
loiMM  (Landa,  196)— Cbn'&t  (£dw.  i,  60)— Braft^a  (Spiz,  ii,  250)- 
Per%vianB  (Tsohu.  ii,  898)— iVray  G^iifa  (Earl,  <<  Papuani,"  Blb)-'TahUiant 
(Hawk.  ü,  95 ;  Ell.  **  Pol.  Bei."  i,  519)— i^wmatni  (Man.  888)— Toa^o 
(Marin,  i,  144)  — i>yalrt  (Brooke,  ii,  270)— JV/iaa«  (WUkea,  üi,  119)- 
Tahüian  (Ell.  <<  PoL  Bes."  i,  521)— P0i*a«i0»«  (AoM.,  Joe.  de,  ii,  812)— 
C-^Uu  (Ciesa,  864)— ^j!yi>^'a»ff  (Diod.  60-61 ;  Mar.  i,  9&)—JEtrwr<a  (Ferg. 
"  HUt.  of  Aroh.*'  i,  284)— Dornv  (Ferg.  <<  Hist.  of  Aroh."  i,  194)— CSMfiAM 
^erg.  <<  Hist  of  Arch."  i,  158).  §  138.  Tope  (Ferg.  <«  Tree,"  88 1 

Oun.  \\)—ChaUya  (Con.  9)—Tdhm  (Hawk.  ii,  1H8)— Cm^o/  ^MMficofM 
(Xim.  li2)^SgffpHan  (Wük.  iii,  85,  480)— ^m^ohmw  (Burck.  i,  101 1  Palg., 
W.  a.,  i,  10)— Äroptfo»  (Blunt,   16;  Ferg.  "Tree,^*  89).  |  139. 

Lowm*  Califormatu  (Ban.  i,  569)— Coro«  (Ban.  i,  641)— DoMorof  (Ande. 
222)— rmeoaeer  Island  (Bot.  Qt,  8.  zzrii,  801)— Jfofjiiifo  (Ban.  I,  744)- 
Karen  (As.  8.  B.  xxxir,  pt.  li,  196 ;  zzxy,  pt  ii,  29)— Bo<io  and  DhimdU 
(As.  S.  B.  XTÜi,  pL  ii,  lOS^—Mexiecm  (Ban.  i,  641)— iVie^fo«  (Ban.  i,  555, 
note)— i9m  i>y0it«  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  71)— Hottentot  (Ande.  327)—8amoa  (Tur. 
"Nineteen,"  840)— IW  (See.  892)— BAi^  (Eoj.  A.  8.  "Trans."  i,  88)— 
Arameamaiu  (Smith,  E.  B.,  27b)-'Virnmber9  (Dmr.  406)— ^ero^M  (Lit. 
«  Miss.  Trar."  881)— Jr<#rt  (Gard.  814)  Amagulu  (CaL  175)— ^oM^iMeA 
/«.  (Cook  — )— G^TMit«  (Blackie,  48)— ^^omMiaoa  (Hom.  "  Diad/'  bk.  ii, 
Lang,  p.  88-4)— ^«Msate  (CaL  289,  197)— iTo^t   (Shooter,   165)— 2mw 

Som.  "Iliad,^'  bk.  t.  Lang,  p.  esy—AtMeme  (Hom.  "Odyssey,"  bk.  iii, 
ng,  p.  46)-'8a»dwieh  Itldn.  (EU.  <"  Hawaii,"  l^)'^Eguptiam»  (Wilk.  iii, 
427-9).  f  140.  Dyak9  (Low,  204)— G^o^i  Coatt  (Beech.  229)- r^ia 

(Eth.  8.  '*  Trans."  N.S.  rii,  24S)-'Indiana  (Ban.  i,  126)— J9a^of  (CaiL  i, 
164)— fitoU  Coosl  (Cmie.  ii,  218)— DaAomaat  (Bnrt  ''Dahom^"  ä,  168)— 
FaealaMfe  Qjanda,  196)— J?^vpfÜM#  (Wilk.  iü,  443)— Po^aeKoa  (Ony, 
•  PoL  Myth>  43).  f  141.  Samoa  (Tut.  «"Handred,"  4Ä-9)— JW<«u 

(WüL,  T.,  i,  231)— Jfexiea««  (Clar.  i.  279)— OÄcüo»  Sem.  141 1  Aßoa., 
Joaq.,  218)— JOoMlt  (Camp.  tlD^TaJOiiant  (EIL  ««PoL  Bes."  i,   468)- 


2biijraiw  (Marin,  ii,  ff»)—Mexicama  (CUkT.  i,  325)— DoiMMy  (Bort  "  Da- 
hom6,"  ii,25)— ^««ratei  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans."  HiL  ü,  246)— ^>um  ( WiU., 
T.,  i,  20)— FaieoB«  (Enk.  334)  ITaüfaA«— (Ban.  äi,  160)— iToo^of  (Bau.  üi. 
163)— JDoAoMy  (Bnrt.  "Dahcmi^"  ü,  164)— l7^«Me  (Hom.  «^  Odyssey," 
bk.  zi.  Lang,  p.  l79)—J)akomams  (Bnrt.  '<Dahom4,"  H,  167)— JK«r<MiM 
(Harr,  m,  210-13)— itaa2  (i  Kin^i,  xriü,  2S)^NaUoUtaini  (Baa.  i,  127)- 
Uerieamt  (Men.  106)— (TnaaeaeOa»  (Ciea,  181)— Araifvial  ür.  (EU 
'Hawaii,"  147,  80)— P^rweum  (Oar.  i,  118|  Aeoa.,  Joe.  de^  ii,  Wif) 
1 142.  AUmüam  (Ban.  m,  618)— 7Vf»f  (South,  i,  t40)^CaU/ßrmtm0  (Bau 
i,  570)— CliypeMf  (SehooL  "  Missijsippi,"  122)— ««s  Saltador  (Pala.  81) 
--Ckaekaa  (Sim.  269)— PanNua«  (Ciesa,  865)— roMK  (EIL  ««P«^  Bea."  C 
Wfi—Mamdimfom  {CmSL  i, ZUS^-EgypHrng  (WiÜLm,  443,  460)Srmmlim 
(Heriot»  639)— P«ns  (Gar.  ü,  114;   Pkaa.  "Pero,"  i,  30)— ^siiMwfa  (CaL 


147,  146,  289,  203).  §  143.  Bamhiri  (Lir.  «^  Miss.  Trar.*'  ftf6j— 

4/Hra(Beade,  249)— .^««0«  (Cal  140)— r«<2</ai#  (Eih.  8.  '*Tiaaa."  9A 
H,  301  -2)— Dolotoi  (SchooL  iü,  22^))- J9aii^  /#2<irv.  (Anih.  L  x,  2ltö)^ 
Fs^MNW  (Tnr.  "Hineteen,"  394)- Taitaeie  (Tnr.  "^ineteeo,"  as()— Cftry«« 


(Hom.  "Ifiad,"  Xfl«  U^  i  p.  2)— £mcscs  riUeoT^%,l^>— ^B^^«^^ 
i»6f  ^B^  4  439.  1 144.  JM  2l/WeMe  <^«  -V->-  ^^"^^  ^ 
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cMiM  (Beliodl.  ir,  BSj^Ttrkomtm»  (Tarn.  61>— iWmoi»  (Morg.  119)— 
TfyypHam  (Wilk.  iü,  480,  S78)— lfa%ajy  (Um.  2«S)—CkiM0m  (Bdk.  71) 
Tbi^a  (Kuin.  i,  88)~6'oM  Coot^  (Beeoh.  190)— ^ofouMMiuiM  (Herod.  in, 
160)— i9wMi<ni  (1^.  %^y-M9iimwa  Bmrops  (Smith,  W., "  ChrktiMi,'*  ö, 
1417)  ^  Tm'komam»  (Yam.  210)  —  Jfiyrodf  (Bat.  '*UmacK'  iii,  148)- 
IfofguOo  (Ban.  i,  740-1)  -AaUe$  (Men.  108)— J^foocI^rMJKiv,*  note  (Mioh. 
ö,    85).  !  145.  Mßiieamt  (Dur.  i,    \9S)^8md4a»    (Hirn.  i.  188). 

I  146.  Califorwia  (Ban.  i,  400)— 50»^  Ammieam  (Oar.  i,  60 ;  BaL  eh.  ▼, 
67  i  Aren.  — ).  §  147.  Judn^»  (Dalt.  167-8)— lW<!^ikm#  (Hawk.  — ) 

^AudamameM  (Bth.  8.  '*  Trana."  NJ3.  ü,  85)  — ^«tlralMii«  (Sturt,  **Sout]i 
Austr."  i.  107)— roMMMMM»  (Bot.  S.  Y.  D.  iü,  180)— rmfcidU  (Sth.  8. 
"  Trana."  N.S.  u,  801-2)— ^tVuMW  (See.  891)— TbmMM  CTur.  88)—  Smmatram 
(Man.  289,  291)— ^i^ols  (lir.  '<  Miia.  TraT."  440)— IImMK  (Ut.  "Mim. 
IraT."  606)— Xo^t  (Shooter,  161)— iSanloZ«  (Hnn.  i,  lS2)—Zkamd»  (Boy. 
A.  8.  <"  Jonmal,''^ni,  189)— ftiul«  (Fort.  Feb.  1872, 138-5).  f  148. 

AmatMlm  (Gal.  68,  21,  22,  82,  8,  1,  40,  58,  86,  7, 2,  88,  18,  61,  88, 17,  91). 
!  149.  Or^ek  (Qrote,  i,  110)— P«r»  (Aren.  ^)^Nu!arti^uant  (Ovi  pt.  iü, 
40-48, 44, 46)— r«<i»c,«  note  (Moir,  iü,  832).  f  150.  Indra  (Mnir,  üi, 

226-27,  238)- J2t>  Vtda  (ref.  k>it)— ITm«  (Jonea,  iü,  pautm^^-^ekovak 
(Deuteronomy,  xxtI,    14 ;  Sodesiastioos,  tu,  33 ;   Tobit,  ir,  17) — Temem 

SAcadto.  Compteiiendna— )— ^raiia  (Gana.i,  348-49 ;  Palg.,  W.  GJ-.,  i,  10). 
!  151.  Niearoffuan»  (Ori.  pi.  iü,  41)— Menü  (Jonea,  iü,  146) — Amaamtm 
(Cal.  202, 176)-  Jfea»  (Jonea,  üi,  147)— /nmioiw  (Zend  Ar.  üi,  281)— J^oaum« 
(Smith,  W.,  "  Qr.  and  Bom."  659).  f  152.  CaÜkoUe^  note   (Boch. 

328-^).  §  153.    Or—h  (BUckie,  v^Somama  (ref.  loat)— ifeir«»« 

(liaiah,  TÜi,  19  s  1  Samuel,  xxTÜi,  18 ;  *note,  Cheyne,  i,  68 ;  Bible 
<<  Speaker'i,"   ii,  868;  £aenen,  i,  224).  f  154.   CmKtral  Amerieam 

(Landa,  19S)—Permviam*  (Tnoaa,  l(yr)'-8andw%ek  Im.  (EIL  *<Hawaü," 
834)— OrvM  (Kane,  127)— CaK6t  (Brett,  129)~2%immnum«  (Taa.  Jour. 
i,  258;  Bon.  Vl)—Andamanes0  (ref.  loet)— Xt/^  (Ezek.  869)— ^mp 
Caiedomang  (Tor.  "  Nmeteen,"  425)— ^«2a^  (Lander,  B.,  ü,  862)— 
Mamdamt  (Oat.  *<  N.A.  Indiana,"  i,  90).  f  155.  FacotoiMM  (Lanida, 

198)— Iftf^MOiw  (NouT.  1843,  ü,  202)— FacoiaMM  (Landa,  198)— JfecicoM 
(Lop.  de  Gbm.  437).  §  156.  Mexieanu  (dar.  i,  389 ;   Törq.  ü,  99)— 

Afriea  (Bae.  <<Af.  B."  XU)^Abyuxmani  (Parkjna,  ü,  60-68)- Pi^hmm 
(ftolff,  62)— JMNMt  (Baf.  i,  331)— JVaiic«  (Mona.  tI,  4;  Cher.  i,  458)— 
CoaH  N0gro€$  (Boa.  232)— ^ra«caiiiaiw  (Smith,  E.  B.,  809)— /Tav  JZe<rfaM^ 
TM  (Thoma.,  A.  8.,  i,  88)— PtfraeüiM  (Acoa.,  Joa.  de,  ü,  312 ;  Anda.  67)— 
TuMOaneMM  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  816).  §  157.  Norih  Am.  IndiamM  (Kane, 

202)— OA-aiM^aiit  (Ban.  i,  284)— JfaM^M  (Gkt.  "  N.  A.  Indiana,"  i,  107) 
— Jfa<2a^Mcar  (EU.  '<Three  Yiaita,"  444).  f  158.  i7^»»<ÜMU  ("  Ber. 

Seien."  1  March,  1879)— iSomoiwJM  (Bas.  "  Menach,"  ü,  377)— Oftf^oi« 
(Erm.  ü,  51;  Feünt.  ü,  24)—8amoiedMM  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  ü,  85)— i{«tfüiM 
Brm.  ü,  \11)SandmuA,  iMldrM.  (EU.  "Hawaü,"  261)— Fmo^oimm  (Faa 
807-8,  316)— QaiciU  (Ban.  üi,  b2-S)'-AraixanM  (Dost,  i»  22)— JrafMM» 
(Boj.  8.  of  Lit.  ü,  4&y-Barly  ChruH4MM  (Bible,  **  Codex  Apoe."  i,  670^ 
681).  f  159.  LaeheM  (Fem.  14)— Pamrüsfw  (Arn.    11  $   Ayen.  — ; 

Am.89;  Montea.  147;  Ynoas,  61)— ^a/^«iw  (Winter,  i,  240,  241)— Fera 
Pag  (Xim.  211)— MexicanM  (Clay.  i,  323)— ^aio  ZealanderM  (White,  308). 
S  160.  BMomM  (Winter,  i,  222)—Congo  (Fink,  xri,  158)— Xt^Ja  Addck 
(Laird,  ü,  Z2)—PolyneMia  (EU.  "  Hawaü,"  102)— if^»  (WüL,  T.,  i,  99)— 
Vakatah  (SchooL  ir,  Q42)—MandanM  (School.  üi,  248)— JuifuMW  (Bnoh.  228) 
^Penmant  (Aoos ,  Jos.  de,  ii,  8  B)—ChxbchaM  (Sim.  249)— JZiJMi«  ("  Fort^' 
Feb.  1872,  127).  §  161.  SaMt  Afriea  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af."  n,  346)— 

CooMt  NegroMM  (Winter.  \,  123  •,  Cruvc.  ü,  135  ;  Bas,  «*  Menach,"  ü,  2üO)— 
Äyar  (Laiider,  B.  k  J.,  in,  10^^— DaKom«>  VÄ>a^K  ^^WiMmK  H^,'^^V- 
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VkHa  (Beech.  179-80)— Cim^o  (Bm.  «*  Af.  B.'*  82).  f  162.  Jw^V« 

CDalft.  157-8)— i^iK2a0Mm  (Eth.  8.  "Tnoa."  N.S.  ii,  42,  85)— DoMoroff  (B. 
».  8.  xzii,  159)— CAm'AiMMuw  (Oar.  i,  60)~P«rtipta«t  (G»r.  i,  47)—India 
(Lub.  "Origin/*  286;   "Fort."  Feb.  1872,  131).  §  164.  PerumaM 

(Osr.  i,  75 ;  Cies«,  oh.  90).  §  165.  BratU  (Bort  *'  Bruili/*  ü,  866) 

i  166.  TklinkeeU  (Ban.  üi,  129)— forM«  (As.  S.  B.  uziy,  pt.  ii.  217)— 
<by9nmia  (Psrkyni,  ii»  144 }  Wilk.  üi,  28S)^Kkond$  (Oamp.  44)  —BuUom 
(Winter,  i,  256)— Jf^xioa««  (Men.  109)-^JibiM£iir<w  (Herr,  ir,  141)— C^a- 
ehoM  (Sim.  245 ;  Fern.  50)— 4/WeaM  (Lir.  «  Mim.  Tray."  615)— (?«/Ma< 
(Schwein,  i,  807-8)— 2*0^  (Lir.  "  Miss.  TraT."  Q4&)—Q%iana  (Brett,  874) 
—SumtUmn»  (JÄjm,  2&i2)-'ApaeM9  (Ban.  iii,  185)— Co^t/brmaM  (Ban.  iii, 
131)— rZofcoia  (Clar.  i,  243)— CtOo&ar  (Hutch.  168).  {  167.  ^Im 

(Cal.  180, 196, 197, 197, 198, 199,  868, 862,  202,  200,  201)— Cul4aean  (Ban. 
i,  587)— ^masvA»  (Cal.  215,  200)— ^«10  Zealamdtn  (Thomt.,  A.  8.,  i,  29) 
-^RuMtiam  (ref.  \<i%t)—B€AyUm%ana  (Smith,  *'Ase.  Diso."  l9i)^Ammal- 
Wonk^  C'^ort."  Feb.  1870, 196  t  Not.  1869,  566).  {  168.  Idtubar 

(Smith,  "Ass.  Diso."  202-3)— /«Mar  (Becords,  i,  143)— FM^rOo^isi«  (UeL 
•*  Isaiah,"  i,  240)— Ör*«*t  (Hom.  "  Odyssey,"  Lang,  bk.  xi,  p.  190)- 
PkOippine  (Jag.  169)— Astyrians  (Becords,  iii,  184)— ^ra^  (Oana.  i,  849). 
f  169.  Dakoiaki  (Bart  *'Sainte,"  l6S)SoHffo  (Schwein,  i,  811)— 
Damara  (Gal.  lS2)—Abipon49  (Dob.  ii,  ie6)—8<mtk  Bratil  (Spix,  ü,  255) 
— Abipaneg  (Dob.  ii,  183) — Koossa  (Licht,  i,  App.) — Ouarantt  (Dob.  ii, 
184).  §  170.  AuMiraUant  (Ang.  i,  92)— DoMora  (Ande.  225)— Boio 

4-  DhimtOi  (As.  S.  B.  xriü,  pt.  ü,  7sS)^Kaßr  (Shooter,  219) -Comameksa 
(School.  ii,  192)— Ckippewagfon  (Heame,  9d)Sed<miM9  (Borok.  i,  97)— 
Kajßr9  (Eth.  S.  '<  Trans.*'  N.S.  t,  295)— TWpit  (South,  i,  239)— JToreM 
(Ab.  S.  B.  xxxt,  pt  ii,  10)— i^Tno  Zaaland  (Ang.  ii,  8S)—Dakoiah  (Bort 
"  Sainto,"  I4,l)—Taruban$  (Lander,  B.,  ii,  22S)—BottmioU  (Fink,  xii,  141) 
—Makololo  (liT.  "  Miss.  Trar."  221)— JT«»^  Kofi  (Bams.  12)—Tothm0a 
(Beoofds,  ptutim) — AMyrian  (Smith, "  Ass.  Diso."  171) — Rametet  (Becords, 
ö,  75,    76).  S  171.   MahatnH    (Kor.    oh.    mt)— Central   AiiaHe 

(Miohell,  96)— iSea  Dyaks  (Brooke,  i,  e2)—Beckuaiut  (Lir.  '«Miss.  Tray." 
l3)—Faia^omanM  (Falk.  114,)—Coltimhia  (Boss,  "  Oregon,"  88)-  CaUforma 
(Ban.  iii,  Bf7)—Zapotec»  (Ban.  iii,  l4,)Saidak9  (Ban.  iii,  97)-'AJU9  (Ban. 
iii,  96)—C%ippewayan9  (Ban.  i,  118) — Koniagtu  (Ban.  iii,  104) — CtUifor- 
mmu  (Ban.  ui,  88,    92)— Dog-rih   (Frank.  293).  §  172.  Pap<»go9 

(Ban.  iii,  76)—Kamschadalei  (Erash.  20b)—Dakoiahi  (School.  —  )— i%ro 
(Uy.  '<  Miss.  Ti«y."  60S)—Chipp9W(u  (School.  "  Mississippi,"  98-99)— 
Oiisfok»  (Harr.,  J.,  ü,  924,)—Kookis9  (Ind.  zxyii,  68)— Jiufus»  (Ban.  iii,  98) 
—Bechuantu  (Liy.  "  Miss.  Tray."  13)—Ausiralia  (Lub.  "  Ongin,"  261). 
S  173.  Congo  (Bas.  <<  Mensch,"  iii,  199)— ThlinkwU  (Ban.  i,  109)-« 
Aakantee  (Bams.  306)— ifacIa^Müar  (EU.  "History,"  i,  856)— JS^yp^ioiM 
(Beooids,ü,  70-76,  iy,  56;  Brugsoh,  i,  74)—V€ddak*  (Eth.  8.  "Tmns.** 
N.S  iii,  71).  f  174.   AUuHant  (Ban.  iii,  104)— JTtfi^Ais  («  Fort." 

Ort.  1868, 418)— i7^vy><  (Wük.  iii,  812).  {  175.  Baciße  Statn  (Bau 

iu,  127)— iSTo^A,  4-0.  (Ban.  iii,  97)— Xa»<2  Djrait«  (St  Jolm,  S.,  i,  196)- 
BaUmam»  (Hawk.  iii,  756).  §  177.  Optttm-eaters  (Yam.  14)— JfiM. 

i^'i^Mf  (Bas.    <<  Mensch,'^  iii,  194)— ^r^jAt«*«*  (^olff,  161).  {  17a 

SoM  (Muir,  i,  ü,  iü,  y,  poMif»)- Per»  (Gar.  i,  88 ;  Mark.  '*  Travels,"  282) 


—CkibekM  (Fem.  20)— ^or^A  Ifertco  (Ban.  i,  587)— PAtAf^ptM  /«.  (Jmt. 
867-9)— iS^offia*  note  (Muir, patnm)—Feru^  note  (ref.  loet).  |  179. 

Beekuamu  (Mof.  262)— Basuto  (Gas.  240 ;  Arb.  191)— Datmonu  (B07.  O. 
8.  zxii,  p.  159;  Ande.  218;  Gal.  204,  ISS)— Congoete  (Bas.  "  Af.  B.^'  81. 
172).  §  180.  Arahic  (Palg.,  W.  ö.,  i,  4J6S)—Sant(üi  (Hun.  i,  173)— 

£MMeAa<^^  (Hill,  ii,  4ß2)^Damarat  (Gal.  176)— Gfrca«  ^ieoftttr  (^Jtev 
W-  I  iSI.  Tasmamam  (Boy.  8.  Y.  B.  m,^V^-"E«r«aa  VJä.^.^ 


1 


—  Sannt  <A«.  S.  B.  xiiT,  pt.  ii,  iO)—Taim 
2Bl)—dmmtea»  iO*t.  il  iupni.20,At!.).  ] 

i>i,  ise  i  üi,  Ul)~MixfeaM  (Pm.  "  Meiica, 
i,  87  i  YncM,  13,  17,  M,  67.  8b)—Banlal,  (. 
lAlfedo,  i,   416).  S  187.  Paranoiu  (An 

(MoT^.  S2T).  (  188.   i>a<«i-i".v't  (Mal. 

Kartn»  (A>.  B.  B.  zur,  pt.  ii,  \0)—Ttipit  | 
(Tbonu.,  A.  S.,  pawi«).  {  189.  Jnei  (an 

(Falk.  IIG)— nj'i  (Enk.  S98)— ferrrv  ^'^' 
Änulraliaiu  (Aug.  i,  89)— rafMom'ofu  (Roj.  B.T 
(Tjlor.  "Prim.  Colt"  i,  869)— CW./omiaii*  ( 
138-9)— ^<MiM  (Wal.  "  Amuon,"  S06)— J3ydt 
(Roj.   A.    S.    — ).  I  190.   Looclaa  f 

(Ha7fli,  £63)- SiMifA  jM<raUaiu  (Ang.  i,  80,  1 
Meiiea»  (Uan.  81)  — JT^m*  (Ai.  S.  B.  iiir, 
13»,    188).  {  191,     ComamcktM    (Eth.  8. 

cktmeea»  (Iit.  *S)—Olckonf  (Ban.  iii.  ISl)— ZV 
(Hutn.  ii,  EBl)— Sorot«  (LiT.  "  Mi.i.  Ti»»."  1 
— QuicU  (Ban.  iii,  60)— JfittKd  (Ban.  iii,  73)—. 
i»,  1«  !  Mon.  81)— DaiMrM  (Gii,  138,  IST)- i 
nnif  (Tncai,  iii ;  Pm.  "  Pera,"  i,  29)- JToxtnra 
(Herr,  t,  BS)— CUic*<M  (aim.  2M  i  Lugo,  7)— 5 
act  i,  10.  i ;  "  Juliua  Cmmf,"  aot  *,  ac.  8)  —Ältt 
438)— Pfparinv  (Oar.  i,  229)— C^airol  America 
S.  B.  niT,  pt.  Ü,  \Q)—lf.Ä.  Indiaiu  (Cat.  "N.  i 
Bgyptiamt  ^rit.  Mm.  "  Fapjri,"  2-8  g  Wilk.  ii 
<f  n;.).  J  192.  Effvptiaiu  (Soo.  B.  A.  iü, 

100).  f  195.  .B«cAKBiuu(1homp.   i,   811' 

—Fijiam  (WiU.,  T.,  i,  21fi)—Malaffaty  (KU.  ' 
(Maiah.  12S-4).  f  196.  Todat  (Hanh.  II 

l8*^)~K<Hiueta4aUi   (Eraah.  183).  |  ] 

WiU.,  T..  i,  233)— Tb*!«  (Ell.  "Pol.  B«a."  of 
(Bai.  "Uenich,"  ii,  Ali)—Loa»ao  (Ait.  iii,  £23] 
-Ptm  (Xer.  62 1  A.™ .  J«  -^-   "    "•    "--  ■ 
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^9.  JBtafAMM  (Ollftp.  fi,  4S6)^AfHemn9  (Lir.  <«  Miis.  Timr.**  271)- 
jo  (Tiiek.  380 ;  Bfts.  "  Af.  B."  144)-^^»-  (Lander,  B.  ä  J.,iii,  79)— 
^Maua  (Thompton,  i,  171)— IWoJIt  (Barth  ü,  429)— £»oiiii  (Camp.  220) 
ieobariant  (Ai.  8.  B.  xr,  849)~^>'ia»#  (Erek.  246)— ^m»  (Wal. 
iIat,"  ü,  268)— I)yalr#  (Low,  224,  247)— lf««<e«m  (Men.  Sl)^8outh 
riea  (Hum.  u,  4n^)—Wafiika$  (Krapf,  168)— iSaaJioicJi  /«^im2«  (EU 
iwaii,'^  \(A)—M9mcam  (Noqt.  1848,  üi,  140)— CAtdcAa«  (Fem.  155) 
X).  2!Uuiit««eff  (Baa.  i,  94)— Ifor^tittocf  (Piin,  80&-6)— ITorMM  (Ai.  8 
»ZT,  pi.  ii,  2)—Kamtehadales  (Kots,  ü,  l2)^Bnd€  NtUumt  (KiUfon, 
176)— TVptf  (South,  i,  23ft)^8eamdinafyia  (Hehni.  pasnm)'-GrMkt 
loat)-  Jffebfwo  (Genesia,  ti,  2).  §  201.  ^V^««  (WiU.,  T.,  i,  288, 

886,  21) -Gr^ek»    (Hom.  "Iliad"  and  <*0dyB8eT,"   Buckler,  pas- 
f  202.  JV'ioM  (SM.  401)— ^Miih'e  (Palg..  W.  O.,  i,  88)— ^ra6< 
k.  180)- 6!kM2(2a»  (Eaenen,  i,  2nh'Tifflaik'PÜet0r  (Roy.  A.  S.— )— 
aham  (Genasii,  zrü,  8,  7,  14;  xriü,  2,  8,  6,  12).  §  203.  üeM 

rt.  '«Bast  Ai,"  Sl}—HoHeiUot»  (Mof.  268)— /Son/aZ  (Hun.  i,  181)— 
ptitm»  (Ben.  85-6)— QmeA^  (Ban.  —)— Fetzte  (Muir, /»ommn)- Bucfcüla 
lost)— J!^^P#iVm»  (Wilk.  ii,  487)— ^roa<<tVsi»  (ref.  lost).  §207. 

fieo  (I«p.  de  Gom.  850)— ^tr^o^  (Liy.  '*  Mise  TraT."  440).  §  218. 

nffe  (Eva.  16)  —  Myrioikela  4*  Blood-eorpuseUt  (Brit.  Ass.  10, 
§  226.  Ändamsuete  (lionat,  BOOy-BMthmen  (Lieht,  ii,  194)— 
ymamekea  (SohooL  i,  260 ;  Eth.  S.  "  Jonmal,'*  ii,  267)— DaÄro^oiU  (Bnrt. 
ints,"  116  s  Oat.  «  N  JL.  Indiaas,*'  i,  209)— iTorm«  (As.  S.  B.  xxxrü,  pt.  ii, 
^Jfiriea  (lir.  — )-~^Aafi<«0  (Beech.  ^S^-Sgypt  (Masp.  "  Histoire," 
!  228.  Ctiyagnat  (South,  ii,  878)— Po^^roniaM  (Fits.  ü,  166)— 
nmIw  (Boss,  "  Oregon,"  ^^-^Bdueki  (Eth.  8.  "  Jonmal,"  1848,  i,  112) 
^U  Coatt  (Beeoh.  186)— lV2aiaft#  (Den.  ii,  94).  §  230.  TamM 

r.  "Nineteen  Yeara,"  89)— J*!/«  (Will.,  T.,i,  22Q)^8mmdmieh  Isdrs.  (EU. 
twaii,"  118)— JTMe  Z^atanders  (Olioms.,  A.  8.,  i,  116)— Xo/^r«  (Back.  280) 
^ieo  (dar.  i,  272).  §  232.  JW^ioM  (Fitz,  ii,  lB6)ShaHa  (Ban. 

18)- Com!  Nt^nm  (Winter,  i,  89)— Per«  (Piwi.  "Pem,"  i,  188)— 
rieamt  (Clar.  i,  888)— ^ommi  (Palg.,  F.,  "  Eng.  Com."  pt.  i,  882)— J?ii^{t«ik 
m.  ii  840 }  Bren.  ozxix-zzx).  §  236.  Mexietmä  (Zur.  188)— Ptfr« 

».  "Fern,"  i,  188).  {  241.  Fij<^  /«.  (Ersk.  4lb1)—Samoa  (Tnr. 

neteen  Tean,"     271)  —  Loango  (Pink.    zri,    660,    574)  —  Ash(mte§ 
oeh.  I4ß)—Memeam§  (Oortos,  59  s  Clay.  i,  886)— PeramoM  (Gar.  ii, 
f  242.   FUmdert  (HaUam,  <*  Mid.  Ages/'    üi,    824)— ^ii^^iA 
Lbba,  *'Ooiist.  Eist."  i.  180)— JV'aaee  (Fnst.  7).  f  246.  J^agat 

.  8.  B.  ix,  pt.  ii,  957)— PeeAtMMUw  (Thomp.  i,  214)— Xa#^<rf»  AJHea 
Tt  "Gen.  Ai."  i,  885)— ^&y««<M0  (Park/ns,!,  2l3)-'Beehuama»  (Buch. 
106-7}— JffoW  AJHam  (Bnrt.  '«Cen.  Af."  i,  885)— DaAoinev  (Bnrt 
ihom6,"  ii,  248;  i,  280)— ^«Aaa^ee  (Beeoh.  ld2)—Lo»dom  (Beck,  ii, 
SO)— JlMTW  nil  (Smiles,  i,  159)— Xoiu^m»  (Smües,  i,  204)— iforO- 
fiand  (Smaee,  i,  16^.  §  246.  Sandwich  Isldrs.  (EU.  "  Hawaü," 

I— ll^ae  (WiU.,  T.,  i,  96)— XoiMr  ifiyer  (AUen,  i,  398)— &i»#afMlf»^ 
rk,  ii,  27a-4)— PoM  (Mafa.  VlV^-^Madagtuear  (EU.  **  History,"  i,  882) 
(8im.  257)— JtfMeo  (Clar.  i,  885 ;  Saha.  i,  29).  f  260. 


mimama  (Hearae,  \<S\)— Abort  (As.  8.  B.  xIt,  pt.  i,  426)— .iro/wraj 
>Ur,  leVS^TodoM  (Marsh.  41-45 ;  Eth.  8.  "Trans.'^  N.8.  ni,  241)^Bodc 
DhimdU  (As.  8.  B.  xriü,  pt.  ii,  746-6 ;  Hodg.  156-60)— XejpcA<w  (Hooker, 
B9s  Eth.  8.  «  Journal,"  ^  150-1)— Oift6«  (Edw.  i,  49 ;  Hum.  iü,  89)— 
tfo  (SehodL  r,  279)— ratfiuMia«#  (Bon.  81)— ITaiiMrJkMlalw  (Kots.  iL 
EnMh.  175)— Po^a^aauMM  (Falk.  123)— &MM>a  (Tur.  **  NineCeen  YearB,'' 
,  891)— XfV^Ata  (Miehell,  278-9)— iriaatiiiMw  (Schwein«  ii,  SO) 
[jAmIm  (Beeeh.  96)— J\/»  (Ersk.  464).  \  7S\.  8«aMvi^  liA/r^ 

L    '"BrnrnM,"  «0f>— AA«4i  (Font.  85ti   VL  **YiJL  ^finÄT  ^*^ 
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(Herod.  iT,  SU)—EliMabiih—CnmwM  (SU 
ilamjamt  (I«>.  «ixl  Cl.  113)— ComoHiw  (I 
iiir,  ese)— Santo/«  (Hud.  i,  217)— JITnv  2m 
Arf«.  (KIL  •'  H»-»ii,"  i02)— Tonga  (Wilkm, 
&.,  ü,  S69)—CtMf  (WaL  "  Uftlay."  i,  SS? 
Af."  ii,  aß6)—lnlamä  negro«  (AIIbh,  i.  821) 
JtfMiläm«!*  (BatM,  Wt)—Fatagimiamt  (Wi 
IM)— DaAcuMM  (Burt.  "Dkhom«,"  i,  62)— 6 
(Zur.  66-7)— JVooM  (Leru.  i,  167  i  Bonrq. 
862  3  »nd  ü,  866-6  i  Hkllam,  "  Con.  Hut.' 
S  259.  Zuiiiu  (Shooter,  268 ;  Oatd.  84)— 
(ClkT.  i,  842)— n>'i  (WiU.,  T..  i,  Z2)^MaiU^ 
—Daiomtmt  (Burt.  "Dahom^"  i,  220}— .^jA« 
—Maiee  (SkIw.  iii,  1,  tc.)—Ptrm  (Qu.  i,  14 
—DaiomM/  (Burt.  "Dabom«,"  Ü,  19,  167)- 
P«n>  (TncM,  64-6>~Pfr«  (Ow.  i,  182)~J 
(Er»k.  260)- ToAi«  (EU.  "PoL  Bct."  ü,  S 
(CUt.  i,  270 1  Saha.  i,  277)-^«^  (Qu.  i,  li 
u,  84)--lf(Ki<iy««™-  (EIL  "  HUtory,"  i,  197 
lMM(Wük.  i,  299)— .Fifi  (Will.,  T.,  i,  30)— J 
Ham$  (ref.   lo«t).  j  260.  .inj/Wnu  I 

"Tnoi."  N^.  TÜ,  £39,  Hl)— Bodo  ^  Dlnm4 
—MUJmif  (A*.  8.  B.  liT,  pt.  ü,  491,  mnd  * 
64ß)—aamoa  (Tut.  "Ninetean  Te>n,"  287)- 
4,e).  j  265.  B»eiabiU  (Jereniiah, 

iiüi)— .?<U  TWiM  (A>.  8.  B.  n,  66)—^ 
4f>ua  (K«»de,  636)— JeehiaKM  (Thomp.  l 
(Pl>ta,  iii,  432 1  Hobbea,  üi,  ii-i).  S  £ 

"  Outlium."  ii,  S42-8).  %  278.  C»i^/N 

/•■ftM  (Hoopm,  808)— 5mUu>  (Liobt.  ii, 
("Timoi,"  Julj2i,  1876)— Dttjrü  {Lnb.  "P 
A%ttraU«u  ("Tim»«."  Julj  31,  1876)- 
f  279.  Bmtkmit  (Spsr.  i.  857)— Ciij]^«»« 
(Hall,  U,  812)— ^InX«  (Bfto.  L  92^— ..«fWBilJu 
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p^  (BkM.  <*lff«ii8Qli,'*  iii,  29S)— AMMeA«ie  (Cflar.  i,  819)^001  (Fem 
l)*iy«w  Spain  (Torq.  ii,  420)— P«r»  (Gar.  ii»  806)— SoimIiomA  J«^«. 
IL  **  Hawaii,"  ^4,)- Maloffasjf  (Drur.  247)— £^.V9<  (Wflk.  iii,  119)— 
mtfiiiaoia»  (Heimi.  i,  2i9)^reddah9  (Sth.  S.  **  Trans."  N.S.  ü,  294). 
t82.  FMldaA«  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  IT.S.  ü,  298)— ^^«ii^taf»  (Cook,  — )- 
linkwt  (Ban.  i,  110,  Il4,)—Baek€^n9  (Baroh.  H,  652-4)— roAihVsu 
Mk,  -.)-.i\/taiw  (Ersk.  255)— Zbnui^at  (Ban.  i,  81)— damaiki  (Herr. 
804)— PtfmotaM  (Pis.  879)— CA^cAm  (Sim.  256).  f  284.  Primi* 

r  Mamriage  (McLen.  *'  Frim.  Marr."  prel  t,  and  pp.  48,  note  i  166, 188, 
K  140,  76,  159,  226, 188,  243-4,  245).  §  280.  Primitive  Mmrriag$ 

cLen.  "  Prim.  Mair."  188, 146, 147-8, 47-8, 144-5, 148-50, 118^145, 58-4, 
\)^FuegiaM9  (Bth.  S.  *<  Trans."  N.S.  i,  266)— roMUMum«  (Tas.  «*  Jour." 
52  2  Uojd,  4A-b)^AuHralian9  (Mit.  i,  138 1  **Times,"  Joly  21, 1875)-* 
koUAt  (Burt.  "  Saints,"  142)— Cor?»«  (Harn,  ii,  465)— .SfmnkMMT  (Sth. 
**  Jonmal,"  i,  147)— TW«  (Eth.  8.  **  Trans."  11.8.  tu,  240)— OhimhmtAm 
ihool.  T,  688)— ifev  Zealandert  (Thoms.,  A.  8.,  i,  176)— IW^^Piaiif  (Fitx. 
L82 ;  Eth.  8. "  Trans.*'  N.S.  i,  266)— Carü«  (Harn,  ü,  46&-6)— ^MniMOMP 
^  S.  ''Journal,"  i,  147)— T^oraw  (Brett,  178)— JTo^^Miioif  (Fmk.  zti, 
.).  §  286.  TTir«-!^«''«»^  (McLen.  «^  Prim."  188).  f  287.  Sxo- 

sy  (McLen.  **  Prim.  Marr."  28&)'-8amoa  (Tur.  '<  Ninetaen  Years,"  820) 
iuitraUim  (Mit.  i,  830)— Cari&t  (Angl.  6)— IfoA«^  (Hern.  819)— Pa#«^i 
itfls,  848)— i>yair  (Boyle,  170)— ^i^ocüÄ  rBan.  i,  498).  §  288. 

iwimamx  (Crants,  i,  146) — Bushmen  (BnroiL  ü,  69) — Arabs  (Burck.  i, 
k^)— Ifiiso«  (Fem.  287)— i8«iiia^aa  (Mars.  2ß9)—Mapuchü  (Smith,  B. 
2l&)'-Kam»chadaU  (Krash.  2U-3)—Fusgiant  (Fits.  ii,  182)— ^rottca- 
iw  (Smith,  S.  B.,  216)— (7a«<ior«  (Eth.  S.  '*  Journal,"  iy,  171)— 0^^ 
ib.  pt.  i,  6)^Mapuohl9  (Smith,  B.  B.,  217-8).  §  289.  Mangaia^ 

0   (Gill,   47).  §290.  Primitive  Marriagt  (McLen.    "Studies," 

f.  t).  §  291.  Jlau^aJU  (Ban.  i,  169)— JTtT/  2W^«  (raf.  lost)- JPr». 

r  (Hark.  92)— rM&nr«  (Lab.  ''Origio,"  89)— ^M^amaiMM  (Eth.  8. 
lans."  N.S.  ü,  85)— Ifaa^nM  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans.*^N.S.  iii,  80).  §  292. 
nmunal  Marriage  (Lab.  "Origin,"  89,  98)— JTtifoAtiw,  Badagat^  Kurum- 
«,  Keriak»,  &e.  (Lab.  ««Origin,"  83-4)— if.  ^mm'caa  (Lub.  "  Origin," 
-'Bu9hmen  (Lub.  "Origin,"  85)— 2W*«r#  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  89), 
t94.  ^Miamanef«  (Eth.  S.  *'  Trans."  N.S.  t,  45).  f  297.  P^gianB 

ts.  ii,  182)— 2Wa«  (Eth.  S.  ''Trans."  N.S.  rii,  840)— ^ai^f  (MoLeti. 
rim.  Marr.^'  184-5)— 7ViAt«taM  (Ell.  "PoL  Bes."  ü,  571).  §  298. 

m:tia%9  (Bas.  "  Mensch,"  iii,  299)— Zanotfroto  (Hum.  i,  82)— Zamo«,  i(e. 
cLen.  <*Prim.  Marr.*'  183)— Ctfy/oa  (Ten.  ü,  428)— .<i«arM«,  4*0.  (McLen. 
tim.  Marr."  195)— ^roM'a  Felix  (Bss.  "Mensch,"  iii,  7»Z)Sindn 
äl.  "Hist"  4fi)-'Aneiemi  Britons  (Cnsar,  "De  BeUo,"  bk.  r.  c.  14). 
199.  IVNiM  (Eth.  S.  **  Trans."  K.S.  tu,  240)— r<at#i  (r«f.  lost). 
(Ol.  Tibetan  (Wils.  216-6,  215-6 ;  Bogle,  128).  §  302.  Polg- 

Irg  (McLen.  *«  Frim.  Marr."  245,  199,  208,  203-4)— 7%i&0^  (Fenna,  71) 
Waidahi  (Ban.  i,  169)— Za^  (Arb.  138)— DoMoro«  (Anda.  176)— Coa^s 
it  iii,  264)— ^oflioa  (Tar.  ''.Nineteen  Tears,"  190)— Fsm  Ptut  {ILJm. 
^Ntmf  ZeaUuuUrt  (Thoms.,  A.  S.,  i,  178)— 3fi>Amf>  (As.  8.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii, 
\) ^Mexico  (Torq.  ü,  42ü)— JT^iof  (Bort  "Abeokuta,"  i,  208)— i^^ars 
ut  (Boa.  U6)—Dakomeg   (Bart.  "Dahom^,"  i,  867).  !  304. 

thmem  (Bmek.  ii,  60)— a<Mk2«  (Fon^.  148)—reddahs  nW.  ü,  441)— 
(yoifcf  (Lath.  i,  457)— Z>t/»  (Tur.  "  Nioeteen  Yean,"  AOl^-^Mandingoe* 
iriL,  i,  2ßl)—Damarus  {AnÖ9.  225)—rakoui  (Lea.  ü,  296)'-Hatffaks 
in.  i,  l69)-'ComaMekes  (Ban.  i,  512)— .yi#  (Schön,  16l)'-FiJian  (Emk. 
^)'-'MUhmM  (Grif.  35)— IToofM«  (Licht,  i,  261)— Java  (Baf.  i,  73)— 
mairan»  (Man.  270)— JKex»M  (Tem.  i,  210-11)— HoiMfarat  (CUre.üi^ 
)— JTtMfiyMi  (OwL  f.  in,  37).  1 305.  AfocU  QÄ^ä-v  W^V- 
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(Burt.  *<Ceii.  Af."  ji,  ^2)'-'ÄshamU9  (Beeoh.  124)— atraiaiw  (Tae.  ok 

XTÜi, jp.  07) — Meropingiam  (Montesq.  i,  402) — New  Caledoma  (Tur.  **  Nino* 

toen  Yean/'  424)— 3faiuli»^o  (Cail.  i,  94&)^Kaffirt  (Shooter,  79)— Chip- 

pewatifane  (Keat.  ii,  lbb)'—Comanek4s  (Bml  i,  bl2)—Makololo  (Lir.  — ). 

§  3Ö7.  Kaffirt  (Licht,  i,  244)— Damdrw  (Ande.  228)— JToofM  fij^j 

(Lioht.  i,  288)— C4tf»pe«Nw  (Keat.  ii,  Vt\)—09iyak9  (Lath.  i,  457)— f'^ff 

(Oor.  189)— lfad<i^a»c«r  (EU.  «  History,"  i,  168)— ^«&f«w«  (ACiach.  201)-. 

Battae  (Man.  881)— IfitAifii  (Ab.  Res.  xrii,  374)— ^/Hm  (Montetro,  i,  2411 

-HottmiotM,  i^e,  (Lab.  '<  Origin,"  72-8).  308.  ÄnttralianM  (Hit.  ( 

134)— BMAma»  (Bar.  i,  232)— Damora  (Ande.  225)— Ayüiii  (Brak.  254)— 

TahUians  (EU.  "  Pol.  Bes."  ii,  571)— CJii»(*Jiaf  (Fem.  23)—Hebrew$  (Deu- 

tflronomj,  xxi,  10-14)— P^rna««  (Bawl.,  &.,  ir,  171)— Pemvurn  (Gkur.  i,  810) 

— Äbysnnia   (Bruce,  ir,  468).  |  310.  Sudson*t  Bay  amd  Cmtr 

Indiang  (Lub.  "Origin/*  lOl^2)—B0douins  (Buick.  i,  112).  §  311. 

Land  Duales  (Low,  300).  .        §  316.  PoHDory  (Earl,  **  Papuaiu,"  81)— 

Dyakt  (Low,  196)— IW^aiw  (Fitz,  ii,  182)— 2V>ka«  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans."  N.S. 

rii,  240)— J!7«9iftM<MMP  (Cranti,  i,  147 ;  Eth.  S.  *'  Journal,"  i,  147)— C\irt&i 

(Hum.  ii,  455-6>— Por#  Dory  (Earl,  *'  Papuans,"  SV)— Land  Dyakt  (Low, 

dOO)—Bodo  and  DhimdU  (As.  8.  B.  XTÜi,  pt.  ü,  744)— Jro^voir  (Morg.  324) 

^FmebloM  (Bml  i,  585-49)— Da^r^rmj»!«  Island  (Jukes,  i,  l&i)—Mill'D9ah 

(Low,  290)— .B<Nio4>  DhimdU  (Hodg.  156-60)— X«pcAa  (Eth.  S.  "Jonmal/' 

N.S.  i,  162)  -Paeito  (Ban.  i,  646)— i^>ia«  (WiU.,T.,  i,  26)— ^**aji«  (Beeeh. 

122,  124)— DoAoiMy  (Baa.  **  Mensch,"  iü,  802)— Pmieioiw  (Gar.  i,  809)— 

Memeam  (Glar.  i,  206,  822)— Cilt6cAa#  (Sim.  2h^)—Niearagnant  (Ori.  pt 

iii,  37)— Coro^'n^»  (Bouquet,  xi,  88)— TWZoftM  (EoBnigs.  68).         f  317. 

Brror,  ^e,  (Maine,  "  An.  Law,"  121 ;  Maine,  "  Ear.  Inst.^'  11%)— BmdimenU 

(Maine,  **An.  Law/' 120)— O6M{i>)k;0  (Maine,  **An.Law,"  \^)—Manira 

(ref.  lost)— Corti  (Edw.  i,  4a)—Map%elU  (Smith,  E.  R.,  281)— ^rosiltM 

f  Bates,  169)— Ga2;tnoM«ro«  (Ban.  i,  390)— /SAoMoaet  (Ban.  i,  Aa7)—Na9aj<n 

(Ban.  i,  h(fJ'%)—CaUfomian$  (Ban.  i,  413,  566)— CoiikiwcAef  (Ban.  i,  514) 

—Bedouin  (Burck.  i,  355)— ^»ci>»^  Socieiies  (Maine,  "  An.  Law,"  128-9)— 
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i(ie«  of,  104-T,  115,  1T2;  Kttyptitm, 
112  •).;  prepOHsesnion  niae  pöints  ot, 
S24;  in  amulcU  and  channa,  M8  «^ 
TTT ;  conforma  lo  law  oT  evolucion, 
4S:A,833,  MI. 

ßi^uny  in  G«rtiiany,  S9S. 

Bird»,  supor-organic  evolution  ahown 
^y-t',  primitive  idvas  ofOK^'<lBvelop- 
iiient,  IIA;  (7c«t  of  race-Qiaiat«Daiicc, 

Blood.primitivo  interpratalion  of  uneon- 
ncioiuness  fhiiii  Ions  of.  lü.  4^5;  aup- 

loitiiiKi  i80:  eliowg  reiation  bctwcen 
lifo  of  Aggregate  and  of  compoiienCa, 

454 ;  heturomneity  ■-  ■■'-'■ ' — '- 

513;    oreanio    o"*" 

Klond-oBerineB,  a 

rrlieioiw,  870-8,  281,  4m 
Itobiulilla.  Friar.  OD  Nicaragua 

lor-worahip,  892. 


Chiefs,  B. 
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fition,  erroneouB,  100-7  ;  the  two 
s  of  primitive,  125 ;  orgnnio  and 
organic,  549 ;  of  aocieties,  sum- 
550-6,  574,  595. 
{ue  Meteorology). 
Bupplied  to  the  dead,  186,  426, 
naae  by  male«.  781. 
^rd,  and  tri  bat  name,  805. 
wded  with  reverence,  858. 
China,  date  of  All-Sours  feast 
2. 

rata,  difference  of  size  in,  464; 
ic  Integration,  465;  Btnictural. 
»geneity,  474;  tndependence  or 
486,  487  ;  two  layers  in,  492 ; 
3uting  System,  494,  506 ;  slow 
ment  to  extemal  action,  588; 
luction,  606. 

ice,  trait  in  primitive  theory  of 
»,  482-4 :  ana  in  social  and  indi- 
l  growtn,  469;  and  evolution, 
md  domestic  relations,  658. 
>rimitive  Interpretation  of,  148, 
25. 

unal  marriuge/^  644.  * 
ition,     individual     and    social, 
,518. 

A.,  Society  as  conceived  by,  591 ; 
Lsm  of  tho  h!gher  aniinals,  799. 
ion,  pnmitive  Interpretation  of, 
51,425. 

atism  of  imcivilized  and  civi- 
71. 

lands,  social  progress  in,  26. 
ip  among  unclvilized,  738,  735. 
legend  of  the,  381. 
^rganic  anaWy  of.  546. 
on,  ashes  of  the  dead  talked  to, 
upplied  with  food,  158 ;  thought 
vent  resuscitation,  169,  791 ;  af- 
dca  of  the  aflcr  life,  197 ;  adapted 
l-worship,  309,  326. 
of  the  uncivilized,  69-71,  726. 
y,  abscnt  in  pri>nitive  man,  87, 


wrorship  of  the,  877-80, 394,  480. 
he,  att«mpts  to  revive,  155-7, 
<poken  to,  155-7,  168;  thought 
Mre  food,  157-61,  168,  178,  259, 
.  283,  425,  426,  791,  798,  818,  824; 
breathing-space  and  wannth, 
68,  283,  815;  varied  means  for 
iitating,  161-4,  168  ;  rites  to  pro- 
3,  167-70;  beliefs  in  resuscita- 
ompared,  168-70, 425  ;  illogicali- 
onceming,  171 ;  belief  in  after 
ial  appearance,  172-4;  have  no 
w,  177,  882 ;  chaotic  ideas  of 
State,  184 ;  supplied  with  weap- 
lothes,  jewels,  cattle,  etc.,  187-9, 
126,  825 ;  with  wives,  friend», 
lervants,  189-92,  563,  778,  794, 
propertf    burnt,    197 ;    dwell 


in  mountains  or  caves,  203,  207,  216, 
426 ;  direction  of  abode,  205,  216, 
426  ;  thought  to  be  acrons  water,  208- 
11,  216,  426 ;  and  increaaing  vague- 
ness  in  localization,  217  ;  namea 
avoided,  245,  278;  power  inherent  in 
parts  of,  248  n.,  791,  798 ;  sentiment» 
occasioned  by.  258,  257,  281.  427,  885 : 
sacrifices  develop  from  supplying  food 
to,  261-5,  281,  428;  human  otf?ring8 
of  cannibals  to,  267-71,  428 ;  praised 
at  funerals,  272-4,  281,  428;  belief  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  living,  276 ; 
sacredness  of  cemeteries,  279,  428; 
Community  of  nature  from  swallow- 
ing  parts  of^  279;  development  of 
fimeral  rites  mto  worship  of  deities, 
fVAi/W,  281-4,  428;  wishes  of,  kept 
sacred,  801 ;  care  displayod  by  peas- 
ants  for,  302  n. ;  belief  in  their  oon- 
sciousness,  ani  power  of  relics,  806, 
429,  791 ;  precious  stoncs  placed  in 
mouths  of.318  ;  animal-worsuip  aided 
by  animals  frequenting  locality  of, 
335-8,  808;  thought  to  return  to 
fatherland,  411 ;  fear  of.  originates  re- 
ligious  controi,  487 ;  living  infanta 
buried  with,  746 ;  suicide  to  uccom- 
pany^  778 ;  care  for  comfort  of,  790 ; 
EHquimaux  idea^  coneeming,  819. 

Dead,  worship  of  (««  Ancestor- wor- 
ship). 

Death,  illogicalities  concerning,  106 ; 
life  distinguished  from,  153 ;  thought 
to  be  long  suspended  animation,  154, 
168,  790 ;  ana  to  originate  super- 
naturally,  238,  426,  793;  dwellmgs 
de»ertea  afler,  254:  cheerfuUy  ex- 
pected  by  the  uncivilized,  778. 

Decoration,  love  of,  in  the  uncivilized, 
65. 

Detiniteness,  trait  of  social  evolution, 
596  ;  and  evolving  domostic  relations, 
653,  682. 

Dcity,  The,  risum€  of  development  of 
funeral  rites  into  worship  of,  281-4, 
428;  "god''  applied  bv  the  uncivi- 
lizea  to  incomprehensible  objects,  896, 
422 ;  development  of  the  idea  of,  397, 
422,431,  784;  king  or  ruler  regarded 
as,  398-401,  422,  432;  alrto  men  of  »u- 
perior  power,  401-9,  422,  481,  432, 
816;  and  conquering  races,  409-11. 
422;  development  of  Grecian  ana 
Fijian  pantheons,  412-14,  816;  He- 
braic  conception  of^  414-19,  829;  uni- 
versality  or  anthropomorphism,  419- 
22,  431 ;  beliefs  confonn  to  law  of 
evolution,  482 ;  Max  Müller  on  primi- 
tive conceptions  of,  888,  840. 

Delirium,  primitive  Interpretation  of, 
229,  285. 

Desertion  of  aged  by  the  uncivilized, 
14Ö. 
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Development,  a  social  and  organic  trait, 
449,  462 ;  siinilarity  of  Bocial  and  or- 
ganic,  479-84 ;  summary  of  social, 
593. 

Dew,  i>rimitive  interpretation  of,  102. 

Digestive  organs,  size  in  primitive  man, 
4d,  58.    [isee  also  Ph^siolo^y.) 

DionysuB.  identified  with  Osiris,  278  n. 

Disease,  oelief  in  supcrnatural  origin, 
231-8,  285,  241-8,  251,  274,  282,  427, 
476,796,  815,  828;  names  chan^ed  to 
alleviate,  245  ;  primitive  belief  m  sor- 
cerer's  power  over,  246,  427 ;  vicarious 
actions  occasioncd  by,  4S8 ;  attributed 
to  absence  of  soul,  7S9. 

Distributing  gjrstemj  de  velopment  of  the 
social  and  individual,  494,  506-10; 
and  siinilarity  between,  495-7  3  neces- 
sary  to  suHtaining  and  rogulatmg  Sys- 
tems, 505;  incrottsed  commuuication 
charactcrizlng  evolution,  510-2,  517; 
also  heterotfeneity,  513, 517;  analogie» 
between  tue  social  and  individual, 
from  conipetition,  514-6,  518;  sum- 
mury  of  00c  iul,  594. 

Divination,  belief  in  superhuman  origin, 
239. 

Division  of  labour,  social,  a  sociologic 
study,  440 ;  trait  of  social  and  organic 
bodie»,  451-3,  462,  476-84;  in  eccle- 
siastical  structures,  476 ;  social  evolu- 
tion marked  by  female,  729-34. 

Divorce,  primitive  facility  of,  614-6, 644 : 
influeneeä  aifecting,  681 ;  division  or 

?roperty  on,  703 ;  probable  future  of, 
65. 

Do^,  changing  emotions  of,  70 ;  illogic- 
ality  concerning,  106;  behaviour  to 
motion  implying  life,  127;  a  human 
ancestor,  349;  sense  of  ownership, 
,645;  dread  of  the  unknown,  779; 
causes  eclipses,  781 ;  fetichism  illus- 
trated  by,  799-801. 

Dove,  trannformed  man,  335,  353. 

Drainage,  social  effects  of,  10. 

Dreams,  food  a  cause  of,  135,  265; 
primitive  Interpretation,  135-7,  417, 
424,  431 ;  and  belief  in,  139-41,  424, 
784,  785;  sug^ests  an  after  life,  185; 
and  remote  otner  world,  204;  eoncep- 
tions  of  deity  and  ghosts  originate  in, 

Earth,  the,  social  effects  of  surface- 
configuration,  24-7,  436,  466 ;  and  fer- 
tility, 27-9,  436;  Esquiinaux  ideas 
conceniing,  819. 

Earthquakes,  architectural  type  induced 
by,  34 ;  primitive  interpretation  of, 
220,  782. 

Echo,  primitive  interpretation,  120, 121, 
424. 

Eclipse,    primitive   mlerpteVAlvoTi,  *;%\^ 
784. 


Ecstasy,  primitive  Interpretation.  147, 
151. 

Education,  ignorance  of  mental  develop- 
ment  dispiayed  by  present,  99;  aud 
errors  resultmg,  423 ;  cnforced  in  Eng- 
land, 585,  586 ;  by  Uie  SUte,  is  it  » 
normal  pro^reas  !  717-9 ;  a  high  func- 
tion  to  whioh  no  man  has  yet  risen, 
764 ;  importance  of  rational,  772. 

Efligies  Ol  the  dead,  idol-wonhip  a  de- 
velopment  of  Üieir  worship,  3vy,  3:!6, 
429 ;  supplied  with  food  by  the  c-ivi- 
lized,  309,  429 ;  thought  to  be  ^hui>t- 
inhabited,  812-15,  429;  suppliod  with 
food  by  uncivilized,  309,  429. 

^gß^y  primitive  ideas  of  developmeot 
from,  113. 

Ego-altruism  of  the  uncivilized,  64-4, 
72,  486. 

Egyptiana,  credulity,  112  ». ;  high  fe- 
male Status,  738 ;  ancestor- worship 
amongj  826. 

Elohim,  mterpretation  of,  304,  417. 

Embalming  tiiought  to  aid  resuscitation, 
165, 168. 

Embryology,  spinal  developmeut,  475, 
484 ;  sirnuarity  of  social  and  oi^sutic 
development,  479-84;  and  early  de- 
velopmcnt  of  all  animals,  491 ;  physk)- 
logical  Units  as  affecting  fertilhy,573; 
social  and  individual  analo^ie^  589; 
cost  of  reproduction,  604 ;  and  specics- 
maintenauce,  606-10. 

Emotions.  evolution  of,  54-6;  control 
shown  by  primitive  man,  56-60. 

Endogamy,  delined,  628 ;  coe.\isting  with 
exogamy,  680,  632,  640 ;  cauise  favonr- 
ing,  639-41 ;  higher  domestic  relations 
charucterized  by,  641. 

Endurance  of  imoivilizcd  and  civilized, 
48,  53. 

Energy,  effect  of  climate  on,  28,  43»}. 

England,  fonner  independence  of  county 
goveniments  in,  508 ;  evolution  of 
roads,  etc.,  508 ;  also  niarkets  nml 
fairs,  512;  prime  minister  develop- 
ment of  justiciar,  530;  industrial  re- 
strictions,  544;  industrialism  favour- 
able  to  freedora,  567  ;  admixUire  of 
Aryans  in,  578 ;  rede  velopment  of 
militancy,  580-7 ;  fratemal  polyan- 
dry,  656-;  Status  of  children,  7M, 
755;  weight  of  parental  authority, 
754. 

Efitozoa^  reproduction  in,  606. 

Epilepsv,  primitive  interpretation,  2^, 
236,  427. 

Epithelium,  shows  relation  of  aggrejyrate 
to  live»  of  componeuts,  454. 

Etymology,  «peciraens  of  false,  846-8. 

Europcans  deified  by  the  uncivilized, 
406,  408 ;  in  India  and  China,  828. 

Y.no\mM\QiX\.^  xXv^  nJöx^ä  klndti^  8;  super- 
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iüBeotB,  i-6 ;  and  birds  and  inammals, 
6 ;  does  not  imply  tendency  in  cvery- 
thing  to  becoine  higher,  95;  charac- 
terizc'd  by  rctrogrcMHioQ,  95-8 ;  pheno- 
mena  cannot  \*e  arranged  in  »erial 
Order,  226 ;  primitive  theory  of  thinga 
contbnus  to  law  of,  4S2-4 ;  generaliza- 
tions  from  social  clasaificationtji,  555, 
574 ;  rigidity  foUowin^  social  and  in- 
dividualf  588-90;  social  development 
Supports  law  of«  596 ;  lessened  cost 
of  specios-maintenance  characterizing, 
609 ;  prolonged  infanc^  in  hieher 
racus,  612;  domestic  relations  oonform 
to  law  of,  653:  ahM>  deyeloping  socie- 
ties,  711 ;  and  tamilies,  757-60 ;  extinc- 
tion  of  lower  forms  not  involved  by, 
763. 

Evolution,  social,  factors  of,  9-15,  435* 
elfeot  on  oliniate,  10;  also  llora  ana 
fauna,  10;  reciprocal  influence  of  So- 
ciety and  unita,  11^  14;  of  neighbour- 
ing  societies,  11,  14;  and  of  artificial 
producta,  12-14;  eifect  of  local  oondi- 
tions  greater  in  earlier  stages,  86 ;  why 
has  it  made  such  little  progresa  ?  86 ; 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  i»st, 
88-40 ;  speciea  maintenance,  609 ;  pro- 
longed infancy.  612;  not  necesaarily 
inarked  by  higner  domestic  relations, 
619-22. 

£xcitability  of  primitive  man,  56-60, 436. 

£xogamy,  defined,  623 ;  prevalence,  626 ; 
co-exiating  with  endogamy,  630,  632, 
640;  war  a  cause  of,  631-4;  causcs 
favourable  to,  689-41 ;  associated  with 
lowest  political  and  domestic  Iife,fS41. 

Exorcism,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civilized,  240-3,  251, 427. 

Explanations,  ready  acoeptance  of  proxi- 
oiate,  105. 

Factors  of  social  evolution,  9-15^  436. 

Fainting,  primitive  Interpretation  of, 
145,  149,  425. 

Fairs,  development  of,  511. 

Family,  the,  ideal,  611 ;  primitively  al- 
most  unknown,  614;  Maine  on  earli- 
e»t  State  of,  698-704,  728 ;  patriarchal 
tvpe  of,  704-13,  723 ;  disintegration  of, 
snown  by  social  evolution,  713-7,  724; 
ii*  there  a  limit  to  prcKcnt  disintegra- 
tton  ?  717-9 ;  the  rwime  ill-adapted  to 
tho  State,  719-21,  724;  law  of  evolu- 
tion supported  by  development  of, 
757-60;  and  the  State,  the  ethics  con- 
trasted,  770. 

Fasting,  developments  of,  265-7, 281, 428. 

Females  (ue  Women). 

Fertilit7,  social  effects,  27-31.  436 :  offoct 
on  stature,  42;  and  of  varied  pnysio- 
logical  Units,  573. 

Fetich-wonhip,  development  of,  315-18, 
826,  429,  799r-801 ;  the  oontalned  apint 
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worehipped,  819.  827,  429,  801;  pre- 
cedcd  by  ghost-tneory.  820-24. 

Fiji,  pnntneon  of,  and  or  Greece,  412-4, 
.sl«i;  ii|K>theoHis  in,  816. 

Firc.  thu  cload  thought  to  require,  160. 
16t!,  179;  in  tcmples  a  development  of 
gruve-tire,  275;  used  for  signalling, 
534. 

Fish,  species-maintenance  in,  608,  609; 
thought  to  cause  eolipsea,  782. 

Fiske,  J.,  on  Prolongation  of  infancy, 
612. 

Fleay,  F.  G.,  waking-viaions  of,  787-9. 

Floodj  Babylonian,  heaven  considered 
temtory  of  oonquering  race,  212  n. 

Flora,  eifect  of  social  evolution,  10:  and 
on  social  evolution,  29-81, 436 ;  belief 
in  plant-souls,  179-82,  430 ;  veneration 
for  poisonous  plants,  358 ;  oiganic  In- 
tegration of,  465;  sustaining  System 
dependent  on  environment,  498. 

Food,  amount  consumed  by  uncivilized, 
46-8 ;  strength  influenced  by,  48 ;  ef- 
fect  of  insutticient,  72,  289,  515;  anal- 
ogy  of  bodily  to  mental,  79-82:  cause 
of  dreams,  135,  265 ;  the  dead  tnought 
to  require,  157-61,  168,  173,  259,  262, 
268-7, 283, 425, 428.  813,  824,  825 ;  can- 
nibalism  and  helief  in  community  from 
similar,  244,  280;  developments  of  re- 
ligious  fasting,  26&-7, 281. 428 ;  effigies 
of  the  dead  supplied  with,  309,  812, 
429;  fetiches  thought  to  require,  821, 
429;  productive  of  sleep,  515;  as  af- 
fecting  infanticide,  623 ;  war  caused  by 
stealing,  639;  affecta  social  distribu- 
tion.  704 ;  obtained  by  women,  729. 

Forbidden  fhiit,  Interpretation,  859  n., 
827. 

Fossils,  primitive  Interpretation,  110-2, 
122,  316. 

France,  industrial  reatrictions,  543;  so- 
cial gradationsj  659 :  military  Organiza- 
tion of  regulations,  568 ;  regime  estab- 
lished  bv  war,  580 ;  Status  of  women, 
741;  anachildren,758;  militancyand 
industrial  ism,  762. 

Fravashis,  the,  worship  of,  821-8,  828. 

Function,  correlated  to  structure,  538. 

Funerals,  rites  of  the  uncivilized,  165-8, 
813 ;  cost  of,  188,  266 ;  burying  alive, 
191, 746, 778 ;  cause  desertion  of  towns, 
202, 254r-6 ;  cave-burials,  203,  207  ;  ca- 
noc-burials,  209-11 ;  rites  panilleled 
by  religious  rit«s,  267-72;  the  dead 
praised  at,  272-4 ;  development  ol 
mouming  into  religious  ritea,  277, 428 ; 
Images  of  the  deadused  at,  809. 

Gxf  BTT  of  the  uncivilized,  61,  72. 
Generalization,  absent  in  primitive  man, 

81,  85,  86, 91,  833,  887-41 ;  and  also  in 

language^  339. 
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Oeimany,  political  centralixation,  527; 
coercive  rSf^me,  580 :  bigamy  iu,  692 ; 
Status  of  womea,  741 ;  and  ehUdren, 
754. 

O^ticulation,  primiti^ely  neoessaiy, 
136. 

Ghosts,  illogicality  oonceniinff,  106 ;  va- 
ried  ideas  of.  174-6,  425 :  wouffht  to 
frequent  locality  of  flnt  life,  201,  426, 
818,  817 ;  their  number,  218-20,  819, 
326,  427,  431.  801.  828 ;  natural  phe> 
nomena  attributed  to,  220-3,  427,  797, 
817;  also  human  failures  and  suc- 
ceases,  223;  univeraal  action  of,  224, 
427 ;  Buperhuman  atren^th,  236,  427 ; 
thouffht  to  inhabit  effigtes,  311-5, 429 ; 
feticEism,  development  of  belief  in, 
815-8,  318-21,  324,  429,  801 ;  and  ani- 
inal-wonthip,  358,430 :  and  plant- wor- 
ship,  367,  430;  mirage  attributed  to, 
778 ;  deity  a  development  of  belief  in, 
784,  829 ;  Indian  worship  of,  797.  799 ; 
present  in  stones,  801-3 ;  oriffin  or  Rus- 
sian  ancentor- worship,  813-5. 

6od  (m«  Deity). 

Gods,  primitive  oonception  of,  240,  803 ; 
"aud  men,^  tradition  of,  409-U,  827. 

Government,  &  sociologic  study,  437-42 ; 
aFBumed  early  existence,  699;  devel- 
opment of  {tee  Be^ulating  systcm). 

Qravef«,  human  sacnflces  a^  189-92,  563, 
778,  794;  the  origin  of  temples,  254-8, 
281,428, 781 ;  sacredness,  278,  281, 793, 
817 ;  quitted  by  the  dead,791. 

Gravestones,  sacredness  implied  by,  253 ; 
permanency  given  to  praises  by,  273 ; 
snakes  represcnted  on,  810. 

Greece,  terrestrial  heteroffeneit^,  27 ; 
kings  deified  in,  400;  Athenian  in- 
duatrialism,  566. 

Greeks,  the,  belief  in  dreams,  140 ;  ideas 
of  ghosta,  175;  and  after  life,  193, 194, 
196 ;  bclief  in  supematural  agents,  228, 
238  ;  and  Inspiration,  236 ;  name  Osi- 
ris,  278;  ancestor- worship,  291,  824, 
825 ;  Uiiimp  and  f«^  synonymous,  303 ; 
Grecian  and  Fijian  pantheons,  412-4, 
816  :  mortalityoftheir  gods,  420;  wife- 
stealmg,  632;  kinahip  through  males, 
649  ;  funeral  sacrifices,  794 ;  stones 
thouffht  to  be  ghost-inhabited,  802. 

Growth,  cause  and  consequence  of  social 
progress,  11,  14;  early  completed  in 
the  uncivilized,  52;  primitive  ideas, 
112-6 ;  a  social  and  organic  trait,  449, 
462,  463;  social  and  individual  Inte- 
gration of,  464-9 ;  and  coherence,  469 ; 
summary  of  social,  593. 

Hades,  nature  o^  336. 
Hair,  cutting  off,  a  fVmeral  rite,  166; 
also  religious,  271,  281,  283;  supponed 
power  in,  246. 
ffaomtij  identical  with  aoma,  &5d. 


Hardinesa  of  civilixed  and  nnciviliied, 
48,  53, 436. 

Hearing  of  the  uncivilized,  78. 

Heart,  the,  the  other-self.  176 ;  vascultr 
System  analogous  to  social  distributing 
aystem,  508-10 ;  evolution  in  moUtuea, 
525 ;  affected  by  nervous  Systems,  540. 

Heat,  social  effects,  18,  436;  Üie  desd 
supplied  with,  160, 168, 178. 

Heaven,  territory  of  oonquering  race, 
214;  in  the  sky,  214-7.  {JSee  also 
World,  the  other.> 

Hebrews,  the,  belier  in  dreams,  140 ;  and 
supematural  beings,  176,  250;  after 
lifo,  193, 195, 197 ;  cave-burials,  208  f., 
260 ;  exorcism,  242 ;  fasting  a  funeral 
rite,  265;  self-bleeding,  271;  relifiious 
offerings,  276 ;  name  of  deity  avoided, 
278;  ancestor- worship,  296;  "god'* 
and  ^'ghoat'*  synonymous,  804 ;  inter- 
pretatTon  of"forbidden  fruit,"  859  »., 
827 ;  conception  of  deity,  414-9,  829 ; 
Integration  affected  by  war,  523 ;  Se- 
mitio  varieties,  560;  polygyny,  664; 
plurality  of  wives,  668, 669 ;  "  nine  up 
seed  to  nis  "  dead  brother,  678 ;  Status 
of  children,  752 ;  stones  thought  to  be 

fhost-inhabited,  803 ;  animal-naming, 
93-5 ;  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,"  828. 
Height  of  civil ized  and  primitive  man, 

41-4.  50,  52,  436. 
BHmskrinffla,  Tke,  Tylor  and  Daaent 

on,  403  n. 
Heterogeneity,  in  evolution  of  primitive 

idefts,  432-4;   in  social  and  organic 

growth,  471-3. 
History  not  divisible  from  legend,  883, 

841. 
Hobbes,  T.,  on  the  State,  591.  592. 
Home-sickness  of  the  uncivilized.  204. 
Huxley,  Prof.  T.  H.,  antiquity  or  negro 

race,  16;  on  sponge,  454. 
Hybrids,  worship  of,  348-^,  853. 
Uypothesea,  value,  123 ;  diverting  effect, 

Hvsteria,  primitive  Interpretation  of, 
227,  235,  355,  427. 

Idols,  cause  of  war,  270,  560 ;  develop- 
ment of  worship,  308,  809,  326,  429; 
aided  by  belief  in  eiSigies  containing  a 
ghost^  312-5,  327,  429. 

Imagination  of  primitive  man,  89,  836, 
841. 

Imitativeness  and  originality,  88. 

Improvidence  of  uncivilized,  60-2,72,73, 
436. 

Impulsiveneas  in  primitive  man,  56-80, 
67,  73,  486. 

Independence,  of  uncivilized,  6S^  436, 
695;  and  industrialism,  564-9. 

India,  effect  of  animals  in,  82 ;  develop- 

,      TXi«ti\  <A  V$M3k^^%  \  v^VCi9»ü&  In^  288. 
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1, 400;  helief  in  BbOUs,  795 ; 

1, 799. 

)f  uncivUizec!.  60,  64. 

un,  and  luilitoncy,  546,  574, 

voluntary  co-operation  of, 
^.761 ;  CBUHes  ob«curing,  569- 
aole  tuture  social  type,  575; 

developing,  589;  summary, 
Marion's  criticism,  598-600; 
>gamy,  686-92, 722 ;  and  Status 
a,  784-40,  743,760-8,767-70; 
Iren,  749-61.  758-5,  756. 
f  unctvilizcd,  60 ;  inheritance 
^  480;  rapid  development, 
endcnt  on  natural  conuitionM, 

rriinitive  restrictions.  542, 
evolution  favourable  to, 

>Ionged  in  higher  raoos,  612. 

,  of  uncivilized,  68,  611,  708, 

750,  752,  798 ;  Mcl^nnan  on 

28,  628,  680;  not  a  cause  of 

y,  656. 

>f  primitive  nian^  89. 

ness  absent  in  primitive  man, 

•imitive  interpretation  of,  229, 
865,  427. 

iper-organic  evolution  not 
Y^  4-6;  social  effects  of,  88; 
>hoees  of,  118,  576 ;  mimicry, 
onsive  to  adjacent  life,  126; 
ted  raen,  885,  858;  nervous 
27 ;  reproduction^  607. 
,  beüeved  by  unoivilized  and 
286-9,  251,  427,  798;  intoxi- 
(libuted  to,  355,  867,  480,  812. 
,  of  primitive  ideas,  482-4; 
1,468-9:  of  social  evolution, 
nogamy    favours    domeatic, 

1,  attributed  to  Inspiration, 

&80,  812. 

.bsent  in  primitive  man,  89. 

c,  religion  of,  820-8,  828. 

;ry,  heterogeneity  of  evolu- 

;  extension,  508;  direct  evo- 

4. 

istrial  restrictions,  562 :  Status 
t,  742 ;  and  parents  and  chil- 

mmitive  man,  78,  702. 

regarded  as  deity,  898-401, 
inferior  to  chief,*  626 ;  gov- 
1  evolution  from.  529-83; 
»f  political  and  ecclesiastical 
';  married  to  near  relation*», 
ession  through  females,  672. 
rough  females,  624,  698,  708 ; 
exogamy,  641 ;  and  promis- 
-9 ;  uDcoDhoiouBnea»  of  male 
lot  unplied    bj,  649,  804; 


varied  phases,  719,  728;  caus*  oi 
female  cnieftainship,  727. 
Kinrihip  through  raales,  result  of  poiy- 
gyny,  670,  672;  Maine  on,  698,  722; 
pastoral  life  favourable  to,  705,  710, 
728;  varied  phases,  719,  728;  recog- 
nition  of  motuerhood  notexcluded  by, 
805. 

Laboub,  division  of  (see    Division   of 
labour). 

Lampt)  {»ee  Fire). 

Language,  of  insecta,  5 ;  a  social  factor. 
13 ;  bilief  in  dreams  aided  by,  186 ; 
interpretation  of  swoon  in  modern, 
146,  148,  150, 152;  ghosts,  white  men, 
Europeans,  etc.,  synonymous  among 
uncivilized,  172 ;  soul,  shadow,  gho^ 
etc.,  s;^nonymous,  178:  gires  clue  to 
belief  in  two  after-worlds,  211 ;  ^'  nat- 
ural ^^  primltively  unknown,  218,  225 ; 
tribes  witliout  words  ^od,  anj^el,  dcvil, 
286 ;  indeflnitcness  of  Sansknt,  294  n., 
888,  841,  842,  848 ;  theory  of  ancestor- 
worship  BUpported  by,  808;  odour, 
perfume,*  breath,  splnt,  etc.,  synony- 
mous,  817;  primitive  indettniteness, 
825,  869;  development  of  proper 
names,  840-2 ;  errora  from  using  uni- 
mal names,  842-4,  480;  hybrid- wor- 
ship  aided  by,  348-58;  and  plant- 
worahip^  361,  867,  480;  abstraction 
absent  m  primitive,  862,  867 ;  aids 
belief  in  animal-  and  plant-ancestry, 
862-5,  367,  430;  and  nature-worship, 
369-78,  892,  480;  reference  of  birth 
names  to  incidents  of  moment,  373, 
884,  480;  aids  mountain-worship,  875, 
892,  430;  and  sea-worship,  876,  8H2, 
430;  and  dawn-worship,  877-80,  392, 
480;  and  star-worship,  880-2,  430; 
and  ujoon-worshif ,  383, 392,  430 ;  and 
sun-worship,  884-91,  430;  primitive 
applications  of  "  god,"  893,  480,  431 ; 
and  ^^men,*^  408;  interpretations  of 
Elohim«  Adonai,  etc.,  417 ;  a  sociologic 
study,  441;  effect  on  discrete  social 
aggregate,  459 :  street  names,  481 ;  in- 
definiteness  of  Fijian,  816;  "fruit*' 
and  "eating,"  827;  Max  Müller  on 
influence  oi,  832 ;  jpsychologic  aid  to, 
832.  840 :  Max  Müller  on  personaliza- 
tion  of  abstract  nouns,  837-41 :  Odin, 
842;  verbal  transfomiations,  843-5; 
derivation  of  booking-office,  navvy, 
burke,  and  post,  845-7;  Max  Müller 
on  supemiitural  origin  of,  849. 

Lapps,  the,  moral  nature  of,  744. 

Law,  intellectual  development  necessary 
to  form  conception  of,  76. 

Legend,  not  divisible  from  history,  868, 
841 ;  origin  of  primitive,  887. 

LelteT«^  «0Q\«\  «kU«cX&  q»V\3^. 
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Life,  effeets  of  tempenture  on,  17-20 ; 
implied  by  motion,  125-80,  780 ;  not 
miHtaken  oy  primitive  man,  129-33; 
difitinguished  rrom  death,  153 ;  inoon- 

SruouiA  beliefs  in  future,  184;  tbe 
ead  appearing  in  dreams  suggest 
future,  185:  b«Uef  in  similarity  of 
prcBent  and  after,  186,  187,  192-4, 
198,  42A,  815,  817 ;  weapona,  clothea, 
etc.,  supplied  ibr  the  after,  187-9,  426 ; 
alao  companiona,  189-92 ;  clonfneaa  of 
oommunion  between  preeentand  after. 
194,  200,  426,  825;  and  their  ethical 
aspect,  195-7,  199;  oonceptionB 
changed  by  advancing  knowiedge, 
197-^ ;  both  paiwed  in  same  locality, 
201,426;  mountaina  or  cavea  locality 
of  niture,  203,  216,  426 ;  relation  be- 
tween aggregate  and  oomponent  life, 
463-5;  dao  diaaimilarity  between, 
455-7,  462 ;  effecfeB  of  funotional  spe- 
claliaation,  489;  and  of  developed 
nervoua  System,  520 ;  factore  aifectmg 
speoies  and  individnals,  603-5 ;  elfeot 
of  speoies-maintenance  on,  606-9; 
abridffed  by  polygyny,  676. 

Liver,  tne,  evolution  of,  477-84. 

Lotus-wonhip,  origin^  811. 

Love.  absent  m  uneivüized,  675. 

Loyaity,  extreme  form,  524 ;  to  ohief  and 
king,  526  ^  instances,  563. 

Lubbook,  Bit  J.,  on  ants,  5 ;  on  dreams 
suggestiug  an  after-4ife,  185  j  oom- 
munal  marriage  and.  promiscuity, 
644-7. 

Lyall,  Sir  A.  C,  on  apotheo«!s  in  India, 
288, 797,  799 ;  religion  of  Kanjara,  796 ; 
genesis  of  Indian  cults,  799;  Aryan 
ancestor-worship,  824. 

McLkkkan,  J.  f.,  jyimiUve  Marriage^ 
623-42,  654-61 ;  on  polyandry,  654-61. 

Majfician,  opemtions  of,  243-9. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  earliest  social  states, 
693-704 ;  the  ancient  and  modern  so- 
cial unit,  714,  724 ;  Status  of  women, 
740. 

Mammaliay  species-maintenance  in,  608, 
609. 

Man,  antiquity  of,  16;  animal  trans- 
forraation,  829-32, 430 ;  ^imitive  limi- 
tations  to  word,  409.  rrimitive  (»««? 
Primitive  man). 

Marion,  H.,  criticism  by,  598-600. 

Markets,  development  of,  511. 

Marriage,  a  sociologic  study,  437 ;  primi- 
tively  indefinite  and  transitory,  614-6, 
617,  643,  655;  between  near  relations, 
618;  effect  of  warfare  on,  633;  form 
of  capture  in,  634-9;  alfectation  of 
unciviliaed  brides,  635;  custom  of 
purchase,  637;  ** commvmal,"  ^A^.\ 
aiudvantage  oi  unstabVe  fomia^  ^^- 
61 ;  cauMs  affeotuig  irrogulKdli^^^bl 
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induatrialiam  fay<mrable  to,  788 ;  md 
Status  of  women,  727-9,  750 ;  parentsl 
authority  in  England,  754;  law  of 
evolution  supported  by,  757 ;  probable 
future,  765. 

Medicine-men,  primitively  exorc'nts, 
241 ;  cannibalism  of,  269 :  deified  bj 
uncivilized,  401-6,  422, 4SI ;  aided  by 
superior  power,  793. 

Metamorphoses,  primitive  ideaa,  UM, 
122;  varied  kinds  of  oi^^^ic,  576; 
similarity  of  social  and  individual,577, 
587. 

Metapher,  vagueneas  of,  342-4,  358, 879, 
431. 

Metempsychoais,  belief  in,  829-32,  852, 
430. 

Meteorology,  social  elfecta  of  climate, 
10;  and  temperature,  17-20,  486; 
and  dry  and  numid  climatea,  20-i, 
436;  and  lisht,  climate,  fuel,  84,486; 
effect  of  Climate  on  atature,  41; 
primitive  Interpretation,  107-10,  122, 
424 ;  Fiin-maken,  wealher-doctois, 
215,  250,  401--4,  407,  431,  815;  phe- 
nomena  attributed  to  ghosta,  220, 
222,  427  ;  interpretation  of  storma, 
780,  784 ;  and  thunder  and  lightning, 
781. 

Mip^ration^  beliefs  oocasioned  by,  204 ;  a 
tonn  Ol  social  growth^  470 :  frequent 
ooGurrence,  577-9 ;  Quich^  legend  of 
search  for  the  sun,  818. 

Militancy,  develope  social  regulatins 
System,  520-5;  centraliaation  needfm 
to,  541 ;  and  industrialism,  556,  57i 
598-600 ;  compulsory  oo-operation  of, 
557-64,  574,  579,  761 ;  causes  obscur- 
ing,  569-71 ;  English  re-development, 
580-7 :  summary,  595 ;  Marion^ 
criticism,  598-600 ;  favourable  to  poh- 
gyny,  686-92,  722 ;  measuie  of,  687, 
789:  Status  of  women,  734-40,  743. 
749,  760-8,  767-70;  and  children, 
749-51,  758-6,  756. 

Mimicry  of  insects,  114. 

Mind  («M  Psychology). 

Minerals,  social  effeets,  34,  436. 

Miracles,  primitive  belief  in,  249,  251. 

Mirage,  primitive  interpretation,  10S. 
778. 

MoUutea^  varied  sizes  of  individual,464, 
vascular  System,  609 ;  distribatiD« 
System,  525 ;  co- Operation  to  eztemal 
actions,  584 ;  metamorphoses,  576. 

Monogamy,  disappro  ved  oy  aava^es,  617 ; 
McLennan  on  origin,  625 ;  develop- 
ment from  polyandry,  661 ;  co-exiM- 
ing  with  polygyny,  6M-7;  exprewes 
singleness  of  marriage,  679 ;  antiquity, 
679 ;  social  evolution  favourable,  681 ; 
fvLVOurable  social  effeota,  681,  682-4; 
\&    \\.   >dci.^   "oaiosfin^.   ^c^S^s^icnvK    Cft4; 
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798,  748;  ultimate  sexual  relation, 
764-7. 

MoiM^yn^  doe«  not  exprera  singlenem 
of  mamag^D,  679. 

Moon,  priniitive  ideas,  108;  woivhip, 
ZSSy  898,  480  ;  Max  Müller  on  deriva- 
tion  of,  847. 

MortalitT  correlated  to  reproduction,  608. 

Motion,  lifo  implied  by,  125. 

Mountains,  abode  of  tiie  drad,  208,  217, 
426 ;  aid  belief  that  other  world  ia  in 
aky,  212-6,  217 ;  thought  to  support 
heaven,  218,  486;  worahip  of,  878-6, 
894,  480,  817. 

Mourning  {»ee  Funexala). 

Muir,  Dr..  on  Boma- worahip,  856,  858. 

Müller,  Prof.  F.  Max,  on  OHiris  and 
Dionysus,  278  n. ;  the  dawn-m}[th, 
878;  primitivo  concei>tionB  of  deity, 
888,  840;  peraonalization  of  abstract 
nouna,  887-40  ;  dyu  to  beam,  888 ; 
paaaage  from  the  Jiif^-  ^edo,  848 ; 
derivation  of  moon,  $47 ;  and  rik, 
848. 

Mommiea,  notiona  conceming,  806,  429 ; 
idol-womhip  a  development  of  wor- 
ahip of,  808,  826,  429. 

Mutilation,  funeral  and  religioua  rite, 
167,271,428,818. 

MythologistB,  nature-worahip  inter- 
preted  by,  871-8;  and  aun-worehip, 
884-91 ;  and  religiona,  698 ;  theory  of, 
880-41 ;  linguistic  inotbod,  842-9. 

Jfyxomycetes,BhovrB  agc^regate  life  from 
Union  of  individuala,  458 :  diatributing 
ayatem  in,  506. 

Nabuchadnszzar,  iniKsription  of,  401  n. 

Nailft,  the,  power  in,  246. 

Names,  personalized  by  uneivilized,  245 ; 
intrinaic  power,  249,  278,  282;  Com- 
munity ariaing  from,  280  n. ;  devfel- 
opment  of  proper-,  840<2;  animal-, 
84^-4,  358,  480,  803-8;  aid  hybrid- 
woFship,  848-54;  primitive  lan^a^e 
without  "  name,^  862 ;  aid  belief  in 
plant-ancestry,  868-5,  867,  430  ;  refer- 
ence  of  birth-  to  incidents  of  moment, 
878,  884,  480,  806  ;  mountain-worship 
aided  by  misinterprctation  of,  876, 
898,480;  thoae  derived  fVx>m  the  Bun, 
388,  481 ;  sea-worship  aided  by  mia- 
interpretation  of,  377,  898,  480;  of 
Btreeta,  481;  a  tribal-name  founded, 
805;  fiumamea  aubatiluted  by  ani- 
mal-, 806 ;  of  conBtellationa,  820. 

Natural,  a  word  primitively  unknown, 
218,  225. 

Nature-worship,  aided  by  linguiatic  per- 
aonalization,  369-78,  893,  480 ;  devel- 
oping  from  ancestor-worBhip,  399  n» 

Navvy,  derivation,  845. 

NegToea,  resuacitation    aa   white-men. 


Nerves,  social  analogies  of,  587-41,  546. 

{Se4  also  Paychology.) 
NewppaperB,  evolution  of,  535. 
Nioaraguana,  the,  ancestor-worahip,  292. 

Oathb,  adminiatered  near  gravoa,  279, 

282. 
Odin,   power,   408 ;   varied    meaninga, 

842. 
Ollicialiam,  Engliah  development,  582-6^ 
Opium-eatera,  religtoua  character,  355. 
Originality,  antagonistio   to   imitation, 

Oairia,  identified  with  Dionyaua,  278  n. 
Owla,  tranaformed  men,  885-8,  858,  430, 
808,  810. 

Fain,  uneivilized  indifferent  to,  51,  53, 
486. 

Paraaitea,  retroffreaaion  ahown  by,  96. 

Parenta,  coatof  apeciea-maintenance  to, 
606-12,  758;  welfare  fürthered  by 
children,  611. 

BUria  paUsta»^  decline  of,  716. 

Patriarchal  group^the,  697-713,  728. 

Perception  of  uneivilized,  77-9,  81,  486. 

Peraeverance  of  uneivilized,  60. 

Peraonalization  of  abatract  nouna,  887- 
41. 

Philology  {fite  Language). 

Philoprogenitiveneaa  of  uneivilized,  67. 

Phj)raiology,  vicarioua  action  of  Ainc- 
tions,  487 ;  evolution  of  alimentary 
caiuJ,  450;  499,  501-4;  cauaea  arrent- 
ing  digeation,  515 ;  oo-ordination  req* 
uiaite  for  alimentation,  539  ;  varied 
unita  aa  affecting  fertility,  578. 

Pilgrimagea,  development  of,  279,  282, 
428. 

Planta  {»€€  Flora). 

Plant-wontbip,  toxic  effecta  aid,  855-9, 
867,  480 ;  fUHO  belief  in  arboreal  de- 
acent,  859-62,  867,  430;  plant-namea 
favourable  to  belief  in  plant-anceatry, 
868-5,  367,  480 ;  belief  in  plant-spirits 
aida,  865-7,  480;  lotua-  and  aoma- 
worahip,  855-9,  811,  838. 

Plato,  on  the  atate,  590,  592. 

Polvandry,  among  loweat  racea,  620 ; 
McLennan  on,  624^  and  wife-atealing, 
629 ;  co-exiating  with  polygyny,  630, 
654;  varied  forma  of,  655;  develop- 
ment, 656 ;  effecta,  657.  668 ;  fratemal, 
658;  atatua  of  adulta  and  children, 
658-60 ;  not  implied  by  marriage  with 
deceased  brother^a  widow,  660-2 ;  de- 
cay,  663. 

Polygamy  {sm  Polyffyny). 

Polygyny,  aaaociatea  with  wife-stealing, 
628 ;  co-exiating  with  polyandry,  680, 
654;  prevalence  and  reatrictiona  on, 
664-7 ;  cauaea  foatering,  667-70 ;  higher 
than  promiaculty  and  ^l^axvdx^  n^^^> 
^      ft1%\  «OQVsi  «ÄSftRMs  «VV^',  W^\ -oiSÄs.- 


i*riiniliv8  ideaa,  iMortainsd 

cnlty,  Sü-a. 
frimiUvB  man,  tVwmenUr;  evidsno«  i 

38^;  >iie  and  heighC,  41-1,  GS,  «36 
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«nd  itmoture,  t*-t,  M ;  ■mODiit  or 
ibod,  46-S,  ül;  atreiutb  «od  eodur- 
■DM,  48,  ii,  4)8 ;  indHTsnnce 

R1,GS,  48«'  early  maturity,  S'^ . 

mnj  of  phyaiul  chuwter,  S2.  4J«: 
emotjour  evolutioD,  H^  ;  feeling  of 
posHuioD,  M ;  impulsiTeDflss  uid  si- 
citabi1ity,S«-eO,Tl,436:  induBCrfuid 

^"t  .        .         ^  ... 

vuiity,  85,  12,  8ST;  paranul  feelingi. 


intellectiui  ovoluüon,  T5-T,  aO-i ;  i__ 
■tntctiaD  and  neiBnliuuioii  ibaent 
In,  7b.  Bl.  85.  »1,  838,  837-41 ;  UDn- 
Harüvc,  Tfl-8!;  poreeption,  77-9; 
■     of   BOrpriBe,    87,    V%   835,   841- 


>,  841 :  ■ 


in^nuily,  SS;  and  imagiaktion,  80, 
836,  S4I ;  idav,  9.S-9;  oonceptioiu  of 
diullty  Tavoured  t—hj  UeMorolwjr 
■nd  Mtronomv,  1Ö7-10,  1 2a ;— fossila,  ' 
ilO-2,  12!;— binU,  113;— insecu.  113; 
— shadom.  IlS-S,  120,  123;— mflec- 
tioiw,  118-20,  123;— eoho«,  130,  122; 
niind  an  abnlnctUn  to.  134;  balief 
eoaceminj;  tlie  daad,  171 ;  summary 
ahowing  inaptitude  for  advance,  488 ; 
ancHtical  and  unaccpüoal,  778.  (S" 
alta  Life.) 
l'rimüif  karriagr,  by  J.  F.  HcLcanan, 
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ttellgion.  orlffin  in  belief  in  the  super- 
natiiralf  251,  427 ;  consorvatiain  of, 
260;  similarity  of  funeral  and  roH- 
giou8  riteti,  267-72,  428 ;  development 
of  funeral  rites  into  worehip,  261-4. 
428 ;  tribes  without,  285, 286 ;  nominal 
and  actual  belief»  contrasted,  297; 
root  of,  in  ancestor-worship,  422,  487 ; 
and  fear  of  the  dead,  487 ;  a  sociologic 
study.  488 :  heterogeneit^  of  eoclesi- 
Bsticai  fonctions,  476;  militant  form, 
660 ;  industrialism  favourable,  567 ; 
hanuoniiea  with  militancy  and  in- 
dustrialism, 586:  hebraic,  and  poly- 
gyny,  669;  mytnologists*  interpreta- 
tion,  693;  Iranian,  820-8,  828;  Tu- 
ranian,  880. 

Kepreeentativeness,  shows  mental  de- 
velopment, 55  *  emotional  in  primitive 
man.  78  -  and  mtellectnal,  75-7. 

Reproduction  oorrelated  to  mortality, 
603. 

Resurrection,  beliofs  oonoeming,  168-70, 
425. 

Retroffreosion  of  evolation,  95-8. 

Rig-Veda,  the,  on  soma-worship,  856; 
two  translations  of  poasage  from,  843. 

River,  social  effect,  26 ;  the  other  world 
sitoated  down  one,  209-11,  216,  426 ; 
two  worlds  separated  by,  209-11,  216, 
426 ;  eddies  attributed  to  ghoat  agency, 
222. 

Roads,  analogies  of,  507-10. 

Robben,  worship  of,  797. 

Roman  Catholicism  (m«  Catholioism). 

Rome,  Status  of  women  in,  740;  and 
children,  752. 

Royal  Society  and  bamaclea,  118. 

Rossians,  the,  snperetitions,  792,  813-5. 

SACRirioxs,  development  of  relif^onsL 
261^,  281,  428  ;  similarity  of  funeral 
and  religious,  267-72,  281,  428,  794; 
nnmbers  used  at,  275. 

Sanskiit,  indeftniteness  of,  285,  888,  841, 
842,  848 ;  solar  synonyms  and  homo- 
nynM  of,  889. 

Sarama,  Interpretation  of,  378,  842. 

Science,  method  of,  830. 

Sea,  the,  worship  of,  376,  894,  480. 

Serpents  {§u  Snakes). 

Sezes,  relation  between,  a  sociologic 
study,  487 ;  early  forma  of,  613 ;  evo- 
lution  of,  619-22, 698 ;  probable  future, 
764-7. 

£hadows,  primitive  conceptions  of,  116- 
8,  119,  122,  143,  424,  818 ;  identified 
with  the  sonl,  178, 180, 327, 832 ;  cause 
of  belief  in  animal-  and  plant-aouls, 
179-«1. 

Shamanism,  Bancroft  on,  848  «w ;  of  the 
Accadiane,  828. 

Sii^ht,  ofthe  oncivilized,  77-9. 

Skütj  eßect  ofcUmMte  on  colonr,  28. 


\ 


Skull,  evidouce  of,concemin^  primitive 
man,  38 ;  structure  in  primitiw  man, 
45 ;  the  soul  tbought  to  reside  in,  307, 
808. 

SIeep,  similar  to  apoplexy,  146 ;  and 
death,  154.    {Set  also  Dreams.) 

Sleep- Walking,  primitive  Interpretation 
0^188,424. 

Snakes,  death  caused  by,  83;  trans- 
fonued  men,  832-4, 353, 480, 810 ;  wor- 
ship, 847,  348j  852,  811 ;  snake-anoes- 
try  of  Moquis,  809 ;  re^^rosented  on 
grave  stones,  810;  Russian  affeotion 
for,  814. 

Sneezing,  primitive  Interpretation,  228, 
285.427,789. 

SociaDility,  of  uncivilixed,  66-71,  78, 
486. 

Social  evolution  (tee  Society). 

»fdalSttOicty  760. 

Society,  nature  of,  8 ;  influence  of  units, 
11, 14;  and  neighbourin^  societies,  12^ 
14 :  an  entity,  447 ;  similar  to  living 
body,  448, 462 ;  dassified,  549-56,  574 ; 
595;  militancy  and  industrialism,  556 ; 
oompulsory  co-operation  of  militancy, 
557-64.  574,  579.  690;  and  volunta^ 
of  induMtrialism,  564-9,  574,  690; 
causes  obscuring  militancy  and  indus- 
trialism, 569-71 ;  poHsible  future  of, 
575 ;  migrations,  577  ;  metamoipho- 
ses,  577-9;  redevelopment  of  Euro- 
pean militancy,  580-7;  summary  of 
growth  and  development,  592-6 ;  law 
of  evolution  supported  by,  596 ;  Ma- 
rion*s  criticism,  59^-600 :  effeot  of  pro- 
mlscuity,  649-51 ;  and  polyaodry, 
658-60;  and  polyw^ny,  671-6,  678, 
686-92,722,743;  and  monogamy,  682- 
4,  686-92,  722,  743:  analysis  oty  698; 
earliest  states,  69^704 ;  without  gov- 
emment,  699 ;  potriarchal  and  pastoral 
type^  704-18,  728 ;  family  type,  718- 
7,  724;  State  interferenoe,  717-9;  re- 

?im0  cf  family  ill-adapted  to,  719-21, 
24 ;  eztinction  of  lower  forma  not  im- 
plied bv  evolution,  763. 
Society,  tne  oi^ganic  analogies  from — de- 
velopment, 449,  450,  462,  468,  477-9, 
483;  di  Vision  of  labour,  451-8,  462, 
47^-5;  relation  of  aomgate  life  to 
componenta,  451^7,  462;  social  dis- 
cretenees  and  individnal  ooncreteness, 
457-9,  462,  516-8 ;  effect  of  lan^uage, 
459;  sentiency,  460-2;  Integration  of 
evolution,  464-9 ;  and  ooherence,  469 ; 
and  hetenweneity,  471-8,  475-7  j  de- 
pendence  of  parta,  485-7 ;  functional 
vicariooBneiB,  487-9 ;  developnient  of 
regulating,  snataining,  and  distribut- 
ing  Systems,  491-7, 501-4 ;  dependcnce 
of  sustaining  System  on  natural  oondi- 
tion«s  498-501^  504;  similultv  qC  dV»- 
trib^itia^  s3i0UHfia^  \J^k-\^\  «&^  "^vös. 
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moTementA,  610-8,  517;  «nd  hetero- 
geneity  of  ourrentB,  518,  517 ;  oompe- 
tition  for  nutrition^  514-6,  518 ;  devel- 
opment  of  regulatmg  systeiuA,  580-^5, 
588-48 ;  oentralization,  525-8  r  inerot 
ing  oompleidty,  528--83,  548;  intor- 
nunoiAl  appliancea  of  evolution,  583-8, 
548;  traitfl  froin  union  of  like  and 
unlike  Units,  571-4^  575;  metamor- 
phoMs,  577,  587;  ngidity  followini^ 
evolution,  588-90 ;  the  analogy  which 
rtCNL  592. 


IK 

Sociology,  data,  8-448 ;  Boope  and  alma 
of,  485-48 ;  inductiona,  447^99. 

Socrates  on  the  State,  590. 

Soma,  wonhip  of,  855-9,  811,  888;  tlie 
tree  of  knowledge,  859  n^ 

Somerville,  Mn.,  on  verbal  penonaliza- 
tion,  869. 

Somnambuliam,  Interpretation  of,  188, 
434. 

Sons  (JM  Chlldren). 

Borcerers,  deifled  by  unoivilized,  402, 
481. 

Soroery,  genesis,  348-9,  427,  792;  at- 
tributeato  supematural  agency,  249, 
487 ;  indttces  belief  in  metempayoho- 
818,880. 

Soul,  the.  substantiality,  173-8,  182, 
425;  aliied  nature  of  soul,  »hadow, 
ghoet,  etc.,  178,  882;  animal-  and 
plant-eouls,  17^-81,  480 ;  kinds  olassi- 
ned,  181-8;  and  body,  182;  only  pos- 
aeaaed  by  ohief»,  184;  separate  rrom 
body,  787-9;  wanders,  789;  cause« 
disease,  789;  Ruasian  beliefs,  818. 

Speciea,  welfare,  608-5;  oost  of  main- 
taining,  606-12,  758. 

Spine,  development  of,  475, 484 

**  Spiritof  the  Lord,"  interpreUtion,  828. 

Spirits  («M  Ghoets). 

Spiritualism,  belief  in,  141,  826. 

Sponge,  relation  of  aggrogate  life  to  com- 
ponents  shown  by,  458 ;  independence 
of  parts,  486;  co-ordinating  centres 
ab8ent^588. 

Stars,  primitive  ideas,  107,  819,  820, 822 ; 
the  Coyote  ainong,  881,  781 ;  worship, 
880-2.  894,  480,  817,  828. 

State,  the,  industrial  restr^üons,  548; 
extended  administration,  580-7;  as- 
sumption  of  parental  responsibility, 
717-9,  724;  reaims,  719-21,  724;  pro- 
bable effect  of  female  legislation,  769 ; 
änd  the  family,  ethics  of,  770. 

Stature  of  civilized  and  primitive  man, 
41-4,  50,  52,  486. 

Stonea,  reverenced,  816;  placed  in 
mouths  of  dead,  818 ;  contain  ghoHb«, 
801-3.  ^ 

Strength,  of  the  civilized  and  uncivi- 
liaced,  48,  58,  436 ;  dependent  princi- 
pally  on  nerV«,  49 ;  of  &\ipeni&\.\xTB\ 

«yents,886. 


Structure  correlated  to  fimotioD,  588. 

Suez  Canal,  purchase,  585. 

Suicide  frotn  funeral  uiutilations,  167; 
to  acconipany  the  dead,  778. 

Sumptuary  lawA,  atringenoy^562. 

Sun,  the,  aocial  effocts,  20;  primitive 
idcas,  106,  885 ;  refractions  caused  by, 
.221;  worHhip.  884-98,  480;  primidve 
Interpretation  of  ecliwe,  781,  784; 
Quicnö  legend,  818;  banakrit  Syno- 
nyms and  nomonvmk,  889. 

Supematural,qualincations  applying  to, 
218;  tribes  without  idea  of,  285;  ap- 
plied to  incoinprehensible  objecta,  896, 
422;  origin,  784. 

Surprise,  aoscnt  in  primitive  man,  87, 92. 

Sustaining  ay^tem,  development  of  the 
social  and  individual,  491-4,  501-4; 
and  similarity,  495-7;  co-ordination 
necessary,  589;  aummary  of  social, 
594. 

Swoon,  primitive  Interpretation,  145, 
148, 149, 151,  425. 

Sympathy  of  the  uncivilized,  66-71, 72, 
436. 

Syncope,  primitive  Interpretation,  145, 
425. 

Synth esis  applied  to  social  phenomena, 
698,884. 

TAHrri,  flora,  80. 

Tape-worm,  reproduction  of,  607. 

Teeth  of  onmitive  man,  45, 47 :  extrae- 

tion,  a  raneral  and  religious  rite,  271. 
Telegraphs,  analogous  to  nervet»,  537; 

State  purchaae,  588 ;  social  efi'ect».  586. 
Temples,  development,  254-8,  282,  428, 

798:  and  flres  in,  277,  282. 
Thunder,  primitive  Interpretation,  781, 

784. 
Tigers,  deaths  in  India  caused  by,  32. 
Tobacco  reverenced,  358. 
Tombs,  development  into  temples,  854-8^ 

282,428,798. 
Topes,  of  India,  development,  859. 
Toryism  deflned,  585. 
Totemism,  choio6  of  totem,  280 ;  subae- 

quent  to  animal-worship,  858  ik 
Trade  («m  Industr^r). 
Travellers,   dissimilar   repoits   of,  66; 

veracity  of,  695. 
Tree  (»ee  Flora). 
Tumuli,  origin,  163,  260,  488. 

UxciviLizBD,  the  (Me  Primitive  man). 

United  Statea,  the,  order  of  social  evo- 
lution, 484;  Status  of  women,  741; 
and  children,  755,  771. 

Vanitt  of  the  uncivilized.  66,  78,  887. 
Vasoularayatem,aocial  analogiesof  vaao- 
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^TentriloquiBm  praotiBed  by  uncivilized, 
3Jd. 

VerttiratOy  eizas  of  individual,  464 ;  in- 
creiuuig  BpccUlization,  475, 4S4 ;  nerv- 
OU0  Integration^  529 ;  nervous  »ystems, 
540 ;  coHt  of  Bpecies-maintonancef  608, 
609. 

Vlne,  thoaght  »upematttral,  858, 480. 

VialonB,  oocurrence  of,  147;  b«lief  in, 
786 ;  wakingr-,  of  F.  G.  Fleay,  787-9. 

VolcanoeB,  primitive  Interpretation,  788. 

Wakwco-vibions,  belief  in,  786 ;  of  F.  G. 

Fleay,  787-9. 
Wales,  jpolitical  Integration,  84. 
•*  Walking-Btick  "  and  "  walking-leaf  ^* 

inBectti,  114, 115, 142. 
Wallace,  A.  K.,  on  insect  mimiciy,  114; 

W probable  apotheosis  of,  407. 
arfare,  social  effecta,  12. 14, 565 ;  Idols, 
cause  of,  270,  560;  effects  on  eooial 
regulating  system,  520-5;  unknown 
to  ^IsquiinauJL,  521 ;  produoes  ouercive 
regime^  579-86;  cause  of  exoganiy, 
681-4;  caused  by  food-stealing^  639; 
increases  polygyny,  671,  678:  remale 
aid,  782 ;  a  trait  of  prehistorio  legends, 
884,841. 

Weapons,  pcrseverance  in  making,  60* 
skill  of  uncivilized  with,  79;  the  deaa 
Bupplied  with,  187,  208, 426. 

Weatner  {see  Meteorology). 

Whirlwinds  attributed  tö  ghost  agency, 
221,  815. 

Widows,  saorifloe  of,  189-92,  563,  794; 
transferred  to  near  relations,  661,  673 

Wife-stealing,  acause  of  kinship  through 
females,  624-6 ;  McLennan  on,  624 ; 


associated  with  polygyny,  628;  and 
warfare,  681-4;  favourable  to  mar- 
riaffe  by  capture.  634-9. 

Wind,  pnmitive  iaeas,  109,  HO. 

Wives,  sacrifice  of,  189,  563,  794,  813; 
practice  of  lending,  616;  transferred 
to  near  relations,  461,  673;  labour  ob- 
tained  from,  668.    {Sm  also  Marriagc.) 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  legend,  806. 

Women,  industry,  61  fi. ;  treatment  shows 
altruistic  sentinient^,  70.  78;  fighting 
of,  and  for,  618;  kinship  reckoned 
through,  698,  708 ;  and  moral  progresw, 
725;  right  of  chieftainship,  727;  ef- 
fect  of  inarriage  by  capture  and  pur- 
chasd,  727-9 ;  ai  vision  of  labour  among, 
729-84 ;  industrialism,  militancy,  and 
Status  of,  784-42,  748,  749,  760-8 ;  Sta- 
tus of  £gyptian,  788 ;  probable  future 
Status  and  eiTects,  767-70;  the  right 
education  of  children,  function  for, 
769. 

Words  (tee  Lan^uage  and  Namcs). 

Wordsworth,  Bishop,  on  creraation,  169. 

World,  the  otber,  conceptions  of  its  di- 
rection,  204,  216, 426 ;  is  Underground, 
207,  216 ;  Beparated  by  river,  208,  216, 
426;  down  a  river,  208-10,  216,  42«; 
over  sea,  209,  216,  426:  the  belief  in 
two,  210,  217,  812;  in  the  sky,  211-6, 
426;  Hummary  of  ideas  conceming, 
216,  426 ;  Esquimaux  ideas,  819. 

YAW17INO,  primitive  Interpretation,  228, 
285,  427. 

Zknd  -  AvxsTA,  8oma  identical  with 
Ilaoma,  857 ;  anccstor-worshi^  in,  821. 
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